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at annual 
shareholders 
meeting 
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The Seminole Tribe’s Justin Motlow focuses on the ball during Florida State’s 2015 season. Motlow saw his first game action this season for FSU, which 
finished with a 10-3 record. 

Season of progress for 
FSU’s Justin Motlow 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The annual 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc.’s 
shareholders meeting Jan. 9 welcomed 
several newcomers to Board offices, 
reported good news overall for 2015 
and predicted profits for 2016 through 
continued business diversification. 

But before talk about dollars and cents 
commenced, the Cowbone Band ushered 
more than 250 Tribal citizens into the Hard 
Rock Live concert hall turned conference 
room with thoughtful music. 

“Just give me a Cypress hole and a 
tree for shade ... to me, that’s as close to 
heaven as a man can get ... I got a few good 
friends, all my bills are paid, I got the moon 
and stars, I got it made,” sung the Rev. Paul 
Buster. 

Board President Mitchell Cypress 
opened the meeting with a brief address in 
Mikasuki and English. 

“It’s good for us to take time to come 
out, get some reports from new and old 
products and services, and find out what 
we need to do to continue doing well and 
make improvements,” President Cypress 
said. 

New employee announcements 
included Joel Frank Sr. as the Board’s chief 
operating officer (COO). Frank served 
the Tribe most recently as director of 
government relations and initiatives. 

Others in new employee positions 
include Carlene Osceola as executive 
assistant to President Cypress, Sue Jane 
Cypress as executive assistant to Council 
Vice President Cypress and Peggie 
Reynolds as assistant to COO Frank. 
Diana Betancourt is the Board’s new office 
manager. 

Mike Ulizio, the Board’s chief 
financial officer, provided a brief overview 
of Seminole products from wine and 
juice to cattle. Ulizio said the Tribe’s 
businesses experienced “rapid growth” in 
2015 through diversification of consumer 
services and products. 

♦ See PROFITS on page 5A 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — A year after he 
became the first Seminole Tribal citizen to 
make the Florida State University Seminoles 
football team, Justin Motlow took his 
trailblazing a step further. 

This season Motlow saw his first game 
action for FSU, which finished with a 10-3 
record and ranked No. 14 in the country. 

Motlow, who did not play in any games 
in 2014, made his debut Sept. 5 in a 59-16 


opening day rout against Texas State at Doak 
Campbell Stadium in Tallahassee. 

“It felt amazing. It hadn’t happened since 
high school,” said Motlow, whose last action 
in an official game was in 2013 at Tampa 
Catholic High School where he racked up 
more than 1,000 receiving yards and helped 
lead the Crusaders to the state semifinals. 

Motlow said he was in the Texas State 
game for just one play in a blocking role at 
wide receiver, but he did not take the brief 
appearance for granted. 

“Another small milestone was reached. 


Now I’m on to the next one. It finally 
happened,” Motlow said. 

Making it into a game was among 
Motlow’s goals this season. Similar to 2014, 
he spent most of the year on the scout team 
facing Seminole defensive starters in practice. 
He said he improved a lot this season and 
gained a better grasp of the team’s playbook. 

Motlow also appeared in one other 
game, a 52-13 win against Chattanooga on 
Nov. 21 in FSU’s home finale as the team 

+ See MOTLOW on page 5C 


NLC moves into future with facility upgrades 


BY EILEEN S O LER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — When Tribal 
citizens attend the first homeownership 
training classes of the New Year on Feb. 
24-25 at Native Learning Center (NLC) 
in Hollywood, they might believe that the 
center has a new home of its own. 


The two-level facility, supported by the 
Tribe and the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s (HUD) Office of 
Native American Programs, recently wrapped 
up a $2.1 million HUD-funded makeover. 

“It might sound like a lot of money, but it 
is not for everything we’ve done. We’ve been 
good stewards. We’ve crunched every single 
dollar,” said Vince Franco, compliance and 


resource development director. 

According to public records, the three- 
story building at 6363 Taft St. was constructed 
in 1983. Prior to the Tribe’s purchase of the 
structure in 2009, it was primarily used by 
small businesses that included medical, law 
and financial service practices. 

“There were many, many small office 
spaces in the building. Now, we have the 
same square footage but the 
walls have come down. A lot 
of blood, sweat and tears went 
into the renovation, but it’s 
been a wonderful experience,” 
said Executive Director 
Georgette Palmer Smith. 

NLC, charged since 
2008 to teach and promote 
the development of Native 
housing and housing-related 
activities in cooperation 
with HUD and the agency’s 
Eastern Woodlands Office of 
Native American Programs 
(EWONAP), takes up the first 
two floors. 

At first glance, the 
changes seem mostly 
cosmetic. The exterior is 
repainted from chalky white 
and coral to a much brighter 
and professional almond and 
gray. 

The reception area, 
refurnished and decorated in 
fine art pieces, is cheerful and 
welcoming. 

Vintage Seminole 

photographs and artwork 
that were donated to NLC 
by Tribes throughout Indian 
Country decorate walls that 


lead to a suite of offices for staff members, 
including Smith, of the Kiowa Tribe in 
Oklahoma, and Deputy Executive Director 
Kyle Doney (Seminole/Gros Ventre). 

Also on the first floor, a large multi- 
purpose room with accordion foldout 
walls shoulders the building’s comer. New 
furniture and plenty of light set the scene for 
informal meetings and dining during long 
training days. 

But not in sight, in the ceilings and walls, 
is a labyrinth of wires that enhances the 
center’s ability to deliver training via state- 
of-the-art technology. For example, Internet 
video conferencing and web-based lectures 
can be integrated with in-person training at 
the touch of a finger. 

The “big ticket” items are in the maze of 
second floor rooms that make up classrooms, 
conference rooms, a recording space for 
webinars and a library, said Marie Dufour 
Bonville, director of training and technical 
assistance. 

There, floor-to-ceiling erasable white 
boards fold into and out of walls to divide 
rooms into classrooms and smaller breakout 
spaces; drop-down projection screens are 
stored in ceiling recesses; and rolling smart 
boards with touch screens can be transported 
from space to space as needed. 

Televisions are strategically placed in 
various locations in all rooms. In one lecture 
room, long conference tables are equipped 
with more than a dozen individual computer 
hook-ups. In the library, comfy chairs invite 
guests to relax while reading books that 
range from biographies to resource manuals. 
Computer stations allow guests to catch 
up with work back home, send and answer 
emails, print out documents and complete 

+ See NLC on page 4A 



Eileen Soler 

Native Learning Center training and development specialist Patti Kay Mitchell (Cherokee Nation) tidies a shelf filled with 
books at the facility’s new library and media center. 


Hendry 
County allows 
delay on FPL 
plant decision 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — Hendry County’s 
Board of County Commissioners agreed 
Jan. 12 to postpone the last public hearings 
of three Florida Power & Light amendment 
proposals from the commission’s Feb. 9 
meeting. 

Submitted by FPL, the amendments 
could change the county’s comprehensive 
land plan and allow the energy monopoly 
to build one of the largest power plants in 
the United States on 3,200 acres of land 
next door to Big Cypress Reservation. 

In a letter from FPL’s lead attorney 
Ethel D. Hammer, the request to delay 
the readings to March 8 was submitted to 
allow time for negotiators to “finalize an 
agreement to resolve concerns raised by an 
adjacent property owner.” 

FPL spokesman David McDermitt 
confirmed Jan. 22 that tribal leaders and 
FPL staff have been in discussions that will 
likely result in significant revisions to the 
current amendment application. 

Two major concerns are on the table, 
McDermitt said: location of the plant 
and the protection of the Tribe’s cultural 
resources. 

“Both are very important issues, and we 
are very sensitive to the Tribe’s concerns. 
We entered into ongoing discussions that 
are amicable and collaborative, and we are 
hoping to file the amendment plan in time 
for the March meeting,” McDermitt said. 

Changes to the plan could mean the 
power plant will be built on different 
property owned by FPL than was previously 
suggested. The new potential site ends 

♦ See FPL on page 4A 


Project to 
restore Devil’s 
Garden to 
natural state 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DEVIL’S GARDEN — A $150 
million restoration project on land just 
north of Big Cypress Reservation is helping 
return 14,437 acres to its original state as a 
wet prairie with scattered cypress domes, 
tree-island hammocks, depression marshes 
and slough-ways. 

The land, owned by the South Florida 
Water Management District, is also the 
site of Sam Jones’ Old Town, where the 
legendary medicine man and spiritual 
leader lived in the late 1820s. 

The project, officially named by the 
Tribe as the Sam Jones/ Abiaki Prairie 
project, is geared to restore historic 
Everglades hydrologic conditions and 
contribute to water quality improvement, 
restore historic wetlands and upland 
habitat, expand habitat area for plant and 
animal species, promote restoration of a 
self-sustaining ecosystem and maintain 
current levels of flood protection for 
surrounding properties. 

The Tribe consulted with the District 
and the Army Corps of Engineers, which 
issued the permits, before the project began 
in 2012. 

“We engaged with them early in 
the planning process to make sure their 
plans were respectful to tribal cultural 
resources,” said Paul Backhouse, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum director and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officer. “We looked 
at the plans and identified areas they 
needed to stay away from.” 

Sam Jones’ Old Town was marked on 
maps in the 19th and 20th centuries, but 
the specific location cannot be confirmed, 
as the original markers were lost during 

♦ See DEVIL’S GARDEN on page 5A 
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Editorials 


A moment of excitement 


Spreading joy in communities 


• James E. Billie 

W hen I saw the billboard with 
$1.5 billion on it, I went and 
bought several Powerball 
tickets. People were lined up doing the same 
thing I was at our local country Brighton 
Trading Post. 

I selected all my numbers and marked 
them on the card. 

What was disappointing was none of the 
25 numbers I chose even came up! 

But, during the time before the Powerball 
numbers were announced, I wondered what I 
would do with all that money “if’ I won. 

1)1 thought about getting my health back 
in order; 2) go to a fat farm and lose at least 
80 pounds; 3) get a facelift to look younger 
(at least 70 years old instead of 100 lol); 4) 
fill up trust funds for my kids, grandkids 


and great-grandkids; 
and 5) get a nice RV 
and load it down with 
about 100 pounds of 
bologna and bread 
and hit the road! 

Later that eve- 
ning, when the num- 
bers were announced, 

I nervously checked 
my cards. 

My numbers 
never came up. 

Like many other folks around the coun- 
try, I had my moment of excitement, hoping, 
wishing and dreaming. 

Maybe next time ... 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Pow-wow or Sundance, 
what’s the difference? 


Vince Two Eagles 


"T” ~Tau Mitakuepi (Greetings my 
r — y relatives), 

X X August or Wasuton wi 
(Moon when all things ripen) of 2015 proved 
to be an absolute scorcher! As with all things, 
“Some like it hot; some like it cold.” 

Although record heat blanketed our area 
this past summer, not only is it a time when 
things ripen but it is a time when Indians like 
to pow-wow. One of our most important and 
sacred ceremonies, the Sundance, is held 
throughout Indian Country as well. 

So what’s the difference? Many of our 
non-Indian brethren always want to know. 
Prompted by reader inquiry, here are some 
thoughts about that very topic. 

Many things are told about these cultural 
and spiritual events held literally around the 
globe these days. There are pow-wows and 
Sundances held routinely throughout many 
European countries and therein lies the rub 
for many Indian people. 

Let’s talk about the pow-wow first. 
Pow-wow is a universal term used by many 
Indian people throughout North America. 
In “American Indians: Answers to Today’s 
Questions,” author Jack Utter tells us that 
the word “pow-wow” is “derived from the 
Algonquin- speaking Narragansett Tribe of 
the Rhode Island region. In its original usage, 
it meant a Native healer or priest.” 

Utter continues: “For example, in 1646, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony defined 
pawwows as ‘witches or sorcerers that cure 
by the help of the devil.’” In 1674, another 
observer wrote, “Their physicians are 
Powaws or Indian Priests. Early 
on, the meaning of pow-wow 
was expanded by non-Indians 
to include ceremonies in which 
Indian healers or religious leaders 
participated. The word was later 
widely applied and accepted 
by Indians and non-Indians 
as a generic term to cover 
nearly all gatherings 
involving feasts, 
councils or inter- 
tribal conferences.” 

Today the term is 
still applied to healers 
and spiritual leaders, 
but that meaning is used by 
some of the Eastern Tribes. In 
Indian Country, “pow-wow” 
currently means a tribal 
or inter-tribal dance, fair, 
rodeo, celebration or other 
gathering. 

These may vary in 
size from small social 
functions to the very large 
Gathering of Nations pow- 
wow, which annually draws 
people to Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, from ^ 
throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. 

In addition to 
their recreational 
value, pow-wows are socially 
significant for individual 
participants and are important 
to Indian solidarity, spirituality, 
cultural identity and exchange of 



social-political information. 

As far as I know, pow-wows are usually 
open to the public. There will not only be 
many different styles and types of dances and 
dancers but it is not uncommon to see Indian 
Name-Giving, Wiping of the Tears, Honoring 
and other ceremonies. Additionally, it is quite 
common to see Giveaways (these are quite 
often “Memorial Ceremonies” remembering 
those who have deceased). 

The Sundance on the other hand is a 
bird of a different feather, so to speak. Many 
traditional Indian people who still practice 
the old religious ceremonies believe it is 
disrespectful to allow non-Indians to either 
participate or observe the Sundance. This is, 
of course, their right. 

If, on the other hand, the dancers or the 
sponsor of the Sundance think it is alright to 
allow non-Indians to attend and/or participate 
then so be it. The bottom line is that you have 
to ask before attending or participating in this 
very sacred ceremony. 

I know the allowing of non-Indians 
to attend a Sundance, let alone participate 
in one, is highly controversial in Indian 
Country. Even among Indian people I have 
observed a tendency to generalize ritual. 
This means that there are those who say 
one way of conducting a Sundance is right 
while another way is wrong. It is next to 
impossible, in my estimation, to win such an 
argument especially when we know different 
Tiyos payes (Indian families) have their own 
particular way of doing things. 

I don’t believe this necessarily represents 
disunity among Indian people but allows 
for diversity in thought and individuality 
in religious practice. I understand that 
Indian people have always respected 
each individual’s right to develop and 
explore their own personal relationship 
with the Creator without interference 
from someone else. 

If this is true then to each his own 
- some like it hot; some like it 
cold. There is very little room 
for criticism but plenty of room 
to support and keep alive our 
Indian ways, especially our 
ceremonial life. 

Once again, for you 
non-Indians, don’t be afraid 
to ask and you can’t go 

wrong. 

And now you know the rez of 
^ the story. 

Doksha (later). 


Vince Two Eagles is an 
enrolled citizen of the Yankton 
Sioux Tribe (Ihanktowan Dakota 
Oyate). He is a nationally known 
American Indian writer whose 
work is featured in several 
Native newspapers and blogs, 
including Partnership With Native 
Americans, a blog about Native 
American culture, challenges 
and hope on remote and isolated 
reservations with the highest 
need in the U.S. 

Archive photo/Eileen Soler 

Georgette Palmer Smith competes Feb. 
7, 2015 during the 44th annual Seminole 
Tribal Fair and Pow Wow in Hollywood. 


• Stephanie Bowers Hiatt 

I am inspired by Kid President. Aren’t 
we all? Who wouldn’t like someone 
who inspires others by using dance 
parties, com dogs, cupcakes and high-fives? 
If you are unfamiliar with Kid President, 
let me familiarize you with some of his 
famous one-liners off his YouTube channel 
and recent book, “Kid President’s Guide to 
Being Awesome.” 

“Humans are capable of mistakes and 
also cupcakes.” 

“Master the art of the surprise burrito.” 
“Mail somebody a com dog.” 

“Give the world a reason to dance.” 

And probably his most popular quote, 
“You were made to be awesome.” 

I think I am inspired by Kid President 
because he challenges all humans to be 
joy-filled by inspiring us to act generously 
in community with one another. Yes, joy 
through community. 

What is community, you ask? Dictionary, 
com defines community as a social group of 
any size whose members reside in a specific 
locality, share government and often have 
a common cultural and historical heritage. 
That would be us! All of us. We all live in 
community whether we live on a Seminole 
reservation or in another area of the country. 
Kid President challenges us to generously 
spread joy in our communities. 

According to a research study, “A 
Simple and General Explanation for the 
Evolution of Altruism,” spreading generous 
joy is actually great for your health. 
Neuroscientists have studied the effects 
that generous joy- spreading has on your 
health and found that joy-spreaders actually 
produce endorphins in their bodies which 
cause a “helper’s high.” Similarly, this 
“helper’s high” has been compared to a mild 


dose of morphine. In fact, the health benefits 
of generous joy-spreading are equivalent to 
the health benefits that, believe it or not, one 
would experience from quitting smoking. 

In the same study, neuroscientists also 
found when teenagers live a generous, joy- 
spreading lifestyle, they are less likely to 
struggle with depression, quit school or fail 
a subject. They are three times happier than 
people who are not generous joy- spreaders. 

Personally, I really value community. 
Due to my background in public education, 
I am aware of the strategic planning that 
cities should implement in order to develop 
meaningful communities, which include 
libraries, schools, and commercial and 
residential zoning or rezoning. 

Zoning. Strategy. Forethought. It 
matters. Communities are not, however, only 
comprised of buildings, but the epicenter 
of community is its people. Author Peter 
Block has spent a large part of his career 
writing about community. In his research, he 
discovered the “one thing that distinguished 
the more successful towns from the less 
successful towns was the extent of social 
capital, or widespread relatedness that 
existed among its citizens.” Isn’t that 
interesting? 

So, Kid President hits the nail on the head 
in his book when he writes, “You matter.” 
We all matter! Not only do we matter, 
but we need each other in order to thrive. 
Prominent psychologist Jean Piaget asserts 
that when we are without social interaction, 
“apathy, withdrawal and generally depressed 
functioning is produced.” 

In order for a community to grow and 
thrive, each area should be working toward 
the health and betterment of the whole. 
When communities are healthy and thriving, 
they can be compared to a garden. When a 
garden is healthy, each part of the garden, 


“contributes to the 
health of the greater 
whole in its own 
way.” What does 
this mean for you in 
your community? It 
means to offer your 
unique giftedness 
to help advance 
your community. In 
order for our tribal 
communities to 
thrive and transform, 
it takes all of our gifts, strengths and talents 
to make it happen. 

You matter! How you use your time also 
matters, whether you spread joy or use your 
unique gifts and strengths to improve your 
community or both. Kid President exclaims, 
“We were made to be awesome.” How will 
you be awesome this year? Perhaps we can 
glean some wisdom from Kid President’s 
suggestions: 

“Give people high-fives for getting 
out of bed because being a person is hard 
sometimes.” 

“Be somebody who makes everybody 
feel like a somebody.” 

“Treat everyone like it’s their birthday.” 

“Focus on the awesome.” 

“Throw kindness around like confetti 
because kindness is less messy.” 

Stephanie Bowers Hiatt, a citizen of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, is a second-year 
doctorate student at Hamline University in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, studying educational 
leadership. She is the daughter of Stephen 
Bowers and is originally from the Hollywood 
Reservation. She has three sons and has been 
married for 18 years. Hiatt enjoys working 
out and competing in triathlons. Reach her 
at Hiatt@sio.midco.net. 



Tribes disagree on Mother Earth’s coal 


• Mark Trahant 

I t’s tempting to think of Indian 
Country as a “singular” voice. The 
vast majority of Native Americans 
agree that the United States should live up 
to its treaty promises. Most of us think that 
Tribes are the best mechanism for governing 
our lands and people (all the while watching 
a steady stream of our citizens moving 
from reservations to cities and towns across 
America). And, we share a deep respect 
for the land, Mother Earth. Add it up and it 
shows that if we all vote together, our voices 
will represent a powerful bloc. 

Except, that is, when we disagree. 

That should not be a surprise. The phrase 
“tribal politics” earns an instant nod from 
folks who understand that Native people 
have the same divisions - philosophical, 
tribal, and familial - that surface in any 
governing structure. Generations ago this 
was an easy problem to resolve: Leaders 
who found themselves in a minority, just left 
camp, and followed their own way. Today 
tribal people who have different ideas about 
the future live and work in the community 
and use elections to determine the governing 
coalition. 

Perhaps the greatest division within 
Indian Country is the debate about the 
environment and the extraction of natural 
resources. There are Native people on all 
sides of this question and it’s already an 
election issue. 

Since reaching a high point in 2008, 
coal production in the United States has 
continued to decline. U.S. coal production 
in 2015 is expected to be about 900 million 
short tons (MMst), 10 percent lower than 
in 2014 and the lowest level since 1986. 
Regionally, production from the Appalachian 
Basin has fallen the most. Low natural gas 
prices, lower international coal demand, and 
environmental regulations have contributed 
to declining U.S. coal production. 

Earlier this month the Crow Nation 
announced that some tribal employees “will 
have to be furloughed for some time during 
this quarter.” 

Crow is rich with coal - one estimate 
shows a reserve of 17 billion tons - and it’s 
the primary source of tribal revenue as well 
as jobs for more than 13,000 tribal members. 
Obama might get the blame, but the coal 
industry has been collapsing on its own. Its 
use as an energy source in the United States 
is being replaced by natural gas which is 
both cheaper and cleaner. That leaves China 
as the major market for coal. But China is 
giving up on coal too. 


A report by Clark Williams-Derry from 
the environmental think-tank Sightline sums 
it up this way: “Many folks still believe that 
China has an unlimited appetite for coal and 
that the country’s industries and power plants 
would be delighted to buy any and all coal 
we send their way. But in reality, China’s 
coal consumption peaked in 2013, fell by 
about 3 percent in 2014, and fell another 4 
to 5 percent over the first 1 1 months of 2015. 
All told, China’s cutbacks have totaled some 
300 million tons per year - the equivalent 
of one-third of total coal output in the U.S., 
the world’s second largest coal producer. 
So while China still has a huge appetite 
for coal, the country has slimmed down 
impressively.” 

The sharp decline in the Chinese stock 
market will likely speed up this trend. 

But proponents of coal continue to 
promote plans that would make it easier 
for coal to reach Asia. Cloud Peak Energy 
Company has the option to lease 1 .4 billion 
tons of coal from Crow lands. That company, 
and the Crow Nation, are investors in two 
new shipping terminals in Washington state. 
If completed, this would be the biggest 
coal export terminal in North America and 
account for nearly 500 sailings of ships 
transporting coal to Asia. 

Northwest Tribes are adamantly opposed 
to the terminal. Swinomish Chairman 
Brian Cladoosby told The Seattle Times 
recently: “Coal is black death . . . There is no 
mitigation.” He and other tribal leaders say 
that the project would be a clear violation of 
treaty fishing rights. Cladoosby is president 
of the National Congress of American 
Indians which in a 2012 resolution called for 
a full, transparent environmental review. 

Then again, as The Times put it: “Burning 
coal creates pollution that harms human 
health and the environment. In addition to 
particulates, burning coal generates more 
carbon dioxide emissions than any other 
fuel, implicated as the number one source of 
human-caused climate change.” 

The politics of coal remain a dividing 
line in U.S. and tribal politics. The Obama 
administration has stepped up environmental 
regulations of coal and recently the Interior 
Department announced a review of coal 
leasing on federal lands. “Given serious 
concerns raised about the federal coal 
program, we’re taking the prudent step to hit 
pause on approving significant new leases so 
that decisions about those leases can benefit 
from the recommendations that come out 
of the review,” said Interior Secretary Sally 
Jewell. 

Coal is considered the most polluting 


type of fossil fuel. “The implication is that 
any fossil fuels that would take us over- 
budget will have to be left in the ground,” 
writes Roz Pidcock for CarbonBrief. 
“Globally this equates to 88 percent of the 
world’s known coal reserves, 52 percent of 
gas and 35 percent of oil.” So the tribal bets 
on coal are coming at a bad time, both in terms 
of market-prices and meeting international 
agreements to reduce emissions. Neither the 
Congress nor a future president can change 
this fact. Markets are not going to suddenly 
come back for coal and the rest of the world 
has already made a decision about the future 
of energy. 

Of course, the Crow are not the 
only tribal government or Alaska Native 
corporation that sees a future in coal. 

The Navajo Nation purchased a coal 
mine in 2014. And the Tyonek Native 
Corporation has plans to develop the 
Chuitna Coal project with the PacRim Coal 
Company. The village corporation favors the 
project, while the Tyonek Native village, a 
tribal government, is opposed because of the 
mining’s impact on rivers, salmon and the 
community. 

The impact of climate change is a huge 
concern for many Tribes. But even before 
climate change the Northern Cheyenne - 
also a coal rich Tribe - decided on a different 
route. 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the 
Northern Cheyenne demanded that its 
trustee block leases with Peabody Coal. 
Then the Northern Cheyenne successfully 
set higher air quality standards. According 
to the Bureau of Land Management: “The 
Tribe became concerned that, because 
of prevailing wind patterns, air pollution 
from these massive plants would pollute 
the Reservation airshed. Under prevailing 
legal standards, the powerplant was not 
obliged to minimize such pollution . . . 
The Tribe decided to become the first unit 
of government in the Nation - federal, 
state, local or tribal - to voluntarily raise 
the air quality standard within its territory 
to the most pristine standard under law. 
Specifically, the Tribal Council moved to 
raise the Reservation air quality standard to 
the highest permitted by law - Class I - a 
standard which theretofore applied only to 
National Parks and Wilderness Areas.” 

Mark Trahant is the Charles R. Johnson 
Endowed Professor of Journalism at the 
University of North Dakota. He is an 
independent journalist and a member of The 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. This story first 
appeared on Indian Country Today. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez practices public speaking Jan. 24 during a mock interview with professional pageant coaches Jules Meyer, Michelle 
Aguirre and Jaime Converse-Estrada Jan. 24. 

Miss Seminole takes expert 
track toward Miss Indian World 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Sally Tommie 
appointed to 
national Native 
arts board 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Sally Tommie, daughter and 
granddaughter of traditional tribal artists 
Minnie Tommie and Sallie Chupco 
Tommie, respectively, grew up surrounded 
by art and experienced how sweetgrass 
baskets, dolls and patchwork put food on 
her family’s table. 

As a recently appointed Native Arts 
and Cultures Foundation (NACF) board 
of directors member, Tommie will be in a 
position to help support Native American 
artists nationwide through monetary grants. 

NACF is dedicated to supporting and 
preserving American Indian, Alaska Native 
and Native Hawaiian arts and cultures for 
future generations. The national nonprofit 
organization has raised nearly $6.3 million 
since 2010 and awarded it to 163 Native 
artists and organizations in 26 states. 

Tommie, owner of Chupco Indian Art 
Gallery in Hollywood, believes Native 
American art’s importance includes 
bringing a valuable perspective to 
contemporary life. She said she is honored 
to serve on the board. 

“The foundation has been able to 
transform lives,” Tommie said. “We are 
charged with the preservation of art and 
culture. Art tells our story in our own 
voice.” 

The 11 -member board meets nine 
times a year, four in person and five via 
conference call, during which they review 
portfolios submitted by artists through 
a national call for entries process. A 
committee of arts professionals and NACF 
staff chooses the candidates, and the board 
chooses the fellows, or grant recipients. 

“NACF’s goal is to change 
communities through art,” Tommie said. 
“Once we decide on the artists, the money 
awarded is based on the art that will be 
produced.” 

Fellowship awards up to $20,000 are 
bestowed on individual artists working in 
traditional arts, music, visual arts, artistic 

♦ See SALLY TOMMIE on page 4A 


Since she was crowned Miss Florida 
Seminole in July, Destiny Nunez has 
appeared at 11 events in Florida and 
Oklahoma. Representing the Tribe is part 
of her responsibilities, as is vying for Miss 
Indian World during the Gathering of 
Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

The April competition will feature 


contestants from throughout Indian Country 
who will be judged on tribal knowledge, 
public speaking, dance, traditional talent and 
personal interviews. To prepare, Nunez has 
been training with an experienced pageant 
coach since November. 

“I’m more confident, there is no 
shakiness in my voice and I don’t get as 
nervous as I used to,” Nunez said. “I’ve 
learned to manage my nerves and gotten 
progressively better.” 

One of Nunez’s biggest events to date 


was speaking to about 50 fourth-graders and 
teachers at a Fort Pierce school. Nunez said 
she would not have spoken so well without 
help from her coach, Jules Meyer. 

Meyer, of PR Pageant Coaches, leads a 
team of experts who advise contestants and 
teach techniques necessary to command the 
pageant stage, which include interviewing 
skills, stage presence and public speaking. 
Meyer said Nunez can use the skills for the 

♦ See PAGEANT TRAINING on page 5A 


Record crowd attends ‘Struggle for Survival’ 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — In what was once 
Chairman James E. Billie’s Big Cypress 
camp, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum hosted 
its largest opening reception Jan. 16 with 
the celebration of three new exhibits that 
document the Seminoles’ stamp on U.S. 
history. 

More than 200 attendees gathered at the 
Museum’s picnic area to hear guest speakers 
share experiences of how the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida has benefited from the efforts 
of past Seminoles before witnessing it for 
themselves through “Struggle for Survival: 
1817-1858,” “Telling Our Stories: Oral 
History and Traditions” and “Conversations.” 


Preparation took three years to make the 
exhibits successful. 

“People have said the three exhibits go 
nicely together since the ‘Telling Our Stories’ 
exhibit is orally oriented, the prize-winning 
Seminole Tribune photographers’ exhibit is 
aesthetically oriented and the ‘Struggle for 
Survival’ exhibit is fully immersive,” said 
Eric Griffis, oral history coordinator. 

“Telling Our Stories: Oral History and 
Traditions” features 10 personal accounts of 
life from notable Seminole elders and others 
whose lives have been impacted by Seminole 
culture and tradition. Attendees could don 
headphones and hear accurate portrayals of 
Seminole life. 

“Conversations” consists of 14 images 
captured while reporting news during the past 


three years by award-winning photographers 
Beverly Bidney, Kevin Johnson and Eileen 
Soler. 

“The juxtaposition of cultural activities 
and everyday events symbolizes that 
Seminoles are modern-day people who look 
to the future while preserving their past,” 
reads a synopsis of the photos on the Mosaic 
Gallery wall. 

On her Facebook page, Fort Lauderdale 
art gallery owner Robin Merrill congratulated 
“Conversations” exhibit photographers for 
their “top-notch journalism in an age of 
diminishing newspapers.” 

The main exhibit, “Struggle for Survival: 
1817-1858,” covers the Seminole Wars and 
the Seminoles’ fight to remain Unconquered. 
The exhibit entrance immerses guests into a 


swamp-like environment filled with cypress 
knees and Spanish moss with crickets 
chirping and other noises of the night. 

A small re-creation of the Grey Cloud 
steamer that transported conquered Natives 
from Florida to Oklahoma allows guests a 
place to reflect on the plight. 

“We hope our visitors will come out with 
a new way of viewing the Seminole Wars,” 
said Annette Snapp, operations manager. 

An interactive app allowed attendees 
to experience what survival entailed during 
the wars. Seminoles lived off what the land 
provided, and knowledge of the land was 
used against militias to better ensure their 
survival. Learning from the Spanish, they 
used more advanced weapons to defend 
themselves. 

“We wanted people to understand the 
challenges that the Seminoles faced. Against 
those innumerable odds, they are still here. 
That is why they are Unconquered,” said 
Museum curator Rebecca Fell. 

Speakers at the event included the 
Miccosukee Tribe’s Lee Tiger, Moses Jumper 
Jr., Chief Justice Willie Johns, Miss Florida 
Seminole Destiny Nunez and Dr. Harry A. 
Kersey Jr., who has been heavily involved in 
Seminole and Miccosukee affairs for decades 
and penned a book on the late Buffalo Tiger. 

Lee Tiger read the Buckskin Declaration 
- on display in the Struggle for Survival 
exhibit - while also providing background 
information on its origins. His father, 
Buffalo Tiger, translated and transcribed the 
document, which Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank described as being “comparable in 
the outside culture to the Magna Carta or the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Past treaties promising that tribal lands 
would be available didn’t hold true, resulting 
in the declaration of sovereignty, Lee Tiger 
said. 

“How easy it must have been for them 
to just fold over. I’m sure they were broken 
and it was difficult, but what they were doing 
and what they were wanting in the document 
paved the way for us to be the strong Tribe 
we are today,” Nunez said. “It’s something 
that we look over quite often, especially the 
people younger than me.” 

Chairman Billie spoke of Seminole life 
prior to the Buckskin Declaration and its 
importance. He mentioned spending time 
living in a camp off Tamiami Trail and living 
with his clan uncle Morgan Smith, who 
was one of the people working to help the 
Seminoles become a federally recognized 
Tribe. 



Aaron Tommie 

Guests observe the ‘Struggle for Survival: 1817-1858’ exhibit, which includes a re-creation of the Grey Cloud steamer used to transport Natives to 
Oklahoma, Jan. 16 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 


45th Tribal Fair 
and Pow Wow to 
kick off Feb. 5 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 45th annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow will 
be filled with colorful sights and traditional 
sounds as about 500 competitive dancers and 
drummers from throughout Indian Country 
vie for their share of a $150,000 prize purse. 

The celebration of Native arts and 
culture kicks off Feb. 5 with the Grand Entry 
at 10 a.m. and continues through Feb. 7 at 
Hard Rock Live arena at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. 

In addition to dance and drum 
competitions, the event will feature about 60 
vendors selling Native arts, crafts, jewelry, 
clothing and food at Hard Rock Live and in 
the Hooters parking lot at Seminole Paradise. 
The venues are expected to attract thousands 
of visitors daily. 

The Grand Entry will introduce tribal 
leaders, Seminole royalty and exhibition 
dancers twice daily before competitions 
commence. 

Competitive dance events will feature 
Fancy, Grass, Chicken, Northern Traditional, 
Southern Straight, Jingle, Southern Buckskin 
and N/S Cloth (combined) for men, women 
and teens. The drum competition will include 
Northern and Southern categories and a hand 
drum competition. Four special exhibition 
dances sponsored by Tribal citizens round 
out the event. 

Entertainment will include the blues 
rocker Kenny Wayne Shepherd Band Feb. 7 
at 1 p.m. at Hard Rock Live. Other musical 
artists on the schedule are country singer 
Elizabeth Cook, and The Osceola Brothers, 
Derek Miller, Ted Nelson and Cowbone 
bands. Alligator wrestling, wildlife shows 
and hoop dancer Daniel Tramper will add 
thrills to the weekend. 

The Native Reel Cinema Fest, a new 
addition to Tribal Fair, will premier three 
short films by filmmaker Steven Paul Judd, 
of the Kiowa and Choctaw tribes, followed 
by a question and answer session with him. 
One film was co-produced by Seminole 
Tribal citizens Everett Osceola and Gordon 
Wareham. The films will be shown Feb. 5 at 
5:30 p.m. and Feb. 6 at 5 p.m. in Seminole 
Paradise. 

Tribal Fair and Pow Wow events will 
be shown online during a Seminole Media 
Productions livestream. 


Brighton Field 
Day expected 
to draw 30,000 


BY AAR0NT0MMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — The 78th annual 
Brighton Field Day Festival & PRC A Rodeo 
is sure to provide thousands of people with 
entertainment, food and lasting memories 
Feb. 12-14 on the grounds of the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena. The weekend helps present 
generations bridge the gap with Seminole 
traditions of the past. 

In 1938, teachers William Boehmer and 
his wife, Edith, started the event to bring 
Seminoles from all reservations together. 
Early competitions included the 100-yard 
dash and sewing for women. When the event 
opened to the public, non-Indians were able 
to buy Seminole-made items, such as dolls, 
dresses and shirts. In the late 1960s, the 
rodeo was built. In 2014, Indian horse relay 
races were introduced. 

About 20,000 people flock to Brighton 
for the fun-filled weekend each year, and an 
estimated 30,000 are expected to attend this 
year’s event. 

Ever since Chairman’s special assistant 
Norman “Skeeter” Bowers invited Florida 
State University to attend the event several 
years ago, FSU’s band The Marching Chiefs 
and Osceola and his horse Renegade have 
been popular additions. 

“Whether you are an FSU fan or not, 
their presence is moving, especially during 
the preshow of the rodeo on Saturday. The 
band performs the National Anthem and then 
the band brings in Renegade and Osceola 
with the FSU war chant. Your chest just 
fills with pride,” said Lucy Bowers, Council 
executive administrative assistant and the 
festival’s lead coordinator. 

The Professional Rodeo Cowboys 
Association and Xtreme Bulls will feature 
200 contestants during the festival’s rodeo 
events. Jimmy Riffle, from the Animal Planet 
show “Gator Boys,” will also return. Several 
musical guests, including Native hip-hop 
artist Supaman, will be perform throughout 
the weekend. Country musician Neal McCoy 

+ See FIELD DAY on page 8A 


+ See RECEPTION on page 8A 
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Beverly Bidney 

Fishermen beach their boats on the bank of a Big Cypress canal to bring their catch to the weigh-in 
Dec. 29 at the Big Cypress First Baptist Church fishing tournament. 


Fish, prayer center of 
Big Cypress tournament 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress 
Reservation’s canals and ponds were 
crowded Dec. 29 with competitive 
fishermen, women and children vying to 
haul in the biggest catch during the Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church’s adult and 
youth fishing tournament. 


About 30 adults and 30 youth 
participated in the catch-and-release 
tournament, and plenty of fish took their 
bait. Adults were limited to artificial lures 
and a catch of five bass, while youth could 
use minnows, worms and lures to catch five 
of any fish to qualify for the weigh-in. 

Pastor Salaw Hummingbird manned the 
scale, and Josh Jumper tallied the results at 
the end of the day. 

“Our church is a 
brotherhood of fishermen,” 
Pastor Hummingbird said. 
“The main thing is to get 
together and just have a 
good time. We will feed 
them and share the gospel at 
the end of the day.” 

Blevyns Jumper, who 
fished with his father, Josh 
Jumper, reeled in 14.43 
pounds of fish. As he 
released his catch, he made 
sure the fish survived the 
ordeal. He took each one 
by the mouth and gently 
moved it through the water 
to ensure the gills were 
saturated enough for the fish 
to breathe underwater. 

Maleah Smith, who 
loves to fish with her 
grandfather Chucky 

Osceola, brought in two 
bass. 

“When she’s not in 
school, she’s fishing,” 
Osceola said. “I tell her she 
needs to get a boat and go 
out more.” 

After all the fish were 
weighed and released, 
the group enjoyed dinner, 
prayer and prizes. 

The adult winner was 
Josh Jumper with a total 
weight of 14.43 pounds; the 
youth winner was Thanoke 
Billie with a catch of 5.09 
pounds. 


Beverly Bidney 

Blevyns Jumper hauls a net of big bass to be weighed during the 
Big Cypress First Baptist Church fishing tournament. 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


about 4 miles north of Big Cypress. 

According to the county’s Property 
Appraiser’s Office, FPL owns 26 parcels of 
land in Hendry, 25 of which stretch along 
the west side of Country Road 833 from the 
Big Cypress Reservation’s north border to 
Deer Fence Canal. Five parcels in between 
are still owned by McDaniel Ranch. 

In government, public readings 
occur to allow all people a chance to hear 
proposals before elected officials take final 
action. The public is generally able then or 
before the reading to speak about the issue 
- regardless of whether they agree. 


After the final reading occurs, county 
commissioners will then be permitted to 
adopt the amendments and effectively 
change the comprehensive land plan. 

The amendment process is complicated, 
but according to Florida law the adoption of 
amendments must be finished and changes 
made into law within six months of the time 
when government agencies, such as the 
South Florida Water Management District, 
issued formal comments on the changes. In 
this case, six months is up in April 2016. 

However, anticipating that more time 
may be needed to complete FPL and Tribe 
agreements, Hammer also submitted a 
letter to the county to delay adopting the 
amendments through May 3 1 . The adoption 
delay was also granted. 


♦ NLC 

From page 3A 


other personal and business tasks. 

Smith called the renovation project a 
“birthing process” that began in 2010 with 
plans to create the first LEAD-certified 
Native Learning facility in the United States, 
but that did not happen due to exorbitant 
cost. 

The center is “tribal centric,” Bonville 

said. 

Classrooms are tagged with clan names 
such as Panther and Big Town. The floors 
are covered in tribal graphic designs. 

“The room names pay respect to the 
Tribe,” Bonville said. 

NLC staff stayed on schedule throughout 
the nearly two-month renovation. 

For example, during the first week of 
December alone, the team, which through 
HUD holds dozens of trainings at home and 
throughout the nation annually, held Section 
184 housing training in Portland, Oregon; 
a seminar on grant writing for the Seneca 
Nation in Buffalo, New York; and a policies 
and procedures technical assistance training 
for Mashpee Wampanoag in Mashpee, 
Massachusetts. 

During the same week, the department 


staged two webinars from Hollywood: 
Indigenous Evaluation 101: Designing 
Program Evaluations that are Tribally 
Responsive and Roadmap to Healthy Native 
Homes - Developing Recommendations for 
Your New Housing Project. 

The Home Expansion Loan Program 
session in February will be the first Seminole 
Tribe training held since renovations were 
completed in late January. In March, NLC 
will host the first multi-Tribe event when 
it opens doors for the annual EWONAP 
Regional Meeting. EWONAP serves 66 
Tribes in six states. 

Smith said housing training via NLC is 
available to all Tribes in the United States, as 
requested and logistically available. So far, 
about 1 0,000 trainings have been provided. 

Out-of-state trainings will still 
be provided by NLC, but the at-home 
renovations make it easier and more 
affordable to host trainings in Hollywood, 
Smith said. Previously, ballrooms at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood were utilized. Now, 80 to 100 
trainees can be accommodated in NLC’s 
remodeled space. 

“Everyone loves to come to Florida, 
and Tribes everywhere are appreciative that 
we are here to provide the housing training 
they need,” Smith said. 


Fishing reels in old memories, 
future fun for Brighton seniors 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Fish began to bite 
almost immediately for seniors on a chilly 
January night at the Harney Pond Canal lock 
near Brighton. 

Five hours later, 70 black crappies and 
a handful of catfish and bass filled a cooler. 

“It’s good eating,” said Willie Johns, 
smiling as his first catch wiggled and wrestled 
still hooked on the line. 

Nighttime fishing, hosted monthly 
through winter for the past nine years by the 
Brighton Elder Services Department, brought 
17 seniors to the water’s edge Jan. 12 for 
relaxation and good company. The previous 
night out, Dec. 20, landed 50 fish. 

Chairs, poles, rods, snacks and drinks 
are provided by the department. Staffers 
stand by from 4 to 10 p.m. to serve all senior 
needs from baiting hooks to releasing fish 
into the collective catch. 

“And if fish are biting and they want to 
stay until 11, we stay,” said the center’s site 
manager Patricia Yates. “In the past, when 
we had enough volunteers, we’d clean some 
catch and cook fish snacks up right then and 
there.” 

Activity coordinator Donna Turtle said 
the winter activity series can run through 
April if night temperatures are cold enough 
to keep most mosquitoes away and all seniors 
cool and comfortable. 

The next fishing night is Feb. 18, but 
seniors will enjoy December and January’s 
now frozen catch several days earlier. On 
Feb. 11, the fish will be fried outdoors on the 
senior center patio and then brought inside to 
eat with hush puppies and cheese grits at a 
lunchtime Valentine’s Day soiree. 

Officially, the elder fishing nights were 
started by Turtle’s mother, Leah Minnick, 
who for 35 years worked for Elder Services 
until her retirement as the department 
director in 2012, Turtle said. Minnick passed 
away a year later, said her other daughter 


Debbie Carter, who fished for hours on the 
recent Wednesday. 

“Our mom loved to fish. When she was 
alive we’d just come out, sit on the concrete 
and fish all day. We didn’t even care if we 
caught fish or not. Now, every time I come 
fishing I think of her,” Carter said. 

Then, the lock was more accessible 
without fences and danger signs that now 
infringe on the otherwise bucolic scene. 

Bom and raised in Brighton, elder 
Onnie Osceola remembers earlier days 
when night fishing was a necessity, not a 
pastime, and Tribal citizens lit small fires 
in the rocks along the canal bank to keep 
warm. She recalled when groups of seniors 
met up at Indian Prairie Canal closer to Lake 
Okeechobee where more fish seemed to bite 


- until Seminole seniors were prohibited 
from the site. 

“Now we have heaters out here, we get 
to eat sandwiches and drink hot coffee, and 
our grandkids come out,” Osceola said. 

Onnie Dallas Cypress, Onnie Osceola’s 
daughter, brought her fiance, Jose Serrano, 
and four of their children to enjoy the night. 
Mostly, the kids wanted to play on the rocks 
but Oddyssie Cypress, 6, made her first catch 
and Marley, 3, sat on a folding chair patiently 
watching and learning about fishing from her 
grandma. 

“The children have more questions 
about alligators being in the water than fish 
these days, but Marley still told me, ‘Get that 
fish on the hook.’ It’s nice out here,” Onnie 
Osceola said. 



Eileen Soler 

Debbie Carter, whose mother, Leah Minnick, established senior fishing nights out hosted by the 
Brighton Elder Services Department, shows her fresh-caught black crappie. 



Eileen Soler 

From left, Brighton elders Norman Johns, Willie Johns and Elbert Snow enjoy a brisk night Jan. 12 of fishing for winter catch out on Harney Pond Canal. 


♦ SALLY TOMMIE 

From page 3A 


innovation and literature. Community 
Inspiration Projects (CIP) grants, ranging 
from $10,000 to $40,000, are doled out to 
artists whose work will effect social change 
in communities. 

Tommie said her mother often worked 
late into the night to make traditional arts 



Beverly Bidney 

Sally Tommie poses in her Chupco Indian Art 
Gallery in Hollywood. 


and crafts in their Fort Pierce camp. As an 
adult, Tommie understands the sacrifices her 
mother made to pay the bills. 

“That art fed us many days and kept us 
warm many nights,” she said. “I owe my 
life to the arts. That’s why Em so passionate 
about this organization. So many people 
depend on art; it’s important that it survive.” 

Tommie was recommended to NACF 
by two board members. After a vigorous 
vetting process that included her explanation 
of why Native American art is important 
and her involvement with the genre, she was 
nominated, interviewed and recommended 
for approval. 

“We were so impressed with her 
communication skills and spirit of positive 
can-do-ness,” said NACF President and 
CEO T. Lulani Arquette, a Native Hawaiian. 
“She is an inspiring person.” 

Arquette appreciates Tommie’s 
leadership abilities. Owner of Redline Media 
Group, Tommie is a successful entrepreneur 
with a background in communications. She 
also has a passion for art, which made her the 
perfect choice for the position, Arquette said. 

Tommie said she has shared several 
marketing ideas since joining the board 
and hopes her contributions will make a 
difference in the organization. She would 
also like to host a fundraising gala for 
fellows at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood in the future to bring 
more attention to NACF. 

“I’m an outside-of-the-box thinker,” 
Tommie said. “I’m excited that I get to 
combine my worlds. I’m pleased to volunteer 
to make a difference in this way through art 
and culture.” 

The Native Arts and Cultures Foundation 
call for entries for the annual NACF National 
Artist Fellowship is open now through March 
21. Eligibility to apply is for artists who are 


enrolled as a Native citizen among any of the 
federally or state recognized Native Nations 
in the borders of the U.S. or Alaska Native 
Corporations or with documentation of 
Native Hawaiian ancestry. To apply or view 
any previous National Artist Fellowship 
profiles, visit the NACF website at http:// 
www. NativeA rtsAndCultures. org/. 


“We were so 
impressed 
with her 
communication 
skills and spirit 
of positive can- 
do-ness. She 
is an inspiring 

person.” 

- T. Lulani Arquette, 
NACF President and CEO 
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Seminole Restaurant Review 

Cuban Cafe of Jupiter: A recommendation made by Connie Gowen 

BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 



Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez speaks with pageant coach Jules Meyer after a mock interview 
to prepare her for the Miss Indian World competition in April at the Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow. 


JUPITER — Since its soft opening 
at the end of 2015, Cuban Cafe of Jupiter 
has had a steady stream of loyal customers. 
Seminole Tribal citizen Melissa Pichardo 
opened the restaurant with her husband, 
Arnold Pichardo, to bring a little taste of 
Cuba to the Jupiter area. 

For this review, I made two trips to 
the cafe to try different menu items and to 
compare the food quality and service. 

My first visit was on their opening day. 
The cafe seemed tiny because of the rush of 
nonstop customers coming in to try the Cuban 
cuisine. A line of customers formed from 
the front counter to outside the door. When 
I reached the front counter, Melissa greeted 
me with a warm smile and whispered, “It’s 
been like this since we’ve been opened at 6 
a.m. We thought we might have two or three 
people waiting for us this morning to get 
some coffee but we had 15 people waiting.” 

I took a quick glance over the menu and 
selected the homemade chicken soup and 
everyday special, Cuban tamale with pulled 



Gordon Wareham 

The everyday special: Cuban tamale with pulled 
pork, chicken noodle soup and black beans and 
rice. 


♦ DEVIL’S GARDEN 

From page 1A 


development of the land, Backhouse said. 
THPO has an educated idea of the site’s 
exact location but keeps it hidden to prevent 
disruption of the site, he said. 

A group of Loxahatchee Battlefield 
Preservationists toured the area Jan. 1 6 with 
Clewiston Museum Director Butch Wilson. 
Also in attendance was historian Patsy West, 
whose book about Jones will be published 
in April. 

Jones, aka Abiaki, led the resistance 
against removal by the U.S. Army during 
the Second and Third Seminole Wars. He is 


pork. The special came with black beans and 
white rice and plantains. 

I first tried the homemade chicken soup 
with a slurp of the noodles and smile on my 
face. I quickly found myself looking at the 
bottom of an empty bowl. The chicken was 
plentiful and tender, the broth was well- 
seasoned, and the noodles and potatoes were 
fresh. I wanted another bowl but I had the 
everyday special to try. Wiping my lips with 
a napkin, I focused my attention to the Cuban 
tamale with pulled pork and the side of black 
beans over rice. 

As I opened the container, the aroma of 
the tamale and pulled pork was intoxicating. 
The tamale had a good blend of spices and 
the texture was firm and moist. The black 
beans and rice were delicious and could be 
a meal by itself. But the best was the pulled 
pork. When I took a bite of the pulled pork 
my eyes closed with delight - the juicy pork 
was perfectly seasoned, not too salty and not 
overpowered by garlic. The only problem I 
found with this meal was that I finished it too 
quickly. 

I asked Melissa and Arnold why they 
decided to open the cafe, and Melissa 



Gordon Wareham 

Grilled chicken breast with black beans and rice, 
sweet plantains, chicken empanadas, chicken 
noodle soup and cafe con leche. 


said to be the reason the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida is not part of the Seminole Nation of 
Oklahoma. 

“He protected his people, language and 
culture,” West said. “His main objective was 
to keep his people in Florida and keep the 
tradition and culture going.” 

Jones’ military strategy prevented the 
Tribe from being forced into Oklahoma, 
more so than any other Southeastern Tribe, 
according to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
website. U.S. troops called him “the devil” 
because he hid his people so well. 

“Knowing all of the water roads across 
the Everglades gave Sam Jones a legendary 
and uncanny reputation, as he could surface 
quickly to be seen in many diverse locales,” 


responded, “We were only going to do Cuban 
pastries and coffee but people started to ask 
about Cuban sandwiches and other dishes, so 
we decided to expand our menu.” Arnold said 
all food on the menu comes from his mother’s 
recipes for an authentic Cuban taste. 

On this visit the cafe closed at 6 p.m., 
so I ordered a Cuban sandwich to take home 
for dinner and a box of Cuban pastries for the 
dinner crew who were going to sample them 
for this review. I can honestly say that because 
I got stuck in rush-hour traffic and took two- 
and-a-half hours to drive back home, the 
Cuban sandwich never had a chance to make 
it home for dinner. The bread was toasted to 
a nice crispy crunch and ingredients of the 
sandwich blended perfectly. The dinner crew 
reported the Cuban pastries were delicious 
and asked for more when I returned for the 
second visit. 

I returned to Cuban Cafe of Jupiter on 
Jan. 14 wanting to try other items on their 
menu and to see if the quality of their food 
matched my first visit. As I entered, I saw 
the cafe was busy with customers coming 
in for lunch, coffee and Cuban pastries. As 
I stepped up to the front counter Melissa 
welcomed me back and said, “We are open 
till 8 p.m. and serve dinner now. The requests 
from our customers for dinner has been 
overwhelming.” 

My order for lunch: chicken empanadas 
and a bowl of chicken noodle soup as 
appetizers and grilled chicken breast with 
black beans and rice and sweet plantains for 
my meal. The chicken empanadas’ crust was 
crunchy and the chicken was tender. The big 
question I had was would the chicken noodle 
soup be as delicious as the first visit. With the 
first slurp of noodles and broth, I could taste 
it was better than before and found myself 
staring at another empty container wanting 
more. 

The chicken breast was cooked by 
Melissa’s sister, Seminole Tribal citizen 
Victoria Frank. The chicken breast was 
seasoned and cooked to a golden brown, 
plated with black beans over rice and served 
with sweet plantains; the meal was absolutely 
delicious and I was wondering if I had room 
in my belly for dinner. 

I had an appointment at the Elliott 
Museum in Martin County and would return 
to the cafe later for dinner. On my way back 
to the cafe, I was informed that Victoria 
prepared a special dinner that she makes for 
only a few of their special customers. 

As I entered the cafe, I could not wait 
for what was prepared for my dinner. I sat 
down at the table with excitement and my 
dinner was served. A plate of chicken and 
rice smothered in picadillo was place before 
me and my mouth watered. A customer that 
was ordering looked to Melissa and pointed 
at my plated and asked, “Can I have that to 
go; that looks so delicious.” 

I sampled a small portion of the chicken 
and yellow rice and it had a very nice taste. 
The marvelous blend between picadillo and 
seasoning of the yellow rice made the dish 
incredible. 

With a full belly and a box of Cuban 
guava and cheese pastries for the dinner crew 
I made my way back home. 

Cuban Cafe of Jupiter is located at 
9260 W. Indiantown Rd, unit B5, Jupiter, 
FL 33478, so if you’re on your way to 
Brighton, Okeechobee or making your way 
up to Orlando, stop by and try some delicious 
Cuban cuisine. Their menu and prices can be 
found on their Facebook page or by calling 
561-295-5332. 

If a Tribal member has a restaurant 
recommendation, message Gordon Wareham 
through The Seminole Tribune. The Tribune 
does not pay for the meal 


West said. “Fear then caused the enlisted 
men to refer to Jones as The devil’ in poems 
and songs.” 

Jones took advantage of the time 
during peace negotiations to plant crops, 
trade goods and fortify his Tribe for future 
skirmishes, Wilson said. Soldiers destroyed 
the abundant crops whenever they found 
them and the land is still referred to as 
Devil’s Garden. 

“This was a place of refuge, but there 
was no secure place in South Florida for the 
Seminoles,” Wilson said. “Jones was the 
core of the Seminole heart.” 

The land was purchased in 2010 
and restoration of the first 2,800 acres 
is underway. Work on the remainder of 
the property, which is leased by U.S. 
Sugar’s Southern Gardens Citrus for citrus 
production, will begin in 2018 when the 
lease ends. Completion of the project is 
slated for 2021. 

To accomplish the project goals, the 
District will remove buildings, tanks, solid 
waste and abandoned wells, clear citrus 
trees, level planting beds, remove exotic 
and nuisance vegetation, backfill canals 
and degrade roads and levees to restore 
sheetflow. The land will be replanted with 
pines, cypress, sable palm and other native 
plants. 

In a 2013 land assessment, the District 
stated the restored land will be heavily used 
by wildlife and will serve as an excellent 
habitat for Florida panthers, black bears, 
deer, cara caras, turkeys, raptors, wading 
birds, muskrats and other species. 

Backhouse and his team will ensure 
restoration efforts remain respectful of 
culturally sensitive areas. 

“We are monitoring the work to make 
sure the historic sites aren’t impacted,” 
Backhouse said. “We made sure their plans 
respected the sites and we want to make sure 
the sites aren’t disturbed.” 


♦ PAGEANT TRAINING 

From page 3A 


rest of her life. 

“I’m so proud of Destiny, she’s been 
working hard,” Meyer said. “Every day she 
is getting stronger and becoming the best 
version of herself, which is what this is all 
about.” 

During a Jan. 24 coaching session, 
Meyer’s team worked 
with Nunez on her 
onstage walk, one-on- 
one interview and talent 
presentation. At the end 
of the day, a mock panel 
of judges asked Nunez 
questions under pressure. 

Nunez is the first 
Miss Florida Seminole 
to receive coaching prior 
to Miss Indian World, a 
decision Council made to 
help prepare her for the 
competition. 

“They wanted to 
build up her confidence 
and speaking abilities,” 
said Wanda Bowers, Miss 
Florida Seminole Pageant 
Committee chairwoman. 

“Hopefully we will send 
her all polished, and she 
will be prepared. It’s a big 
contest and is intimidating, 
so this year we are helping 
her.” 

By the time she joins 
other Miss Indian World 
hopefuls in New Mexico, 

Nunez will know exactly what to say and 
do so eloquently. Meyer has been working 
with her on storytelling skills, which will be 
her talent for the pageant. 

“There is storytelling and there is 
a way you can impact people with your 


♦ PROFITS 

From page 1A 


Services and products include 
Intermezzo Wines, Jani-King janitorial 
franchise, Seminole Pride fresh fruit, Noble 
Juice, Seminole Pride Beef, OWV natural 
spring water, the Brighton RV Resort, 
Seminole Board Construction, Hard Rock 
Energy Drink and Askar Energy fuel 
distributors. 

Most successful were: Noble Juice, 
now with nine product choices available at 
Publix grocery stores; Hard Rock Energy 
drinks now selling at 600 7-Eleven stores 
in Texas; and the Tribe’s cattle business, 
which has soared in recent years to become 
the second largest Brangus seed stock 
operation in the United States. 

Ulizio credited the cattle business as 
a prime example for continued success in 
consumer product sales: the Tribe’s legacy 
stock, bom and raised on Florida land, 
and the Tribe’s 4,500-acre Salacoa Valley 
Farms in Georgia boasts top Brangus stock. 

“Long ago the Salacoa bulls were ones 
we looked at but could never buy. Now the 
Tribe owns the entire herd,” Ulizio said. 

In the boxed beef category statewide, 
Seminole Beef has sold a record 1.75 
million pounds of beef and is currently the 
only among 15,000 beef producers in the 
state to be defined by Florida Department 
of Agriculture and Consumer Services as 
Fresh From Florida. 

In 2015, ground beef was added to the 
list of prime cuts served up at about 200 


words,” Meyer said. “She will do that if she 
is passionate about it and can deliver it from 
her heart.” 

Nunez said her confidence has spilled 
over into other areas of her life, including at 
the University of Central Florida where she 
is a junior majoring in education. She said 
she would have dropped out of a speech 
class if not for the coaching. 

“I would have taken something else, 
so I wouldn’t have to speak to everyone,” 
Nunez said. “Instead, I 
have the confidence to 
give it a shot. I realize 
I am able to stand up 
in front of people and 
talk to them, converse 
one on one and not shy 
away. This is helping 
me in my life every 
day.” 

Meyer felt 

confident she would 
see positive changes 
in Nunez. When she 
first met Nunez at the 
Princess Pageant in 
July, Meyer said she 
saw a young lady with 
incredible potential. 

“She is taking so 
much initiative in the 
community,” Meyer 
said. “The only way 
to get stronger is by 
doing these public 
events and telling 
people who you 
are and what you 
represent.” 

Meyer said she 
teaches personal growth; she shows her 
clients how to be their personal best. 

“Winning is all about believing you 
can win,” she said. “The more she embraces 
the journey, the more she loves it. I want her 
to know I’m on team Destiny.” 


restaurants nationwide. 

Other businesses also showed positive 
results in 2015. 

The Bol restaurant at Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood was 
noted for earning $3.5 million in revenue 
last year. Hollywood Board Rep. Steve 
Osceola said the Tribe will add another 
location later this year at Seminole Casino 
Coconut Creek. 

The Brighton RV Resort has doubled 
in revenue since 2013. The campground 
boasts four new family-sized cabins; 56 
renovated campsites with water, electric 
and sewer; a salon and day spa; swimming 
pool; recreation room; and wheelchair 
accessible bath house. 

Sugarcane crops delivered more 
than $1 million in sales for the third 
consecutive year; Seminole Construction is 
up more than 15 percent and Jani-King has 
“skyrocketed.” 

Though the annual shareholder recap 
was significantly positive, business leaders 
are not resting on achievement. Reviews 
of business strategies and results revealed 
needed improvements in marketing. 
Currently, websites and social media 
campaigns are in flux. 

Alex Johns, natural resource director 
and head of the cattle business, said Tribal 
citizens and others with interest in the 
Tribe’s success can help. 

“Tweet, Instagram, Facebook, Pinterest 
... some of the fastest ways to generate 
interest and business profit is to get word 
out. The more buzz, the more business, the 
higher premiums,” Johns said. 



Beverly Bidney 

A $150 million restoration project on land just north of Big Cypress Reservation is helping return 
14,437 acres to its original state as a wet prairie with scattered cypress domes, tree-island hammocks, 
depression marshes and slough-ways. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal citizens gather Jan. 9 at the Hard Rock Live concert arena turned conference hall for the 
Tribe’s annual shareholders meeting. 



Gordon Wareham 

Melissa Pichardo, Connie Gowen and Victoria Frank pose for a photo at Cuban Cafe of Jupiter. 


“Every day 
she is getting 
stronger and 
becoming the 
best version of 
herself, which 
is what this is 

all about.” 


- Jules Meyer, 
pageant coach 
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Holiday joy delivered Tampa to Trail 





Eileen Soler 

Scarlett Billie, 7 months, gets one of her first glimpses of Santa Claus during the Dec. 12 Big 
Cypress holiday celebration dubbed Candyland Christmas. 


Beverly Bidney 

Mother daughter duo Linda Beletso and Lorraine Posada enjoy the 
tribalwide senior’s Christmas party Dec. 10 in Immokalee. 


Aaron Tommie 

A gleeful grandmother smiles as her granddaughter looks at a present she received 
from Santa during the Trail Christmas party Dec. 11 at the Miccosukee Resort. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

With his balloon saber lying across his back, Colby DeMontmollin waits for emcee Paul 
Simmons to call his name for a gift during the Tampa Christmas party Dec. 16. 


Rachel Buxton 

Brighton kids enjoy a visit with Santa and Mrs. Claus during the Brighton Christmas celebration Dec. 
17 at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Eileen Soler 

AM Anderson, 10, shows off her cheerful reindeer artwork 
made from a popsicle stick, pipe cleaners and googly eyes 
during the Dec. 12 Big Cypress holiday celebration at Junior 
Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


Beverly Bidney 

Feeling the joy, Pete Hahn is surrounded by his children 
Presleigh Osceola-Hahn, 8, Davny Osceola, 6, Skyla Doctor, 
2, and Pagaache Osceola, 9, at the Hollywood Christmas 
party at Hard Rock Live Dec. 19. 



Aaron Tommie 


Rachel Buxton 

Charlie Micco enjoys snowboarding during the Brighton Christmas party at the Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena. 



Anani Griffin and Amir Johnson are all smiles as they pose with Santa Claus during the Fort Pierce Christmas party Dec. 16 at 
Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Teens celebrate a good time during their own Christmas party Dec. 19 at Paradise Live, where the DJ and 
entertainers kept the fun going until the wee hours. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Andrew Henry, Kelsey Lunch and baby Jordyn enjoy a photo with Santa and his Chief Elf at the 
Tampa Christmas party Dec. 16. 


Aaron Tommie 
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Beverly Bidney 

Sandy Billie shows off his University of Miami pendant, 
while Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. flaunts 
his University of Florida Santa hat in a good-natured rivalry 
among friends Dec. 10 at the tribalwide senior’s Christmas 
party in Immokalee. 


Rachel Buxton 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students sing and perform for the Brighton community 
Dec. 17 during the Elf on the Shelf Christmas party at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Chupco’s Landing’s matriarch Bessie Tommie poses for a photo with her son Kevin 
Tommie Sr., as President Mitchell Cypress smiles in the background. 


Aaron Tommie 

A baby is mesmerized by Santa Claus during the Trail 
Christmas party Dec. 11 at the Miccosukee Resort. 


Aaron Tommie 

Children at the Fort Pierce Christmas party construct candy-filled gingerbread houses Dec. 16 
at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

These youngsters dance the night away at the Hollywood Christmas party 
Dec. 19 at Hard Rock Live. 



Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee preschoolers don reindeer antlers while serenading seniors with a selection of Christmas carols at the tribalwide senior 
Christmas celebration in Immokalee. 


Eileen Soler 

A little girl skips along a colorful, cheerful path Dec. 12 that led in and out of the Big Cypress joy-filled holiday party 
dubbed Candyland Christmas. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO L EARN , A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Identifying 


A journey through Seminole 
history through memorabilia 


Sit*/ 4 Annual 

SEMINOLE INDIAN FAIR and RODEO 

Jrli'tuaxy 11, 12, and 13 



Owned and Operated by 

Seaiide Tribe el Florida, lee. 

6073 Stirling Rood 
Hollywood. Florida 


THIRD ANNUAL 


SEMIHOLE TRIBAL FAIR 


FEBRUARY 13 THRU 17, 1974 



SUBMITTED BY NATASHA CUERVO 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Ever since arriving at Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum three months ago I’ve been 
delighted with the broad range of objects 
we collect in our efforts to preserve and 
promote Seminole culture. We have a 
fantastic collection of patchwork textiles, 
photographs and oral histories, to name a 
few, but we also collect tribal memorabilia 
documenting events regularly organized by 
the Tribe. With the 45th annual Seminole 
Tribal Fair approaching, I couldn’t help but 
think about the different Tribal Fair booklets 
I’ve seen and how their covers reflect the 
different stages of this growing community. 

The first Tribal Fair, actually called the 
Seminole Indian Fair and Rodeo, took place 
in February 1972 at the Seminole Okalee 
Indian Village in Hollywood. Despite 
his alligator wrangling skill and power 
displayed on the cover, the young man, 
George Storm, humbly welcomes the viewer 
to the gathering. 

Two years later the fair’s title had 
changed to the Annual Seminole Tribal 
Fair and a more formal picture of two men 
and a boy in traditional dress were featured 
on the cover, standing tall and looking off 
into the distance. As was the case with the 
cover featuring George Storm, we rely on 
assistance from the community to identify 
the people in the images. We may not know 
who these three figures are yet, but their 
gaze ushers us forward while keeping us 
grounded in tradition. 

By 1976 the fair went with a full-color 
cover, this time featuring a painting titled 
“Booking Towards the Future,” by Fred 
Beaver, a nationally acclaimed Oklahoma 
Seminole artist. In the painting a Seminole 
family is looking from the camp toward the 
growing city, bridging tradition with a time 
where the Tribe had started to see their first 
contemporary business enterprises boom by 
way of tax-free cigarette sales and bingo. 

Fast forward 25 years and the Seminole 
Tribal F air had become a full-fledged tradition 
open even to visitors to the community. The 
cover, designed by Guy FaBree, another 
renowned artist who immersed himself 
in Seminole culture, encompasses the 
evolution of the Tribe up until that point. 
Couples appear as if walking through time, 
donning the dress of the era and showing 
the many versions of the Seminole warrior 
from hunter and fighter to cattle rancher 
and businessman. Patchwork style designs 
decorate the borders and the composition is 
brought together by a ring bearing the names 
of all the tribal reservations established by 
that time. 

Here again progress and growth walk 
hand in hand with tradition. 

Today we know the fair as the Seminole 
Tribal Fair and Pow Wow and are familiar 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

First Seminole Indian Fair and Rodeo booklet 
cover from February 1972. 


with a wide range of its advertisements, 
but it’s the diligent collecting or donation 
of objects like these booklets that allows 
us to illustrate how the Tribal Fair, and by 
extension the Seminole Tribe, has grown 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Third annual Seminole Tribal Fair cover from 
February 1974. 


and evolved. As always, we invite you to 
explore our vast collection and welcome 
any assistance in identifying the objects and 
photos that are waiting to tell us so much 
about Seminole culture and history. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Fifth annual Seminole Tribal Fair cover from Thirtieth annual Seminole Tribal Fair cover from 
February 1976. February 2001. 


Hah-pong-ke: Black Lips 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

The Black Tips alternative punk music 
band formed in 1999 in the Atlanta suburb of 
Dunwoody when guitarist Cole Alexander 
and bassist Jared Swilley needed something 
to do after being expelled from high school; 
it was two weeks after the Columbine 
massacre and the two pranksters were 
regarded as a “subculture danger,” according 
to OC Weekly. Drummer Joe Bradley and 
guitarist Ben Eberbaugh joined later. They 
released a seven- song album in 2002 on 
their own record label, Die Slaughterhaus. 

Days before their first tour was to begin, 
however, Eberbaugh was driving a car when 
he was struck by a drunk driver and killed. 
The band soldiered on, slowly building a 
fan base with their pastiche of blues, rock, 
doo-wop, country and punk. They gained 
national attention in 2006 with features 
in Spin and Rolling Stone. The band got 
exposure in The New York Times during the 
2007 South by Southwest music festival in 
Austin, Texas, and eventually embarked on 
a world tour in 2009. 

The Black Tips are famous for 
“provocative theatrics” - including 
vomiting, fireworks, live chickens, guitars 
on fire and other unpredictable, often 
profane antics. According to guitarist 
Alexander, most of these antics, which are 
center point in media coverage of the band, 
occurred in the band’s early days, a time 
when the band had not yet learned how to 
play their instruments. Despite constant 
media attention surrounding their antics, 
bassist Swilley said “it doesn’t seem all that 
crazy to me. It’s not like we have ever done 
a human sacrifice on stage or anything like 
that.” 

Bizarre behavior during a musical 
sojourn through India in 2009 caused the 
band to flee the country in mid-tour, when 
they felt threatened by law enforcement. 
iTunes web editor’s notes read: “Despite 
their reputation as venue-trashing avatars 
of sweaty debauchery and roaring garage 
rock chaos, the Black Tips possess a 
strikingly appealing pop sensibility and a 


knowing sense of humor that charmingly 
offsets their hedonistic poses. This is a band 
whose freewheeling carelessness reminds 
the listener that rock and roll is first and 
foremost about unbridled fun and youthful 
exhilaration.” 

In the song “Navajo,” described as a 
“trippy Native American jingle,” by reviewer 
Jeffrey Canino, the word Seminole is used 
as part of a string of Native tribal names in 
the chorus, which repeats itself at the end of 
the song, following a lengthy trilling of war 
whoops and other stereotypical American 
Indian “sounds.” Written in the dramatic Am 
key, the song is a stream of consciousness 
ride through a dream world of Native 
American symbols. The word “tipi” is 
misspelled, but the offensive word “squaw” 
is mispronounced as “squall.” 

Reviewer Canino writes, however, that 
“‘Navajo’ avoids being completely racist 
and winds up as a playful and spirited jaunt 
through a tee-pee (sic) romance.” 

In truth, one of the tribal names is not a 
Tribe. Etowah is a Muskogee word derived 
from italwa meaning “town.” According 
to Dean Snow, author of “Archaeology 
of Native North America,” the federally 
recognized Muscogee (Creek) Nation and 
Poarch Band of Creek Indians consider 
Etowah “to be their most important ancestral 
town. From 1000-1550 C.E., Etowah was 
occupied by a series of cycling chiefdoms 
over the course of five and a half centuries.” 

Etowah Indian Mounds comprise a 54- 
acre archaeological site near Cartersville, 
Georgia about an hour by car from the Black 
Fips’ Dunwoody hometown. According to 
authors Theodore Isham and Blue Clark, 
“Encyclopedia of Oklahoma History & 
Culture,” the mounds were built and occupied 
by prehistoric indigenous peoples of the 
South Appalachian Mississippian culture 
(a regional variation of the Mississippian 
culture) of eastern North America, ancestors 
of the historic Muskogean language- 
speaking Muscogee (Creek) people. Etowah 
Indian Mounds Historic Site is a designated 
National Historic Fandmark and the most 
intact Mississippian culture site in the 
Southeast. 



Photo courtesy of Black Lips publicity 

The Black Lips alternative punk music band. 


‘Navajo’ lyrics 

I fell in love with a little Indian girl 
And she stole my heart away 
She took me to a pow-wow way out on 
the plains 

And runs with bears, danced and brought 
the rains 

I listened to the stories all through the 
night 

Through the haze of that peace pipe 
The night grew long so I found a tee pee 
And you can bet I brought that squall girl 
with me 

Could be Cherokee, Inuit, Etowah, 
Navajo, 

Sioux, Creek, Apache, Seminole bravo 
Tomahawk, arrow, anyway the wind blow 
It’s just fine with me 
Buffalo, wolfpack, rawhide knapsack 
Arrowhead, Mohawk, other Tribe to 
attack 

Take my wife back to that land with me 
All I gotta do is take that love to the floor 
After all, I liked the way you were before 




m 

Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 


Lak Ka Che Hoo 
Mashe Ahfachkee 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
January 23, 1998 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

T he New Year is on its way and it 
is already Jan. 8, 1998. Hope all 
of you had enjoyable holidays 
and visited all your families 
and friends. There is hope 
that this New Year will bring 
you better things than last 
year. That is why we make 
resolutions. 

Today, if you are a 
drinker or use drugs, see that 
your children are in a safe 
place before you go out. In 
the past it would be reported 
that young children were on 
the streets past midnight. 

There is nothing worse than 
to hear a child got hurt or is 
lost. 

You don’t want to have the regret of 
being that parent if something does happen 
to your child. Instead of ignoring your 
children, take them fishing or on some 
other outing. 

I’ve seen one family caught in a life 
of alcohol abuse and saw how it destroyed 



the family. I would see them out on the 
streets stealing to get money in any way 
to support their habits. It’s sad, as they are 
good looking kids. 

I told their father once, “Don’t lose 
your children out in that world.” He told 
me he wasn’t going to change. He is no 
different and his children are following in 
his footsteps. Sadly, they’re 
all still drinking. 

If you don’t have God in 
your life you can’t lead your 
life or your family. You can 
enjoy it without everything 
being messed up. I know a 
lot of you have seen many 
of our people lose their lives 
this year. Think before it’s 
too late. You are all smart. 
This is what I pray for you 
all. 

If you need help with a 
problem, go to the Christian 
people. In Hollywood, at the 
Chickee Church, we have lots of Christians 
who are willing to come to you if you call. 

This is the time to make a resolution. 
Don’t let Satan control your life or the lives 
of your children. 

You can turn your life around this year 
before it’s too late! 


♦ FIELD DAY 

From page 3A 


will close out Saturday’s events at 6 p.m. 
Christian country artist Susie McEntire, 
sister of Reba McEntire, will be a special 
guest during the festival’s Sunday morning 
service. 

Tickets for each of the first two days are 
$10 in advance and $15 at the gate. Tickets 
for Feb. 14 are $20 in advance and $25 at 
the gate. Admission is free all weekend for 


children 10 and younger. 

“There is a lot that goes on all day, every 
day throughout the weekend, which is our 
goal each year, to keep you busy during your 
stay,” Bowers said. “When you walk out of 
the gates at the close of each day we hope 
that you can say that you’ve had the ultimate 
entertainment experience for just $15 or $25 
and you will want to come back for more.” 

Gates open at 8 a.m. each day; events 
start at 10 a.m. 

Visit www.RezRodeo.com for more 
information. 



♦ RECEPTION 

From page 3A 


“Our grandfather, our fathers and 
grandparents were laying the groundwork 
for what we are today,” Chairman 
Billie said. 

Charlie Osceola and his 
team of trained mixed martial 
arts fighters reenacted tactics 
Seminoles used in battle. Armed 
with mock weapons and dressed 
in battle attire similar to that 
used during the Seminole Wars, 

Seminole reenactors demonstrated 
how Natives used tomahawks, 
knives and their clothing to take 
down U.S. troops. 

Attendees included Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr.; 
author and historian Patsy West; 

John and Mary Fou Missall, of 
the Seminole Wars Foundation; 

Florida International University 
associate professor of anthropology 
Dr. Dennis Wiedman; and former 
Hollywood Councilman Max 
Osceola Jr. 

“I thought the reception was 
very nice. I’ve been to a good 
number of receptions, and this 
one was extraordinary because it 
dealt with the Seminole’s values,” 

Wiedman said. “The Buckskin 
Declaration was a highlight. The 
Seminoles honor their elders, their 
past and their heritage.” 

Mother and daughter Michelle 
Sujai and Michelle Fynn attended 
the receptions because of Fee 
Tiger. Having bloodlines with 
the Powhatan and Cherokee, the 


Buckskin Declaration resonated strongly 
with them. 

“It was very good. The Buckskin 
Declaration was important and really 
poignant because when it was read aloud, we 
can see how much now rings so true,” Fynn 
said. 


Aaron Tommie 


Men reenact fighting tactics and strategies used during the 
Seminole Wars as part of the Jan. 16 Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
reception. 



Aaron Tommie 

Tribal citizen Moses Jumper Jr. speaks to mixed martial arts fighters before their reenactments of 
Seminole tactics used during the Seminole Wars. 
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Rez Rally tackles diabetes, everybody wins 





Eileen Soler 

Rez Rally participants warm up by jogging in place before heading to the start line. 


Team Big Cypress basks in the glory Jan. 16 after winning the coveted Rez Rally prize cup for 
overall reservation participation. 


Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie does his ‘clan call’ during Rez 
Rally kickoff remarks. 


Eileen Soler 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Good-hearted 
competition set the stage for the Tribe’s 16th 
annual diabetes awareness Rez Rally hosted 
at Big Cypress Reservation. 

“I’m going to win,” said Dantae Russel, 
12, of Immokalee, just before the start of the 
reservation vs. reservation Jan. 16 contest. 

“No, me,” laughed Caleb Billie, 12, of 
Big Cypress. 

“It’s me, me, me,” said Takoda Howard, 
9, of Brighton, predicting that he would be 
first among his cousins and friends to pass 
the finish line. 

Though nearly 400 Tribal citizens 
and employees turned out to compete and 
represent their communities, the fix was in 
years ago with the first “on your mark, get 
set, go.” 

All Seminole citizens win in the long 
run, said Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
as hundreds gathered at the Big Cypress 
airport hangar. 

“We’re here today to support keeping 
everyone in shape so we all can live 
longer. It’s a win-win all around. We are 
the Unconquered and we aim to conquer 
diabetes,” Rep. Howard said. 

Health Department Director Connie 
Whidden, who created Rez Rally in 
2001, said diabetes is one of the Tribe’s 
main adversaries. According to the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Minority Health, Native Americans 
throughout Indian Country get diabetes 2.7 
times more than any other ethnic group. 

A count of how many Seminole Tribe 
citizens currently battle the disease is not 
available, Whidden said, but she is certain 
that diabetes affects nearly every Seminole 
family. Type 2 diabetes is the most common 
form of the disease. People are not born 
with it; Type 2 is often the result of familial 
predisposition or obesity, unhealthy eating 


and not enough exercise. 

“I always say that if you are Indian, you 
will probably get diabetes,” Whidden said. 
“All of us know someone who has died of it. 
My brother has it and most of my aunts died 
of diabetes complications. I think it’s safe to 
say that every Seminole family has at least 
one diabetic.” 

Immokalee resident Edward Aguilar, 
who walked the Rez Rally route while 
pushing his mother, Elaine Aguilar, in a 
wheelchair, said he is battling Type 2 diabetes 
and winning the fight through diet control 
and regular workouts. 

Having lost 60 pounds in one year, 
Aguilar said he was close to death and insulin 
dependent when he took control of the 
disease and began to truly live. He now holds 
two college degrees, works as a director at 
Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee, takes 
no medication and boasts his best physical 
condition. 

Whidden said everyone in the Tribe 
should be in front of diabetes by receiving 
annual physicals that include vision and 
dental checkups. 

“There are many early signs to diabetes 
that if we get on the right path, live carefully 
and eat right, we can control it,” Whidden 
said. Increased thirst, blurred vision, loss 
of feeling in feet and frequent urination are 
common early warning signs. 

All along the event routes, which varied 
for walkers, seniors, strollers and runners, 
placards promoted healthy eating, proper 
exercise and regular physical checkups. 
Signs that decorated the airport hangar read: 
Pedal a bike; drink lots of water; don’t be a 
couch potato. 

Rez Rally 2016 followed the traditional 
schedule. Council and Board representatives 
rallied participants with pep talks and a little 
trash talk about whose constituents would 
bring home the coveted awards: a basket for 
the most tribal team representation or a large 
gold cup for overall reservation participation. 


Eileen Soler 

Competitors take off running at the start line Jan. 16 during Rez Rally at Big Cypress Reservation. Nearly 400 Tribal citizens and employees turned out to 
compete and represent their communities. 


Immokalee Reservation’s Rez Rally team organizers share a goofy, cheerful moment at the 
registration booth before the start of the day’s race. 


This year, Brighton won for most tribal 
participants (by resident percentage) and Big 
Cypress won for overall team participation. 

Before heading to the start line, 
Chairman James E. Billie made his “clan 
call.” Big Town Clan was the only clan 
that did not respond with hands held high, 
cheers or hoots, which led Chairman Billie to 
believe none were present. He issued a public 


scolding half in jest. 

“Big Town, you are the only clan missing 
which makes this the first Rez Rally without 
all clans represented. I wonder where you 
are. Let’s see if you get your next dividend,” 
Chairman Billie teased. 

Whidden said about 250 competitors 
turned out for the first Rez Rally, which 
was held at Big Cypress. Typically the 


event brings out up to 700 participants, she 
said, but this year the annual Native American 
Sports Association basketball tournament, 
hosted by the Tribe in Hollywood, was held 
on the same day as Rez Rally and attracted 30 
registered teams, 1 0 from the Seminole Tribe 
alone. 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Sandy Billie, of Brighton, jogs along the Rez Rally course while carrying Noble juices, the 
Seminole fruit juice brand. 


Ronnie Billie Sr. lifts his hands in victory at the start line even before the Rez 
Rally race gets underway at the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Curtis Motlow, 6, of Big Cypress, dashes toward the finish line at 
Rez Rally. He was the youngest participant in the race and came in 
first in the tribal 6-11 age category. 
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Eileen Soler 

RX FIRE: Wildland firefighters from the Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue Department 
administer a prescribed fire on cattle land at Big Cypress Reservation. Prescribed fires are 
purposely set to help control potential for fire outbreaks that could be caused by lightning 
strikes. They also manage land and ecosystem resources. 


Beverly Bidney 

BETTER THAN COCOA: The warmth of hot sofkee takes the chill out 
of a cold winter morning in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Stephen Bowers 

MOBILE VET: Veteran Billy Micco poses on the motorized 
scooter he received from another local veteran just in time 
for Christmas. 


Beverly Bidney 

NEW YEAR, OLD TRADITIONS: Madeline Benard and Myra Frank make breakfast for the 
Hollywood community in the cooking chickee Jan. 4 during a New Year’s breakfast 
courtesy of the Community Culture Department. 


Kevin Johnson 

BRONZE WELCOME: Bradley Owen Cooley’s ‘Signing of the 
Treaty’ sculpture greets visitors in the lobby of the Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center in December. 


Beverly Bidney 

PROTECTED PLAY: Workers team up to place a canopy over the newly constructed playground 
Dec. 29 on the Hollywood Reservation. The 40-by-60-foot nylon canvas will provide shade and 
protection from the rain. 


Kevin Johnson 

DANCE OFF: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students follow the lead of 
P.E. teacher Kim Jackson during a massive dance performance Jan. 19 at 
halftime of the girls basketball game in Brighton. About 80 students from pre- 
kindergarten through grade five entertained spectators. Jackson said it was 
the first time all the students danced together. 


Eileen Soler 

SUPER SQUASH: Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola carries a 
massive squash grown by Agnes Cypress in her home garden near 
Big Cypress Reservation. Osceola maintains that ‘everything grows 
bigger and better in Big Cypress.’ 


Beverly Bidney 

ROARING GOOD TIME: These young bears enjoy an afternoon playful joust at Billie 
Swamp Safari Dec. 29. Noogie, the grizzly, and Little Girl, the black bear, were both 
orphaned as infants and share a habitat. 


Beverly Bidney 

HORSE WHISPERER: Leanna Billie leads horses out of the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena Jan. 9 during 
the EIRA rough stock clinic in Big Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

DUCK, DUCK, TORNADO WARNING: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School teachers and students make the best of a 
tornado warning Jan. 15 in the safety of the school’s gymnasium with a game of Duck, Duck, Goose. 


Beverly Bidney 

GIRL TALK: Agnes Motlow and Diane Buster enjoy breakfast 
together with other members of the community Jan. 4 during a 
New Year’s breakfast in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Kimberly Clement 

4-H SERVICE: Brighton Seminole Indian Sukkv Life 4-H Club hosted a 
Christmas breakfast for elders Dec. 21 as part of a community service 
project. Here, Jr. Club President Jarrett Beachum and Int./Sr. President 
Lainey Baker pose with Beulah Gopher and Alice Sweat. The annual 4-H 
Show and Sale will be held at the Brighton 4-H barn March 10-11. 


Photo courtesy of Councilman Chris Osceola 

JOHN HANCOCK: Chairman James E. Billie signs a gaming compact Dec. 7 
that will give the Tribe the exclusive right to operate blackjack and add craps 
and roulette at its seven Florida casinos if passed by the Florida Legislature. 
The legislative session runs through March 11. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Feds open door for Wampanoags 
to build first Mass, casino 

MASHPEE, Mass. — Mashpee 
Wampanoag tribal lands have been placed 
in reservation trust by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI), paving the path for 
the Cape Cod Tribe to start construction of 
a Taunton casino. 

The DOI’s designation was published 
in the federal register less than two months 
after the Wampanoags transferred formal 
ownership of 321 acres of lands in Mashpee 
and Taunton to the federal government to 
be held in trust. 

Mashpee Wampanoag Tribal Council 
Chairman Cedric Cromwell released a 
statement affirming that the designation 
“cements our right to self-determination 
now and for future generations.” 

The Mashpee Tribe gained federal 
recognition in 2007. Their casino, referred 
to as Project First Light, would be located 
in what is currently an industrial park, 
which they have applied to the federal 
government to take into trust, making it 
sovereign tribal land. 

In addition to reaffirming the Tribe’s 
intent to build a resort casino, Cromwell 
said the move also allows the Wampanoags 
to establish public safety services on tribal 
lands. 

Both the state’s federally recognized 
Tribes have worked for years to open 
gaming facilities on tribal lands, under the 
federal Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. 

The Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head 
(Aquinnah) announced plans for a Class 
II gaming facility on Martha’s Vineyard in 
2013, but the state quickly sued to block 
the project, arguing that the Tribe gave up 
gambling rights in a 1983 land settlement, 
in which the Tribe agreed its lands would 
be subject to state law. The Tribe argues 
that this agreement was superseded by the 
1988 Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. 

-Boston.com 

Tribe is ‘offended 5 by militants 
occupying ancestral land 

BURNS, Ore. — When self-described 
militiamen took over the Malheur Wildlife 
Refuge in Bums, Oregon, recently, 
the insurgents demanded the federal 
government give up that land for people 
to use for ranching, mining and logging. A 
nation watched the drama play on national 
TV. 

Forgotten in the hysteria of a modern- 
day vigilante armed occupation is the 
Bums Paiute Tribe. The Malheur Wildlife 
Refuge is part of the Tribe’s ancestral 
lands. 

“The Tribe is very offended,” said 
Charlotte Rodrique, Chairperson of 
the Burns Paiute Tribal Council, in an 
interview with NPR’s Michel Martin. 
“[The militants’] theme, of course, was 
that we’re going to give it back to the 
original owners, which were the ranchers. 
Of course, that mbbed me the wrong way 
because that’s our aboriginal territory.” 

It’s not simply the Tribe’s land, she 
pointed out; the Indians have maintained a 
long history there, too. 

“We do have burial sites, we have 
artifacts, we have petroglyphs, we have 
resources there that we utilize as a Tribe,” 
she said. “We take our children out to 
teach them traditional lifestyle. Identifying 
plants and medicines that are traditional 
to our people. In fact, our band of Paiute 
people is named after that seed that grows 
on the shores there at the marsh.” 

By all accounts, the Tribe has had a 
good working relationship with employees 
of the wildlife refuge over the past 25 
years. Rodrique expressed frustration 
that the federal government hasn’t forced 
the occupiers out, comparing how law 
enforcement treats the anti-federalists with 
how the U.S. historically treated Native 
Tribes. She said the occupiers are allowed 
to go into town to buy groceries and gas, 
then return to their armed occupation. 
Rodrique would like the FBI to remove 
the armed men, and she thinks the FBI’s 
inaction is a double standard. 

“They did disconnect their utilities 
and things like that, but it’s not really 
forcing them out. You know, in our history, 
that was how the military got us. They 
basically starved us into submission. And 
you could do the same thing with these 
occupiers. If I, as a Native person, a person 
of color, were to go down there and do the 
same thing, they would have hit me on the 
forehead with a baton” and dragged her 
out, she said. But “because they’re white 
people, I feel that they’re being treated 
differently.” 

-NPR.org 

Oneida County town 
votes to keep racist logo 

WHITESBORO, N.Y. — A village 
whose logo has been called racist, offensive 
and politically incorrect because it appears 
to show a white man choking a Native 
American voted overwhelmingly, recently, 
to keep using the emblem on the town’s 
trucks, police cars, signs and documents. 

The emblem dates to the early 1900s 
and depicts a fight between village founder 
Hugh White and an Oneida Indian with 
White overpowering the Native. The 


Whitesboro website says White, who 
had originally been adopted into the 
Oneida Tribe and built the first permanent 
settlement there in 1784-85, won the match 
and the lasting respect and goodwill of the 
Oneidas. 

Years of controversy over the logo 
came to a head last summer when someone 
from out of town saw the logo, took 
offense and posted an online petition. It led 
the Village Board to call for a straw vote; 
the Board must officially decide the issue 
in an upcoming meeting. 

Of 212 votes cast, 157 were in favor 
of retaining the current seal. Whitesboro ’s 
population was 3,772 at the 2010 census, of 
which 2,829 are adults. The racial makeup 
of the village was 97.69 percent white and 
only 0.03 percent Native American. 

Village clerk and historian Dana 
Nimey-Olney told CBS News that 
residents were presented several drawings 
to choose from, including settlers and 
Indians standing together and the old Erie 
Canal: “Whitesboro views this seal as a 
moment in time when good relations were 
fostered,” said Nimey-Olney, who pointed 
out that the seal had been modified slightly 
in the 1970s and redrawn with White’s 
hands on the Indian’s shoulders instead of 
on his neck. “It is a wrestling match, part 
of the history, and nothing more.” 

Joel Barkin, a spokesman for the 
Oneida Indian Nation of central New York, 
said in July, that regardless of the backstory, 
people tend to see the seal as depicting 
violence against Native Americans. 

- CBSNews.com 

Tribes unite against desecration 
of burial mounds legislation 

LAC DU FLAMBEAU, Wis. — 

The Wisconsin Legislature is currently 
considering the legal excavation of 
prehistoric burial mounds for exploration, 
mining and other commercial purposes. 

While burial and effigy mounds 
in Wisconsin have long been afforded 
protection from exploration and 
exploitation, the proposed legislation - 
designated AB 620 - directly opposes the 
policy and practice of the 1990 federal 
Native American Graves and Repatriation 
Act. 

The Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council 
Inc. (GLITC), a consortium of federally 
recognized Native American Tribes 
located in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
and administered by a board of directors 
consisting of the highest elected officials 
of member Tribes, condemns the proposed 
legislation as shameful ignorance and 
abuse of Native history, culture and 
religious practice. 

The proposed legislation would permit 
any landowner throughout the state to 
dispute the significance of mounds or other 
works, and to excavate, explore, exploit 
and privately and covertly remove or 
destroy artifacts or human remains without 
oversight by independent archaeological 
experts. Directly in the proposed bills’ 
sights are specific mounds within territory 
historically occupied by the Ho-Chunk 
Nation and its Native ancestors. 

In the event of passage into law, the 
Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council Inc. has 
served notices upon the Department of the 
Interior that it expects the federal trustee 
“to assert federal and tribal interests in 
protected sites and to intervene in any 
attempt to violate the protection extended 
to Native burial and religious sites.” 

- NativeNewsOnline.net 

Peltier’s illness sparks renewed 
effort for clemency 

COLEMAN, Fla. — News out of the 
U.S. penitentiary in Coleman, Florida that 
convicted murderer Leonard Peltier (Turtle 
Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians) is 
in need of surgery for a serious medical 
condition - abdominal aortic aneurism 
- has renewed the call for presidential 
clemency by President Barack Obama. 

Peltier has been in prison for 40 years, 
incarcerated for the killing of two FBI 
agents at Oglala on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in 1975, following a much- 
disputed trial that some legal experts 
maintain that parts of the United States’ 
case was false, leading to an unfair trial. 

The International Leonard Peltier 
Defense Committee (ILPDC) feels Peltier, 
who turned 70 on Sept. 12, deserves to 
spend the remainder of his life as a free 
man. 

In a recent statement to Native News 
Online, the ILPDC wrote: “The ILPDC 
requests that all individuals, groups 
and organizations dedicate themselves 
to working in support of clemency for 
Leonard Peltier by continuing to call, 
write and email the White House to voice 
support for his immediate release. Many 
feel that should Leonard die in prison 
he will become a martyr and this will 
have significant negative impacts on the 
gains made in improving the relationship 
between President Obama’s administration 
and tribal Nations.” 

Lenny Foster (Dine), who has served 
as Peltier’s spiritual adviser for decades, 
told NativeNewsOnline.com, “(Peltier) is 
eligible for release on executive clemency. 
He has spent the last 40 years in federal 
prisons and too many questions remain. 


He was not the shooter. Many witnesses 
were threatened, some were coerced into 
providing false testimony, evidence was 
fabricated and he did not receive a fair 
trial. We need to support the executive 
clemency for Leonard Peltier. He is not 
in the best of health and he needs to be 
released by President Obama so he can go 
home and spend his remaining days with 
his family, friends and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren.” 

“Measures of reconciliation should 
include efforts to identify and heal 
particular sources of open wounds ... 
new or renewed consideration should be 
given to clemency for Leonard Peltier,” 
stated then UN Special Rapporteur James 
Anaya in a 2012 report. 

Interested parties can make phone 
calls to the White House and write letters 
of support for executive clemency. 

- NativeNewsOnline.net 

Las Vegas Paiute Tribe awarded 
$559K diabetes grant 

WASHINGTON— A $558, 575 grant 
has been provided by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services to help the 
Las Vegas Paiute Tribe fight diabetes. 

“Native American communities see 
higher rates of diabetes than many others 
across the country,” Rep. Dina Titus, 
D-Nev., told the Las Vegas Review- 
Journal. “This grant will help address this 
epidemic by providing vital services to the 
Las Vegas Paiute Tribe.” 

Titus is a member of the Congressional 
Diabetes Caucus and co-sponsor of 
legislation to bolster public awareness 
about the disease. 

- Las Vegas Review- Journal 

Cigar store Indian started 
as sign for illiterate 

NORWICH, Conn. — The 

beginnings of woodcarving dates to the 
mid- 1500s when Europeans discovered 
the use of tobacco from Native Americans 
and developed the plant into a valuable 
commodity in global trade. At about the 
same time, professional woodcarving 
evolved. 

The raw material (the tree) was readily 
available and carvers quickly began 
showcasing their skills: One outlet was the 
creation of ships’ figureheads. Originally, 
those figureheads were placed at the prow 
of a sailing ship in order to please the 
gods and also to terrify an enemy. But the 
figurehead business sank after 1827 with 
the first transatlantic passage of a steam 
powered ship. 

Woodcarvers then turned their skills 
in other directions: ornamental garden 
figures, shop signs, portrait busts and cigar 
store wooden Indians. 

These Native American likenesses 
first appeared in the 1800s, an advertising 
sign for a tobacconist’s store. They were 
used for the illiterate as well as those non- 
English speaking immigrants who could 
then easily determine the contents in the 
store by the Indian, who stood outside the 
door of a tobacco store, colorful and with 
detailed expressions. The image might be 
of a male chief, a warrior, a mother and 
child, often tobacco leaves in their hands. 

Most carvers worked on the Eastern 
seaboard or in mid- Western cities and 
some historians believe many of the 
carvers never saw an American Indian 
in person. Experts estimate there were 
100,000 wooden Indians carved by 1900. 
In addition to their place on sidewalks 
outside stores, they also could be found 
in high-class smoking rooms and in hotel 
lobbies. 

The figures were also constructed by 
companies who employed carvers and 
painters and even produced catalogs. 

The wooden statues can be compared 
with another “non-written” sign: the 
barbershop pole, used today, mostly, to 
trigger a sense of nostalgia. 

Two factors spelled the decline of 
the cigar store Indian: After World War I, 
production of the statues halted and many 
were brought inside the shops because of 
1910 urban sidewalk obstruction laws, 
and electrified signs. Cigar store Indians 
became known as “silent hawkers.” 

Later developed “silent hawkers” were 
Chinese figures for a tea shop, a jockey for 
a leather or saddle shop, and a Santa Claus 
for a department store. 

- Norwich Bulletin 

DiCaprio dedicates Golden 
Globe to indigenous peoples 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Leonardo 
DiCaprio, one of Hollywood’s biggest 
stars, dedicated his Golden Globe Best 
Actor award to indigenous peoples, 
finishing his acceptance speech Jan. 10 by 
recognizing the indigenous actors in the 
already successful film, “The Revenant.” 

“I want to share this award with all 
the First Nations people represented in this 
film and all the indigenous communities 
around the world,” DiCaprio said to an 
international television audience. 

In “The Revenant,” DiCaprio plays 
Hugh Glass, a hunter- trapper of American 
folklore who lived in the early 1 800s. After 
being attacked by a bear, witnessing his son 


killed and left for dead, Glass crawls his 
way through the frigid wilderness to seek 
revenge. The movie was shot in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Montana and 
features indigenous actors from Canada. 

DiCaprio said recognition of 
indigenous history is overdue and spoke 
against the profiteering off indigenous 
lands: “It is time that we recognize your 
history and that we protect your indigenous 
lands from corporate interests and people 
that are out there to exploit them,” he said. 

In August 2014 the actor visited Fort 
Chipewyan in northern Alberta along with 
director Darren Aronofsky to learn about 
the plight of the community, which sits 
downstream from oil sands. There the 
actor/environmentalist struck a friendship 
with Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation 
Chief Allan Adam and later joined Adam 
at the Peoples Climate March in New York 
City in September 2014. The event drew 
hundreds of thousands of people to raise 
awareness about climate change. 

DiCaprio, a United Nations delegated 
Messenger of Peace, also acknowledged 
indigenous knowledge in protecting 
the Earth: “It’s time that we heard your 
voice and protected this planet for future 
generations.” 

- APTN National News 

Study: Climate change could 
devastate First Nations fisheries 

BRITISH COLUMBIA — The 

effects of climate change will have a 
devastating effect on coastal British 
Columbia First Nations within the next 
few decades, according to a new scientific 
report. 

“First Nations fisheries could decline 
by nearly 50 percent by 2050, and 
coastal First Nations communities could 
suffer economic losses between $6.7 
and $12 million,” lead researcher Laura 
Weatherdon told Indian Country Today 
Media Network. 

The study was conducted by an 
international research team led by 
University of British Columbia scientists at 
the Institute for Oceans and Fisheries. The 
researchers modeled how climate change is 
likely to affect 98 fish and shellfish species 
up to year 2050. Forecasted changes in 
ocean temperature upward of 1 degree 
Celsius were examined, along with salinity 
and oxygen levels. 

As the North Pacific warms, 
Weatherdon said, fish stocks will begin 
moving north at a rate of 6 to 11 miles per 
decade. First Nations on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island say they’re already 
seeing the effects of climate change on 
the herring and salmon stocks they depend 
upon. A drought this past summer caused 
river levels to drop and water temperatures 
to reach lethal levels for the 1 million 
sockeye salmon trying to swim up the 
Somass River near Port Alberni. 

“We were really worried about the 
sockeye this year,” said Andy Olson, 
Fisheries Manager for the Tseshaht First 
Nation to Indian Country Today Media 
Network. 

Olson said warming trends will 
hit them first because they are at the 
southernmost range for sockeye. When it 
happens it will mean the loss of millions of 
dollars to the local economy, said Olson, 
as well as the untold effect on the diets and 
cultures of First Nations people. 

“Climate change is likely to lead 
to a decline in herring in salmon, which 
are among the most important species 
commercially, culturally and nutritionally 
for First Nations,” said Weatherdon, 
who is now a researcher at the United 
Nations Environment Programme’s World 
Conservation Monitoring Centre. 

Weatherdon and her colleagues 
predict that salmon stocks could decline 
by more than 30 percent and that already- 
depleted herring stocks could dwindle by 
almost half, causing a 90 percent reduction 
in coast- wide revenue from the fisheries. 

First Nations leaders are actively 
discussing the issue and are adjusting 
fishing plans to reduce impacts on fish and 
shellfish species in a changing climate, 
Olson said. 

- Indian Country Today 

New Lumbee chairman promises 
new vision for the people 

LUMBERTON, N.C. — Harvey 
Godwin Jr., who won the Lumbee Tribe of 
North Carolina tribal election in November, 
was sworn in recently for a three-year 
term as the chairman of the Lumbee tribal 
government. 

Godwin, founder of Two Hawk 
Employment Services and Two Hawk 
Workforce Services in Lumberton, takes 
over the Tribe’s chairmanship from Paul 
Brooks, chairman since 2001. 

“One of the things that I think is 
important right now that people themselves 
are expecting is an open and transparent 
tribal government,” said Godwin to 
WBTW.com. “My vision going forward 
is to enhance our educational programs 
among our people. Three generations from 
now, into the future our children and our 
grandchildren can look back in time and 
say this is when the people really united. 
This is when they developed a government 
that was open and transparent.” 



He said military veterans will have 
their needs taken care of, too: “It’s left up 
to us when they come home and to help 
them find jobs, help them find housing and 
make sure that they come back into the 
Lumbee Tribe as our brothers and sisters.” 

- WBTW.com 

Treasury announces appointments 
to Tribal Advisory Committee 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
Department of the Treasury announced the 
appointment of three tribal representatives 
to serve on the Department’s Tribal 
Advisory Committee (TTAC). Committee 
members will advise the Secretary on 
matters related to the taxation of Indians, 
the training of Internal Revenue Service 
field agents and the provision of training 
and technical assistance to Native 
American financial officers. 

The three individuals appointed serve 
as members of the TTAC are: 

W. Ron Allen, Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe. Allen has served as 
chairman since 1977 and as CEO since 
1982. Under his leadership the Jamestown 
S’Klallam Tribe transitioned from a 
landless reservation base to a land base 
of more than 1,200 acres and established 
several business enterprises. Allen was 
president of the National Congress of 
American Indians from 1995-1999. 

Lacey Horn, Treasurer of the 
Cherokee Nation. Horn has served as the 
top financial executive of the Cherokee 
Nation since 2011, overseeing the Tribe’s 
budget and an array of general welfare 
programs. In 2014 the Native American 
Financial Officers’ Association named 
Horn its Tribal Executive Officer of the 
Year. 

Marilynn “Lynn” Malerba, Lifetime 
Chief of the Mohegan Tribe. Malerba 
was appointed the traditional leader of the 
Mohegan Tribe in 2010. She is a member 
of several federal advisory committees, 
including the Indian Health Service Tribal 
Self Governance Advisory Committee. 
Malerba has also served as Mohegan Tribal 
Council chairwoman and as a member of 
the board of directors for the Mohegan Sun 
and Pocono Downs Casinos. 

The Treasury’s appointees to the 
TTAC will be joined on the committee 
by four members to be appointed by 
the Chairs and Ranking Members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
House of Representative Ways and Means 
Committee. Each committee chair or 
ranking member will appoint one TTAC 
member. 

- Treasury Department Press Center 

Justin Bieber asked to leave 
Mexico’s Tulum ruin site 

MEXICO CITY — Canadian pop 
star Justin Bieber and his entourage were 
asked by Mexican officials to leave the 
Mayan archaeological site of Tulum, 
recently, after he apparently tried to climb 
onto or among the ruins, an official of 
the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History (who spoke on condition of 
anonymity) told NBCnews.com. 

The official could not specify which 
of the site’s structures Bieber allegedly had 
climbed, but said he was “asked to leave.” 
Visitors are permitted to climb some pre- 
Hispanic pyramids in Mexico, but officials 
rope off or place “no entry” signs on ruins 
that are considered vulnerable or unstable. 

Bieber had apparently been on 
vacation in the Tulum area, on Mexico’s 
Caribbean coast, south of Cancun, for 
several days. 

Despite the singer’s reputation for 
getting out of line, Nathalie Leno, the 
spokeswoman for AllTourNative, a 
cooperative effort with Maya communities 
at the Jungla Maya Park that Bieber visited, 
told NBC News that Bieber “expressed a 
lot of interest in the work we do to preserve 
the environment.” 

Bieber has had several bizarre 
incidents in Latin America in recent years: 
In 2013, Mexican President Enrique Pena 
Nieto denied a tweet by Bieber saying the 
singer met with the leader and his family 
prior to a show. The actor made it worse 
when he corrected the original tweet: 
“Correction. I met the presidente’s family 
and all their friends in the private meet 
and greet with all their security. They were 
very nice.” 

That same year, Bieber faced two 
criminal complaints and demands for 
refunds in Argentina by abandoning a 
concert after less than an hour and not 
showing up for a photo-op that some fans 
paid hundreds of dollars extra for. The 
singer’s manager said Bieber was struck 
with food poisoning after a concert. In 
Brazil, police accused him of spraying 
graffiti and sending bodyguards to attack 
a photographer outside a Buenos Aires 
nightclub, defiling the national symbol by 
dragging two Argentine flags off stage with 
his feet and a microphone stand before 
45,000 “beliebers” during the first of two 
concerts in River Plate stadium. 

-NBCnews.com 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Living the ACD 
experience: 
No better time 
than now 


BY AARON T OMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

I’ve always aspired to uplift my people 
and pave the way for future generations to 
continue the success our ancestors fought 
for us to have. My inspiration comes from 
past and present leaders who put others’ 
needs before their 
own desires. As we 
continue to progress, 
it can be difficult to 
relate to the struggles 
our forebears 

experienced, some of 
which were caused 
by racial tension 
and dire economic 
circumstances. If 
the objective was 
to escape poverty 
and scarcity, then 
to say we’ve been 
triumphant would be 
an understatement. Our ambition stemmed 
from instincts necessary to survive in the 
plains of Alabama and Georgia and then the 
swamplands of the Everglades. Our drive to 
endure the hardships has led to the booming 
eminence we experience today, making 
us one of the most prosperous groups of 
Native Americans in the United States. 

One of my biggest heroes is my 
maternal grandfather. To support his 10 
children, he at times worked three jobs 
while my grandmother stayed at home with 
the kids. It wasn’t uncommon for him to 
have two full-time jobs the same day. My 
grandfather seldom missed work, even 
when he would get sick from the brutal 
New York winters. He’d show his children 
his calloused hands, wanting them to work 
hard, but not in the manner in which he had to 
because of his lack of formal education. My 
grandparents emphasized the importance of 
each generation accomplishing more than 
the previous one. 

Learning of my grandfather’s work 
ethic and passion he had for his family 
has influenced me tremendously. It’s given 
me a desire to work with the same hunger 
and urgency as someone who doesn’t have 
as many opportunities as I. It’s difficult to 
feel entitled when the majority of people 
I’ve encountered have struggled to make a 
decent living. There are no early retirements 
but only years of working long hours and 
lifestyles often filled with anguish and little 
luxury. It’s the reality for millions of people 
in this country. Seeing war veterans with 
missing limbs on the sides of streets asking 
for money or hearing stories of children 
whose only meals come from school helps 
me appreciate the gifts we’ve been given 
that can be taken away at any time. Nothing 
lasts forever. So education and strong work 
ethics are vital. 

Before I began working for The 
Seminole Tribune, senior editor Brett 
Daly had a list of objectives she wanted 
me to accomplish. She’s truly been the 
quintessential boss. Every time I speak 
with her, I feel my words and time are of 
the utmost importance. Although I’m a 
Tribal citizen, I’m treated the same as my 
co-workers. The support and guidance I’ve 
been given from everyone at The Tribune 
has been amazing. They have made the 
transition from the Executive Operations 
Office seamless. Everyone has been willing 
to help me get the most out of my time at The 
Tribune. Staff reporters Beverly Bidney and 
Eileen Soler and copy editor Kevin Johnson 
have been a joy to work alongside. This 
past October, special projects reporter Peter 
Gallagher invited me to attend an interview 
of Bobby Henry for the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s Oral History Project. I learned 
some of the Seminole traditions and beliefs. 
I was also given a tour of the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. 

Working for The Tribune has forced 
me to structure my time more effectively 
because I work on deadlines. But time 
management has long been my kryptonite. 
During my freshman year of college, one 
of my roommates and I posted a video 
online showing us working on assignments 
after 4 a.m. It was far too often that I’d let 
assignments pile up and then stress over how 
much I had to do in such a short amount of 
time. Procrastinating was my comfort zone. 
A reason I was originally nervous prior to 
working for the Tribe was that I was scared 
that those poor habits would carry over into 
my professional career. To stay on track, I 
plan out each day and organize assignments 
accordingly. Multi-colored Post-its litter 
my desk with reminders and notes to stay 
on top of my work. 

As a contributing writer for The 
Tribune, I travel to the different reservations 
and meet a lot of people. There have been 
many who remember my twin and me from 
more than 20 years ago. Recently, I went to 
Brighton for an assignment and rode past a 

♦ See ACD EXPERIENCE on page 5B 



Beverly Bidney 

Aaron Tommie 


Ahfachkee kids till land, dig into roots 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee ninth-grader Zoey Puente tills a line of edible aloe plants at the school’s Elaponke class garden in Billie Swamp Safari. The garden provides an 
outdoor classroom environment for learning Seminole culture and the language of the Tribe’s ancestors. 


BY EILEENSOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Students from 
Ahfachkee School culture classes are digging 
so deep into their roots that they can almost 
taste it - almost. 

On a recent Wednesday afternoon 
inside the perimeter of a Seminole camp 
at Billie Swamp Safari, ninth-grader Zoey 
Puente tilled lines of edible aloe plants 
while classmates raked dirt around fledgling 
vegetables in a garden about a dozen rows 
deep. 

Within yards at the Big Cypress 
attraction’s native camp that also includes 
cooking, sleeping and work chickees, other 
teens planted a seedling papaya tree. 

In a few short months, the rows of 
now leafy green plants will yield squash, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, carrots and other 
vegetables; the trees will bear tasty fruit; 
and the teens will be as proficient in their 
ancestral language as their forefathers were 
at growing food in the swamp. 

“This is Elaponke language class,” Zoey 
said while wiping sweat from her forehead. 
“And it makes me want to start my own 
garden at home.” 

Also known as Seminole 1 and Seminole 
2 in the Florida Department of Education’s 
Course Code Directory, Elaponke 1 and 
Elaponke 2 meet the state’s two credit high 
school graduation language requirements. 

And the garden at Billie Swamp, planted 
by students and tended by them as needed, 
provides an outdoor classroom for learning 
Mikasuki and Seminole culture at the same 
time. 

“Here, we teach the kids about how our 
ancestors survived when we had nothing and 
how the plants are used in other ways,” said 
the school’s traditional preservation program 
director Jeannette Cypress. “We don’t want 
them to only know about food they can buy at 
the store, but about food they can start from 
seeds and clippings.” 

All plants in the Billie Swamp garden 
started from seeds and cuttings gathered from 
plants that already flourish at Ahfachkee 
School garden about 2 miles away. 

The campus garden was established by 
elders as an elective learning opportunity for 
all grade levels and has been maintained by 
students and gardening instructor Maxine 
Gilkes for the past decade. 

The garden at Billie Swamp is 
different, said assistant program director 
Danielle Jumper-Fry e. High school student 
participation is mandatory as part of Elaponke 


classes and as a community service benefit. 

“At the Billie Swamp garden, kids get 
higher levels of hands-on experience while 
learning all the words for everything that has 
to do with growing plants, gardening and 
farming. They also get a great break from the 
classroom,” Jumper-Frye said. 

Cypress and Jumper-Frye also use the 
class to introduce students to interesting 
plants that most people outside the Tribe 
would never consider eating. 

For instance, the roots of three plants 
typically used in South Florida home 
landscaping have been cooked and served as 
potatoes by Seminoles for generations. One 
“potato” root, from the decorative elephant 
ear plant, is especially tasty when roasted and 


topped with molasses or bacon, Cypress said. 

Gilkes said two decorative floral plants, 
both which grow pretty red blossoms, are 
used by children to make swamp Kool-Aid: 
they drop the pedals into glasses of cool 
water that turns red and sweet. 

Wild hibiscus is a perfect example, 
Cypress said, but as a child she went straight 
for the “candy” part; Cypress would pluck 
the flower’s stamen and pop it into her mouth 
for a quick nectar treat. 

Jumper-Frye and Cypress often hike 
through remote areas of the reservation 
in search of food plants that were part of 
Seminole diets long ago. Some plants, such 
as wild cherry, bananas and strangler plums, 
have been relocated to Billie Swamp in hopes 


of reintroducing them into regular use. 

Gilkes said today’s teens are always 
amazed by what they learn in the garden. 

“What everyone else thinks is a root at 
the end of a weed is food and medicine to 
someone else. The U.S. government threw 
this land away because they thought it was 
useless. The Seminole thrive on it - to me, 
this is holy land,” Gilkes said. 

A favorite eye-opening activity is the 
school’s unofficial annual end-of-harvest 
student salsa-making contest. To gamer 
interest, students are allowed to dedicate 
sections of both gardens for salsa fixings that 
include necessary herbs and spices. 

+ See GARDEN on page 3B 


Pemayetv Emahakv students explore 
the past during archaeological dig 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Fortified with the 
spirit of adventure, 33 Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School sixth-graders approached 
an archaeological dig like treasure hunters. 
But instead of gold, they found evidence of 
human life from before Brighton became a 
reservation in 1935. 


The Dec. 17 field trip marked the 
second year PECS teacher Mindy Wells took 
students to a pasture under excavation by the 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office. The site, 
a pre-reservation European homestead, was 
probably a two-room wooden house with a 
brick chimney. 

Tribal archaeologist Maureen Mahoney 
said students enjoyed digging up old relics, 
which included animal bones and bricks. 


They were assigned to clean the artifacts and 
determine what type of bones they found to 
know what the homeowners ate. 

“It’s always interesting when you find 
things someone left behind years ago and you 
try to piece together their lives,” Mahoney 
said. “We wanted the students to leam 
archaeological techniques which would help 
them to interpret the site.” 

The site was divided into three stations: 


“It’s always 
interesting 
when you find 
things someone 
left behind 
years ago and 
you try to piece 
together their 
lives.” 

- Maureen Mahoney, Tribal 
archaeologist 


one for cleaning and sorting objects; another 
for digging and screening dirt; and a third for 
examining soil and mapping found bricks. 
Armed with small paintbrushes, chopsticks 
and skewers, students carefully cleaned and 
sorted the fragile artifacts. 

“I always thought this was just a pasture, 
but then they found all this stuff there,” said 
Karey Gopher, 12. 

Angelie Melton, 11, discovered a 
2-inch long cow’s tooth while shaking dirt 
through a screen. According to several of 
her classmates, it was the coolest find of 



Photo courtesy of Alyssa Boge 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders sift through dirt of a pre-reservation European homesite Dec. 17. The class traveled to the Brighton 
Reservation pasture being excavated by the Tribal Historic Preservation Office as part of a school field trip. 


♦ See ARCHAEOLOGY on page 3B 
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And the Pemayetv Emahakv awards go to . . . 



Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School principal Brian Greseth calls 
the names of students singled out for achievement certificates 
Jan. 15 during the school’s nine weeks awards ceremony, while 
Winnie Gopher accepts an award from teacher Heather Dobbs. 


Eileen Soler 

From left, students Hannah Wilson, Carriss Johns, Alton Crowell, Nena Youngblood, Kendra Thomas, Sydney 
Matthews and Zach Riley display certificates for good citizenship at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s nine 
weeks awards ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Honored for displays of good citizenship, Karlyne Urbina, 
Kanyon Billie and Pearcetin Trammell show winning 
certificates at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s nine 
weeks awards ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Nena Youngblood beams while showing her certificate for long- 
distance walking. 


Eileen Soler 

Bryce Baker and Creek Gopher share a little pride over their certified accomplishments for P.E. class long-distance 
walking during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s nine weeks awards ceremony. 
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Mentoring program connects 
Hollywood teens and children 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — Competition was 
fierce Jan. 7 at the Hollywood Boys & Girls 
Club as teens battled youth in a Smash 
Bros, video game tournament. While fun, 
the contest offered teens a chance to mentor 
younger club members through a new 
program. 

The Hollywood mentoring program 
began last summer when the club had an 
influx of teen volunteers looking to secure 
community service hours. High school 
students must earn between 80 to 120 hours 
to graduate. 

Boys & Girls Club assistant director 
Bryan Granie encouraged the teens to work 
with and be role models for the youth. He 
said many continued after the summer 
because they enjoyed mentoring and seeing 
the youth develop. 

Hollywood teens grew up in the program 
so they have the confidence to take on the 
new role, Granie said. 

“It is 100 percent a teen-driven program; 
they come up with the ideas and we make 



Beverly Bidney 

Elizabeth Frank, 15, competes in the Smash Bros, 
video game tournament Jan. 7 at the Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club as her brother Brent Frank, 16, 
and counselor Andrea Stinson cheer for her. 


it happen,” Granie said. “Teens get the 
satisfaction of being able to lead and teach 
the youth.” 

Sixteen teens mentor about 30 youth 
twice a week. Activities include soap 
carving, cooking, origami, music, crafts and 
games. Staff members give them structure 
and supervise activities. 

“It’s clear in the way they all act that it is 
fun for both sides - youth and teens,” Granie 
said. “A lot of the youth look forward to the 
day they turn 12 and can graduate into the 
teen side.” 

Caidence Smith, 11, is one example. She 
helped Brian Billie, 8, construct a catapult 
Jan. 7 to fling Fruit Loops in a longest- 
distance-launched contest. 

To better transition youth into the less- 
structured teen program, Boys & Girls Club 
counselor Andrea Stinson assigns a mentor to 
the 1 1 -year-olds so they can spend time in the 
teen center. 

Criteria for mentors is strict; they must 
have at least 60 percent monthly attendance, 
previous volunteer experience and teen 
center participation. The teens must also 
generate ideas, work well with others and be 
good students. 

“They should exemplify what we stand 
for,” Stinson said. “We hold them to higher 


standards as mentors since the youth look up 
to them.” 

Stinson said she has noticed significant 
changes in the mentors, especially in the 
older teens. 

“I see the teens maturing into leadership 
positions,” Stinson said. “I tell them I’m 
proud of them. Mentoring gives them the 
opportunity to make their mark in the center.” 

Brent Frank, 16, organized the Smash 
Bros, tournament because he wanted to 
include the youth, who play the same games 
in the youth center. Brent took charge, set up 
the bracket and kept score. 

The winner of the tournament was 
Franklin Primeaux, 10. 

The mission of Boys & Girls Club is to 
enable all young people to reach their full 
potential as productive, caring, responsible 
citizens. Director Robert North believes the 
mentoring program plays an important part 
in that mission. 

“We are planting seeds and watching 
them take root,” North said. “Mentoring 
helps them for the bigger picture in the world 
and gives them real work experience with 
counselors, peers and younger children. It 
teaches patience and gives teens a sense of 
accomplishment on which they can build for 
success.” 



Eileen Soler 

Franklin Juniper shows the juvenile roots system 
of a plant that most people see as a weed but 
Seminoles know will eventually produce a string 
of small bulbous edibles with taste and texture 
similar to potatoes. 


♦ GARDEN 

From page IB 


“They can’t believe sometimes how 
they can take tomato plants, make salsa, 
then pluck the seeds from compost for the 
next season’s tomato crop. It’s the cycle 
of life and the value of life that they are 
learning because they grow salsa,” Gilkes 
said. 

The garden yield is served up in many 
recipes. 


♦ ARCHAEOLOGY 

From page IB 


the day. Students also found plenty of 
turtle shell pieces, animal and fish bones, 
pieces of glass and old bricks. The house 
backed up to a pond, which accounts for the 
abundance of fish bones and turtle shells, 
the students concluded. 

“They used to eat turtles and fish and 
left the bones where they ate,” Angelie said. 
“It looks like they sat anywhere to eat.” 

Students learned about historic features 
of the time. Aleah Pritchard, 11, found a 
brick embossed with a date of 1875. 

“They seemed to be civilized,” she said. 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee high school students Ethan Balentine, 
Romeo Garcia and Leslie Gopher take in the 
splendor of their Elaponke class garden at Billie 
Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation in 
January. 


Some students earn bragging rights 
from harvest concoctions. Last year 
high schooler Bradin Jim served up the 
hottest winning salsa, but classmate Ethan 
Balentine remains a favorite garden chef for 
his delicious papaya smoothies. 

Franklin Jumper, who has been 
gardening at Ahfachkee for two years, said 
the gardening part of Elaponke is plain fun. 

“How can a kid not like to be outside 
playing? And it’s always nice to be able to 
get fresh food from your own backyard,” 
Franklin said. 


“I liked learning about the layers of dirt and 
the different time periods. The deeper you 
went, the older the things were.” 

Longtime Brighton resident and 
historian Willie Johns talked to students 
about growing up on the reservation and 
hunting with his friends in the pastures. 

“He walked a lot and his mom let him 
shoot,” said Jaytron Baker, 12. “It would be 
hard to walk everywhere.” 

The dig was more than just a fun outing 
for students; the lesson included all parts 
of the curriculum, including math, writing 
and science. The lesson will culminate in 
May with a trip to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
where students will visit the archive rooms 
and witness how artifacts are preserved. 



Beverly Bidney 

Lee Lee Wilson, 10, works with mentor Jailyn Mowatt, 14, as they make catapults Jan. 7 for a contest 
at the Boys & Girls Club in Hollywood. 
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♦SEMINOLE 

Vgaming 


www.gotoworkhappy.com 




“ / love doing my part (I will not call it work) 
here because there is always something to 
build, and great gaming executives to learn 
from. I sometimes forget that we are the 
greatest gaming company on the planet, 
and being part of the companies amazing 
growth is an amazing feeling. * 

M Jim Osceola 

■ Director of Hospitality 

■ Seminole Gaming Administration 


“ I love working for Seminole Gaming 
because of the diversity of the employees. 
I have met people from different parts of 
the world, places that I may never get 
to visit. I enjoy learning about other 
cultures just as much as I like to ^ 
share my rich Seminole culture. ” ML 

Charlotte G. Burgess M& %* 

Revenue Verification/ AjK f 

Compliance Manager 

Seminole Indian Casino Brighton Vk j 


‘What you put into it is what you get 
out of it. Just always keep 
an open mind and be willing 

to try new challenges." 

Karissa Tommie 

Revenue Verification 
M Assistant Manager 

Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel and Casino Tampa 


What are the eligibility requirements? 


What is the Tribal Career Development Program? 


How long is the Training Program? 


E-mail: ervina.capricien@stofgaming.com 
Direct Line: 954-585-5120 

Mobile Phone: 954-682-6504 
Fax: 954-967-7519 

www.gotoworkhappy.com 


Seminole Gaming Administration 

One Seminole Way, Hollywood, FL 33314 


♦SEMINOLE 

Vgaming 


t Phase I of the program takes 3 years to complete, Phase 
ll-V may take 1 year or more to complete per phase, 
depending on your background, experience, and how 
rapidly you progress. 


Ervina Capricien 


Director Tribal Career Development 
Program and Team Member Relations 


The Tribal Career Development Program prepares you 
for a career within Seminole Gaming and Hospitality. No 
prior experience in gaming or hospitality is required. This 
is a paid program. Trainees learn from a blend of on-the- 
job-technical training, specialized classroom training, 
seminars and workshops dedicated to management best 
practices, mentoring, and work experience. 


The program is open to all who meet the following criteria: 


Important Message for Applicants - 
As part of Seminole Gaming’s employment process - every 
offer is contingent upon successful completion of the gaming 
license process; to include, but not limited to a criminal 
background check, credit check, and drug screen. 


Placement will be at any of the following six locations 
convenient for you: 


18 years of age 

Enrolled member of Seminole Tribe of Florida 
High School Diploma or GED 


At which location will I train? 


What are the main phases of the Training Program? 


Phase I of the Program is a three year initiative comprised 
of on-the-job training, specialized classroom training, 
seminars, and developmental activities all designed 
to provide the participant with a variety of 
learning opportunities. 

Phase ll-V is an intensive advanced program open to those 
who have successfully completed phase I.The participant 
becomes immersed in the business of Casino and Hotel 
operations. For each area of specialization, the participant 
will be working in the functional area and complete an 
assignment under the guidance of the manager, to solve a 
problem or improve operations within that area. 


Seminole Brighton Casino 

Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 

Seminole Classic Casino 

Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Hollywood 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Tampa 


FL 


However, certain training portions can only be completed 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Tampa or 
Hollywood, FL, and you will be required to do a portion of your 
training at one of those locations. 
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PECS honors four faculty, staff members 



BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — Four exceptional 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School faculty 
and staff, nominated and voted on by 
their peers, were recently named 2015-16 
Teachers and Non-instructional Employees 
of the Year for demonstrating excellence in 
the workplace. 

“The goal was to get the cream of the 
crop of local employees from the district,” 
principal Brian Greseth said. “The teachers 
and staff work extremely hard. For their 
peers to see them and select them is a huge 
honor. [It’s] very humbling.” 

Cindy Ringstaff and Traci Mendez were 
chosen as Teachers of the Year, and Mollie 
Jolly was named Culture Employee of the 
Year. ESE paraprofessional Macy Randolph 
was voted Non-instructional Employee of the 
Year. 

The teachers were finalists for Glades 
County District Teacher of the Year, a 
distinction PECS landed for the second 
consecutive year. 

Cindy Ringstaff 
Elementary Teacher of the Year 

After securing the PECS Elementary 
Teacher of the Year title, second-grade 
instructor Cindy Ringstaff went on to capture 
the Glades County District Teacher of the 
Year. 

In its nine-year history, PECS has earned 
four Glades County 
District Teacher of the 
Year awards. 

“The award itself 
is a great honor,” 
Greseth said. “We have 
some amazing teachers 
and staff.” 

Ringstaff, a 

teacher for 18 years, 
is one of the original 
PECS teachers, having 
been at the school since 
its opening in 2007. 
She said she wanted 
a career that would 
allow her to spend time 
with her children. Teaching allowed her to 
accomplish that. 

Ringstaff teaches language arts, social 
studies, math and science. Her classes 
average eight students, which she described 
as a “teacher’s dream.” 

“I was astonished,” Ringstaff said when 
asked about the award. “I truly believe I was 
called here for a purpose.” 

She said in order to bring out the best in 
her students, she needs to always be on top of 
her game. She fuses Seminole heritage and 
culture in her teaching style, which provides 
a unique learning experience for students. 

“I love this school and community,” 


Ringstaff said. “I want them to be competitive 
with the students in the state. 

Traci Mendez 

Middle School Teacher of the Year 

In her third year teaching at PECS, 
seventh- and eighth-grade reading teacher 
Traci Mendez was named PECS Middle 
School Teacher of the Year. 

From as long as she can remember, 
Mendez said she 
has always wanted 
to teach. She even 
practiced teaching with 
her family members. 
Prior to teaching, 
she was a single 
mother waitressing 
at an Okeechobee 
restaurant. The Florida 
Atlantic University 
graduate started at 
PECS as a teacher’s 
aide, in 2002. 

Mendez said 
small class sizes allow 
her to give students the one-on-one help they 
need; she averages 13 students per class. 
Mendez wants her students to know the 
potential she sees in them and to continue to 
strive and improve upon their education. 

“Kids don’t care how much you know 
until they know how much you care,” 
Mendez said. 

Mollie Jolly 

Culture Employee of the Year 

Tribal citizen Mollie Jolly found out 
she was Culture Employee of the Year when 
she saw Greseth coming toward her with a 
bouquet of flowers. 

“I didn’t know it 
was for me at first. I 
thought they had the 
wrong teacher,” Jolly 
said. 

Because Jolly is 
fluent in Mikasuki and 
Creek, the late Lorene 
Gopher saw her as an 
asset and brought her 
on board at PECS. 

Jolly started five years 
ago as a translator and 
substitute teacher. Two 
years later, she became 
the fourth- and fifth-grade Creek teacher. 

“I love helping them learn the language,” 
she said. “The students have to pick it up and 
continue teaching it.” 

Jolly stresses the importance for Tribal 
citizens to learn the language and culture. She 
teaches students through various activities 
and said students love hearing Seminole 
legends. Jolly opens her Creek classes to 
parents and Tribal citizens to help them learn 
the language as well. 


“They need to practice every day or else 
the language will be lost. We need to start 
being more involved,” Jolly said. 

Jolly said she loves to work hard and 
encourages the younger Tribal citizens to 
do so as well. Spending time with elders has 
traditionally been the way many have learned 
the language in the past. 

“They need to sit down with the elders 
and learn the language,” Jolly said. “It’s also 
important to have respect for your elders.” 

Macy Randolph 

Non-instructional Employee of the Year 
Macy Randolph has worked at PECS for 
five years. Her first four years were spent as 
a paraprofessional, and she is now an ESE 
paraprofessional. Randolph said working 
with exceptional 
students gives her 
the opportunity to 
better meet students’ 
needs and aid 
their educational 
development. 

As a paraprofes- 
sional, Randolph as- 
sisted in classroom 
management and small 
groups with children. 

She attends classes 
with her students and 
teaches small groups. M ac Y Randolph 


Randolph said she’s very “grateful that 
my hard work was appreciated from my 
co-workers and bosses” to earn the Non- 
instructional Employee of the Year award. 

In the future, she plans on finishing 
her degree in elementary education and 
becoming a teacher. 


“My whole life I thought I was going 
to be a teacher. Over the last two years, it’s 
become stronger,” Randolph said. “I hope 
to be a positive role model and teach them 
love and care. So many kids lack that. I want 
to show kids that they can do whatever they 
want.” 


♦ ACD EXPERIENCE 

From page 1 B 


home I lived in as a toddler. It was 
surreal seeing it because it looked very 
similar to the way I remember seeing 
it years ago. The more I talk with other 
Seminoles, the more I want to learn of 
my heritage and lineage. 

I may never learn exactly where my 
African ancestry originates primarily 
because of the negative effects slavery 
had on enslaved Africans. For centuries, 
slavery broke up African families, 
leading to broken traditions, lost 
languages and identities. Learning of my 
Seminole history helps clarify some of 
the unknown. 

During my four months in the ACD 
program, I’ve had a truly gratifying 
experience. Three years ago, I wanted to 


work for the Tribe, but the timing wasn’t 
right. Now, it seems as if everything is 
falling in place. The Tribe has given me 
the opportunity to mold many of my 
childhood dreams into a reality. Being a 
Tribal citizen has exposed me to a world 
foreign to the one I grew up in. No longer 
having to worry about making ends meet 
really changes your perspective in life. 
For so many years, my focus was on 
being financially secure. The Tribe has 
given me the stability I’ve sought after, 
albeit I still have goals I want to achieve. 
Elders have vehemently conveyed the 
importance of us keeping our traditions 
close and alive. 

We’re the new trailblazers. 

It’s imperative that we properly 
guide future generations and that we 
possess productive characteristics and 
instill them into our youth. 

What better time to do so than now? 






Michele Thomas 



Wear Red for 
, Native Women 


Wear your red dress with pride 
in February, and raise awareness 
that heart disease is a leading 
cause of death for American 
Indian and Alaska Native 
women. It can be prevented. 


HealthCare.gov 


@CM SGov #CMSNativeHealth 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH I-KI 




a. 


"Survival 

1817-1858 


DEC. 14, 2015 - NOV. 24, 2016 


AH-TAH-THI-KI MUSEUM 
34725 WEST BOUNDARY RD., 
CLEWISTON FL 33440 
(863) 902- 1113 www.ahtahthiki.com 


Smithsonian Affiliate 


@ ® © 


' e f 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 

WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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FIELD DAT 

FESTIVAL 


Getting your taxes done isn't enough - you need your 
taxes done right. That's where we come in. We hire and 
train the most qualified tax professionals to ensure you 
claim every credit and deduction you deserve so you get 
your maximum refund. Guaranteed . 1 


FEBRUARY 12 - 

save the 




COUPON CODE: 54359 

Valid at participating U.S. offices for an original 2015 personal income tax return for new clients only. Discount may 
not be used for Form 1040EZ or combined with any other offer or promotion. Void if transferred and where prohibited. 
Coupon must be presented prior to completion of initial tax office interview. A new client is an individual who did not 
use H&R Block office services to prepare his or her 2014 tax return. No cash value. Expires April 18, 2016. 
OBTP#B13696 ©2015 HRB Tax Group, Inc. 


YOUR LOCAL OFFICE(S) 


4501 SHERIDAN ST 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 
954-963-5216 

SHERIDAN PLAZA, 4911 SHERIDAN ST 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 
954-966-4016 

HOLLYWOOD PLAZA, 3251 HOLLYWOOD BLVD STE 464 

HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 

954-963-7660 


1 If you discover an H&R Block error on your return that entitles you to a 
larger refund (or smaller tax liability), we'll refund the tax prep fee for that 
return. Refund claims must be made during the calendar year in which 
the return was prepared. OBTP#B13696 ©2015 HRB Tax Group, Inc. 


February 
27th & 28th 
2016 


i Please join the Okeechobee Battlefield Friends for the 
commemoration of the largest and fiercest battle in the Seminole 
— Wars fought on Christmas Day 1837 . $ * 


O '"' 8 fn so, ? 

taS ^t> 


Seminole Boutique 


Children's 

Services 

Council 


'Pier II 'Resort 


zrod&o 


information: 1® • 

guy advance 




FRED SMITH RODEO ARENA 

650 E Harney Pond Road NE 
Okeechobee, Florida 34974 


’HORO 1)1:0 


H&R 

BLOCK 


Colors Presentation 
Seminole & Other Exhibitors 
Alligator Demonstration 
Living History 
Artisans 


Seminole Clothing Raffles 
Battle of Okeechobee Narratio 
Children’s Horse Rides 
l800’s Irish Folk Music 
Pow Wow Dancing 


F1111 Filled Family Day! 


Bailie Beenaclmenl Unie 2:00 pm Belli Days 

Gates open 10:00 am - 4:00 pm Admission $10.00 per car 


Okeechobee Battlefield Historic State Park 

3500 S.E. 38th Ave. Okeechobee, FL | For further information & updates please visit: 

muv.Okot'cliobeelSallleliold.com I f /|{allle»fOk( > ( > (iiobre 
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Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School freshman Lucas Osceola attempts a shot Jan. 8 during a junior varsity 
game against Seminole Ridge in Loxahatchee. Lucas scored eight points. 


Okeechobee basketball 
boosted by Seminoles 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LOXAHATCHEE — The Seminole 
Tribe’s representation in the Okeechobee 
High School boys basketball program will 
be robust for at least several years. 

With three freshmen and a sophomore 
from the Tribe making significant 
contributions in their first seasons with 
Brahman teams on the court, the future 
looks bright for Okeechobee. 

Sophomore Sean Osceola is the leading 
scorer for the junior varsity team, whose 
offense is run by starting freshman point 
guard and co-captain Lucas Osceola. On the 
freshman team, Michael Harvey Jr. is the 
team’s top point-getter and Alyke Baker is 
among the top rebounders. 

The freshman team had the night off Jan. 
8, but the junior varsity and varsity squads 
were in action against Seminole Ridge High 
School in a pair of games at Osceola Creek 
Middle School in Loxahatchee. 

Sean scored nine points and grabbed 
nine rebounds and Lucas notched eight 
points as Okeechobee JV upped its record to 
10-4 with a 69-46 win. 

Sean’s primary sport is baseball. Even 
on the court, his passion for baseball follows 
him. He wears jersey No. 42, perhaps the 
most famous two digits in baseball because 
they belonged to Jackie Robinson. 

“I had a choice of 32 and 42,” Sean said, 


“but 42 is a baseball number and I liked it.” 

After a stellar freshman season as one 
of the top arms on the Brahmans’ varsity 
pitching staff last spring, Sean decided to 
play basketball as a way to stay in shape for 
the upcoming baseball season. He’s had no 
regrets. 

“It’s been a lot of fun and it’s been 
challenging,” Sean said. “I’m new to the 
sport, so I don’t really know how to play it, 
but thanks to my coaches and my players, 
they’ve really helped me become a good 
basketball player.” 

In the game against Seminole Ridge, 
Sean showed why it has been a smooth 
transition from the diamond to the hardwood. 
Sean entered the game midway through the 
first quarter with the Brahmans in front 8-3 
and immediately made an impact. 

Within two minutes, he grabbed two 
rebounds, dished out an assist and scored 
two points as Okeechobee’s lead ballooned 
to 17-5. 

Okeechobee enjoyed a comfortable 
lead for the rest of the night, which meant 
Sean and a few other regulars played fewer 
minutes than normal. Junior varsity coach 
Raymond Collins said Sean is averaging 
17.5 points and 12.6 rebounds per game. 

“He’s a beast among boys for a first- 
year player,” said Collins, who noted that 
there is room to improve. “He’s a work in 

♦ See OKEECHOBEE on page 4C 


Tough kids ride rough 
stock at EIRA clinic 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Young rodeo riders 
who needed to polish their steer wrestling, 
calf roping and barrel racing skills 
converged at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena 
for the 19th annual Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association (EIRA) rough stock clinic Jan. 
8-9 in Big Cypress. 

EIRA charter member and special event 
director Moses Jumper Jr. said the annual 


clinic gives riders a chance to get their 
rhythm back before the start of the rodeo 
season. 

“The kids can do this as much as they 
like,” Jumper said. “This is about the only 
time they ride before the rodeos.” 

The 2016 EIRA rodeo season, 
comprised of six adult and four youth 
rodeos, begins Feb. 6 with the Bill Osceola 
Memorial Rodeo and finishes with the 
Regional Finals Sept. 16-17. 

For the first time, the clinic also included 
an evening of calf, breakaway and 
team roping. Sheep, calf, steer and 
junior bull riding, along with steer 
wrestling, chute dogging and barrel 
racing, were covered during the Jan. 
9 session. 

EIRA directors coached the 
youth during each activity. To teach 
basic chute dogging catching and 
sliding techniques, Ivan Bruised 
Head drove a tractor equipped with 
a steer saver device through the 
arena dirt. 

Creek Gopher, who at age 
11 has about seven years of rodeo 
experience, worked on his form 
behind the tractor. This season 
will be his first competing in chute 
dogging. 

Adults shouted out tips and 
encouragement as kids worked with 
the animals. The chute dogging 
youngsters learned not to touch the 
steer’s horns until the nose went 
past the line in the dirt. As the youth 
struggled to wrestle the beasts to the 
ground, instructions rang out. 

“Turn his head,” Bruised Head 
said. “The body goes where the 
head turns.” 

Practice commenced with youth 
from the tallest to the smallest. At 
6-foot-6, Blevyns Jumper was up 
first and easily wrestled a steer to 
the ground. Creek took his turn after 

+ See EIRA on page 3C 



Beverly Bidney 

Ivan Bruised Head watches as Blevyns Juniper wrestles 
a steer to the ground during chute dogging practice at 
the EIRA rough stock clinic Jan. 9 at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena in Big Cypress. 


Mississippi team edges 
Seminole squad at NASA 



Kevin Johnson 

FL Holes’ Ty Pierce, right, battles Victorious Secret’s Jennera Bolin for a tip in the men’s championship 
during the NASA tournament Jan. 16 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — FL Noles guard 
Jerome Davis and Victorious Secret forward 
Jennera Bolin spent nearly the entire three- 
minute break between overtimes hunched 
over with their hands on their knees near 
midcourt. They chatted and tried to catch their 
breath toward the end of an exhaustive battle 
for the Native American Sports Association 
(NASA) men’s basketball championship. 

Hosted by the Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
Recreation Department, the tournament drew 
30 teams to the Hollywood Reservation Jan. 
15-16 to vie for championships in men’s and 
women’s divisions and legends. The best 
game turned out to be the last one between 
the FL Noles and Victorious Secret with the 
men’s title up for grabs at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center. 

After losing its first game in the 16-team 
bracket, the FL Noles, filled with Seminoles, 
displayed plenty of resilience and endurance 
by reeling off six straight do-or-die wins 
within 26 hours to reach the final. But the 
uphill climb for the FL Noles was far from 
over. In order to claim the title, they needed to 
beat Victorious Secret, from the Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians (MBCI), twice. 

The FL Noles accomplished the first 
part of their mission with a 55-47 win, but 
Victorious Secret captured the winner- 
take-all game, 67-66, in a grueling double 
overtime thriller. Players from both sides 
played either the entire games or nearly 
every minute because the teams only had one 
substitute each. 

“Honestly, it was like the hardest thing 
I’ve ever went through; I never played two 
overtimes like that in a championship game,” 
said Victorious Secret’s Trent Thompson. 
“We actually never got this far anywhere; it’s 
surreal. I would be crying, but I’m too old 
for that.” 

Thompson, 22, a Cheyenne and Arapaho 
who lives in Mississippi, made the 1,000- 
mile trip to Hollywood with his teammates 
from MBCI. 

“It’s a long drive [back] to Mississippi. 
It’s going to be worth it,” said Thompson, 
who scored a game-high 26 points in the 
deciding game. The champions also received 
15 points from Isiah Lewis and 12 points - all 
on 3-pointers - from Brison LaSarge. 

In the first game, the teams were knotted 
at 35-35 with 15 minutes left before the FL 
Noles surged ahead thanks to a 3 -pointer 
from guard Josh Boromei, an underhanded 
layup between two defenders by Ethan 
Cypress and a layup from Ty Pierce. 

Pierce took command of the game in 
the second half when he scored 10 points 
and grabbed several rebounds. Pierce and 
Cypress finished with a team-high 15 points 
each. Dougie Sanders sank four 3 -pointers 
for his 12 points and Jerome Davis scored 
nine points. 

In the second game, both sides showed 
signs of weariness. Early shots hit the 
front of the rims, but Sanders still flashed a 
smooth touch. He found the net with a pair 
of 3 -pointers and another one from Boromei 
staked the FL Noles to a 10-point lead that 
was trimmed to seven points by halftime. 

A basket by Cypress, on a nifty feed 
from Pierce, gave the FL Noles a 32-21 lead 
early in the second half before Victorious 
Secret responded with a 21-7 spurt to pull 
ahead as the heavyweight scorecard went 
back and forth. 


Sharp shooting from Pierce and Cypress 
helped the FL Noles regain the lead. 
Pierce’s 3-pointer gave his team a 51-48 
lead. Moments later, a layup from Cypress, 
a senior at Hollywood Hills High School, 
made it 53-48 lead with 1:40 left. 

Another layup by Cypress made it 55-5 1 
with under 60 seconds left, but a 3 -pointer 
from LaSarge and a layup from Lewis with 
25 seconds left put Victorious Secret in front 
by one point. 

Pierce sent the game into overtime with 
a free throw with nine seconds left. 

Both teams scored seven points in the 
first overtime that remained close for all four 
minutes. The FL Noles’ scoring came from 
Cypress, Boromei and Pierce. 

In the second overtime, Sanders, playing 
with a noticeable limp that forced him out of 


the game earlier, made a pair of free throws 
to knot the score at 65-65 with one minute 
left. Cypress drew a foul and made one free 
throw to put the FL Noles in front, but with 
1 8 seconds left Lewis made two free throws 
and an ensuing turnover by FL Noles sealed 
the victory for Victorious Secret. 

Cypress finished with a team-high 
22 points followed by Pierce with 18 and 
Boromei with 13. 

Before playing in the epic championship, 
Boromei, Cypress, Pierce and Sanders 
scored in double figures in a 63-49 win that 
eliminated fellow Seminoles from the SSJ 
Squad in the final of the losers’ bracket. 

“It was a rough one, but it was close,” 
said Sanders, who lit up the Classic Gym 

+ See NASA on page 5C 



Kevin Johnson 

FL Noles’ Ethan Cypress takes a jump shot against SSJ Squad during the NASA tournament Jan. 16 at the Classic Gym in Hollywood. 
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Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Karey Gopher (3) and Kayln Hammil battle an Osceola Middle 
School player for a loose ball Jan. 19 in Brighton. PECS went on to win 37-14. 

PECS girls basketball 
ends year on high note 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 

Copy Editor 


Filled with eighth-graders, PECS 
boys conclude ‘great season’ 

Brighton Reservation team ends with strong 11-1 record 



BRIGHTON — The only two eighth- 
graders on the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School’s girls basketball team will be tough 
to replace. 

Julia Smith and Luzana Venzor finished 
their middle school careers in style Jan. 20 
by leading PECS past Moore Haven, 46-7. 
Julia, the team’s leading scorer throughout 
the season, scored a game-high 26 points 
and Luzana added 10 points. 

“We had another successful season 
finishing the year with a 7-5 record,” PECS 
coach Tim Thomas said. 

The victory in Moore Haven came on 
the heels of the team’s annual eighth-grade 
parent night Jan. 19 when Julia, Luzana and 
their families were recognized in a brief 
pregame ceremony before PECS cruised 
past Osceola Middle School, 37-14. 

Julia made sure her final home game 
would be memorable. In the first half alone, 
she won the opening tip, scored six points, 
made five steals and picked up three fouls, 
including a technical. She set the early tone 
on defense by not allowing Osceola guards 
room to breathe, a style that Thomas likes to 
see from all his players. 

“The whole team is very aggressive,” 
Thomas said. “I teach them to be aggressive 
and to get turnovers, so we can get some 
easy points. That way we can get a lead and 
we can relax later on.” 

Julia’s glasses were knocked to the 
floor in the fourth quarter, but that didn’t 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Luzana 
Venzor fires a pass over an Osceola Middle 
School player in Brighton. 


stop her from scoring points. She finished 
with 18 points in front of more than 100 
spectators in a packed gymnasium, a sight 
that didn’t go unnoticed. 

“Playing basketball with my friends, 
that’s what I’m going to miss, and just 
playing for the crowd and making shots and 
hearing them cheer for you,” Julia said. “It’s 
really nice hearing them cheer for you.” 

Julia said she will probably attend 
Moore Haven High School. Luzana said 
she will likely head to Okeechobee High 
School, where her brother Demetrius Clark 
is a standout on the boys basketball team. 

Luzana echoed Julia’s sentiments about 
missing her teammates. 

“My favorite part was getting with my 
girls, practicing, teaching them what they 
need and some of them telling me what I 
need,” she said. 

A few minutes into the home finale 
Luzana was accidentally struck in the face 
by a defender. Luzana quickly shrugged off 
the contact and moments later scored on a 
driving layup. She finished with five points. 

As for the team’s younger players, 
Caylie Huff led the way with nine points, 
which included a 3 -pointer to start the game. 
Haylie Huff had four points. Strong defense 
from Karey Gopher, Kayln Hammil, LaShae 
King and Elle Thomas was one reason why 
Osceola was held to just 14 points. 

Even though next year’s team will have 
to replace its two captains, Julia expects the 
squad will be fine. 

“I think they’re going to be pretty good 
without me and Lu,” Julia said. 



Kevin Johnson 

Julia Smith soars above the court to win the 
opening tip for PECS against Osceola Middle 
School. Julia scored a game-high 18 points. 


BRIGHTON — With nine graduating 
players to honor, Kevin Jackson might as well 
have added florist to his duties as Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School boys basketball 
coach. Jackson’s hands were full of yellow 
roses that he distributed to families of each 
eighth-grader during a pregame ceremony at 
midcourt before the varsity team’s final home 
game Jan. 19, a 44-36 win against Osceola 
Middle School. 

The following night PECS raced past 
Moore Haven, 44-29, to finish its season with 
an 11-1 record. 

“It’s a great season; no complaints,” 
Jackson said. 

PECS cranked out seven straight wins to 
start the season before encountering its only 
blemish, a loss to Clewiston in mid-January. 

“Sure, I would have loved to go 
undefeated, but sometimes that happens,” 
Jackson said. 

The annual eighth-grade parent night 
recognized Alex Armstrong, Jarrett Bert, 
Robert Harris, Silas Madrigal, Tucker Johns, 
Travis Jumper, Kamani Smith, Dante Thomas 
and Alex Valdes. A few of the players spent 
the season on junior varsity, but most were on 
a varsity club that went 6-0 at home. 

Some of the favorite memories players 
listed for their introductions included a 
blowout win against Yearling (Travis), 
keeping the winning streak alive with a 
victory against LaBelle (Dante), making four 
3 -pointers against Moore Haven (Silas) and 
an opponent mistakenly scoring a basket for 
PECS (Kamani). 

The starting five in the home finale 
consisted of Alex, Dante, Kamani, Robert 
and Silas. The Seminoles showed they could 
score from inside and outside with power 
and finesse that Osceola Middle struggled 
to contain. The balanced attack included 
a game-high 17 points from Silas and five 
points from Alex, both guards, and 12 points 
from Robert and six points from Kamani, 
both center/forwards whose size will no 
doubt be missed next season. 

PECS emerged from the locker room 
at halftime with a 20-15 lead and promptly 
displayed how much they like to run. They 
went on an 8-2 spurt, which included 
baskets from Silas on a fastbreak layup and a 
fadeaway jumper, and a score from Robert on 
a smart inbounds pass from Alex. 

Later in the game, Alex heeded the 


FORT GIBSON, Okla. — After 
spending part of their Christmas vacation 
on Hollywood Reservation, the Sanchez 
brothers returned home to rack up more wins 
on the wrestling mats in Oklahoma. 

In January, Fort Gibson High School’s 
wrestling team won district matches against 
Poteau and Stilwell, and then successfully 
defended its district championship with a win 
against Cascia Hall. 

Sammy Micco Sanchez upped his 
personal record this season to 21-2 with a win 
in the 195-pound bout against Cascia Hall. 

“Sammy won a big match for us, 5-0. 
We needed Sammy and the next guy to win 
to clinch our district,” said Fort Gibson 
wrestling coach Sammy Johnson. 

Despite a football injury that sidelined 
him for several games last fall, Sammy 
picked up where he left off last year when he 
qualified for the state wrestling tournament 
as a freshman. In December, he won all 
seven of his matches to help Fort Gibson 
capture the Bristow Dual Tournament, and 
subsequently, was named the team’s wrestler 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Dakoya 
Nunez dribbles past an Osceola Middle School 
defender during a varsity game Jan. 19 in 
Brighton. 


“Arizona” play call from Jackson on the 
sideline and again successfully worked an 
inbounds play under the basket. This time the 
result was an easy basket by Kamani. 

“We played much better than the first 
time we played them. We showed a lot more 
patience, a lot more discipline,” Jackson 
said. “We came out scoring in the second 
half. That’s when we started picking it up and 
playing better; a little more up tempo.” 

In the fourth quarter, Dakoya Nunez 
banked in a 3 -pointer that opened a 10-point 
lead for PECS. Silas scored five points in his 
final quarter at home, highlighted by a coast- 
to-coast layup. 

In the season finale at Moore Haven, 
Silas led the way with 22 points and Robert 
chipped in 13 points. 

Most of the eighth-graders noted that 
they planned to continue playing basketball 
after middle school. Whether all of them suit 
up for teams again remains to be seen, but 
at least they will have a memorable eighth- 
grade season to recall. 

“Em proud of these guys,” Jackson said. 


of the week. He also won both his matches 
against two Missouri schools at a tournament 
in Arkansas. 

“He’s wrestling really well,” Johnson 
said. “He’s working hard and getting his 
weight under control. He’s doing a great job, 
especially as a sophomore stepping up.” 

Sammy said his goal this season is to 
return to states and place in the top four. 

Jesse Sanchez, a junior, lost to a state 
champion in the 152-pound match against 
Cascia Hall, but Johnson said Sanchez has 
wrestled far better than his 13-8 record 
indicates. 

“One fifty-two is one of the tougher 
weights in [Class] 4A. He gets a lot of tough 
kids. He’s wrestling his butt off, no matter 
who it is,” Johnson said. 

While in Hollywood, the brothers and 
their nephew Julius Aquino did not take 
a holiday from working out. Football and 
wrestling play huge roles in all three of their 
lives; so does fitness. 

“I like that I play sports because I know 
that if I didn’t play sports I probably wouldn’t 
be lifting as much, running as much,” 
Sammy said during a break as he switched 
from running on a treadmill to lifting weights 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School center Robert 
Harris blocks a shot Jan. 19 in the fourth quarter 
of the Seminoles’ 44-36 win against Osceola 
Middle School in Brighton. 


at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. “It’s 
good that I play sports because it keeps me in 
shape and it keeps me healthy.” 

The workouts are paying off. Sammy, a 
middle linebacker for the school’s football 
team, said he squatted about 245 pounds a 
year ago; now he’s doing about 385. Jesse 
hit the wrestling mats after finishing as the 
football team’s second leading rusher. 

A few years younger than his uncles, 
Julius is becoming acclimated to weight 
rooms. 

“I’m starting to focus on that because I’m 
starting to get my strength up and leg speed,” 
said Julius, 13, whose strength and leg 
speed weren’t too shabby last fall when the 
seventh-grader rushed for 30 touchdowns in 
eight games for Fort Gibson Middle School. 
Similar to his uncles, Julius wins more often 
than he loses on the mat; his record was about 
10-4 for the middle school team as of late 
December. 

As for Sanchez vs. Sanchez bouts on the 
mat, they do happen, but just not officially. 

“I hate when [Jesse] talks that he can 
beat me, so I wrestle him all the time,” 
Sammy said. “I usually win, but he gets me 
sometimes because he’s fast.” 


Change of seasons as Sanchez 
boys shine on wrestling mats 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 
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Junior varsity’s success bodes well 
for Pemayetv Emahakv’s future 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON sweep by the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 

Copy Editor School junior varsity boys basketball team. 

PECS ended its season at home Jan. 16 
BRIGHTON — A glimpse of a bright with a narrow win against Osceola Middle 
future was on display during a Saturday School and a blowout victory against Yearling 




Kevin Johnson 

Tanner Shore reaches over Yearling Middle 
School players to grab a rebound while his 
teammate Jarrett Bert looks on during a 
junior varsity game Jan. 16 in Brighton. 


Kevin Johnson 

PECS’ Kai Osceola takes a short jump shot 
during a junior varsity game in Brighton 
against Yearling Middle School. 


Middle School. The young Seminoles 
finished with a 6-2 record, an encouraging 
sign considering several spots need to be 
filled next season on the varsity squad. 

“The guys are hard workers,” said PECS 
coach Kevin Jackson. “We’ve definitely 
improved along the way. That’s all you 
can ask - that your guys get better as the 
season goes on and understand the system, 
especially the younger guys who have a 
chance of playing up next year.” 

Led by speedy guards Ramone Baker, 
Dathen Garcia, Dakoya Nunez and Kai 
Osceola, the JV showcased its bevy of capable 
ball-handlers who thrived in transition 
against Yearling. Dathen and Dakoya worked 
a nifty give-and-go that opened the scoring 
and moments later they alertly executed an 
inbounds play to perfection under the basket 
that gave the Seminoles an 8-0 lead. 

With Jayton Baker ruling the paint at 
both ends, PECS flexed its strength on the 
boards. Jayton seemed to get every rebound 
he wanted against opponents who couldn’t 
match his size and reach and did more than 
just pluck balls out of the air; he displayed 
agile moves by a big guy and a soft scoring 
touch on his way to notching 25 points in the 
two games. 

The Seminoles grabbed seven 
consecutive offensive rebounds in one 
trip against Yearling, and even though the 
ball somehow stayed out of the hoop, the 
sequence served as proof that help is on the 
way to a varsity team that will lose its two 
tallest players. 

In the 38-36 win against Osceola 
Middle , Ramone and Jayton each scored 
11 points. Kai and Tanner Shore scored 
six points apiece and Dakoya scored four 
points. 

Jayton’s 14 points led the squad 
in the 49-21 win against Yearling. Kai 
and Dakoya scored 10 and eight points, 
respectively. Tanner contributed six 
points. Ramone and Jaytron Baker each 
scored four points. 

In a January varsity game against 
West Glades, Ramone shined with a 
game-high 15 points. Dakoya sank two 
3-pointers and finished with 10 points. 
Tucker Johns was nearly perfect from the 
foul line. He made five of six free throws 
and finished with seven points. 

A handful of JV players received a 
healthy dose of varsity action during the 
season as they bounced back and forth 
between teams, an experience that should 
help cushion the loss of nine eighth- 
graders. 

“It’s going to be tough,” Jackson said, 
“but some of the young guys are going to 
be the guys stepping up next year.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Amid a crowd, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
Jayton Baker eyes the basket during a junior varsity 
game in Brighton against Yearling Middle School. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ivan Bruised Head shows Creek Gopher, 11, how to use the steer saver machine to practice his chute 
dogging technique at the EIRA rough stock clinic Jan. 9 in Big Cypress. 


+ EIRA 

From page 1C 


the taller boys. He brought down a steer on 
his second try. 

Jacoby Johns helped kids gain a feel 
for bareback bronc riding by setting up his 
rigging on a suspended barrel to simulate a 
horse. No bucking, of course. 

Girls sat on their horses in the outdoor 
riding ring as they listened to experienced 
barrel racers and EIRA Directors Lisa 
Osceola and Mackenzie Bowers share tips 
and answer questions. They learned to 
cinch saddles after warming up to ensure 
they do not enter 
the ring with a 
loose saddle. 

Other words 
of wisdom 

included washing 
the horse’s bits 
and not letting 
it drink water 
from a common 
trough to prevent 
the animal from 
getting sick. 

“Love on 
your horses,” 

Osceola said. “Let 
them know they 
did something 
right and take 
care of them if 
they’re hurting.” 

Florida hu- 
midity takes a toll 
on leather sad- 
dles, so the girls 


were told to condition them often. Bowers 
admitted to not knowing everything and 
said she and Osceola always learn new 
things. 

“The more you ride and the more 
people you are around, the more you will 
learn,” Bowers said. “Go to as many clinics 
as you can. The more you ride your horse, 
the more you will know if something is 
wrong with them.” 

This EIRA season will feature two 
firsts; the first Betty Mae Jumper Memorial 
Rodeo will be held at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena Feb. 20, and the first rodeo 
held in Fort Pierce will take place at Chupco 
Ranch Rodeo April 23. 



Beverly Bidney 

Mackenzie Bowers teaches young rodeo riders the finer points of barrel 
racing Jan. 9 at the EIRA rough stock clinic at the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
Arena in Big Cypress. 
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Okeechobee High School guard Demetrius Clark dribbles past Seminole Ridge’s Santana Presley 
during a varsity game Jan. 8 in Loxahatchee. Demetrius scored a team-high 28 points and snagged 
nine rebounds in the Brahmans’ 85-81 overtime loss. 


Pierce family well represented 
on Hollywood Christian courts 


♦ OKEECHOBEE 

From page 1C 


progress. He’s still learning the game. He’s 
a coachable kid.” 

In addition to the conditioning benefits, 
Sean said playing basketball can help him 
in other areas of baseball. 

“It’s a lot of footwork and I think it 
will help me in baseball for pitching and 
running, and also defense,” said Sean, who 
also plays first and third base. 

In the fourth quarter, Sean provided 
examples of power and finesse. He 
outmuscled an opponent as part of a 3 -point 
play. He also showed a big man’s soft 
touch when the 6-foot-3, about 23 5 -pound 
forward/center scored on a layup that was 
set up by Lucas on a coast-to-coast fast 
break. 

Described by his coach as “the floor 
general,” Lucas has made a seamless 
transition in his freshman season after 
playing three years of middle school ball 
for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. 

“It’s faster with more big people and 
more competition,” said Lucas, whose 
southpaw skills as a dribbler and shooter can 
surprise opponents, especially those who 
watch him in pregame drills. “Sometimes 
when we warm up, I go with my right 
[hand] to make them think I’m right.” 

Lucas was right on target when he 
ended the 2015 calendar year on a high 
note with a season-best 22 points - which 
included a handful of 3 -pointers - in a 60- 
52 win against Jensen Beach on Dec. 18. 


“Lucas is doing great; ball handling, 
shooting, he controls the offense the way 
I want it controlled,” Collins said. “He’s 
averaging about 8.5 points and three or four 
assists.” 

While Sean and Lucas have supplied 
plenty of help for the JV at both ends of 
the court, the same can be said for Michael 
Harvey Jr. and Alyke Baker on the freshman 
squad. 

“Michael Harvey is probably the 
best player on the team. He’s the leading 
scorer, a great leader,” said freshman coach 
Jovanny Torres, whose team was 4-4 as of 
early January. “Alyke is a big rebounder 
and plays great defense. They’re both great 
kids.” 

Torres said Michael scored in double 
digits in just about all the team’s games. But 
Michael’s value to the team extends beyond 
scoring from the shooting guard position. 

“If there’s a good player on the other 
team, [Michael] is the first one I put on that 
guy,” Torres said. “He has a great basketball 
IQ. He uses his teammates. He doesn’t 
dribble with his head down. He sees the 
whole court.” 

The defensive zone is where Alyke has 
excelled as a power forward/center. Torres 
said Alyke makes two or three blocks per 
game. 

“He is a great athlete,” Torres said. 
“He’s undersized for his position, but he’s 
really strong and he knows basketball. He’s 
a really good defender. Once his offensive 
game comes around, he’s going to be a 
really good player.” 

Okeechobee varsity guard Demetrius 
Clark is already in that “good 
player” category. 

Demetrius, whose 

stepmother is Tribal citizen 
Pamela Snell, sank six 
3 -pointers and scored a 
season-high 28 points 
with nine rebounds in the 
Brahmans’ marathon 85- 
81 triple overtime loss to 
Seminole Ridge. 

The setback left 
Okeechobee with an 11-5 
record. Demetrius, a 6-foot- 1 
starting junior guard, is one 
reason coach Demetre Riles’ 
varsity team is in good shape 
to finish with a winning 
record for the first time since 
2010 . 

As of early January, 
Demetrius had eclipsed the 
20-point plateau five times 
and was second in scoring 
with 16.7 points per game. 

As a longtime resident 
of the Brighton Reservation 
and a former three-year 
standout at PECS, Demetrius 
is more than willing to help 
the young players from the 
Tribe as they ascend toward 
varsity. 

“I take time at practice to 
work with them; Lucas with 
his dribbling and shooting, 
and Sean [with his moves],” 
Demetrius said. “I miss them 
up here. Next year they’ll 
definitely be up. I’m looking 
forward to it.” 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — It didn’t take long 
for the trio of Pierces - Shae, Burgundy and 
Todd - to make good impressions on the 
basketball courts at Hollywood Christian 
School. 

Shae and Burgundy are firmly entrenched 
as the top two players on the girls varsity 
team, while their younger brother Todd has 
begun to make inroads on the boys varsity 
team as a seventh-grader. 

Hired a few days before the start of this 
season, girls varsity coach Tremayne Fisher 
knew about the kind of basketball talent that 
the Tribe produces - he was an assistant 
coach on the school’s state championship 
team in 2011 that featured Seminole players 
- but he had been away from the program 
for a few years. He didn’t know anything 
about Shae and Burgundy. Upon his return, 
he quickly discovered how much the sisters 
from the Hollywood Reservation mean to the 
team. 

“The first game [Shae] had 26 points. I’m 
like, 4 OK, she can play.’ As we got further 
into the season, I saw I had me a nice guard, 
a very smart guard, definitely an offensive 
guard,” Fisher said. 

Fisher also gladly learned that Shae isn’t 
the only Pierce who can put up big numbers. 
Burgundy has blossomed into a consistent 
double-digit point player who handles a lot 
of the dirty work down low and is not afraid 
to step out from her post position and hit 
3 -pointers. 

“Burgundy plays big in the post, 
rebounding and scoring inside, but she also 
brings her long range game. She can shoot 
the 3 really well,” Fisher said. 

With two games left in the regular 
season, Hollywood Christian, with just one 
senior, had a 12-7 record. One of the team’s 
goals is to advance past the district playoffs 
for the second year in a row. 

“The girls have more confidence in 
themselves this year. I think we’re going to 
go far. We’re doing pretty good,” Shae said 
following a game in early January. “This 
year a lot of girls stepped up and know their 
position and know what they’re supposed to 
do on the court and do what they do well.” 

Offensively, the team relies heavily on 
Shae and Burgundy for production, and both 
players have answered those calls time after 
time, often while playing entire games. 

Shae, a 5 -foot-6 scoring machine, 
scored 46 of the team’s 53 points in a five- 
point loss to Highlands Christian Academy 
in late November. Less than two weeks later, 
the junior point guard poured in 37 points 
against SLAM Academy, and four days after 
that she dropped 44 points against Sagemont 
School. 

In an early January game against 
Highlands Christian, Shae showed no nerves 
as she hit two clutch free throws with 18 
seconds in regulation to tie the game and 
then forced overtime with a steal in the final 
two seconds. Hollywood Christian lost, 61- 
56, but Shae finished with 37 points. She 
made 1 1 consecutive free throws during one 
stretch. 

Fisher said Shae accounts for “about 
75 percent” of the offense and she excels in 
other areas, too. 

“She carries a heavy load. Defensively, 
offensively, leader-wise; she just does a lot 
for us,” Fisher said. 

Beyond the impressive numbers 
and leadership, Shae brings the kind of 
knowledge to the game that, in Fisher’s eyes, 
is like having a coach on the floor. 

“I ask a lot of her, but her basketball 
IQ is really high,” Fisher said. “If I say 
something, she can really make it happen for 
me on the court. If I tell her what I want, as 
far as getting a layup or getting someone the 
ball, she does that.” 

Burgundy, a 5 -foot- 8 forward who plays 
with skill and determination far beyond her 
eighth-grade status, has eclipsed the 20-point 
mark several times. She had 19 points in a 
one-point win against Sheridan Hills in early 
January. 

Offensively and defensively Burgundy 
has a greater presence on the court than a 
year ago. 


“She’s being [more] aggressive and she 
got a lot taller,” Shae said. “She’s gained 
about 3 inches in the last year. She’s being 
big on the boards this year.” 

“She’s young, and I’m asking her to 
play major minutes,” Fisher said. “I like her 
intensity.” 

Intensity is also a big part of Todd’s 
game, and it’s one reason why he’s earned 
promotions to the boys varsity level from the 
junior high team this season. 

“The one thing we noticed about him 
the first game he came up was his heart,” 
said assistant coach Konrad Hyppolite. “His 
heart, his aggressiveness, his ability to not be 
scared or nervous in a situation, that’s one of 
the things we love most about him.” 

No matter what level he’s playing and 
despite going up against some opponents 
five years older, Todd, a shooting guard, is 
not shy about taking shots, even in limited 
playing time on varsity. 

“There’s not a shot Todd doesn’t like,” 
head coach Josiah Martinez said. “He’s one 
of those kids that if he’s in for five or six 
minutes, he’ll get up five or six shots.” 

Todd, Shae and Burgundy come from a 
basketball family that includes their brothers 
Ty and Trewston Pierce, the latter of whom 
plays for IMG Academy in Bradenton, and 
stepbrother Duelle Gore, a star for for Haskell 
Indian Nations University. As the youngest 
of all these players, Todd has plenty of time 
to develop. He still has eighth-grade and four 
years of high school ahead of him. 

“He’s doing great. He averages about 
six or seven minutes a game. He’s probably 
the best shooter on the team as far as 3 -point 
shooting. A ton of potential, great attitude,” 


Martinez said. “He’ll play six years of high 
school basketball. He’s only going to get 
better. We’re happy to have him.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Christian School junior point guard 
Shae Pierce drives to the basket during a girls 
varsity game Jan. 12 against Highlands Christian 
Academy in Hollywood. Shae scored a game-high 
38 points. 
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Okeechobee High School sophomore Sean Osceola grabs a 
rebound Jan. 8 during a junior varsity game against Seminole 
Ridge in Loxahatchee. Sean, the team’s leading scorer as of mid- 
January, scored nine points in the 69-46 win. 
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Hollywood Christian School eighth-grade forward Burgundy Pierce splits Highland Christian Academy 
defenders during a girls varsity game Jan. 12 in Hollywood. Burgundy scored 16 points, which included 
four 3-pointers. 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Christian School seventh-grader Todd Pierce battles Grace Academy International during a 
boys varsity game Jan. 12 in Hollywood. Todd has been splitting time between varsity and the school’s 
junior high team. 
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Lady Bailers use long ball 
to win NASA women’s title 

Former Oklahoma Sooner scores 38 in finale 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — One of the shortest 
players in the Native American Sports 
Association (NASA) women’s tournament 
made a big impact. 

Jenna Plumley, a 5 -foot-4, high octane 
point guard from Oklahoma, scored 38 points 
as the Lady Bailers drained 15 3-pointers on 
their way to an 84-53 win against the Lady 


Kevin Johnson 

Lady Seminoles’ Ariah Osceola blocks a shot 
by Lady Bailers’ Courtney Osceola during the 
Native American Sports Association women’s 
championship Jan. 16 at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center in Hollywood. 


Seminoles in the championship Jan. 16 
at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in 
Hollywood. 

The Lady Bailers featured players from 
a variety of Tribes, including Seminole 
and Miccosukee. Plumley, a Native from 
Oklahoma, put on a dazzling 3 -point clinic 
by making 10 shots from beyond the arc, 
including a few from NBA range. 

Plumley, 28, was an Oklahoma high 
school star and played at the University of 


Kevin Johnson 

Lady Seminoles’ Leslie Osceola attempts to 
block a shot during the NASA women’s legends 
championship at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center. 


Oklahoma and Lamar University. She also 
played professionally in Italy. 

“This is my second year playing [in 
NASA],” said Plumley, who runs basketball 
clinics for kids. “I usually spend a lot of time 
here in Florida with my friends. It’s fun to 
come back and hang out.” 

With Plumley wearing jersey No. 1 and 
Courtney Osceola in the No. 2 threads, the 
Lady Bailers’ 1-2 punch in the backcourt 
proved to be a powerful combination. 
When Plumley wasn’t dropping bombs, 
Osceola displayed a smooth scoring touch 
that resulted in 17 points, including three 
3 -pointers. Other production came from 
Tasha Osceola (10 points) and Anna Van 
Stippen (9 points). 

“We have some great shooters,” said Van 
Stippen, a Florida resident from the Oneida 
Tribe in Wisconsin. 

The Lady Bailers led 42-28 at halftime. 
Their lead grew to 60-42 on back-to-back 
3 -pointers from Plumley. 

Ariah Osceola led the Lady Seminoles 
with 18 points followed by Kristen Billie 
with 12. The Lady Seminoles won their first 
two games of the tournament and finished 
with a 3-2 record. 

The Lady Bailers, which went 4-0, 
featured Chantay Frazier, Adriana Huggins, 
Courtney Osceola, Juanita Osceola, Phalyn 
Osceola, Tasha Osceola, Jenna Plumley and 
Anna Van Stippen. 

Women ’s Legends 

Southern Smoke, a Miccosukee team, 
won the women’s legends division, which 
featured just three teams. Southern Smoke 
topped the Lady Seminoles, 55-22, in the 
championship. Vodne Chapoosa scored 14 
points and Stacy Jones had 12 points for the 
champions. 

The Lady Seminoles received six points 
each from Gwen Smith, Shirley Clay and 
Danielle Jumper-Frye, and four points from 
Leslie Osceola. The Lady Seminoles played 
the championship with just five players. 




Kevin Johnson 

Lady Bailers’ Tay Osceola tries to keep the ball from Lady Seminoles’ Chassidy Harjochee during the NASA women’s championship at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center in Hollywood. 



Kevin Johnson 


Hollywood Heat’s Edwin Garcia, center, battles two defenders from MS Legends during a Native 
American Sports Association men’s legends game Jan. 15 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in 
Hollywood. 


+ NASA 

From page 1C 


with four 3 -pointers. “We kept shooting and 
knocking down our shots. They had good 
[defense], but we broke them down with our 
shots and was able to penetrate and came 
out with the win. It’s always rivalry time 
when we play against them.” 

Men ’s Legends 

The Seneca Chiefs, from the Buffalo, 
New York area, proved to be the class of the 
five-team men’s legends division for ages 
40 and up. 

The Chiefs won the title with a 3-0 
record, which included a 71-41 win 
against the Mississippi Legends in the 
championship. Terry Garrow led the 
Chiefs with 16 points, which included four 
3-pointers. Clint Jones contributed 13 points 
and Angel Cortes pumped in 1 1 points. 

The Chiefs used their trip through the 
winners’ bracket to their advantage against 
the Legends, which came out of the losers’ 
side. 

“When you have to come in the back 
end of these tournaments - you’ve got to 
play three games in like six hours - it’s 
pretty hard on the body, especially when 
you’re 40-plus,” Garrow said. “We just 
came out and ran them, and that’s the reason 
we won. We had more legs than they did.” 

The hometown favorite Hollywood 
Heat didn’t reach the title game and finished 
0-2 but still enjoyed playing in their 
backyard. 

“It’s fun. We keep it fun,” said Heat 
guard Kenny Tommie, who grew up playing 
basketball on the reservation. “We used to 
play in the old gym and we used to play on 
the outside court before the gym was built.” 

In their first game, the Heat fell behind 
the Mississippi Legends 9-0 and trailed all 
game. The Heat closed to within four points 
with three minutes left on a 3 -pointer from 



Kevin Johnson 


Hollywood Heat players, including Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola, right, battle the MS 
Legends for a rebound during a NASA men’s 
legends game Jan. 15 in Hollywood. 


Charlie Tiger, but the Legends pulled away 
for a 49-34 win. 

In addition to Tommie and Tiger, the 
Heat included Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola, Vincent Billie, Edwin 
Garcia, Wes Garcia, Norman Huggins, Rob 
Landon, Mike Primus, Alfonso Tigertail 
and Shawn Willie. 

The Heat’s other loss came against 
the Seminoles, which lost a tight game to 
Seneca, 46-38, in the tournament opener. 
The Seminoles were led by Preston Baker 
with 11 points followed by Chris Thomas 
(7 points), Jason Don Billie (6 points) and 
Clyde Tiger (6 points). 


♦ M0TL0W 

From page 1A 


wrapped up its second straight season 
without a loss at Doak Campbell. He saw 
action on special teams for one kickoff. 

Motlow hopes to earn more playing 
time next season. 

“That’s ultimately always the goal. 
We’ll see what happens based off the 
spring,” he said. 

Because of renovations to their home 
stadium, FSU’s spring game will be held 
April 9 at the Citrus Bowl in Orlando. 

If Motlow and other walk-ons around 
the country need additional inspiration, 
they only have to look at the national 
championship game in January when 
Clemson wide receiver Hunter Renfrow, 
a former walk-on whose 5 -foot- 10, 
175 -pound frame is similar to Motlow, 
caught two touchdowns against Alabama. 

“He’s good,” said Motlow, who joined 
FSU out of high school as a preferred walk- 
on. “That’s what I was thinking that could 
be the case; he was sort of in the same 
scenario.” 

FSU was not far off from an undefeated 


regular season and a spot in the playoffs. 
The Seminoles no doubt would have liked 
a mulligan following a last-second loss 
to Georgia Tech, which only won three 
games. In early November, the Seminoles 
and Clemson were tied with eight minutes 
left before the Tigers pulled in front on their 
way to the national title game. 

FSU fell to Houston, 38-24, on New 
Year’s Eve in the Peach Bowl. 

As for the 2016 season, Motlow will 
enter the campaign as a redshirt sophomore 
and have three years of eligibility left. 

He expects the Seminoles will be 
stronger. 

“We played a lot of young guys this 
year,” said Motlow, who is in the midst of 
changing majors from business to another 
field. 

One caveat to the 2016 schedule for 
Motlow is a game Sept. 24 at the University 
of South Florida in Tampa. This season 
Motlow was among the players who did not 
travel to away games in the regular season, 
so making it onto the travel squad would 
be another significant step, especially if it 
includes a game in his backyard. 

“It would be amazing to be home in 
front of all my family,” he said. 



STAND OUT. 

DESIGN I PRODUCTION I VIDEO 

WWW.SMPBUSINESSMARKETING.COM 


BRAND YOUR BUSINESS WITH 
SMP DESIGN SERVICES 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS.COM 



N&A CATERING 

LOCATED IN IMMOKALEE 
CALL ANITA YZAGUIRRE (239)823.0777 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
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March 4 -May 22, 2016 

RECEPTION: March 11, 2016 1:30-3:30 PM 
Light Refreshments served 


Month 


Issue Date 


Deadline 


*Dates subject to change* 


Note ■ Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 
20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Smithsonian Affiliate 


Big Cypress Reservation 
34725 West Boundary Rd., Clewiston, FL 33440 
(863) 902-1113 / www.ahtahthiki.com 


January 

Friday, January 29 

Wednesday, January 13 

February 

Monday, February 29 

Wednesday, February 10 

March 

Thursday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 16 

April 

Friday, April 29 

Wednesday, April 13 

May 

Tuesday, May 31 

Wednesday, May 1 1 

June 

Thursday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 15 

July 

Friday, July 29 

Wednesday, July 13 

August 

Wednesday, August 31 

Wednesday, August 17 

September 

Friday, September 30 

Wednesday, September 14 

October 

Monday, October 31 

Wednesday, October 12 

November 

Wednesday, November 30 

Wednesday, November 9 

December 

Friday, December 30 

Wednesday, December 14 


Tribune Deadlines 2016 


FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF MILEAGE/ STARTING BID 


VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

A82206 

2007 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XLT (4WD) 

118,478 

Poor 

$6,200.00 

A36787 

2008 

FORD PICKUP 

F-150 XLT (4WD) 

167,598 

Poor 

$7,200.00 

138856 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VIC 

110,236 

Poor 

$1,170.00 

345926 

2007 

CHEVROLET SUV 

TAHOE K9 UNIT (4WD) 

160,217 

Poor 

$4,300.00 

348841 

2007 

CHEVROLET SUV 

TAHOE (4WD) 

156,251 

Poor 

$6,300.00 


Poetry by Lyle V. Billie 


A Brothers Tear crazy times, the Big Pimp with a limp this big brother of 

mine. I will always love you and that’s from deep down in 
Bra, my tears you never seen but your pain I felt, no my soul, right now my heart is shattered but your memory 
love I would show now that’s my heart’s regret. Years I’ll never let go. 
of only wishing to walk by your side, your secrets I will 
honor and that’s my pride. I never understood you until A Brothers Tear 

that night you cried, my big bra you was but I let you Lil Kraze 

tell your lie. Somewhere within these years we had some Submitted by Lyle V. Billie 



Hitch for Sale 


. 5 th Wheel Hitch 


A 

• 16,000 LBS 


• Universal Rail Kit • Mounting Kit 

• RV Compatible • GooseneckCompatible 



$500 



ContactJ a son Trinden 954.790.1165 


m / /// / \ \ \ 

Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 



we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 







THRIFTARELLAS 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 

www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 





Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee participants accept congratulations Jan. 17 as they pass the finish line during the 15th 
annual Rez Rally. More than 400 runners, walkers and strollers competed in the tribalwide event 
hosted by the Immokalee Reservation, which captured two trophies for most participation. 


Eileen Soler 

Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell signs documents Jan. 8 before Chairman James E. Billie that turn power from the Department of 
the Interior to the Tribe for land leasing agreements according to the Helping Expedite and Advance Responsible Tribal Homeownership 
Act (HEARTH Act) of 2012. HEARTH aims to promote tribal self-determination and enables 
Tribes to exercise sovereignty over tribal lands. 


Eileen Soler 

The one-story Seminole Youth Home rests on nearly a half-acre on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. The 5,381 -square-foot, eight-bedroom home opened in January 2015 to help 
comfort kids in crisis. 


Eileen Soler 


Beverly Bidney 

Tribal and construction officials turn the dirt Jan. 28 on the site of the future Big Cypress 
Medical Center. Located on a 2.6-acre site across from the Frank Billie Field Office on Josie 
Billie Highway, the two-story center will include dental, optometry, pediatric and medical 
offices, a gym for physical therapy, a pharmacy with a drive-thru window, a teaching 
kitchen and the Children’s Center for Diagnostics and Therapy. 


Eileen Soler 

Chairman James E. Billie delivers a speech Jan. 21 during the 2015 Hard Rock International Global 
Conference at the Hard Rock Riviera Maya in Mexico, south of Cancun. Seminole Gaming’s seven 
gaming outlets ranked ninth, while Hard Rock International ranked 23 of 96 in 2014 among gaming, 
leisure and lodging companies in the United States, according to the Standard & Poor’s Financial 
Services (S&P) stock market index. 


Eileen Soler 

Orange barrels mark the new median along Josie 
Billie Highway where the road cuts through the 
center of the Big Cypress Reservation community. 
The thoroughfare underwent a 2.25-mile widening 
project that was celebrated during a ribbon cutting 
Jan. 30. 


At Tribal Fair on Hollywood Reservation Feb. 7, Mervel LaRose, of the Fond du 
Lac Band of Lake Superior Chippewa, embodies what it truly takes to sing and 
drum in authentic Native American style. LaRose and his Native American Music 
Award-winning drum group, The Boyz, based in Minnesota, earned first place in 
the Tribal Fair northern drum competition. 


Beverly Bidney 

Victoria Benard and Gregory James II stand proudly after winning the Little 
Miss and Little Mr. Seminole titles at Hard Rock Live Feb. 6 in Hollywood. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal Court officials pose under the boughs of the historic Council Oak tree after the Feb. 19 inauguration ceremony. From left are 
Associate Judge Tina Marie Osceola, Associate Judge Mary Tigertail, Chief Judge Moses B. Osceola, Chief Justice Willie Johns, Associate 
Justice Amy Johns and Associate Justice Moses Jumper Jr. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter controls the ball March 21 during 
the NABC-NAIA All-star Game in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Carter, a 6-foot-2 point guard from Big 
Cypress, finished his college career as Embry- 
Riddle’s all-time leader in assists and steals. 



Eileen Soler 

Cowhands, cowboys, friends and Tribal citizens lead 44 
cows, steers and bulls March 21 through Big Cypress 
Reservation during the 19th annual Junior Cypress Cattle 
Drive. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Tribal citizens race their horses around the track Feb. 14 before an exhibition of Indian Relay 
Horse Racing during the 77th annual Brighton Field Day and PRCA Rodeo. More than 6,300 people 
attended the three-day event that showcased Seminole culture, rodeo competitions, concerts 
and members of the FSU Marching Chiefs band. 




Beverly Bidney 




Beverly Bidney 

Jaylen Baker watches as his steer is evaluated by a judge during the Seminole Indian 4-H 
Show in Brighton March 27. Seventy-six young competitors showed their steer, heifers, 
hogs and small animals during the show. 


Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe citizens, artists and community 
supporters view ‘Florida’ A Seminole Girl after its 
March 20 unveiling on the bank of the New River 
across from Stranahan House in Fort Lauderdale. 
The bronze sculpture commemorates the timeless 
Native presence along New River. 


Seminole Tribe and Hard Rock officials cut the ribbon to the luxury 99-room hotel that opened for 
business March 12 at Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee. In addition to the four-story hotel with 
19 suites and 80 guest rooms, the multimillion-dollar project encompassed the 800-seat indoor 
Seminole Center entertainment venue, Asian-inspired Lucky Mi Noodle House restaurant, Seminole 
Poker Room, remodeled Paradise High Limit Room and 5,600 additional square feet of casino space 
for more slot machines and live table games. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tylor Tigertail, portraying a Seminole warrior, takes out a U.S. soldier during the Big 
Cypress Shootout on March 14. The event, which attracted more than 2,100 people over 
three days, reenacted battles from the Second Seminole War, the longest and most 
expensive U.S. war waged against Native Americans during 1835-1842. 


Eileen Soler 

Mary Tommie Robinson gives her love to her grandson Travelis Timothy, 3 
months, May 4 during a Mother’s Day dinner at Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center in Fort Pierce. 


Eileen Soler 

David Nunez greets his daughter Apolonia Nunez, 
16, after commencement exercises May 2 at Indian 
River State College. Apolonia is the youngest 
Seminole to graduate with an associate of arts 
degree. 


Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students and teachers gather around an open flame in the cooking 
chickee to make Indian hot dogs, frybread and hamburger with tomatoes May 15 at the Brighton chickee 
village near Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. Divided into groups, children in grades one through eight participated 
in outdoor experiences that summoned the past on three separate days in May. During age-appropriate 
activities, they prepared foods gleaned from earth and beast, cooked over an open fire, carved tools and 
listened to timeless legends that for generations taught the lessons of life. 


Eileen Soler 

Noogie, a northern grizzly bear, seems cuddly cute 
but only from behind the protective fence of a new 
5,000-square-foot habitat he shares with Little 
Girl, a black bear, at Billie Swamp Safari. Bears 
were just one of dozens of new animals added at 
the Big Cypress attraction in 2015. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Osceola Brothers Band - comprised of lead singer and guitarist Cameron, bass guitarist Tyson and 
drummer Sheldon Osceola - pose March 26 at Hard Rock Rising Miami Beach, at which 52,000 people 
celebrated the city’s 100th birthday. Hard Rock Rising concerts, which began in London with Hard Rock 
Calling in 2006, provide a forum for music icons and up-and-coming artists to connect with fans around 
the world. 



Rachel Buxton 

Alice Sweat is named winner of the Easter bonnet contest 
during the Brighton senior Easter celebration April 6. 



Beverly Bidney 

President Mitchell Cypress delivers his acceptance speech June 1 during the inauguration ceremony on Hollywood Reservation. Council and Board members are, from left, Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola, Chairman James E. Billie, President Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard and Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola. 
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Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Adrian Cypress, 6, center, chows down during a watermelon-eating contest at the Big Cypress Fourth of July 
celebration July 2. He won by eating more than anyone else in his age group in one minute. 





Photo courtesy of Kyla Davis 

President Mitchell Cypress inspects the Seminole Pride Beef 
display July 29 at the first retail outlet for the meat, Broward Meat 
and Fish Co. in North Lauderdale. 


The Big Cypress Preschool Class of 2015 waits in the shade of a chickee May 20 before collecting their diplomas and graduating onto 
Ahfachkee School. 


Eileen Soler 

CNN reporter Jeremy Diamond interviews Chairman James E. Billie about Trump, 
an alligator named for Donald Trump following a 1996 visit to Big Cypress by 
the current presidential candidate. The reporter met with the Chairman at Billie 
Swamp Safari after research revealed good potential for a novel news story: An 
alligator named for billionaire Donald Trump, a leading Republican contender, was 
alive and well and living on an Indian reservation in the Florida Everglades. 


Kevin Johnson 

As the gate opens, Jobe Johns starts the chase during the steer wrestling portion of the 
Florida High School Rodeo Association’s state finals June 12 at the Okeechobee County 
Agri-Civic Center. Later that night, Johns posted the season’s fastest time in tie-down 
calf roping in 7.2 seconds. He qualified in both events for the National High School Finals 
Rodeo from July 12-18 in Rock Springs, Wyoming. 


Beverly Bidney 

Members of the Immokalee Reservation tour the new townhouses June 26 during a 
grand opening event. The 1,800- to 1,900-square-foot rental townhomes have three 
bedrooms, two or two-and-a-half bathrooms, tile flooring, granite countertops, window 
treatments and plenty of storage. Similar townhomes were built in Big Cypress, Brighton 
and Hollywood with the intention of giving Tribe citizens who cannot secure mortgage 
financing access to the amenities of reservation living. 


Kevin Johnson 

The Lady Seminoles celebrate with the championship trophy for winning the 
Native American Youth Organization (NAYO) 16-17 softball championship 
July 19 in Atmore, Alabama. They defeated the Cherokee’s Rez Raiders 
24-2 to clinch the title. 


Beverly Bidney 

Keith Condon enjoys a Father’s Day brunch with his children Kiana Bell, Kyler Bell and Adrian 
Bell at the Council Oak at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood. Condon is holding 
what he hoped would be a winning raffle ticket for a father-themed prize. 


Beverly Bidney 

Destiny Nunez, of Brighton Reservation, is named Miss Florida Seminole 2015-16 and Skyla 
Osceola, of Hollywood Reservation, is named Jr. Miss Florida Seminole during the the July 
25 Princess Pageant in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Hard Rock International 

Singer-songwriter Spencer Battiest, originally of the Hollywood 
Reservation, belts out one of his newest rock love songs to an 
enthusiastic international crowd in Spain during Hard Rock 
Rising Barcelona. Set on the picturesque Platja del Forum, the 
July 24-25 concert headlined with American rock band Kings of 
Leon, Latin superstar Juanes, American rock singer-songwriter 
Lenny Kravitz and Swedish electric dance disc jockey Avicii. 
Nearly 32,000 spectators attended the event. 


Beverly Bidney 

Campers race across the field in the Box Car Derby at Camp Kulaqua 
Aug. 5. More than 200 youngsters ages 7 to 17 attended the sleep away 
camp in High Springs, Florida. 


Eileen Soler 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students stream into the school’s new media center 
after a ribbon cutting ceremony Aug. 13. The new 6,898-square-foot building features 
hundreds of new books, a broadcast studio for student-led news and announcements, a 
teacher training area and a specialized reading assistance room for children who need extra 
help. The ribbon cutting also marked the official opening of the school’s new gymnasium. 
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Eileen Soler 

Moses Jumper Jr. and Osceola (Brendan Carter) and his horse Renegade 
lead the Nov. 13 Florida State University homecoming parade through 
the streets of Tallahassee. Hailed among guests of honor at special 
events and ceremonies that peppered the two-day event, the Seminole 
Tribe’s royal court and about 20 other Tribe citizens were received with 
appreciation and respect. 


Beverly Bidney 

Janelle Robinson helps Jolietta Hvsehecet Osceola learn Creek by playing at the Creek Language 
Enrichment House in Brighton. The immersion program, which began in August at the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School, is filled to capacity with 10 babies - from 4 months to 3 years old. 


Beverly Bidney 

‘Ted’ the movie star bear - aka Nettie Stewart, peace-loving hippie Cornelia Osceola and 
Lawanna ‘Minnie Mouse’ Osceola show off their costume creativity Oct. 29 during the 
Hollywood senior Halloween party. 


Beverly Bidney 

Nancy Motlow maneuvers her tricycle around cones during the 11th annual Senior 
Trike Fest in Big Cypress Nov. 19. Seniors from Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood and 
Immokalee competed for glory and trophies at the military-themed event, and Big 
Cypress Reservation came out on top. 


Eileen Soler 

Tribal medicine man Bobby Henry leads students, teachers 
and Seminole Tribe citizens in a friendship stomp dance 
Nov. 6 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 18th annual American 
Indian Arts Celebration. Nearly 1,800 turned out for the 
two-day happening that heralded everything Seminole plus 
artists and performers from other Tribes. 




Kevin Johnson 

Spectators fill the bleachers to watch the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School volleyball team play 
its first match in the school’s new gymnasium Sept. 14. The girls varsity volleyball team came from 
behind to notch a 2-0 victory (25-19, 25-22) against Osceola Middle School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Brighton contestant Krysta Burton recites a Seminole 
legend to Caleb Burton and Harmony Urbina for the talent 
portion of the 35th annual Miss Brighton Princess Pageant 
Sept. 26 at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building. Krysta 
went on to capture the Miss Brighton Seminole title, while her 
sister Leilani Burton won Jr. Miss Brighton. 


Eileen Soler 

A Brangus bull is led by a cowboy Nov. 21 to a cattle transport truck after being 
sold at the Salacoa Valley Farms Fall Bull and Female Sale in Fairmont, Georgia. 
The Tribe pulled in nearly $1.5 million for 250 cows, 
calves and bulls during the sale. 


Eileen Soler 

Devin Osceola, of Trail, is congratulated by Marine Corps veteran Joel Frank during a 
Veterans Day community luncheon Nov. 11 in Big Cypress. Osceola was called to the 
stage to join a line up of veterans because he had recently enlisted into the Marine 
Corps. The lunchtime event at Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium also recognized the 
Tribe’s current service members and other Native warriors who have passed on. 




Beverly Bidney 

Weighed down by four heavy cypress logs, Preston Baker maneuvers around the obstacle 
course during the log race at Brighton’s Indian Day celebration Sept. 25 at Tucker Ridge. 
Individual reservation celebrations were staged during late September through early 
October. Schedules were packed with clothing and craft competitions, traditional meals 
and fun contests that included frybread cooking, canoe races and skillet tossing. 


Eileen Soler 

Dozens of elders from reservations tribalwide gather Dec. 8 for an all-senior Thanksgiving lunch at the Big Cypress 
Senior Center. Seniors played bingo, won raffle gifts, listened to live music and feasted on chicken, beef and loads 
of holiday fixings. 


Beverly Bidney 

President Mitchell Cypress and Curtis Motlow pose together Dec. 3 during the President’s toy drive in the Classic Casino parking 
lot in Hollywood. After collecting hundreds of donations during the three-day drive, President Cypress delivered the toys and 
Christmas cheer to young patients at Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital. 
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Eileen Soler 

Seminole Gaming CEO Jim Allen, Florida Gov. Rick Scott and Seminole Tribe of Florida Chairman James E. Billie answer questions from a swarm of news 
media Feb. 1 at Seminole Tribe headquarters in Hollywood. 


Seminole compact gains 
traction, new obstacles 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Tribe’s revenue sharing gaming compact 
with Florida Gov. Rick Scott moved closer to 
ratification in the Florida Legislature Feb. 17 
when a Senate committee approved the deal 
to give Seminole Gaming the exclusive right 
to add roulette and craps at Tribe casinos and 
to keep blackjack tables. 

The House Regulatory Affairs 
Committee also overwhelmingly supported 
ratification Feb. 9. The House Finance and 
Tax Committee is expected to meet in the 
first week of March. After committees meet 
and if both bodies of the Legislature approve 
the compact, the agreement will guarantee a 
$3 billion boon to state coffers over the next 
seven years. 

However, the Senate’s Feb. 17 agreement 


approved by the Senate Regulated Industries 
Committee was muddied by forwarding 
attaching bills to the compact that would 
allow horse and dog track venues in Palm 
Beach, Brevard, Gadsden, Washington and 
Lee counties to include slot machines - a 
compact violation which also infringes on the 
1998 Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA). 

The House Finance and Tax Committee 
is expected to agree with and forward a 
mirror of the latest Senate plan. 

“The good news is that bills are moving 
in both houses of the Legislature. Ultimately, 
the goals are to resolve differences that 
are significant,” said Seminole Tribe 
spokesperson Gary Bitner. 

The road to ratification is complicated, 
he said, “and never pretty.” 

“But the Tribe is fully engaged in the 
process and intent on seeing it through to the 
best possible result,” Bitner said. 


The Seminole compact passed in 2010 
promised the state $1 billion over five years 
in return for exclusivity on blackjack and 
baccarat games. The new deal adds roulette 
and craps and laws that limit slot machines 
at certain parimutuels such as dog and horse 
tracks. It also allows slots at one venue in 
Palm Beach and a new facility in Miami- 
Dade County. 

The Senate and House amendments to 
allow slots at gaming houses in additional 
counties throws a wrench in the compact 
agreement signed by Chairman James E. 
Billie and Scott in early December. The 
move may force changes to the new compact 
agreement or kill the compact all together. 

During a Feb. 1 meeting at Tribe 
Headquarters in Hollywood, Scott, Chairman 
Billie, Seminole Gaming CEO Jim Allen 

+ See COMPACT on page 4A 


Visitors wowed at 45th annual 
Tribal Fair and Pow Wow 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — A traditionally 
elaborate grand entry marked the opening 
of the 45th annual Seminole Tribal Fair and 
Pow Wow. The Seminole Color Guard led 
the procession of Tribe officials, royalty and 
234 dancers decked out in colorful regalia 
to the center of the Hard Rock Live arena. 
Eleven drum groups, with up to a dozen 
members each, set up their circles on the 
floor perimeter. 

The three-day, public and free 
celebration of Native arts and culture, held 
Feb. 5-7 in Hollywood, offered much more 
than beautiful beadwork, patchwork, wood 
carvings, jewelry and Seminole cuisine; it 
was a spirited competition among Native 
American dancers and drummers from 
throughout Indian Country. 

“I take pride in this,” said Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard. “The atmosphere 
of all the Native American dancers from all 
over the nation is great. I hope people leave 
here with more of an understanding of our 
culture.” 

Host drums The Boyz and Yellowhammer 
provided a soundtrack for opening festivities. 

“It’s good to hear the heartbeat of 
the drums,” said first-time attendee and 


Immokalee administrator Ray Yzaguirre III. 

With more than $ 1 50,000 in prize money 
at stake, competition in the arena was serious 
but friendly. A lengthy list of rules outlined 
how the dancers and drums would be judged. 
Points awarded from the start of the grand 
entry included regalia. 

“Should any major part of the regalia 
(bustle, eagle feather, etc.) fall to the floor 
during the contest, dancer must disqualify 
him/herself voluntarily or be dismissed by 
the head dance judge for that contest session 
only,” the dance rules stated. 

Drum groups were required to have 
eight to 12 singers, who also drum. Groups 
had to be ready to sing at all times. 

Dancers and drums competed in two 
rounds, or sessions, during the pow-wow. 
Head dance judge Randall Paskemin and 
head drum judge Algin Scabby Robe did 
not actually judge the event; they chose five 
judges for each category from the contestants 
in house. 

“We choose excellent people who know 
what they are looking at or hearing,” said 
Paskemin, of the Plains Cree Tribe. “The 
judges need knowledge and fairness.” 

To keep the process impartial, judges 
could not be related to the contestants they 
judged. Dance judges looked for rhythm, 
style, unique regalia, steps, timing and 


stopping on time. If dancers failed to stop 
at the exact moment the drum stopped, they 
were disqualified. Every song lasted two to 
five minutes and consisted of four verses, 
Paskemin said. 

“They follow by ear and know when to 
stop,” he said. “We try to get different judges 
for each session and if there is a tie-breaker, 
we get new judges.” 

Judges observed from the dance floor 
periphery or behind the drums and took 
notes on the performances. Verna Street, a 
fancy shawl dance competitor, was one of 
the chosen judges. She said she carefully 
watched the dancers’ footwork. 

“I’m looking for them to be on beat and 
dance their style appropriately,” said Street, 
of the Cherokee Tribe of North Carolina. “I 
also look at their outfit and see if they stop 
on time.” 

Pow-wow, or pau wau, means a 
gathering of people coming together to trade. 
According to the Indigenous Institute of the 
Americas, the modem pow-wow formed in 
the early 1800s with dances that “allowed 
warriors to reenact their brave deeds for 
all the members of the Tribe to witness.” 
With the advent of reservations in North 
America, tribal customs and religions were 

+ See TRIBAL FAIR on page 7A 


Sacred Native American sites 
threatened by Florida bills 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Two bills 
currently on the Florida Legislature table 
threaten the state’s current protection of 
historical resources, principally Native 
historical and sacred sites dating back to 
aboriginal times. 

If passed, House Bill 803 and its 
companion Senate Bill 1054 would direct 
the Florida Division of Historical Resources 
to administer $100 permits allowing 
individuals to remove artifacts from 
sovereign state waters. 

“All that one need do is report your 
finds to the Division of Historical Resources 
within 14 days and the artifacts you have 
removed will become your personal 
property,” wrote Dr. William B. Lees, 
executive director of the Florida Public 
Archaeology Network at the University of 


West Florida, in his blog “Topics in Florida 
Archaeology.” 

Critics claim the bills will make it easier 
for private groups and grave robbers to 
legally locate, destroy, pilfer and profit from 
the desecration of Seminole, Miccosukee 
and Florida aboriginal Native history and 
culture. 

“It is absolutely shocking,” said 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse. “This would set back intelligent 
historical preservation and respect for 
Native American culture back to the Indian 
Wars where the bodies and possessions 
of Natives who died in battle underwent 
wholesale abuse. I can’t imagine that 
such a measure which benefits only a few 
shady individual antiquities dealers - at the 
expense of the preservation of the state’s 
archaeological heritage - could be given 

♦ See ARCHAEOLOGY on page 8A 


Thousands enjoy new blend 
of Brighton Field Day traditions 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — New features woven 
into a lineup of traditional events at the 78th 
annual Brighton Field Day extravaganza 
proved that as time brings change, the heart 
of the matter stays the same. 

“Heck, 78 years ago families gathered 
under a few chickees for a big picnic with 
three-legged races and other field games. 
Prizes were few but now, like then, it was 
just about getting together and having a 
good time,” said Lewis Gopher, special 
assistant to Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr. and a coordinator of the latest 
Field Day on Feb. 12-14. 


Attendance averaged 5,000 people per 
day for the event that evolved from a private 
Seminole picnic in 1938 to the current 
regional cultural festival. 

Estelle Loud and her friends Tere 
Rancosett and Carmen Santo, all of Lake 
Worth, traveled 8 1 miles to attend what she 
called a “must do.” 

“I love Native American art so 
whenever and wherever I can experience 
the culture I am there,” Loud said. Loud 
recalled her pre-retirement days when she 
worked in Michigan on several Iroquois and 
Onondaga museum projects. 

Field Day celebrations kicked off 

+ See FIELD DAY on page 6A 


PECS kids celebrate literacy, 
win statewide service project 



Elementary students collected more than 
1,300 gently used books and distributed 
them to the Real Life Children’s Ranch and 
during the Okeechobee Christmas parade. 

The winning projects were planned 
before the school knew about the contest, 
Greseth said. The elementary school project 
has been ongoing for a couple years and 
will continue, he said. 

“I’m very proud of what we do,” 
Greseth said. “It’s a very neat lesson on how 
to give back to the community and how it 
feels to give rather than to receive.” 

Daily themes throughout the week 
were diverse and fun. 

Brighton firefighters ignited love for 
reading with a “Stop, Drop & Read” activity. 
Sunglasses were essential accessories for 
Monday’s “bright, sunny stories” theme. 
On Tuesday, students and teachers dressed 
like 1980s rock stars and “rocked out to 
reading.” 

Students went “wild about reading” on 
Wednesday and showed it by wearing animal 
print clothing. A book character costume 
celebration added more fun. Favorite sports 
teams were in the spotlight Thursday, as 
students teamed up to read with a buddy. 
Friday featured funky socks and funny 
stories, followed 
by an afternoon 


♦ See READ 
on page 
5A 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — Books came to life 
with contests, costumes and imaginations 
Jan. 25-29 when Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School embraced Celebrate 
Literacy Week, Florida, sponsored by the 
Florida Department of Education. 

With the theme “Literacy Changes 
Our World,” the 8th annual event promoted 
literacy throughout the state while 
encouraging students to continue reading to 
improve their skills. 

A service project contest in which PECS 
elementary and middle schools competed 
statewide was another component. Both 
placed second, which earned the school 
$1,000 in prize money. Principal Brian 
Greseth traveled to Tallahassee Jan. 28 to 
receive the award from Florida’s first lady 
Ann Scott. 

For the middle school service project, 
the students collected more than 800 
magazines and wrote 
letters for care 
packages sent to 
troops serving 
overseas as part 
of the Lovinu Our 


Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School fifth-graders Renee Ringer, left, and Laci Prescott, right, read 
with kindergartner Bobbi Dale Johns-Osceola on Jan. 29 during Celebrate Literacy Week, Florida. 
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Editorials 


Florida House Bill 803 


Government contracts: Good business 


A n act relating to historic and 
archaeological artifacts; 

amending s. 267.115, F.S.; 

directing the Division of Historical Resources 
of the Department of State to implement 
a program to administer the discovery of 
certain historic and archaeological artifacts; 
providing program requirements; directing 
the Division to adopt rules; providing an 
effective date. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

Section 1. Subsection (9) of section 
267. 115, Florida Statutes, is amended to read: 

267.115 Objects of historical or 
archaeological value. — The Division shall 
acquire, maintain, preserve, interpret, exhibit, 
and make available for study objects which 
have intrinsic historical or archaeological 
value relating to the history, government, or 
culture of the state. Such objects may include 
tangible personal property of historical or 
archaeological value. Objects acquired under 
this section belong to the state, and title to 
such objects is vested in the division. 

(9)(a) The Division shall implement 
a program to administer the discovery of 
isolated historic archaeological artifacts from 
sovereignty submerged lands. The program 
shall include, at a minimum: 

1. An application for an annual permit 
and an application fee of $100. 

2. A written agreement to report all 
discovered and removed artifacts to the 


division within 14 days after the discovery 
and removal, along with a map indicating the 
location of the discovery and photographs 
of the artifacts, and to allow the division to 
inspect, analyze, and photograph any such 
artifacts. 

3. A requirement that tools may not 
be used for the excavation of any isolated 
artifacts, except that a trowel or hand-held 
implement may be used to extract exposed 
artifacts from a packed matrix in a river or 
lake bottom. 

4. A map of clearly defined areas and 
sites that are excluded from excavation 
activities. The map must be provided to 40 
the applicant with the issuance of a permit. 

5. Authorization to transfer ownership 
rights for discovered artifacts to the 
permitholder. 

6. Penalties for violations of program 
requirements, including, but not limited 
to, an administrative fine of up to $1,000 
and forfeiture of the permit and ownership 
rights for any artifacts discovered under the 
program. 

(b) The division shall adopt rules to 
administer this subsection. Such rules shall 
include, at a minimum: 

1. Procedures for sending a notice of 
violation. 

2. Procedures for imposing an 
administrative fine. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect July 
1,2016. 


Open letter to the editor 

RE: Florida House Bill 803/Senate Bill 1054 


• Tina Marie Osceola 

his is an appeal to the legislators 
in Florida to stop Florida House 
Bill 803 and Senate Bill 1054. The 
companion bills will provide private citizens 
with an administrative process that provides 
a permit to survey, excavate and remove 
cultural and historic artifacts in “sovereignty 
submerged lands.” The cultural and historic 
resources of our nation are defined and highly 
regulated at the federal, state and local levels 
of government. 

Under the proposed bills, the citizens do 
not have to be archaeologists, anthropologists 
or any other scientific expert in order to 
obtain a permit. The citizen must do two 
things: fill out a permit application and pay 
$100. On the surface, both bills appear to be 
shoring up some administrate processes that 
may be absent or obscure. 

However, it is in the practical 
interpretation of what will result that is a 
problem. 

1 . The proposed process is nothing more 
than the legalization of looting and grave 
robbing in Florida. Federal agencies have 
spent countless efforts at trying to prevent the 
looting of our national treasures, and for some 
reason, the state of Florida is considering an 
administrative legalization effort. 

2. In order to issue a permit, the state is 
going to have to provide a map that identifies 
an area that the permit holder may not dig/ 
survey. This by default provides the citizen 
with cultural resource data that is fiercely 
protected from public dissemination because 
of looting and criminal exploitation. The 
senate report even references a possible 


conflict with federal law. 

3. The proposed language also refers to 
the enforcement of the law and the possible 
penalties (a fine of $1,000 and the revocation 
of the permit). The current cultural resource 
laws are enforced by the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). 
Does the report or record show how many 
violations the FWC currently investigates/ 
prosecutes per year? This is yet another 
unfunded mandate being put upon our 
already underfunded and understaffed law 
enforcement agencies. 

Finally, but most importantly, as a citizen 
of a federally recognized Tribe (Seminole 
Tribe of Florida), I must remind everyone 
that we are the caretakers of our ancestors. 
The policy of the state of Florida specifically 
refers to the 10,000 years of human 
occupation that the resources represent. 
Only 500 years of that human occupation 
are non- indigenous. The scientific value of 
the artifacts that are collected, recorded and 
tested does not outweigh the value that our 
current traditional laws require of our people 
to care for those who came before us. 

I ask, why is it necessary to study our 
people as we were 10,000 years ago, when 
we are still here and right in front of you, 
and you do not listen. Now is the time for all 
of you amateur archaeologists to debate our 
lineage to the ancient ... Again, no one listens 
to our indigenous people who have survived, 
but they will listen to the scientists who test 
the bones and belongings of our ancestors. 

Tina Marie Osceola is a Seminole Tribe 
of Florida citizen and Seminole Tribal Court 
Associate Judge. 



‘Do not disturb the 
Spirits of the Water’ 


• Bobby C. Billie 

O ur Elders defended themselves 
against the aggressive attacks 
of the newcomers during the 
American wars against the Miccosukee 
Simanolee Nation. 

They Defended their Right to Live, as 
they have always lived on their own Land, 
and Right to follow the Natural Law given to 
them by the Creator (God) at the beginning 
of the Creation of Life. We are these people 
and we are still defending our Rights. It has 
never ended, the newcomers trying to get 
rid of us, but it is our right to Live on our 
Land, soil/territory and we will continue to 
Defend and Protect our Sacred (Holy) Burial 
Grounds, our Ceremonial Grounds, Village 
Grounds, Sacred Lands and Sacred Waters 
and the Natural Systems of Life against your 
intentional actions of aggression, vandalism 


and desecration of our Sacred (Holy) 
Aboriginal Burial Grounds, our Spiritual 
Values and our Way of Life. 

Our Sacred (Holy) Burial Grounds, 
Ceremonial Ground and Village Grounds 
have been there from generation to generation 
harming no one, but when you disturb these 
grounds, it will harm the human life and 
the cycle of Life. Therefore it is prohibited 
to disturb these sites. They must be left 
untouched. 

Do not disturb the Spirits of the Water 
- this means also Aboriginal Indigenous 
Peoples Resting Places under the Water or 
Artifacts or other Belongings. 

Bobby C. Billie is a Clan and Spiritual 
Leader with Council of the Original 
Miccosukee Simanolee Nation Aboriginal 
Peoples. He writes in objection to current 
Florida House Bill 803 /Senate Bill 1054. 


• Mitchell Cypress 

T he federal government spends 
nearly $350 billion a year on 
goods and services, making it the 
world’s largest consumer. 

Almost a year ago, the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. (STOFI) Board of Directors 
made the decision to try to enter the federal 
government marketplace. We hired Dawn 
Houle, a Chippewa-Cree from Montana and 
former Chief of Staff of the National Indian 
Gaming Commission, who is dedicated and 
preparing key STOFI businesses for selling 
to the government. 

What are the benefits of doing business 
in this sector? 

One of the biggest benefits of offering 
products to the federal government is the 
set-aside of purchases for disadvantaged 
businesses, such as minority-owned, 
Historically Underutilized Business Zone 
(HUBZone) commerce; service-disabled, 
veteran-owned small businesses; and 
woman-owned small businesses. These set- 
asides provide small businesses an entry into 
government contracting without competing 
with larger companies. 

The targeted businesses that STOFI has 
identified as the initial products to offer the 


government are Noble Juice, Askar Fuel, 
Seminole Pride Beef and OWV water. 
Selling to the government has tremendous 
potential but is very complex and time 
consuming. Before a company is able to offer 
products to the government, it takes certain 
certifications: vendor registration/approval, 
meeting size standards, employee standards 
and performance standards, to name a few. 

Currently, STOFI is seeking certification 
as a HUBZone for Seminole Beef, has been 
invited for a product review by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USD A) 
for Noble Juice and has participated in a 
bid for fuel with the Coast Guard in Florida. 
These opportunities are exciting for STOFI 
and its businesses, and we hope to continue 
to diversify our revenue streams, offer 
our premium products to a new market 
and strengthen our businesses for future 
generations. 

Many people are most familiar with 
8(a) contracting, which is a business 
assistance program for small, disadvantaged 
businesses. This designation is appealing to 
STOFI and we will continue to explore this 
opportunity and find ways for our businesses 
to qualify. 

For those individual Indian businesses 
interested in government contracting, there 



are many resources 
available to you free 
of charge. These pro- 
grams include the 
Procurement Tech- 
nical Assistance 
Centers (PTAC), 

Minority Business 
Development Cen- 
ters (MBDC), local 
Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA) 
offices and the non- 
profit small business organization Service 
Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE). 

STOFI has partnered with many of 
these programs for resources and technical 
assistance as we have moved forward in 
this new endeavor. As the new president of 
STOFI, I’m pleased to see the seeds that I 
planted for our businesses - from when I 
was in office before - are coming to fruition. 
Government contracting is the right boost 
that STOFI needs for our minority-owned 
businesses, and the STOFI board and I are 
excited to see where this leads. 

Sho-naa-bish. 


Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



United South and Eastern Tribes, Inc. 


Nashville, TN Office: 

711 Stewarts Ferry Pike, Suite 100 
Nashville, TN 37214 
Phone: (615) 872-7900 
Fax: (615) 872-7417 


Washington, DC Office: 

400 North Capitol Street, Suite 585 
Washington, D.C., 20001 
Phone: (202) 624-3550 
Fax: (202) 393-5218 


USET SPF Resolution No. 2016:023 


REQUEST FOR FLORIDA LEGISLATURE TO REJECT SENATE BILL1054 AND HOUSE BILL 803 


WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 


USET Sovereignty Protection Fund (USET SPF) is an intertribal organization comprised of 
twenty-six (26) federally recognized Tribal Nations: and 

the actions taken by the USET SPF Board of Directors officially represent the intentions of each 
member Tribal Nation, as the Board of Directors comprises delegates from the member Tribal 
Nation's leadership; and 


the cultural heritage of Tribal Nations represented by USET is manifest in the landscape of the 
ancestral, aboriginal, and ceded lands which they once occupied and still occupy; and 

this cultural heritage is fundamentally important to the core identity of Native people, as it 
connects us directly with our ancestors; and 


cultural heritage includes the artifacts and remains that our ancestors left behind which today 
comprise archaeological sites; and 

archaeological sites are places of special importance to Tribal Nations represented by USET 
and, wherever possible, should be protected from disturbance; and 

state governments have a moral and legal duty to Tribal Nations to protect both currently known 
and unknown archaeological sites located on lands within their jurisdiction: and 

the 2016 Florida Legislative session is considering two identical bills known as Senate Bill 1054 
and House Bill 803 Historic and Archaeological Artifacts’, which, if enacted, would allow private 
citizens to obtain a permit, by application and payment of a fee, to excavate and collect artifacts 
from submerged state lands in Florida; and 

artifacts resultant from such permitted activities would be retained by the collector with the 
possibility that they could be sold to other private collectors; and 

the passing of the proposed bills represents a direct threat to the cultural heritage of the 
indigenous peoples of Florida through the unwarranted disturbance of our cultural heritage and 
has a high likelihood of disturbing ancestral burial sites; and 

in December 2010, the United States recognized the rights of its First Peoples through its support 
of the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (UNDRIP), whose 
provisions and principles support and promote the purposes of this resolution: therefore, be it 


RESOL MED the USET Board of Directors calls upon the Florida Legislature to act now to stop the passage of 
Senate Bill 1054 and House Bill 803 for the benefit of all Tribal citizens in Florida. 

CERTIFICATION 


This resolution was duly passed at the 2016 USET SPF Impact Week Meeting in Arlington, VA, at which a quorum 
was present, on February 11, 2016. 



USET Sovereignty Protection Fund 


Chi^f Lynn Malerba, Secretary 

USET Sovereignty Protection Fund 
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Eileen Soler 

From left, Hannah Billie, Jennie Martinez, Linda Beletso, Jeannette Cypress, Mary Jene Koenes, Deloris Jimmie Alvarez and Susie Jumper, aka the ‘60s 
babes,’ are stars of the show Jan. 23 at a Hawaiian luau that not only celebrated each of their 60th birthdays but their 60 years of forever friendship. 

‘ 60 s babes’ hula happily 
into seventh decade 

BY EILEEN _S0LER 

Staff Reporter 


Landmark 
signs point to 
Seminole past 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

When Jack Chalfant visits the Micco 
Camp on Brighton Reservation he does not 
need a newly erected 6-foot monument sign 
to tell him the place is important. 

For the Tribal citizen and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
management trainee, every inch of the 1.5- 
acre area reminds him of his family history. 

A dilapidated, rustic, wood-frame 
home built in the early 1960s by Jack Smith 
Sr. stands in front of a now abandoned 
block home constructed by Kody Micco 
in the 1980s. The camp’s original cook 
chickee stood nearby where Charlie Micco 
and his wife, Emma, settled in Brighton 
circa 1940 after Micco was made one of the 
reservation’s first cattle bosses. 

A bench where Chalfant rested during 
carefree childhood days more than four 
decades ago is still wedged between the 
trunks of two of the largest and possibly 
oldest eucalyptus trees on the reservation. 
Family reunions are still held on the 
property. 

“This was once a very busy place,” 
Chalfant said. “Some younger people know 
that, some don’t. We’re here to teach them 
and everyone else what value is here on this 
land.” 

Called a heritage marker, the sign at 
Micco Camp brings to six the number of 
identified historical locations on Seminole 
land. The others are Brown’s Trading 
Post in Big Cypress, the Council Oak tree 
in Hollywood, and the Red Barn, Billy 
Bowlegs III Camp and Tom Smith Camp 
in Brighton. All plus nine unmarked 
locations are listed in the Tribal Register 
of Historic Places. The Red Bam and 
Council Oak are also listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places by the National 
Park Service, under the Department of the 
Interior. 

Established in 2011, the tribal registry 
protects and preserves the Tribe’s unique 
history while maintaining control over how 
much information is shared with outsiders, 
said THPO Director Paul Backhouse, who 
also serves as director of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

♦ See LANDMARK SIGNS on page 5A 


BIG CYPRESS — Sixty never looked 
younger than when seven Big Cypress 
childhood girlfriends hula danced before 
a crowd Jan. 23 to celebrate 420 collective 
years of happy birthdays. 

With shimmying hips and gracefully 
raised arms in the bam at the Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena grounds, they sent a message 
amid Hawaiian luau decorations that life is 


full of surprises even after six decades of 
good living. 

“We’re still so young at heart,” said 
Linda Beletso about the seven pals who 
grew up together and are still best friends. 
“But this might be the only time you will 
ever want to see seven 60-year-old ladies get 
lei’d.” 

The party empted in laughter as 
Beletso, Mary Jene Koenes and the other 
birthday honorees Jeannette Cypress, Jennie 
Martinez, Deloris Jimmie Alvarez, Susie 


Jumper and Hannah Billie each received 
Hawaiian flower leis to start the soiree. 

Entertainment by No Ka Oi Productions 
provided ukulele music and Polynesian 
indigenous dancing. Pineapples and flowers 
decked the tables and tiki torches set the 
stage for about 100 guests dressed in luau 
garb. 

“If it weren’t for the Creator, we would 
not be here today for you or each other,” 

+ See 60s BABES on page 4A 



Soggy fields do not dampen fourth annual 
Smith Family Cattle Drive & Ranch Rodeo 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The fourth annual 
Smith Family Cattle Drive & Ranch Rodeo 
went off with only a minor hitch Feb. 20 
in Brighton: Saturated pastures forced 68 
cattle and herders to instead move along 
roads parallel to the soggy fields. 

About 1 00 family members and friends 
rode horses, all-terrain vehicles, pickup 
tmcks and swamp buggies and helped herd 
the cattle from the marsh pens to the Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena about 6 miles away. A 
few hard-working dogs kept the cattle in 


line with barks and nips if they broke from 
the herd. 

The event honors the Smith family 
patriarchs’ contributions in the cattle 
industry and their lives of public service. 

The sons of Jack Smith Sr., a pioneer 
of the cattle industry, followed him into the 
cattle business. Fred, Richard, Jack Jr. and 
Roger were all cattlemen and served the 
Tribe as elected officials. 

Jack Sr. left his herd to his four 
daughters: Nellie Smith, Oneva Baxley, 
Linda Tommie and Mahala Madrigal, who 
keep it in Nellie’s pasture. Roger’s pasture 
is right next door and his widow, Diane 


Smith; daughter Amanda Julian; and son-in- 
law John Julian take care of the herds. 

“We are blessed to be able to carry on 
his legacy,” Amanda Julian said about her 
late father, Roger. “He always loved his 
cattle.” 

Julian aspires to be a cattlewoman; her 
application is pending approval. 

Nellie Smith, who was afraid of cows as 
a child, remembers going into the pastures 
to round up cattle. 

“We used to go out and help my dad 
mark the calves,” Mahala Madrigal said. 
“We had to gather them up and make sure 
they didn’t get away.” 


The younger generation of Smiths is 
proud of the family legacy and hopes to 
make its own mark on the Tribe. Trisha 
Osceola, Roger’s daughter, remembers her 
father working the pastures every day. She 
said each brother contributed to the Tribe in 
his own way. 

“They were a great group of guys that 
a lot of people looked up to,” said Osceola, 
of Hollywood. “It’s nice to be part of the 
bloodline and hopefully carry on what they 
started.” 

Fred’s daughter Camellia Smith 
Osceola, who manages her father’s herd, 
is also proud of her lineage. She said 
the cattle drive respects and honors her 
grandfather and uncles, and it helps pass on 
their legacy to the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 

“We want to make sure they know 
the story so they can carry it on when we 
aren’t here,” she said. “We share this event 
with the community because they were 
all community leaders and well respected. 
They set a good example for the family.” 

Some of the grandchildren are starting 
to take on leadership positions of their own. 
Jarrid Smith, Camellia Smith Osceola’s son, 
teaches at Hollywood Hills High School 
and serves on the Gaming Commission. He 
said he did not realize the significance of his 
family until he was old enough to see it from 
an outside perspective. 

“This is just the people they were and 
the role they played in the community,” 
said Smith, 30. “The younger kids probably 
think this is a normal family, which is a 
good thing.” 

Smith made a conscious decision to 
follow in his family’s footsteps. He has a 
strong relationship with his wife, Desiree; 
family; and God. He attends church 
regularly. A graduate of Florida Atlantic 
University, Smith formerly taught at the 
Ahfachkee School and believes in serving 
the community. 

“At the inauguration last year, as I was 
sitting there, the thought occurred to me that 
I could put myself in those shoes,” he said. 
“I want to be in leadership. Right now I’m 
a teacher and would like to one day be an 
administrator, which is still leadership.” 

To lead the cattle drive, the family 
chose Paul Bowers Sr. as trail boss. His 
brother Richard had the honor last year and 

♦ See SMITH FAMILY on page 8A 



Beverly Bidney 

A herd of 68 cattle and its entourage trek through the back roads of Brighton Feb. 20 during the fourth annual Smith Family Cattle Drive & Ranch Rodeo. 
The event honors the Smith family patriarchs’ contributions in the cattle industry and their lives in public service. 


Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive & 
Rodeo reaches 
20-year mark 

BY EILEE N SOLE R 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Cattle and cowboys 
will take over Big Cypress March 19 for the 
20th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & 
Rodeo. 

The daylong tradition will warm up 
with a 7:30 a.m. breakfast roundup at Billie 
Swamp Safari and then hit pastures and roads 
with 200 riders and a herd of cattle at West 
Boundary Road. The route will feature a 
break for snacks, prayer and speakers at Cory 
Wilcox’s pasture before its customary pass 
through the center of the community along 
Josie Billie Highway. 

“Every year the cattle drive bonds our 
families. It reminds us what those before us 
sacrificed to make the cattle program what it 
is now,” said Jonah Cypress, son of Junior 
Cypress, one of the first to help establish the 
Big Cypress cattle enterprise and for whom 
the cattle drive is named. 

Almost 10 miles long, the drive will 
reenact the grueling work of the Tribe’s 
cattleworkers circa 1940 who drove bovine 
200 to 300 square miles through unfenced 
land for weeks until the cattle was corralled 
for screening, medicine and other reasons. 

“Now, it is one day for people to come 
out and honor the ones who made it happen 
for us today and just to have a good time,” 
Jonah Cypress said. 

This year’s honorary trail boss 
distinction goes to the late Bert Frazier, who 
was a Big Cypress cattle owner and medicine 
man. Frazier was bom on Feb. 15, 1898. He 
passed away Feb. 1, 1984 at age 85. 

Esther Cypress Buster, who rode as 
an honorary trail boss in 2005 to represent 
three generations of female cattle owners, 
remembers Frazier as a private man with a 
camp on the reservation’s northeast border 
near the street now called Bert Frazier Road. 
Buster recalled visiting his home when she 
was about 8 years old. 

♦ See CATTLE DRIVE on page 4A 


Protest walk to 
defend fragile 
environment 
gears up 


BYJILEEN SOLE R 

Staff Reporter 

TRAIL — A consortium of aboriginal 
groups, environmental activist groups and 
independent citizens will stage an 80-mile 
protest walk March 20-25 from Miami to 
Naples to shed light on matters they say 
threaten to kill South Florida’s unique, 
fragile ecosystem. 

At risk are numerous endangered 
wildlife and plant species, Florida’s only 
fresh water source and the Native homes and 
traditional lifestyles of indigenous peoples. 

The six-day march led by Miccosukee 
citizen Betty Osceola; Shannon Larson, 
of Ancient Trees; and Karen Dwyer, of the 
Stone Crab Alliance, will snake through 
seven national and state parks, a World 
Heritage site and the proposed site of the 
River of Grass Greenway (ROGG). 

Dwyer, the acting spokesperson for the 
event, said the protest is strengthened by the 
alliance of people whose expertise serves 
different problems. 

“We are in a time of so many threats 
against the Everglades. Too many problems 
are going on that building a large alliance 
helps to bring attention to everyone,” Dwyer 
said. 

Protesters aim to provoke local 
and state policy makers into standing 
against pro-fracking oil operations in the 
Everglades, permits that could allow amateur 
archaeologic collection, laws that prohibit 
medicinal and cultural plant collection by 
Tribe members and the construction of the 
government- funded ROGG. 

Planned to include tourist stops, 
restrooms, traffic turning lanes and an 
electric light and power system, the road to 
run mostly parallel to Tamiami Trail will 
require destroying miles of archaeologically 
and culturally sensitive wildlands within 
yards of historic Miccosukee and Seminole 
camp grounds. 

The protest is sanctioned by Bobbie C. 
Billie, the elder leader and medicine man 
of the Council of Original Miccosukee 
Simanolee Nation Aboriginal Peoples. Billie 
is a long-standing and vocal opponent to 
human encroachment in the Everglades. 

+ See PROTEST on page 5A 
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5 ways Tribes can 
reduce taxes on 
citizens in 2016 


BY PETER A. HAHN 
Treasurer 

Contrary to popular misconception, 
individual members of Native American 
Tribes do pay federal income taxes on their 
income, including on most of the income 
derived from Native American tribal or 
reservation sources. Some also pay state 
income tax on many income sources. 
Moreover, Tribal citizen income is generally 
subject to tax at full “ordinary income” 
rates - not the reduced rates applicable to 
capital gains or corporate dividends. Many 
Tribal citizens also have few deductions and 
limited options for deferring tribal income, 
such as through the use of a 401(k) or 
individual retirement account, unless they 
are actually employed by the Tribe. 

However, there are a few actions that 
tribal leaders can take to reduce federal (and 
in most cases, state) taxes on Tribal citizen 
income. Thanks to the passage of recently 
enacted federal legislation, as well as some 
favorable IRS administrative rulings and 
procedures, tribal leaders now have the 
ability to structure programs and establish 
plans that can relieve some of the federal and 
state income tax burdens otherwise imposed 
on their citizens. Here are five things that 
tribal leaders can do in 2016 and beyond 
that should have a favorable impact on their 
citizens’ tax bills. 

1. Maximize excludable benefits and 
payments (general welfare and other 
exclusions). 

With the passage of the Tribal General 
Welfare Exclusion Act in 2014 and the 
Affordable Care Act in 2010, there are 
now two Internal Revenue Code provisions 
providing exclusions specifically designed 
to exempt payments made by a Native 
American Tribe to its citizens (including 
Tribal citizen spouses and dependents): 

• Section 139D (relating to health 
insurance payments and health benefits) 

• Section 139E (relating to payments 
made pursuant to other tribal general welfare 
programs) 

These two provisions allow Tribes 
to provide a wide range of excludable 
benefits (e.g., health, education, housing, 
elder care and cultural programs) so long 
as the tribal government programs comply 
with the specific terms of these Tax Code 
exemptions. To maximize the potential 
tax savings, a tribal program inventory 
should be undertaken to make sure that the 
existing programs comply with the statutory 
requirements for exclusion from income 
and to consider the establishment of new 
programs to meet the needs of the tribal 
membership. (See Holland & Knight’s alert, 
“IRS Issues Guidance on Tribal General 
Welfare Exclusion and Safe Harbors,” April 
21,2015.) 

2. Maximize distributions made from 
nontaxable sources of tribal revenue. 

Almost all types of revenue are free 
from federal income tax when earned by a 
Native American Tribe, but some are also 
free from tax when they are subsequently 
distributed to the Tribe’s citizens. Based 
on recent IRS guidance interpreting the Per 
Capita Act of 1982, the following sources of 
income may be earned by a Native American 
Tribe and distributed to Tribal citizens free 
of federal (and state) income tax: 

• income from leases, easement and 
other uses of federal trust land 

• income from trust resources, such as 
timber, mineral deposits, oil and gas 

• income from the sale of trust land or 
from damage awards related to trust land 

(See Holland & Knight’s alert, “Interim 
IRS Guidance Confirms Per Capita 
Distributions from Tribal Trust Resources 
Are Nontaxable, March 18, 2014 and also 
“IRS Confirms Per Capita Tribal Trust 
Payments Not Taxable,” Sept. 21, 2015.) 

As a long-term goal, all Tribes should 
be looking at opportunities to increase 
the amount of tribal land held in trust, 
particularly in light of the myriad tax 
advantages associated with leasing of trust 
land. 

3. Promote home ownership and 
charitable giving. 

For taxpayers who itemize their 
deductions, two of the largest deductions 
are those associated with home ownership 
(e.g., home mortgage interest and property 
taxes) and charitable contributions. While a 


Tribal citizen’s decision to own a home or 
to contribute to a charitable organization is 
a personal one, tribal leaders can facilitate 
opportunities for Tribal citizens to own a 
home and to obtain mortgage financing. 
Furthermore, tribal leaders can work to 
let their citizens know about charitable 
organizations that support Indian Country 
priorities. 

4. Adopt a deferred per capita savings 
plan for elective deferrals of gaming 
revenues. 

As previously noted, per capita 
distributions are fully taxable at ordinary 
income rates. Further, since such 
distributions are not considered “earned 
income,” no portion of the revenues can be 
contributed by the Tribal citizen into a 40 1 (k) 
plan or other type of deferred compensation 
plan. However, a longstanding IRS private 
letter ruling and more recent IRS revenue 
procedures confirm that general income 
deferral principles apply to the taxable 
per capita revenues. Applying the same 
principles utilized by rabbi trusts to certain 
tribal trusts, IRS administrative guidance 
provides a roadmap for Tribes to establish a 
deferred per capita savings plan that allows 
Tribal citizens to voluntarily defer receipt 
of a portion of their per capita distribution 
by having it placed in a grantor trust owned 
by the Tribe until a set date. Since this type 
of plan and accompanying trust can only be 
established by the Tribe itself, this is again 
a situation where tribal leaders can provide 
opportunities for Tribal citizen tax savings. 

Of course, there are many reasons (in 
addition to current income tax savings) that 
a Tribal citizen might voluntarily decide 
to defer a portion of a per capita payment, 
including: 

• as part of an estate plan (particularly 
where the Tribal citizen’s spouse and 
dependents are not eligible to receive per 
capita payments after the member’s death) 

• as a hedge against a downturn in tribal 
gaming revenues 

• as a means of savings to supplement 
a citizen’s own income in retirement or to 
cover anticipated long-term care needs 

Most tribal leaders have found that 
citizens appreciate having options, and 
this is one that a Tribe can establish for its 
citizens at minimal expense. (See Holland 
& Knight’s alert, “A Tribal Financial 
Executive’s Guide to Deferred Per Capita 
Plans,” Sept. 14, 2015.) 

5. Conduct a tax efficiency audit of 
the Tribe’s minors trust. 

Since 2003, when the IRS proposed safe 
harbor requirements for the creation of tax- 
deferred minors trusts, most Tribes decided 
to establish grantor trusts meeting the IRS 
safe harbor requirements for the following 
reasons: 

• it simplifies tax compliance by the 
minor citizens and their parents by deferring 
taxation until actual distributions are made 

• in so doing, it largely eliminates Kiddie 
Tax filings (at least for those who do not 
receive distributions until they are beyond 
the age when the Kiddie Tax applies) 

• the tax-free compounding of 
investment returns generally offsets the 
potentially higher effective tax rates 
applicable to the cash distributions made at 
age 1 8 (or older) 

Since 2011, when the IRS finalized its 
minors trust guidance (including provisions 
that allowed Tribes to stagger distributions 
made to minors over whatever period the 
Tribe selects), many Tribes have decided to 
restructure their minors trust. In some cases, 
the trusts are being restructured to delay the 
age at which distributions are made and/or 
to include special provisions applicable to 
minors with special needs. 

If a Tribe has not already reviewed its 
minors trust to make sure that it is as tax- 
efficient as possible, now would be a good 
time to do so. 

Kathleen Nilles contributed to this 
report, which first appeared on Law 3 60. 

Pete Hahn is treasurer of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. He has more than 10 years 
of experience working in treasury, finance 
and tribal/federal/state relations and 
compliance. 

Kathleen Nilles is a partner with Holland 
& Knight. She has more than 25 years of 
experience advising Native American tribal 
governments on tax compliance issues. 


♦ CATTLE DRIVE 

From page 3A 


“I might have had asthma so he put 
herbs in water and I had to use it when I got 
back to my own house,” Buster said. “He 
was quiet - kept to himself.” 

Sometime in the late 1970s or early 
1980s, Frazier lent his storytelling talent to 
Ahfachkee School for a reading book used 
to teach Mikasuki. 

The book, printed through the National 
Bilingual Materials Development Center, 
Rural Education at the University of Alaska, 
is now held in the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 


permanent collection. 

Spectators will be permitted to stand or 
sit along roadways to watch the cattle drive 
for free. 

Guests are also invited to watch the 
Native kids rodeo at noon and the Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association’s all-Native adult 
rodeo at 7 p.m. 

To ride along on a personal horse or 
Billie Swamp Safari swamp buggy, the cost 
is $50 (ages 13 and up) or $25 (ages 7 to 12). 
It’s free for children ages 6 and younger. 
Cost includes breakfast, midway snacks and 
a barbecue dinner at 3 p.m. 

For more information, visit www. 
SeminoleCattleDrive.com. 



Eileen Soler 


Deloris Jimmie Alvarez, Linda Beletso and Mary Jene Koenes show off hula dance moves they and (not pictured) Hannah Billie, Jennie Martinez, Jeannette 
Cypress and Susie Jumper learned for the lifelong friends’ super 60s Hawaiian luau birthday party Jan. 23 at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 


♦ 60s BABES 

From page 3A 


Koenes told the crowd. She said the party 
idea came from Beletso whose biological 
sisters passed away in recent years. Koenes 
said the group embraced the opportunity to 
celebrate “sisters in life.” 

Beletso called on the “sisters” to take 
center stage: first Cypress, whom she deemed 
“my partner in crime,” and the others, whom 
she dubbed “the 60s babes.” Cypress warned 
guests: “If you made a New Year’s resolution 
to lose weight - forget about it tonight.” 

The barbecue meal featured ribs, 
chicken and sides with hints of Polynesian 
spices. 

A three-tiered cake was layered in 
strawberries, bananas and pineapples. 

Pastor Josh Leadingfox, of Immokalee 
First Seminole Baptist Church, gave a 
blessing and a nod to the youthfulness of the 
birthday ladies. 

“You have smiles that are contagious. 
Maybe for you it’s not sweet 16 anymore, 
but it’s definitely the sweet 60s,” Feadingfox 
said. He then asked the Creator to “rain 


blessings upon them” and provide a fun- 
filled event. 

“Your word says laughter is good 
medicine, Ford. Fet that happen to us 
tonight,” Feadingfox prayed - which some 
could surmise led to his win later in a 
hilarious all-male hula contest. 

Born between the last months of 1955 
and the first half of 1956, the “60s babes” 
consist of three Panthers, and one each 
of Otter, Big Town and Wind clans, who 
are forever friends. They have loved and 
supported each other as far back as their 
memories allow, Koenes said. 

One summer, when the group was 13 or 
14, they worked on horseback in the Tribe’s 
cattle pastures as the first all-girl cow crew. 
The gang was never afraid of hard work - 
they toiled equally hard at harvesting tomato 
fields. 

All Ahfachkee School kids, their lives 
took slightly different paths as their teen 
years ushered in high school days and their 
early 20s brought college and motherhood. 
Combined, they raised 23 children. Now, the 
“60s babes” also boast 53 grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. Cypress alone has 
22 grandchildren. 


But on the night of the birthday 
extravaganza they revealed one deeply 
shared secret: Weeks before the party night, 
they perpetrated a ruse - a downright lie - 
against their husbands, children and even 
grandchildren. For two months, the gang told 
their families they had to attend “meetings” 
but instead, they slipped off to Weston to 
practice hula moves with a Polynesian dance 
instructor. 

Even Hannah Billie, who shattered her 
knee while driving her three-wheeled Harley 
Davidson motorcycle a few months ago, got 
in on the action, albeit seated in a chair with 
a cane by her side. 

“I will be back on the bike in no time. 
Guaranteed,” said Billie, aka “G-Mom.” 
She joked that her friends should all buy 
motorcycles and black leather jackets. 
“We’ll call ourselves the Hog Mas.” 

Cypress said the friends will continue 
to support each other through thick and thin 
and into old age when health will likely fail 
them. Her feeling is shared. 

“We love each other like sisters so we 
will always be connected but whenever 
we’re together we feel like we’re still kids,” 
Koenes said. 



♦ COMPACT 

From page 1A 


and others met with media, Tribal citizens 
and casino employees to reveal concurrent 
plans for a $1.8 billion Hard Rock hotel and 
entertainment expansion should the compact 
deal go through. 

The expansion includes an 800-room, 
guitar-shaped hotel in Hollywood with new 
restaurants and upgrades to Hard Rock Five 
and top-tier VIP guest accommodations, 
such as water entry rooms and butler service. 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa will also see major changes: a new 
500-room hotel tower, rooftop swimming 
pool, 2,000 capacity entertainment center, 
additional poker room and several new 
restaurants. 

But Allen said the Tribe’s gaming 
business in Florida would not be the biggest 
winner if the compact is approved - job 
creation will come out on top. The expansion 
project is projected to result in nearly 19,500 
jobs, which include 3,500 that already exist 
in Seminole Gaming, 4,900 new positions 
and 14,600 construction jobs. 

“The compact is not all about adding 
new machines,” Allen said. He said the 
ripple effect of the compact being denied 
will bring “severe repercussions.” 

When asked if legislators understand 
mandates set forth by IGRA, Scott, who 
ran for office in 2010 on jobs promises, said 
lawmakers try to be informed on issues that 
come before them. 

The IGRA is complicated and much 
debated but it essentially provides tribal 


gaming ventures, through the National 
Indian Gaming Commission, a leg up in 
the gaming world in order for Tribes to 
achieve economic development, financial 
independence and self-determination. That 
means, the state must allow the Tribe above 
and beyond what is allowed for non-tribal 
gaming operations across the board. 

“[Fegislators] heard what impact the 


compact will have on people and they know 
that gaming gives the Tribe and all working 
people a chance. That is why, when I talk 
about the compact, the biggest issue is about 
jobs,” Scott said. 

As of publication Feb. 25, both sides of 
the Fegislature had yet to put the compact 
issue to vote. The Florida legislative session 
ends March 1 1 . 



Photo courtesy of Gary Bitner 

An artist rendering shows the Hollywood hotel and entertainment expansion plan, which includes an 800-room, guitar-shaped hotel with new restaurants 
and upgrades to Hard Rock Live and top-tier VIP guest accommodations, such as water entry rooms and butler service. 
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4-H kids parade pigs 
at South Florida Fair 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WEST PALM BEACH — After about 
100 days spent raising hogs, five Seminole 
4-H’ers showed the results of their hard work 
during the South Florida Fair hog show and 
sale Jan. 22-23 in West Palm Beach. 

The fair, which was open to all youth 
in the region, gave Illiana Robbins, Kylie 
Daum, Atley Driggers, Rylee Smith and 
Allison Gopher the chance to compete 
outside the Seminole 4-H club. 

Atley competed for the first time in the 
show ring and took third in her weight class 
with her 25 3 -pound hog. 

“I was responsible for my pig and took 
good care of him,” said Atley, 8, of Venus, 


Beverly Bidney 

Atley Driggers walks her hog into the ring at the 
South Florida Fair hog show and sale Jan. 22. 
Atley competed for the first time and took third in 
her weight class with her 253-pound hog. 


Florida. “The hardest part was walking him. 
Whenever he started to run, I couldn’t catch 
him.” 

The 4-H youth received their hogs at 3 
months old then fed, groomed and walked 
the animals daily to prepare for the event. 
The ideal weight for a hog is less than 300 
pounds; judges look for minimal fat with 
good structure and muscle, according to 
South Florida Fair organizers. 

During the show, judges offered 
competitors showmanship tips, such as only 
using the utensils - or sticks - to guide hogs 
while keeping their other hand tucked behind 
their backs. 

Illiana worked with a hog for the first 
time, which she described as “difficult.” But 
she said she enjoyed teaching her hog how to 


Beverly Bidney 

Kylie Daum, 17, waits in the holding area before 
entering the show ring with her hog during the 
South Florida Fair hog show and sale in West Palm 
Beach. 


walk in the ring. Illiana was inspired to raise a 
hog because her older sister Edie participated 
in 4-H several years ago. Illiana’s 236-pound 
beast took fourth in her weight class. 

“I was excited and nervous in the ring,” 
said Illiana, 10, of Big Cypress. “I didn’t 
expect it.” 

About 175 hopeful youth from around 
the region waited with their hogs in the 
Agriplex for their turn in the show ring. 
A standing-room-only crowd cheered on 
favorite contestants. 

It was Allison’s first time showing at the 
fair; she is raising another hog to show at the 
Seminole 4-H Show and Sale in March. The 
Brighton youth’s 280-pound hog wasn’t the 
easiest to control, she said, but eventually 
the hog adjusted to the routine. Although she 
didn’t place, Allison, 17, went into the ring 
feeling confident. 

Rylee has been raising animals in 4-H 
for more than half his life; he started in the 
small animal club at age 7. The now 17-year- 
old is also raising a hog and a steer for the 
Seminole 4-H show and spends several hours 
every day working with his livestock. 

“I like earning the money,” said the 
Moore Haven High School sophomore. “The 
hardest part is getting to be grand champion, 
which I did during my first year showing a 
Pig-" 

The 4-H hog project also entails 
learning about the costs of raising hogs and 
understanding the commitment it takes to see 
the project to fruition. Youth track expenses 
in a record book, which helps improve their 
math skills. 

Because it’s a business venture, the 
4-H’ers hope to sell their hogs for a profit. 

“The whole experience of raising a hog 
is a lot of fun,” said Kylie, 17, of Venus, 
Florida. “I’m kind of nervous and it’ll be 
hard letting go of him. You try not to get 
attached, but you do.” 

The sale took place the following night 
and all the 4-H’ers sold their hogs. 

Tribal buyers included Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard, Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola, Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank and Seminole Pride 
Beef. 




Illiana Robbins, center, maneuvers her hog in the show ring at the South Florida Fair hog show and sale in West Palm Beach. 


Beverly Bidney 


+ READ 

From page 1A 


pajama party complete with milk, cookies 
and bedtime stories. 

Throughout the fun, PECS exceeded a 
weeklong 30,000 minute reading challenge 
with nearly 33,000 minutes read by 299 


students and 61 teachers. They read for 30 
minutes per day, 15 more than usual. 

Daily guest readers helped capture 
students’ attentions by reading their favorite 
grade-appropriate books. Amber Thornton’s 
first-grade class, comfy in their pajamas 
and snacking on milk and cookies, gathered 
around parent Peggy Nunez as she read “One 
Rainy Day” by M. Christina Butler. 


Culture language instructors Marcus 
Briggs-Cloud and Jade Osceola read from 
Betty Mae Jumper’s book “Legends of the 
Seminoles.” 

Older students took turns reading to 
younger classes. Seventh- and eighth- 
graders read stories in Creek to toddlers 
in the immersion class. Fifth-graders read 
with kindergarten students and each honed 
reading skills during the process. 

Fifth-graders Renee Ringer, 11, and 
Laci Prescott, 10, made sure Bobbi Dale 
Johns-Osceola, 6, understood every page 
of “Barbie and the Secret Door” by asking 
questions about the text. The older girls also 
read to their younger siblings. 

“They need to learn complicated words 
so they will get good grades when they get 
older,” Renee said. 

“It’s fun to have the honor to come and 
read to them,” Laci added. “They are little 
and we get to help teach them.” 

A door decorating contest included one 
standout door that featured a quote by the 
late Mason Cooley, professor at Columbia 
University and the College of Staten Island: 
“Reading gives us someplace to go when we 
have to stay where we are.” 

Literacy Week at PECS was organized 
by instructional coaches Stephanie Tedders 
and Victoria Paige, who deemed the week a 
success. 

“The week was very productive, lots of 
fun and filled with real enjoyment of good 
literature,” Paige said. “Our staff and parents 
do a great job of embracing the love of 
literacy.” 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

PECS principal Brian Greseth poses with one of two checks awarded to the school Jan. 28 in Tallahassee 
for service projects submitted by elementary and middle school students for Literacy Week. 



This *i(?n marks the 


Micco Camp 


Thi» camp wxs the primary residence of Charlie Micco (Panther Clan) and hit wife, 
Emma Maudey (Bird Clan). Charlie Micco (1882-1970) was an important figure in 
the Seminole Ttibe of Florida's history. Charlie was a respected cattleman, having 
gained experience working with cattle rancher* around the Lake Okeechobee area, 
and was one of the first three elected cattle trustees for the Brighton Reservation 
cattle program. He moved to this location with hit wife Emma (1889-1960) after 
he became a "cattle boss" in the early 1940’s, and remained at this camp with 
his family until the late 1960 a s. This area proved to be an ideal meeting ground 
for Brighton cattlemen, because of it* close proximity to Red Barn and central 
location on the reservation. Charlie Micco was highly respected by the younger 
generation* and played a crucial role in training the younger boys 
in learning the ropes of the cattle industry. 







Eileen Soler 

A bronze monument sign on Brighton Reservation marks the location of the Micco Camp, which 
dates back to the early 1940s when the cattle boss and his wife, Emma, moved to the site just yards 
from the Red Barn. 


♦ LANDMARK SIGNS 

From page 3A 


Museum. More than 90,000 properties are 
currently listed in the national directory, 
which is available to the public. 

“On one hand, the Tribe’s heritage 
and history is incredibly important but gets 
muted when listed at the national level,” 
Backhouse said. “On the other hand, the 
tribal registry honors the specific history 
without jumping through hoops or sharing 
information with the entire nation.” 

Backhouse said the landmarked sites 
will not become tourist 
attractions. Tribal 
and federal laws are 
in place to prohibit 
people, including 

curiosity seekers and 
archaeology buffs, 
from disrespecting the 
properties by entering 
uninvited to steal 
artifacts. 

“It is a felony to 
excavate or tamper at 
all with the sites and the 
Tribe has cultural laws 
in place to keep it safe,” 

Backhouse said. “This is 
something for the Tribe, 
not the outside world. 

It’s for the community 
to go and celebrate 
and learn about culture 
and history and to 
remember the important 
contributions of their 
own families.” 

To protect the 
Micco Camp and Tom 
Smith Camp further, 

Tribal Council voted on 
Jan. 15 to set aside the 
land for preservation. 

Construction or 

development of any kind on the properties 
is now against tribal law. 

Currently, THPO is standing with the 
United South & Eastern Tribes (USET) 
organization, comprised of 26 Tribes, to 
thwart the passage of Florida Senate Bill 
1 054 and House Bill 803 under consideration 
during this legislative session. 

If passed, the bills will clear the way for 
anyone to obtain a permit for excavation and 
collection of artifacts found at historically 
sensitive sites. 

All sites in the tribal registry are 
approved for designation by family 
members. Some sites are purposefully 
kept from outsider knowledge because of 
cultural sensitivity. Others are landmarked 
to be visited and used for teaching culture 
and history. 

Each recently marked location, like the 
Micco Camp, is somewhat different. 

The vast Billy Bowlegs III Camp 
includes old water pumps and locations 
where chickees likely stood. From a 
distance, viewers can spy neat lines of 


various shades of green where vegetables, 
herbs and fruits were grown. Today, orange 
and grapefruit trees continue to yield though 
the fruit is tart and bees have taken over tree 
trunks. 

Brighton became a reservation in 1937, 
but Chalfant said Billy Bowlegs III planted 
his garden long before that. Bowlegs is best 
known to outsiders for crisscrossing the 
state on missions with government officials 
to advance Native causes. 

“I look at his land and think someday 
we will rebuild the camp to show what it 
was like then,” Chalfant said. 

At the Tom Smith Camp, nestled in a 
cypress dome, the rusted 
shell of an antique car 
circa 1943 rests under 
a canopy of overgrown 
trees. Plywood benches 
surround a fire pit in 
the former center of the 
camp and bottles that 
date back to 1929 still 
lay where they were 
tossed. 

“He (Smith) 

worked with his hands, 
mostly with metals - he 
made his own bullets, 
in fact. But he was also 
a healer, a medicine 
man,” Chalfant said. 

Tribal archaeologist 
Maureen Mahoney 
said a handful of other 
sites are being studied 
to eventually list on 
the tribal registry and 
landmark with bronze 
signs. They include: 
the Josie Billie, Morgan 
Cypress and Morgan 
Smith camps in Big 
Cypress, the Betty 
Mae Jumper Camp in 
Hollywood and the 
Buster Twins Camp in 

Brighton. 

“Each site is treated differently 
according to what the family wants. Some 
families might even want the camp listed 
but the stories never told,” Mahoney said. 
“Some sites are relevant for who lived there, 
what they did or what happened there.” 

In the case of Betty Mae Jumper’s camp, 
the location that once housed the Tribe’s first 
Chairwoman are now under concrete and 
dirt at the Tribe’s Seminole Estates property 
off State Road 7. Backhouse said a marker 
with historic photographs that depict the 
site in its earliest state would likely be used 
mainly for educational purposes should the 
Tribe chooses to use the land for buildings. 

Chalfant said he views education as one 
of the most important reasons for marking 
important sites. 

“Basically our job is to show the young 
generations and generations later that we 
have places that are so important to our 
culture and history,” Chalfant said. “If 
we preserve the past we will always have 
something to look back on.” 


“If we 

preserve the 
past we will 
always have 
something 
to look back 
on.” 

- Jack Chalfant, 
Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office management trainee 


♦ PROTEST 

From page 3A 


According to a prepared statement, 
Billie said the most important concern is: 
“The destruction of the natural world that 
sustains us all: the earth, the water, the air, 
the trees the plants and the wildlife. These 
creations must survive in order that we may 
all survive. Nature has a right to live a life 
undisturbed by further development.” 

Stops along the walk will include 
focused information sessions regarding 
each location. 

The protest will begin at Pump Station 
S3 3 5 where marchers will ask Miami-Dade 
Parks officials to withdrawal plans for 
the ROGG; implore Florida legislators to 
reject a pro-fracking bill currently before 
lawmakers; and ask the same lawmakers 
to adopt another bill instead that calls for a 
total ban on fracking. 

On day four, the march will seek to 
persuade state lawmakers to vote against 
another bill that calls to deregulate 
archaeological sites and will, in effect, allow 
poaching of sensitive artifacts, including 
human remains. 

Dwyer said a similar march was held 
last year by up to 1 25 protesters per day who 
walked along the entire length of Tamiami 
Trail against the ROGG. 

“This year we’ve expanded into 
something larger with daily focus issues, 
speakers and press conferences. It is a 
responsibility,” Dwyer said. 

Overnight camping will be available. 
Nightly fire circles will be held. 

For a schedule of daily meeting 


locations, meal plans, protest focuses and 
camping arrangements, visit Walk for 
Future Generations 80 miles in 6 Days on 
Facebook. 



Archive photo/Eileen Soler 

Miccosukee Tribe citizen Betty Osceola, who 
opposes the River of Grass Greenway, walks July 
11 along bear tracks in a prairie that teems with 
birds and plants significant to Native culture and 
history that could be interrupted by a roadway 
or boardwalk to accommodate bicyclists and 
other non-motorized transport. 
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Eileen Soler 

Just minutes after winning the patchwork clothing contest for tribal girls ages 
8-10, Angelina Yzaguirre, 8, of Immokalee, shops for pretty new patchwork. 


Eileen Soler 

Alligator wrestler Pharaoh Gayles kisses the snout of his reptilian opponent 
during a Freestyle Alligator Wrestling Competition Feb. 13 at Field Day. Gayles 
is a regular alligator wrestler at the Miccosukee Indian Village in Trail. 


Eileen Soler 

Tribal horse race competitors Greg Lewis, Kyle Murphy and Jimmy Long press 
the course Feb. 13 during the 78th annual Brighton Field Day. 


♦ FIELD DAY 

From page 1 A 


earlier in the week with a two-night rodeo 
that launched the 2016 competitive season 
for the Indian National Finals Rodeo. The 
INFR championships will be held Nov. 8-12 
in Las Vegas. 

The Friday- through- Sunday Field Day 
schedule was packed starting daily with grand 
entry parades that showcased Native dancers 
throughout Indian Country, flag bearers 
and Tribe leaders. Shows featuring snakes, 
alligators, horses and bulls provided thrills. 
Food and merchandise vendors hawked fare 
from gator bites and swamp cabbage to crafts 
from hand-carved tomahawks, hand-beaded 
jewelry and hand- tooled leather bags. 

“I’ve been coming since I was a child 
and every year it gets bigger and better. I 
love it every year just like the one before,” 
said Laveme Thomas, of Brighton, who 
competed in the first Seminole hair style 
contest. 

Last year, organizers added horse racing 
to the excitement. The second consecutive 
races this year pitted Tribal citizens in revved 
up heats around a makeshift equestrian track. 
The race was followed by an Indian relay 
race starring three national award-winning 
tribal teams who compete bareback. 

Brighton’s new high-tech amphitheater, 
complete with professional lighting and 
sound plus backstage dressing rooms, was 


christened with an entertainment roster 
that included hip-hop artist Supaman 
(Apsaalooke), the Osceola Brothers Band 
(Seminole) and country western singer Neal 
McCoy. 

Some first-time Field Day attendees 
included alligator wrestlers in the Freestyle 
Alligator Wresting Competitions (FAWC). 
Emceed and facilitated by Seminole alligator 
wrestlers James Holt and Billy Walker, the 
competition at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 
drew hundreds of spectators. 

“Part of the excitement is always that 
rare chance that something really bad can 
happen. People sit on the edge of their seats 
holding their breath,” said alligator wrestler 
Daniel Beck, who worked at the Tribe’s 
Native Village until his arm was nearly 
severed during a show in 2012. 

Tribal citizens from all over Florida 
attended the weekend festivities. 

James Henry said he always enjoys 
coming back “home” to Brighton although 
he has been a Tampa resident for decades. 
This year he visited with his wife, Lilia; 
son Dakota; daughter-in-law Kelsey; and 
newborn grandson Kenzie. 

“I come back to this spiritual place to 
talk to family and people I haven’t seen in a 
while. It opens my mind,” Henry said. 

Because Tampa residents do not live 
together in a private community as in 
Hollywood or Fort Pierce, they are not tuned 
in daily to Seminole traditions, he said. Lilia 
Henry said the family’s disconnection makes 
Brighton Field Day an intensely 
sweet event. 

“It’s more than a two-and- 
a-half-hour drive for frybread,” 
Lilia Henry said. 


Beverly Bidney 

Steven DeWolfe, Oglala Sioux, comes out of the shoot on 
a bareback bronc during the Field Day rodeo in Brighton 
Feb. 10. 


Eileen Soler 

Kay Braswell models for judges during a 
traditional Seminole hairstyle competition 
Feb. 13 during Brighton Field Day. Braswell, 
of Brighton, won the contest. 



Eileen Soler 

A member of the Haskell Dance Performers, from Haskell 
Indian Nations University in Lawrence, Kansas, performs 
for hundreds of spectators Feb. 13. 



Eileen Soler 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., left, and Board 
Rep. Larry Howard watch the Brighton Field Day parade 
from seats high atop their horses. 



Eileen Soler 

Shyla Walker, 7, of Big Cypress, moves with delight in a 
showcase of shawl dancers. 
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Seminole Pride Beef 


The SeminoleTribe of Florida has been raising cattle 
in the state of Florida since the 1 500s. Since the 16th 
century, cattle production has been a way of life 
for our Tribe and our members and an important 
source of resources, food, and commerce. 
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Photo courtesy of Spencer Battiest 

Spencer Battiest performs during the High School Nation Tour, which features rising stars in the 
music industry. The two-month tour last fall gave the singer-songwriter exposure to crowds in 25 
cities throughout Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Spencer Battiest shifts 
career into higher gear 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


shines on Native film 



Aaron Tommie 

From left, Bronson Pelletier, Gil Birmingham, Spencer Battiest and Steven Paul Judd answer questions 
Feb. 6 during the Native Reel Cinema Fest at Paradise Live. 


“Stupid in Love” may be the name of 
Spencer Battiest ’s new album, but it does 
not apply to how the pop singer- songwriter 
manages his budding career. 

Battiest has worked diligently and 
deliberately to make a mark in the music 
industry by releasing the album, performing 
it live and creating music videos, two 
of which were screened at the Native 
Reel Cinema Fest during the 45th annual 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow Feb. 5-6 
in Hollywood. 

“It’s all about promoting,” he said. “Pm 
a brand new artist so I have to fight to get in 
front of crowds who don’t know me.” 

To support the October release of the 
four-track extended play (or EP), Battiest 
toured with the High School Nation 
Tour, which features rising stars in the 
music industry. The two-month tour last 
fall exposed him to crowds in 25 cities 
throughout Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Nickelodeon TV star Drake Bell, 
from “Drake & Josh,” headlined the show. 

“The tour was amazing,” Battiest said. 
“It was great to get the instant gratification 
and know what people think about me.” 

Battiest wrote the songs for “Stupid in 
Love” in Florida and recorded the album 
at the historic Castle Recording Studios in 


Nashville with producer Mario Fanizzi. He 
will return to Los Angeles in March for more 
writing. 

The album introduces his musical style 
and songwriting, which revolves mostly 
around love, life and personal experiences. 
The songs are available online at iTunes, 
Amazon.com, Google Play, Spotify and 
other streaming services. 

“We live in a digital world and the 
whole world is able to hear my music,” he 
said. 

Battiest, the first Seminole signed to 
Hard Rock Records, credits the label for 
putting him on stages around the world, 
including last year’s Hard Rock Rising 
concerts in Miami Beach and Barcelona, 
Spain. More shows are planned for summer. 

Battiest said he always performs wearing 
a Seminole item, usually a patchwork vest or 
piece of beadwork. 

“I always carry my tradition and pride 
with me onto the stage,” he said. 

Battiest grew up singing gospel music 
and hymns in Mikasuki, Creek and Choctaw. 
He is primarily a pop artist who loves pop 
standards sung by Frank Sinatra, Tony 
Bennett and Barbara Streisand, but his all- 
time favorite artist is Stevie Wonder. 

“I’m an artist and I put out into the 
universe what I feel at the time,” Battiest 
said. “If you listen, you learn about my heart 
and soul. I hope people can connect to it and 
enjoy the music.” 


Spotlight 


BY AARONTOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — The long line of 
moviegoers waiting to enter Native Reel 
Cinema Fest served as confirmation to 
Everett Osceola that the two-day Native 
American film showcase could be a success. 

“It was almost like a dream,” said 
Osceola, cultural ambassador for the Tribe. 
“That’s when I knew we put on a good show.” 

Approximately 400 people attended the 
event held for the second night during the 
Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow Feb. 5-6 
at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. Emcee Van Samuels welcomed 
Seminoles and others, including Comanche 
Native American actor Gil Birmingham, 
recording artists Spencer and Zachary “Doc” 
Battiest, and Plains Cree actor Bronson 
Pelletier. Appearances were made by 
Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola and 
Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez. 

With support from Councilman 
Osceola’s Office, Everett Osceola teamed 
up with Gordon Wareham and April Kirk to 
bring Osceola’s vision and passion for Native 
American representation in film to life. 

“The response was great. We’ve fulfilled 
our goal of sharing Native American [art and 
culture] to a bigger audience,” said Kirk, 
executive director of the historic Stranahan 
House. “[Tribal Fair] helped introduce our 
[Native Reel Cinema Fest] to people who 
wouldn’t normally be able to participate in 
Native American culture.” 

Kiowa-Choctaw director Steven 
Paul Judd’s short film “Ronnie BoDean” 
headlined the event at Paradise Live. 
With drinks, free popcorn and other food 
for purchase, moviegoers had a realistic 
cinematic experience. 

“I really enjoyed the film,” said attendee 
Regina Barnett, who said “Ronnie BoDean” 
reminded her of Quentin Tarantino’s films, 
most notably “Pulp Fiction.” Barnett attended 
Tribal Fair with her husband, Bradley, an 
actor in the Netflix series “House of Cards.” 
Bradley Barnett said Native American film is 
improving. 

“It’s getting better and more diverse,” 
he said. “[Native Americans] are in roles that 
we’ve never had the opportunity to play.” 

After previews of other Native works, 
the music videos “The Storm” and “Love of 
My Life” were shown. 

In 2011, Judd approached Spencer 
Battiest at the Gathering of Nations Pow 
Wow and asked to direct a music video 
for the song “The Storm.” Shortly after, 
Judd collaborated with Seminole Media 
Productions to film the music video, which 
was shot in iconic Seminole locations 
throughout the reservations. 

The video won Best Music Video at the 


36th annual American Indian Film Festival 
and is played in Hard Rocks throughout the 
world. 

“Working with him has been a great 
thing for our career,” Spencer Battiest said. 

Osceola’s passion for cinema began in 
his childhood. He recalled fond memories 
of watching “Revenge of the Ninja” with his 
family at a drive-in. 

“The movie [exposed] another world to 
me,” Osceola said. 

Osceola wanted to see more positive and 
authentic portrayals of Native Americans 
in the film industry. In November 2014, he 
and Kirk hosted a well-attended Seminole 
Cinema Night to showcase Native American 
talent. 

“The Exiles,” a 1961 film documenting 
the activities of a group of Native Americans 
during half a day, was shown at Stranahan 
House. 

At the time, Osceola was in contact with 
Judd on an upcoming project he was working 
on. A fan of his past work with the Battiests, 
he signed on as an executive producer to what 
would become “Ronnie BoDean.” Wareham 
also signed as executive producer. 

Known for his roles in “Dances with 
Wolves,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“Avatar” and “Penny Dreadful,” Cherokee 
actor Wes Studi plays the eponymous Ronnie 
BoDean, an antihero who babysits the 
children of his jailed neighbor and teaches 
them “survival skills.” In an interview 
with the Oklahoma Gazette, Studi said he 


approved of the Ronnie BoDean character 
because he represented a more authentic 
portrayal of Native Americans. 

Originally slated to be a graphic novel 
called “Six Pack and Gas Money,” “Ronnie 
BoDean” turned into a short film project. 
It has been shown at events throughout 
the world, including Germany, Paris and 
Toronto. Judd hopes “Ronnie BoDean” will 
become a feature film or TV series. 

“It feels good to feel validated. When 
I was growing up, I didn’t see anyone that 
looked like me,” Judd said. “My uncles and 
people I know are rough around the edges, so 
I wanted to have a character that represented 
that.” 

A question and answer session featured 
Birmingham (“Twilight Saga” film series, 
“The Long Ranger”) Pelletier (“Twilight 
Saga” film series), Judd and Spencer 
Battiest. Questions included the current state 
of Native American portrayals in films. 

“It’s great seeing us popping up 
everywhere,” Birmingham said. 

“We’ve come a long way; we have a 
long way to go,” Battiest said. “But we need 
to stand out more in the mainstream media.” 

Plans are already in motion to make 
Native Reel Cinema Fest bigger and better 
next year, Osceola and Kirk said. 

“Film is very important and universal,” 
Osceola said. “The best people who can tell 
our stories are us. Film has brought a lot of 
awareness to me. We are conserving history 
and conserving language.” 






Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Jingle dress and shawl dancers compete at the 
Tribal Fair and Pow Wow Feb. 5 at Hard Rock Live in 
Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

The drum competition pits 11 drum groups against each other as they vied 
for prize money at the Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow. 


♦ TRIBAL FAIR 

From page 1A 


outlawed. The grass dance was one of the 
only celebrations allowed. 

“They tried to take our language and our 
culture,” said Richard Milda, of Minnesota, 
who is Pima, Crow and Oglala Lakota. “We 
use eagle feathers to hold onto our culture 
as best we can.” 

Milda, a prairie chicken dancer, uses 
both eagle and pheasant feathers in his 
regalia. The chicken dance mimics the 
jerky, birdlike movements of the prairie 
chicken. Judges search for those specific 
steps during judging. 

“Dance tells a story,” said Milda, who 
has been dancing since age 11. “We are 
supposed to walk in a humble way, but we 
are human. Dance is our avenue to show 
off.” 

The culture of dance is passed down 
to children at a very early age. At Tribal 
Fair, dressed in their finest regalia, children 
ages 6 and younger flaunted newly learned 
moves in the tiny tots dance. Babies still too 
young to walk, let alone dance, were carried 
around the floor as their peers performed. 

Many dancers attend pow-wows across 
North America throughout the year. 

Melvin and Rosa John, of Alberta, 


Canada, attend about 22 annually. 

“When I first started I was told we 
dance for those who can’t dance anymore,” 
said Melvin John, of the Cree Tribe. “So we 
dance for them and lift their spirits. Drums 
are the medicine and when you hear them, 
any aches and pains go away.” 

About 2,500 students from schools 
from around the state, including Fort Myers, 
Immokalee, Belle Glade, Miami-Dade, 
Broward and Palm Beach counties, attended 
opening day. The Ahfachkee School in Big 
Cypress also sent a contingent of students. 

“I love to see the school kids here,” 
said Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola. 
“This should be the biggest crowd we’ve 
seen in the last 10 years.” 

Students and visitors throughout the 
weekend were treated to wildlife shows, 
alligator wrestling, Seminole storytelling, 
Seminole warfare tactics demonstrations 
and traditional hoop dancing. 

Concerts by Kenny Wayne Shepherd 
Band, Elizabeth Cook, Derek Miller, the 
Osceola Brothers Band and Cowbone Band 
added to the festivities. 

Tribal Fair also included for the first 
time the Native Reel Cinema Fest, which 
featured films by Steven Paul Judd and 
appearances by actors Gil Birmingham and 
Bronson Pelletier and musician Spencer 
Battiest. 


Beverly Bidney 

Dancers give an exhibition on the casino floor of the Hollywood Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood Feb. 5 to garner interest in the Tribal Fair and Pow Wow at 
Hard Rock Live. 


Dancers in colorful regalia fill the Hard Rock Live arena 
floor Feb. 5 during the grand entry of the Seminole Tribal 
Fair and Pow Wow. 


Clinton Billie, 6, adjusts his hat before the clothing 
contest during Tribal Member Day Jan. 30 in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

Gordon ‘01116’ Wareham plays his flute Feb. 5 during a storytelling session for 
thousands of school children. 


A father and his baby join the festivities on the 
dance floor Feb. 5 during the grand entry at the 
Hard Rock Live arena. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Identifying 


Driving through rich history 


SUBMITTED BY VIRGINIA YARCE 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

At the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, we like 
to say that your visit starts as soon as the 
drive here begins. History is everywhere, 
even in your own neighborhood, and along 
the scenic route out to Big Cypress. The 
scope of Seminole history and culture 
encompasses virtually every corner of 
Florida, and you may pass it on your way to 
the Museum. 

If you are traveling from the Miami area, 
you will pass Snake Warrior Island, now a 
preserved natural area located in Miramar 
north of County Line Road off SW 62nd 
Ave. As you stroll along the half-mile loop 
around the park, you can read interpretative 
signs about Chitto Tustenuggee, who fought 
in the Second Seminole War under Abiaki. 
Imagine the land with its lush, traditional 
gardens, then surrounded by water, a 
small island and a large island, protected 
by a practically impenetrable circle of 
mangroves. 

Coming from Hollywood Reservation, 
you will pass Sam Jones’ Seven Islands 
along the Pine Island Ridge. The past can 
be experienced on these lands today by 
taking a serene walk along the trails at Tree 
Tops Park (located in Davie just north of 
Griffin Road off Nob Hill Road). Curtains of 
Spanish moss hang from enduring oak trees, 
swaying in the wind. This is the land where 
Sam Jones, also known as Abiaki, made his 
camp. Sitting on a bench overlooking the 
marsh lands, you can almost imagine the 
past in the present, as the sun gently sets 
against the woods circling the remaining 
waters. This is the land where the Seminole 
people held the higher ground while Major 
Lauderdale’s troops approached through 
the undrained waters around Pine Island. 
The Seven Islands can also be experienced 
at Robbins Park, Flamingo Gardens and 
Long Key Natural Area and Nature Center, 
following the ridge to the west. 

If you are coming from Fort Pierce 
you will pass beautiful Jupiter Inlet where 
the Jupiter Inlet Lighthouse was built in 
1860. Walking along Center Street south 
of the Loxahatchee River, you can imagine 
Seminoles arriving to camp, trade and visit 
with the lighthouse keeper and local settlers. 

Coming from Brighton you will pass 
through Devil’s Garden in Hendry County, 
an area now being restored from farmland 
back to Everglades. As you drive down CR 
833 from Clewiston toward the Museum, 
you will travel along what is now called 
the Sam Jones Trail in honor of this great 
Seminole leader. 

Coming from Tampa, there is Egmont 
Key out in the bay, where the steamer Grey 
Cloud left on its final journey from Florida in 
1858, marking the end of the war. Currently 
in our West Gallery you can imagine the 
struggle of those who boarded and read 
about those who escaped. 

Many of these places are marked on 
the new Seminole Wars Heritage Trail, just 
published in 2015. More than 75 dots on 
the map identify Seminole history spanning 
the length of Florida, even up into the 
panhandle and down into the Keys. When 
you visit the Seminole history page on our 
Museum website, there is a link taking you 


Tree Tops Park in Davie, Florida. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Listen to Seminole voices at the oral history 
station in the ‘Struggle for Survival, 1817-1858’ 
exhibit. 


to the online version of the Heritage Trail. 
Discover the places of the past near you, 
and what you might pass on your way to 
the Museum. When you get here, past and 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The First, Second and Third Seminole Wars are 
seen as one long struggle for survival in the 
Museum’s current West Gallery exhibit. 


present merge as younger voices share oral 
histories in our newest exhibit, “Struggle for 
Survival, 1817-1858.” The exhibit is only 
here through Nov. 24, so visit soon. 




Wisdom from the pas 


Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 

Save our children: 
Say no to drugs 


* 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
March 14, 1997 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

T oday, I was speaking with a 
young fellow who is on drugs. I 
tried to explain how it is hurting 
him. “Before it’s too late, 
get help. You have a lifetime 
ahead of you. You are young, 
so don’t wait around, get off 
the drugs now. If you don’t, 
someday you’ll remember 
my words. It’ll be too late, 
but you will realize I was 
right.” 

Our Tribe has lost four 
young people, recently, 
from the use of drugs and 
drinking and driving. It is 
heartbreaking to see this 
happen. 

Some of you parents 
should realize that it might be your fault. 
Some of you drink and use drugs in front 
of your own children. When they grow up 
watching you do this, they themselves start 



at a young age thinking, “My parents drink 
and use drugs, why can’t I?” These are 
words you hear from them over and over 
again. 

Some might ask why I am writing this 
in our tribal newspaper. But it hurts me 
deeply to see young people wasting their 
lives, even dying before their time, when 
they could all be living an 
enjoyable life with beautiful 
homes and kids to raise and 
educate the right way. 

I remember back in 
the older days, it was said 
that our people were proud 
people. Today I wonder what 
the thoughts of those people 
would be if they could see 
the Seminole youth in the 
drug world of today. Our 
Indian people have forgotten 
how to say, “NO” to those 
things that will harm them 
today. 

At times, if you turn to God and ask 
His helping hand you’ll never regret it. As 
He is there waiting for you to call Him. 
Sometimes all you can do is pray. 


♦ ARCHAEOLOGY 

From page 1A 


any serious consideration. But it is there, it is 
real, moving through the Legislature and we 
have to deal with it.” 

Backhouse brought the issue to the 
United South & Eastern Tribes’ Sovereignty 
Protection Fund Impact Week conference 
in Arlington, Virginia, where a resolution 
damning the bills was unanimously passed 
Feb. 11. 

The resolution does not mince words: 
“The passing of the proposed bills represents 
a direct threat to the cultural heritage of 
the indigenous peoples of Florida through 
the unwarranted disturbance of our cultural 
heritage and has a high likelihood of 
disturbing ancestral burial sites. . .” 

“I can’t believe that in modem times this 
kind of thing still exists,” said Willie Johns, 
Chief Justice of the Seminole Tribal Court. 
“We don’t go out digging in other peoples’ 
cemeteries. Now, for $100 you get a free 
pass to dig up my grandparents.” 

Chief Justice Johns said the bills grew 
out of public backlash against what some 
“mistakenly felt was the jailing of ‘innocent’ 
people.” 

On Feb. 27, 2013, Florida Fish and 
Wildlife agents finished Operation Timucua, 
a two-year $130,000 investigation into 
the digging, looting, buying and selling of 
historical artifacts. Fourteen people across 
Florida and Georgia were charged with more 
than 400 felonies. 

“The sting netted people with clean 
criminal records, including a brick mason, 
a 24-year military veteran and a 74-year- 
old retired University of South Florida 
professor,” reported the Tampa Bay Times. 
“It drove suspects into debt and wrecked 
their reputations. One man got divorced. One 
committed suicide.” 

Those accused gained grassroots 
sympathy and support across mral Florida, 
successfully trivializing the multi-million 
dollar antiquities market as akin to finding 
an arrowhead while fishing with your son. 

“But that’s what happens when you 
break the law,” Chief Justice Johns said. 


“Seminole people come up to me all day 
long upset about this. They want to know 
how can they do this to us. I don’t know what 
to say other than they’re doing this because 
they can and we have to stop them.” 

Backhouse said the very nature of the 
bills would make public, for the first time, 
the location of hundreds of Native sacred 
sites - long exempt from Florida public 
records laws to protect sites from looters - 
under the guise of letting permittees know 
where they cannot dig. 

“We’re giving them a treasure map. It 
says, ‘Don’t go here.’ But if you think about 
it, the map also says, ‘Here is where it’s at,”’ 
Backhouse said. “The bill also leaves it up 
to the permittees to police themselves and 
report all findings to the state; yeah, sure ...” 

In addition to reporting finds to the 
Division of Historical Resources within 14 
days, permit holders must provide a map 
indicating the location of the discovery and 
photographs of the artifacts. They must 
allow the Division to inspect, analyze and 
photograph the artifacts. 

Lees also expressed skepticism. 

“While some honest collectors would 
certainly follow the rules and be diligent in 
reporting their finds, the last time Florida tried 
to implement an isolated finds policy (1994- 
2005), only 22 percent of people who land 
managers observed collecting artifacts reported 
them,” he said. “This dismal failure proved 
a lesson in how this sort of unenforceable 
program results in loss of artifacts, loss of 
information and loss of our heritage.” 

Rep. Charlie Stone, R-Ocala, is the 
sponsor of the House bill. The Senate 
bill is sponsored by Sen. Charlie Dean, 
R-Inverness, and co-sponsored by Sen. 
Denise Grimsley, R-Sebring, whose district 
includes the Fort Pierce Reservation and 
abuts the Brighton Reservation, including 
all Okeechobee County and parts of Polk, 
Highlands, St. Lucie and Martin counties. 

As of press time, neither bill had shown 
movement through committees since late 
January, giving opponents optimism. 

“It doesn’t mean they are dead,” 
Backhouse said. “They (legislators) can do 
what they want until the session is over.” 

The session ends March 1 1 . 


♦ SMITH FAMILY 

From page 3A 


both were friends of the Smith brothers. 

“I was surprised but honored,” Bowers 
said. “It was rough when you haven’t ridden 
for three years; I was glad when it was over.” 

After three hours on the hot and dusty 
trail, the cattle were led into a shady pen at 
the rodeo arena. Then the men, women and 
children enjoyed a hearty lunch and paid 
tribute to the Smith family. 

“The brothers were all athletic and 


competitive,” said Norman “Skeeter” 
Bowers. “Richard wasn’t shy about telling 
us to work harder and Roger was like a 
brother; he was a dear friend.” 

A few hours later, ranch hands showed 
their skills with cattle. Five teams from area 
ranches competed in team sorting, roping 
and branding, team tying, relay race and 
bronc riding events. 

Plans for next year’s cattle drive are 
already in the works. 

Diane Smith said she wants the cattle 
drive to be an overnighter with camping 
along the way. 



Beverly Bidney 

The hardest working dogs in town wrangle a wayward cow during the Smith Family Cattle Drive. 



Beverly Bidney 

Cattle foreman Bobby Yates, left, and trail boss Paul Bowers Sr. lead 
the herd from the marsh pens to the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kulipa Julian, 5, gives Rylee Osceola, 16, a ride during a break in a 
pasture midway through the Smith Family Cattle Drive Feb. 20 in 
Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Bobby Yates and his daughter Morgan Yates share a moment during the 
Smith Family Cattle Drive. 
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Fish fry serves up better years 
ahead for recovery community 



BY EILEEN S O LER 
Staff Reporter 

SUNRISE — Age meant nothing at the 
9th annual Hollywood Fish Fry hosted by 
Seminoles in Recovery at Markham Park. 
Participants at the Jan. 23 food, fun and 
fellowship event in Sunrise measured their 
years in time free from drugs and alcohol. 

“I’m at 20 years,” said Kelly Hancock, 
an addictions case manager of the Tribe’s 
Center for Behavioral Health (CBH). “So 
I have a vested interest in this event and 
anything else that helps recovery.” 

Manning the fish table, Hancock sliced 
chunks of grouper and tilapia with Myron 
Azif, who boasted 32 years of sobriety. Azif 
began attending Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA) meetings on the Hollywood 
Reservation in the early 1990s. 

At the fryer, with fish nuggets and 
hush puppies popping in oil, others busied 
themselves cooking the meal to the perfect 
point of crispy for nearly 75 attendees 
gathered for camaraderie plus AA and 
Narcotics Anonymous (NA) meetings. 

Charlie Tiger, a CBH supervisor who 
runs the Tribe’s We Can Recover Program 
offshoot of the independently operated 
Seminoles in Recovery, said meetings are 
essential to recovery - one meeting at a time. 

“People can learn from others who 
share their experiences; family members 
learn about how they can deal with it. People 
come for help, they ask for sponsors, they 
learn from our testimonials how they can 
stay sober, too. No one is alone,” Tiger said. 

To honor the AA and NA tradition of 
anonymity, only those who agreed to be 
photographed or speak on the record are 
identified in this report. 

“The program is practice, not 
perfection,” said Helene Buster, who started 
Seminoles in Recovery about 24 years ago 
with her husband, Andy Buster, a retired 
Miccosukee Tribe judge. The Busters are in 
recovery for 27 and 34 years, respectively. 

“The battle is never won. You take it one 
day at a time. It’s true that you won’t ever 
be cured because addiction is a disease. But 
like diabetes, you can get it under control. 
Our medicine is going to meetings,” Helene 
Buster said. 

Jeremy Bowers, with eight years in 
recovery, described himself as an “active 
user” when he landed in trouble with the law 
in 2007. That was the day that changed his 
life for the better. 

“It was an eye-opening thing for me, 
and I am so happy every day because I know 
some people just don’t make it out of the 
pit,” Bowers said. “It’s better than being laid 
in the ground 6 feet deep.” 

Native Americans die more frequently 
from alcohol- and drug-related causes than 
any other race in the United States, according 
to the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. Related reasons can be overdose, 
accidents while under the influence and 


chronic liver disease caused by alcoholism. 

The numbers are staggering: 12 percent 
of Native American deaths, or one in every 
10 Native American deaths, is alcohol 
related. The rate is three times per capita 
than all other races combined. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services Office of 
Minority Health reported that chronic liver 
disease was the fifth-leading cause of death 
among Native men ages 35 to 64 and the 
second leading cause of death among Native 
women ages 25 to 54 during 2013. 

Fred Mullins, a counselor for Tribal 
citizens in recovery and youth at risk, said 
AA and NA’s 12-step philosophy, which is 
anchored in admitting addiction and placing 
faith in God’s power to overcome the disease, 
leads to “keeping what you learn and giving 
it away.” 

“You demonstrate the (AA and NA) 
principals and doing it leads others to do 
the same. You start out as the person being 
helped and then you help others. That’s what 
Helene does. She takes the message and 
shares it,” Mullins said. 

Meetings are held weekly at all 
reservations and communities. All are 
welcome, including people who want to stop 
abusing but continue to “get high.” 

“We have people come in drunk and 
high. They know they want help but if they 
don’t come in, we can’t help them,” Tiger 
said. 

Donations were collected at the fish 
fry to help pay for the organization’s 
upcoming 8th annual Florida Native 
American Recovery Convention at John Boy 
Auditorium in Clewiston. The March 3-6 
morning to nighttime activities, workshops, 


meetings and entertainment will be based 
on the “12 steps and 12 traditions” of abuse 
recovery programs. 

The steps help lead individuals through 
recovery one day at a time. Traditions, or 
guidelines for the support group, include 
promising to uphold the anonymity of 
others, not lending the AA name to endorse 
outside enterprises, and never bringing AA 
into public controversy. 

Buster said about 100 people attended 
the first convention in 2009. This year, she 
expects about 500 participants from Tribes 
nationwide. 

Mullins said all who struggle with or 
are in recovery from alcohol, drug, gambling 
and other dependencies are invited to the 
conference. 

“Anyone can come. If a person is still 
using or in recovery or trying to deal with 
someone they love who is in trouble, it 
doesn’t matter. We are all in the process,” 
Mullins said. 

There are no statistics available to the 
public that enumerate how many Seminole 
Tribal citizens currently battle dependency 
but community members acknowledge that 
too many known users have died young, 
suddenly and tragically in recent years. 

“All we can do is help spread the word 
and let people in the Tribe know that a good 
time can be had without abusing. We don’t 
have to be the macho man who can party the 
hardest ... We can relax, hang out, enjoy a 
concert, laugh a lot and come home alive,” 
Bowers said. 

For times, locations and contact 
information for weekly meetings, visit www. 
SeminolesInRecovery. com. 


Heart health heralded tribalwide 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Since 1964, February has been 
designated American Heart Month to raise 
awareness about cardiovascular disease, 
the No. 1 killer of Americans, including 
Native Americans, according to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention and the 
American Heart Association. 

Throughout the month, the Seminole 
Health Department sponsored tribalwide 
events focused on heart health. Wear Red 
Day photos, walks, blood pressure checkups 


and education made Tribal citizens and 
employees mindful of heart health. 

The Seminole Pathways Wellness 
Program also helps participants stay healthy 
year-round with 5K walks and pedometer 
competitions. 

“We’ve seen good outcomes with our 
programs,” said Brighton health educator 
Terri Anquoe. “We want to make it fun 
and interesting to keep the enthusiasm and 
motivation going, which helps them make 
lasting lifestyle changes.” 

A report by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services Office of 


Minority Health found that Native Americans 
are more likely to be diagnosed with heart 
disease than their white counterparts. 
Risk factors for heart disease, including 
high blood pressure, obesity and cigarette 
smoking, are more prevalent among Native 
Americans than whites. 

“We try to spread the word that heart 
disease is the leading killer and is often 
overlooked,” said Hollywood health 
educator Lauren Goas. “We give everyone 
the opportunity to get fit and get the education 
they need to protect their hearts.” 

Goas said the three most important ways 
to improve heart health are exercising, eating 
a heart-healthy diet low in fat and sodium 
and quitting smoking. Inactivity, eating non- 
nourishing fried and fast foods, smoking and 
heavy alcohol consumption contribute to 
heart disease, she said. 

Some find individual ways to keep fit 
and healthy outside the formal programs. 
For 20 years, Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr. has watched what he eats and 
exercises regularly. 

“I stay away from heavy food and 
jog every weekend,” he said. “When I’m 
traveling I’ll sneak in a few situps in the 
hotel.” 

After a brisk walk in Brighton, a heart 
conscious group dressed in red enjoyed 
a healthy picnic lunch behind the Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building. 

“Exercise makes you feel good, gives 
you positive energy and is good for the 
spirit,” Anquoe said. 

Although cardiovascular disease kills 
more Americans than anything else, steps 
can be taken to reduce the risk and improve 
health, Goas said. 

“No matter what kind of shape you are 
in, it’s never too late to start taking care of 
your health,” she said. “Our bodies are like a 
machine and the heart is at the center of it. It 
needs to be taken care of; it is the pump that 
keeps our bodies going.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Brighton residents Cierra Baker, Amber Craig, Shyla Jones and Andrea Holata join Health Department 
staff members Terri Anquoe, Lance Vaz and Kai Setty for a heart healthy walk behind the Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building Feb. 4. 


Prevent germs in kitchens 


SUBMITTED BY ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH DEPT. 


Contrary to popular thinking bathrooms 
are not the worst spot for germs in your 
home; that honor belongs to your kitchen. 
Keeping your kitchen germ- free can be a job 
in itself; after all, it’s the busiest germ factory 
in your home. But, by following some simple 
practices, you can fight back against germs 
that tend to lurk around every corner in your 
kitchen. 

The payoff would be you and your family 
enjoying a cleaner kitchen while reducing the 
risk of getting sick from potentially harmful 
pathogens like e-coli, salmonella, shigella, 
Campylobacter and hepatitis A that often take 
up residence on kitchen items. Below are a 
few tips for keeping your kitchen as germ- 
free as possible. 

Keep sponges clean 

The No. 1 source of germs in your house 
is the kitchen sponge because the moist 
little crevices on the sponge make a perfect 
germ home. When you use a dirty sponge on 
your dishes and counters, you’re essentially 
transferring bacteria from one item to another. 
According to the University of Florida 
IFAS Extension, the most effective ways to 
clean a sponge is to use the microwave or 
dishwasher. The easier and most effective 
process is the microwave: Wet the sponge to 
prevent fire before placing in the microwave 
for two minutes, but remember that the 
sponge will be hot when you take it out. The 
other process is to place the sponge in your 
dishwasher with a drying cycle. 

Replace dish rags 

Dish rags are about as dirty as sponges, 
so clean them at least once per week. When 
washing rags, use hot water and then dry on 
high heat. After each use, as they get wet, 
allow the dish rags to dry out. Most bacteria 


thrive only in a moist environment, so drying 
them out helps avoid spreading germs. 

Clean kitchen surfaces often 
In addition to your regular kitchen 
cleaning routine, it’s important to clean all 
the handles and knobs on faucets, cupboards 
and refrigerator doors. Don’t forget about 
spices, other ingredient containers and trash 
cans, too. Use disinfectant sprays or wipes on 
these areas at least once a week. 

Dry hands with a paper towel 
After washing your hands, don’t grab the 
hand towel that may be germ-laden. Instead, 
dry off with a fresh paper towel. 

Disinfect cutting boards 
Germs love to grow in the cracks of 
your cutting board. Studies have shown that 
there are more fecal bacteria on the average 
cutting board than the average toilet seat. Be 
sure yours isn’t average by doing a couple 
important things: First, clean cutting boards 
thoroughly in hot, soapy water, rinse and air 
dry after each use; second, disinfect it once 
per week using a solution of 1 tablespoon of 
chlorine bleach per gallon of water. Cover the 
cutting board surface entirely with the bleach 
solution and allow it to stand for several 
minutes. Then, rinse with water and air dry. 
Another important tip is to use separate 
cutting boards for raw meat and produce. 

Keep hands clean 

Washing your hands before and after 
you eat is one of the best ways to prevent 
foodbome illness and cold and flu. 

The Environmental Health Program 
requests that you call the STOF Health 
Department with any environmental health 
issues. The department can be reached at 
954-985-2330. 

References: Food Safety News, Stop 
Foodborne Illness and UF IFAS Extension 
websites. 


Free dental sealant program 
for Broward County students 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 

Florida Department of Health in Broward 

An estimated 10,000 school children will 
have their teeth protected against decay and 
cavities - for free - as part of a new dental 
sealant program. 

Teams from the Florida 
Department of Health in Broward 
County (DOH-Broward) are 
mobilizing to visit 103 elementary 
schools this school year to apply 
the thin plastic coating to the teeth 
of children whose parents agree to 
the treatment. 

Numerous studies have shown 
that dental sealant can prevent 
cavities for years, especially on 
biting surfaces of molars where 
most decay happens. The project 
was sparked by a $1 .27 million grant from the 
state Agency for Health Care Administration, 
operator of Florida Medicaid. 

“The school-based mobile sealant 
program will improve the oral health of 
children and prevent absenteeism due to 
tooth pain,” said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of 
DOH-Broward. “We were very, very pleased 
to receive the grant.” 

In Palm Beach County, second-graders 
already receive dental sealant from the 
department at participating schools, along 
with fluoride rinses. (Call 561-840-4500 for 
more information.) 

DOH-Broward has wanted to start the 
dental sealant program in schools for several 
years, Thaqi said, but had no way to make it 
happen until the state grant arrived. 


As many as six teams of dental hygienists 
with portable dental chairs will visit schools. 
All are classified as Title 1 schools, meaning 
that at least half of students come from low- 
to middle-income families who qualify for 
free or reduced-price lunches. 

Hygienists will give each 
child an oral health exam, 
cleaning, fluoride rinse and 
personal lesson in brushing and 
flossing. If appropriate, they 
will paint biting surfaces with 
the coating, which is tasteless, 
not visible and free of BPA 
(an additive some believe is 
harmful). The process is simple, 
painless and takes only minutes 
to complete. 

The teams will see an 
estimated 120 to 140 children a 
day and at least 10,000 by June, said DOH- 
Broward dental administrator Scott Glincher. 
Kids who need further dental care will be 
referred to their own dentists or to DOH- 
Broward’s free and low-cost dental clinics. 

The federal Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) and the American 
Dental Association urge all dentists to offer 
the protection in their offices but say less than 
half do so. Uninsured kids have little access 
to sealants. 

“We have a lot of children and schools 
we can serve,” Glincher said. “Broward has 
one of the highest percentages of uninsured 
children in the country.” 

For more information, call 954-467- 
4700 or visit www.cdc.gov/oralhealth/ 
publications/faqs/sealants.htm. 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 



Photo courtesy of Jamie Diersing 

Big Cypress community members pose for a Wear Red Day photo Feb. 11 to show support for American 
Heart Month. 
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Eileen Soler 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW: Adventurous children perch among the best seats in the 
house for a clear view of happenings Feb. 13 during festivities at the 78th 
annual Brighton Field Day. 
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Eileen Soler 

SMELL THE ROSES: Chairman James E. Billie stops to smell a bouquet of roses before attending 
a meeting and press conference Feb. 1 with Tribe leaders, employees and Gov. Rick Scott to 
announce plans for a new guitar-shaped Hard Rock hotel in Hollywood and to discuss the 
importance of passing the gaming compact. 


Beverly Bidney 

GATOR LEAP: Alligator wrestler Billy Walker demonstrates agility as 
he jumps over a gator Feb. 5 during a Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow 
Wow show for school children at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

A REAL FIND: Surrounded by vintage treasures, Robert North Jr. plays original music Jan. 
30 at Thriftarella’s consignment shop in Davie. Although he continues to write songs, North, 
a sound engineering student at SAE in Miami, hasn’t played in public for more than a year 
and was eager to get back onstage. Thriftarella’s owners Christine Quatrini and Dominick 
Masi were proud to support local talent. 


HAVING A BALL: Nnamdi Tommie poses on a basketball Jan. 
23 during the Fort Pierce Tribal Member Appreciation Day 
inside Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Photo courtesy of USET/Timothy Hooper 

BLANKET OF HONOR: Tribal citizen and president of American Indian Veterans Memorial 
Inc. Stephen Bowers and Juanita Mullen (Seneca), who is the liaison for American 
Indians and Alaskan Native veterans for the U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs, flank 
veteran Roland Poncho as he is honored Feb. 8 at the United South & Eastern Tribes’ 
Sovereignty Protection Fund Impact Week conference in Arlington, Virginia. Poncho is 
a Council member of the Alabama-Coushatta Tribe of Texas. 


Eileen Soler 

ART DREAMS: Non-tribal art lovers flocked to purchase jewelry, 
crafts and leather goods at the 78th annual Brighton Field Day. Here, 
Tere Rancosett, of Lake Worth, has her eyes on a Native American 
dreamcatcher. 


Eileen Soler 

BREAKING WIND: Destructive, tornado-strength winds that ripped through South 
Florida in early February leave the exit sign at the Big Cypress Reservation border 
along Snake Road torn and broken. 


Aaron Tommie 

BINGO!: Mary Wilcox, Mary Stomboli and Marty Tommie concentrate during a game of bingo Jan. 23 
at the Fort Pierce Tribal Member Appreciation Day. 
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Eileen Soler 

TOO HOT TO TROT: A Polynesian fire dancer from No Ka Oi Productions 
performs in Big Cypress Jan. 23 during a birthday party for seven 
Tribal citizens and girlfriends for life: Linda Beletso, Mary Jene 
Koenes, Jeannette Cypress, Jennie Martinez, Deloris Jimmie Alvarez, 
Susie Jumper and Hannah Billie. 


Beverly Bidney 

NOT TOO CUTE: ‘Otter’ John Jones shows off his black vulture Feb. 5 to about 2,500 students from schools around 
the state attending opening day of the Seminole Tribal Fair and Pow Wow at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. 


Photo courtesy of Terri Anquoe 

HEART HEALTH: Johnnie Jones Jr. catches his breath after 
finishing first in the male 18-35 age category during the 
Brighton Field Day 5K Feb. 10. The event, open to runners 
and walkers, celebrated American Heart Month. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Native activist Bellecourt 
confronts Bernie Sanders 

MINNEAPOLIS — White Earth 
Indian Reservation Native Clyde Bellecourt 
confronted Democratic presidential 
candidate Bernie Sanders with a single 
question, recently, after Sanders finished a 
lengthy speech at a forum in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota about black issues. 

“Are you going to honor the treaties?” 
asked Bellecourt, who co-founded 
the American Indian Movement in 
Minneapolis in 1968. 

According to the Grand Forks Herald, 
Sanders assured Bellecourt that he will do 
whatever he can to make sure the treaties 
are followed, to which the newspaper 
reports, Bellecourt shot back: “You still 
have not answered the question.” 

Bellecourt said he had heard no 
discussion about Indian issues in the 
presidential campaign, but handlers quickly 
ushered Sanders to a waiting vehicle for a 
trip and another speech in nearby St. Paul. 
The forum moderator scolded Bellecourt, 
saying the forum was for black issues. 

“This for people of color and I am one 
of those colors,” retorted the well-known 
activist who has clashed with authorities 
and government leaders many times over 
the years. Always with the same theme: 
“They have taken everything from us. 
They have taken everything but our dignity 
and our pride.” 

- Grand Forks Herald 


Assumptions about Natives 
and alcohol wrong 

TUCSON, Ariz. — The widely held 
assumption that Native Americans drink 
more than other groups is not accurate, 
according to a recent study published in the 
journal “Drug and Alcohol Dependence.” 

In fact, researchers found that Native 
Americans are more likely than white 
counterparts to abstain from alcohol 
altogether, and the two groups had 
comparable rates of heavy and binge 
drinking. 

Such findings “allow us to get rid of 
the stereotype of The drunken Indian’ that 
has persisted for several decades in the 
media and in general public thought,” said 
co-author Teshia Solomon, director of the 
University of Arizona’s Native American 
Research and Training Center. 

Such a stereotype goes far beyond 
simple drunkenness, to “affect a Native 
American’s job prospects and the kind of 
diagnosis a doctor gives,” said lead author 
and social epidemiologist. 

Lead author Jim Cunningham said 
this is the first in-depth study on American 
Indians and alcohol use, as a total 
population. 

For this research, the team turned to 
two massive surveys: The National Survey 
on Drug Use and Health, spanning 2009 to 
2013, included data from more than 4,000 
Native Americans and 170,000 whites, and 
the Behavioral Risk Factor Surveillance 
System survey, conducted between 2011 
and 2013, covering more than 21,000 
Native Americans and 1 million whites. 

After adjusting for factors such as 
income and education levels, researchers 
found that 17 percent of whites and Native 
Americans were binge drinkers, meaning 
they consume more than four drinks on 
a given day. Rates of heavy drinking - 
sustained binge-drinking - were also 
comparable: about 8.3 percent of Native 
Americans and 7.5 percent of whites. 

When it came to abstaining from 
alcohol, 60 percent of Native Americans 
didn’t have a drink during the previous 
month, compared to 43 percent of whites. 
Native Americans may be more vulnerable 
to the risks associated with drinking 
because of other issues, including a lack 
of access to health care, safe housing and 
clean water. 

Regardless of a person’s identity, 
alcoholism is a serious problem that affects 
all populations, Solomon said. 

“The treatment that’s offered should 
be effective for that population, and that 
individual,” Solomon said. “In regards to 
Native American populations, we think it’s 
important that culture be a key component 
of the healing for alcoholism and other 
diseases.” 

- The Washington Post 

Referee bans Navajo hairstyle, 
league apologizes 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Native 
American Heritage Night at the local 
high school basketball gym began with 
the national anthem sung in Navajo. Then 
the Flagstaff Lady Eagles ran out onto the 
court with their hair in traditional Navajo 
buns. 

Mothers, aunts and grandmothers had 
gone into the locker room and helped the 
entire team of mostly Native Americans 
put their hair up in a tsiyeel, as it’s called, a 
traditional Navajo bun tied with yarn. 

The crowd cheered and the Lady 
Eagles began warming up. But, according 
to Laura Morales of NPR, “a referee 
told them they couldn’t play because he 


believed the buns broke regulation. He said 
the few inches of yam could whip the girls 
in the eye or catch their hands.” Co-captain 
Shayleen Toehe told the official they wore 
the tsiveel in honor of their culture. 

The girls had to remove the buns. 

“It was embarrassing because we had 
to take it off in front of our parents, our 
grandparents,” said player Shayleen Toehe. 

Soon, the whole episode went viral on 
social media. 

“(The incident) brought back stories 
of many Native people who have said when 
they were in boarding schools that they 
could not have their hair long. They could 
not speak their language. And they could 
not partake in any of their ceremonies,” 
said Nikki Cooley. 

Even Navajo President Russell 
Begaye got involved, telling NPR: “We are 
saying, never again ... We will stand our 
ground. We will defend our culture, who 
we are as a nation, because we are proud.” 

The Arizona Interscholastic 
Association quickly apologized, affirming 
the referee made an error. The organization 
promised to improve its cultural sensitivity 
training. 

A few days after the uproar, the Lady 
Eagles prepared to face off against their 
cross-town rivals. 

“Pauline Butler came to watch her 
niece play and to do hair. Equipped with 
a bmsh and yam, Butler set up a folding 
chair next to the concessions stand,” 
reported NPR’s Morales. “Butler told the 
girls their hair represents their thoughts, 
their knowledge and their memories. And 
it wasn’t just the Lady Eagles who wore 
them. Around the packed stadium, the 
buns were everywhere, Navajo women and 
men, young and old. Cheering. Even Maya 
Tijeri on the other team sported a bun.” 

“In the end, we’re all Flagstaff kids. 
We’re all playing the same game. And 
we just wanted to show, like, who we are, 
where we come from, because this is our 
home,” Tijeri said. 

Morales reported that “Native 
Americans across the country have 
taken to social media, posting pictures of 
themselves wearing the tsiyeel to show 
their support for the Lady Eagles.” 

- National Public Radio 


Cherokee Nation donates $4.7 
million to OK school districts 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — The 

Cherokee Nation has given $4.7 million 
to northeast Oklahoma schools to help 
alleviate the state’s classroom funding 
crisis. 

“As the state allocates less and less 
each year to public education, the Cherokee 
Nation is making a record-breaking 
contribution to area schools,” Principal 
Chief Bill John Baker said in a press 
release from the Tribe. “That’s something 
that every one of our Tribal citizens can 
take great pride in. We are investing in our 
children, investing in our communities and 
investing in our future as Cherokees and as 
Oklahomans.” 

The Tribe dedicates 38 percent of the 
revenue from its car tag sales to education. 
School superintendents can use the 
donations at their discretion. 

“We are so short right now that 
we’ve put a block on (buying) supplies,” 
Claremore superintendent Michael 
McClaren said. “This gracious award from 
the Cherokee Nation will help out our 
teachers and provide some of the routine 
resources they have not had this year.” 

Cherokee Nation Secretary of State 
Chuck Hoskin Jr. and his father, state Rep. 
Chuck Hoskin Sr., spoke at the Public 
School Appreciation Day event at the Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tulsa, asking those 
in attendance to vote, encourage others 
to register and vote, and contact their 
legislators about the state of education 
in Oklahoma: “The reason I’m taking 
this opportunity to preach to you ... is 
that we are in a crisis, and this crisis can 
be turned into an opportunity ... they’re 
even talking about school consolidation — 
those little schools that dot the landscape 
of rural Cherokee Nation in places like 
Adair County that are the lifeblood of 
communities . . . We know that you’re not 
going to solve this problem by closing 
down small schools. What you’re going to 
do is hurt communities.” 

Since 2002, the Tribe has awarded 
$40.1 million among about 100 school 
districts in northeastern Oklahoma. School 
districts receive $165 per Cherokee Nation 
student enrolled this year, although the 
contributions benefit all students and 
classrooms in those districts, tribal officials 
say. 

- TulsaWorld.com 


U.S. to Sioux: This land was your 
land, but it’s ours now 

PIERRE, S.D. — The South Dakota 
State Affairs Committee voted 13-0 to 
reject a proposal from Rosebud Sioux 
tribal citizen Rep. Shawn Bordeaux to 
allow the Sioux Tribes to take control of 
vast regions of the Black Hills, as per the 
1868 Treaty of Fort Laramie. 

Rep. Bordeaux, who is on the 


Rosebud Sioux Treaty Council, says an 
1868 treaty gives his Tribe and others 
“vast lands west of the Missouri River to 
the Big Horn mountain range, covering 
big parts of South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado.” 

The resolution called for “a full 
and fair resolution of the claims to the 
Black Hills by the Sioux Nation Tribes,” 
claiming that previous court battles over 
the issue faced “statutory jurisdictional 
limits.” Therefore, the proposal concluded 
“select federal lands in the Black Hills 
National Forest” should be returned to the 
Tribes. Private lands and some “essential” 
federal locations, such as Ellsworth Air 
Force Base east of Rapid City, would be 
exempted. 

House Minority Leader Spencer 
Hawley spoke out against the change, 
noting the “open-ended” component of the 
resolution: “How much can you go back 
today and repair history that was done is 
the question,” he said. 

The treaty set aside the Black 
Hills for the Sioux, but when gold was 
found six years later, miners protected by 
Gen. George Custer moved in. Custer and 
the 7th Cavalry famously met their demise 
in the (June 25, 1876) Battle of the Little 
Big Horn. 

The Tribes’ fight to reclaim the Black 
Hills has been going on for decades. 

- Rapid City Journal 


Obama has ‘big ambitions’ 
for protecting land 

WASHINGTON — President Barack 
Obama has used his authority to preserve 
more land and water than any other 
president. And, according to the White 
House, he still has “big ambitions” for 
more land protection in the final year of his 
presidency. 

This is good news for the Bears Ears 
Inter-Tribal Coalition - a group of Western 
American Indian Tribes urging Obama to 
defy Utah’s six-member congressional 
delegation and use his authority to name 
the 1.9-million-acre Bears Ears National 
Monument in southeastern Utah, arguing 
that it would protect cultural and historic 
sites. 

“Bears Ears offers something unique 
that we can’t find anyplace else in the 
world,” said Eric Descheenie, the Bear’s 
Ear group’s co-chairman. “There is the 
threat of looting, grave robbing and 
mineral leasing, to name a few - the list 
is extensive - we’ve already seen it in and 
around these lands. If this is something we 
lose, we lose it forever.” 

Utah’s federal delegation, however, is 
opposed to a new monument designation 
and has voiced its objections by letter to 
Obama, saying the locally driven Public 
Lands Initiative would be a better way 
to protect sensitive areas and would not 
exacerbate the already divisive issues over 
federal land management. 

“We have big, big ambitions this 
year, so let’s see what happens,” Christy 
Goldfuss, managing director of the White 
House Council on Environmental Quality, 
told The Washington Post. 

Goldfuss told the paper that the 
administration is focused on “local 
requests for action. It’s really been driven 
by activities on the ground,” adding that 
the main criteria the White House uses is 
the site’s effect on tamping down climate 
change and sites that are “connected to 
people and communities that have not been 
historically represented” in national parks 
and other federal sites. 

- Salt Lake Tribune 


Scientists, Natives talk 
climate change realities 

WASHINGTON — Despite an above 
average snowpack and several months of 
wet weather, drought and changing climate 
conditions continue to plague farmers and 
ranchers across Nevada and other western 
states. 

For American Indian communities in 
these areas, consequences of a changing 
ecosystem are severe and will impact 
generations to come, according to new 
research and outreach presented, recently, 
at the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) annual 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 

Led by Maureen McCarthy, Ph.D., 
Tahoe and Great Basin research director at 
the University of Nevada, Reno, a unique 
symposium titled “Climate, Water and the 
American Indian Farmer” explored the 
impacts of climate change, Indian land 
tenure and water rights, and changes in 
land use on American Indian communities 
dependent on farming, ranching and 
sustaining cultural and natural resources. 

“American Indian Tribes currently 
possess some of the most senior water 
rights available,” McCarthy explained, 
according to a report by EurekAlert. 
org. “Yet extreme, ongoing droughts in 
our region combined with changes in 
winter precipitation timing and form are 
complicating the allocation and use of 
water in the West and stimulating Tribes, 


states and the federal government to 
negotiate equitable and sustainable water 
right settlements to ensure traditional 
and production agricultural practices are 
available to future generations. 

“These issues are complex and 
transcend ecological and sociopolitical 
boundaries. Knowledge generated and 
shared through this program will build 
capacity among tribal and non-tribal 
organizations to respond to a changing 
climate.” 

The AAAS symposium highlighted 
work underway on two significant research 
and public outreach projects led by the 
University of Nevada, Reno and the Desert 
Research Institute, in partnership with 
the U.S. Geological Survey and other 
institutions. 

The “Water for the Seasons” project 
focuses on the Truckee-Carson River 
System as a model for snow-fed, arid- 
land river systems across the American 
West. Researchers are integrating science 
and water policy research with extensive 
community outreach to identify the 
expected impacts of climate change and 
solutions for protecting valuable water 
resources throughout northern Nevada. 

“The Native Waters on Arid 
Lands” project is working directly with 
Tribal citizens to identify challenges to 
agriculture from diverse and competing 
demands for water. Researchers and 
extension experts, in partnership with 
Native American scholars and community 
leaders from over a dozen Tribes in the 
American Southwest, are integrating 
western science and traditional knowledge 
to analyze how warming temperatures and 
reduced water supplies impact crop and 
livestock production and fish, wildlife, and 
ecological abundance. 

- EurekALERT. ORG 


New joint initiative is 
‘Putting First Kids 1st’ 

WASHINGTON — Native children 
form the backbone of future tribal success 
and someday will lead the charge to create 
thriving, vibrant communities, which is 
why four national Native organizations 
- the National Congress of American 
Indians, the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, the National Indian Education 
Association and the National Indian Health 
Board - have come together to update 
the joint policy agenda for Native youth. 
The goal of the policy agenda is to set 
specific recommendations to improve the 
social, emotional, mental, physical and 
economic health of children and youth, 
allowing them to achieve their learning 
and developmental potential. 

The initiative calls on key stakeholders 
to put First Kids 1st. 

The agenda is intended as a tool to 
assist tribal leaders and other policymakers 
in their work to create and implement a 
vision for a vibrant, healthy community. 
It is also intended to guide stakeholders 
as they prioritize legislation and policy 
issues that may affect Native children and 
youth. The partners have identified four 
overarching themes as guiding principles 
for improving children’s lives and 
outcomes. Within each theme, the agenda 
sets forth tribal strategies and policy 
objectives to implement these principles. 

Native Children’s Policy Agenda: 
Putting First Kids 1st is the updated work 
of the 2008 National Children’s Agenda, 
created by the same four organizations and 
supported by W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 
This joint work for Native youth is part 
of the First Kids 1st initiative, which 
was announced last year and focuses on 
changing federal, state and tribal policy 
to create conditions in which American 
Indian and Alaska Native children can 
thrive. 

-National Congress of American 
Indians press release 

Native singer Joanne Shenandoah 
needs liver transplant 

ONEIDA, N.Y. — Grammy-winning 
Native American singer-songwriter Joanne 
Shenandoah is fighting for her life. After 
becoming ill with a bacterial infection - 
caught while visiting a local hospital this 
summer - doctors have informed her she 
needs a new liver. 

Shenandoah, 58, a citizen of the 
Oneida Indian Nation, has appeared all 
over the world, including many times in 
Seminole events, in a career spanning four 
decades. 

In an email interview with Syracuse, 
com, Shenandoah described her malady. 

“My need is serious,” she wrote. “The 
liver acts as a filter for the blood so when 
it does not function there is an overall 
diminishing of the body’s ability to fight 
off infections and bacteria. A healthy liver 
is necessary for good overall health. Since 
New York has a relatively low number of 
donors, this affects the wait time. I urge 
everyone to consider becoming a donor as 
there are hundreds of people on the waiting 
list. 

“I am trying to live a normal life but 
since I am a composer and performer this 



has made it a challenge. I cannot fly right 
now so my concert schedule has been 
affected. I have to have lots of rest and be 
careful as to where I go outside my home.” 

Her family has set up a fundraising 
account to help pay for the costs associated 
with the transplant. 

- Syracuse.com 

March 11: screening 
of ‘Big Cypress’ film 

EVERGLADES CITY — A special 
screening of filmmaker Elam Stoltzfus’ 
2009 film “Big Cypress; The Western 
Everglades” has been set for Friday, March 
11 at 5:30 p.m. in the Jinkins Fellowship 
Hall behind Everglades Community 
Church in Everglades City. 

Photographer Clyde Butcher and 
environmentalists Franklin Adams, 
Nathaniel Reed, Joe Browder and Mike 
Owen will be on hand to talk about the 
unspoiled nature of Big Cypress. 

Producer and director Stoltzfus 
has won numerous awards for his 
documentaries about the Florida 
environment, which he celebrates with 
his photography and original music. The 
event is hosted by the Everglades Society 
for Historic Preservation and open to the 
public. There is no charge but reservations 
are required. For information and to save a 
seat, visit www.EvergladesHistorical.org. 

- Everglades Society for Historic 
Preservation press release 


New Sous Chef at At Hard Rock 
Tampa’s Rock ‘N Raw 

TAMPA — Qing Dao, China native 
Zhong Bo “Bob” Zhang has been hired 
as Sous Chef at Rock ‘N Raw, the sushi 
restaurant at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa. 

Zhang started his culinary career 
at age 19 working at the five-star Debao 
Gardens Hotel in his hometown, studied 
hotel management at the Qing Dao Hotel 
Management School where he received 
an associate degree. He later received his 
bachelor’s degree from the Guangzhou 
Culinary Art School in Guangzhou, China. 

His favorite dish to create? The surf 
‘n turf sushi roll served in Rock 6 N Raw, 
which is made of wagyu and king crab. 

Zhang, who reports to Head Chef 
Kim Pak Chai, will help oversee 25 team 
members at Rock ‘N Raw, which also 
features Asian noodle soups, dim sum and 
traditional Asian dishes with three menus 
to choose from. The restaurant is located 
on the second floor next to Fresh Harvest. 

- Hard Rock Tampa press release 


Endangered ghost orchids 
to grow again 

GAINESVILLE — A recent study 
from the University of Florida Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Sciences (UF/IFAS) 
says biologists can now save the ghost 
orchid, the long and delicate pure white 
petaled symbol of South Florida’s forests. 

Like many ornamental plants, the 
orchid has become rare and endangered 
because of poaching or over-collecting. 
Recent reports indicate there may only be 
2,000 ghost orchids remaining in Florida. 

“We’ve successfully developed 
procedures to culture plants from seeds in 
the lab and then successfully acclimatize 
them into our greenhouse,” said Michael 
Kane, professor of environmental 
horticulture at UF/IFAS, in a news release. 
“We’ve also obtained a high survival and 
vigorous re-growth rate when they’re 
planted back into the wild.” 

The rare flowers have many unique 
characteristics, not the least of which is 
its eerie tendency to move at night - like 
a ghost - when it is generally pollinated 
by the sphinx moth. It is also leafless, and 
its roots attach to the bark of the host tree. 
Aside from the sphinx moth, the flower’s 
nectar is not easily reached by many 
insects. And the ghost orchid does not 
flower reliably. 

For the past three years, researchers 
have been working toward increasing 
the survival chances for lab-grown 
seeds they’ve planted in their native 
environment. To do this, they collected 
ghost orchid seeds from southwest Florida, 
germinated them under sterile conditions 
on a gelled medium, and then transferred 
the plants into a greenhouse. 

“Orchid seeds in the wild won’t 
germinate unless they are infected with a 
mycorrhizal fungus,” Kane explained. 

Researchers recently brought some of 
the plants back to their native habitat in the 
Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge 
in eastern Collier County. About 70 out of 
the 80 orchids planted have survived and 
are vigorously growing. Similar success 
has also been observed in cultured seeds 
planted at the Naples Botanical Garden. 

“For orchid conservation, this is big,” 
Kane concluded in the university’s release. 
“We are very excited.” 

- Nature WorldNews. com 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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FIU, Tribe enter partnership 



Eileen Soler 

Courtenay McClain, Florida International University’s director of Student Access and Success, speaks to students and parents Feb. 4 about the Seminole 
Tribal Scholars Pathway Program. 


BY EILEE N SO LER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big plans are in the 
works to put teens on a fast path to college 
degrees at Florida International University. 

“This will allow our kids to take college 
courses without going into towns 30 or more 
minutes away. They can go to college on 
the reservation,” said O’Hara Tommie, the 
Tribe’s Executive Administrative Officer. 

Tommie, who is in charge of the Education 
Department among other departments, 
announced plans Feb. 4 at Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress to nearly 130 
students and parents for the new Seminole 
Tribal Scholars Pathway Program. 

The multi-faceted program includes 
dual enrollment for high school juniors and 
seniors who are home-schooled or attending 
traditional high schools and for students who 
want to complete high school and attend 
college classes simultaneously on FIU 
campuses. 

For younger academic achievers, the 
plan also includes opportunities for students 
beginning in sixth grade to start the college 
experience. 

Summer enrichment programs, 
community service learning and continuing 
education opportunities are also available. 

“By the time I become a senior citizen, 
you will be the leaders of the Tribe,” Tommie 
said to about 60 teens at the meeting. “Now, 
instead of just spending time playing video 
games or riding four-wheelers, you have the 
opportunity to learn about science, math, 
technology, engineering ... we will build on 
our own resources, living off our land and 
under our own control.” 

Tommie then addressed parents: “We 
need to put education in the right place and 
get our kids in college earning degrees so 
they can come back and work for the Tribe.” 

Brenda Gillis, the Tribe’s former assistant 
director of Education and now the official 
liaison to FIU, said several universities were 
approached to create a higher education 
partnership but FIU was the only institution 
to step up with a program practically fit to 
order. 

Similar to the FIU Panther Pathway 
Program, the Seminole Tribal Scholars 
Pathway Program will provide preferential 
treatment and mentorship to each student. 
The programs also offer more concentrated 
academic support and advising; cultural 
enrichment; leadership and professional 
development; and financial assistance. 

According to Sonja Montas -Hunter, 


assistant vice provost of FIU’s Student 
Access and Success program, about 50,000 
Florida high school students are in dual 
enrollment or academic acceleration classes 
at various colleges and universities. 

“We (FIU) have students who graduate 
from high school and enter FIU as college 
juniors. It saves a lot of money and students 
graduate quicker. It’s very challenging but 
definitely worth the time and investment,” 
Montas-Hunter said. 

Applicants should have 3.0 GPAs and 
1300 SAT or 18-19 ACT scores, but because 
the program is specialized, students can be 
considered for admission on a case-by-case 
basis regardless of grades. 

“We’re bridging our students with FIU,” 


Gillis said. The only absolute requirement for 
placement in the program is tribal citizenship. 

The newly established relationship with 
FIU also opens doors for teacher training 
and staff development at Ahfachkee School, 
Gillis said. 

Additionally, students with goals of 
becoming teachers will be identified and 
mentored toward teaching degrees. 

Andrea Jumper attended the meeting 
with her children Blevyns, 18, andAhnie, 16. 

“I’m really glad that a university is 
partnering with the Tribe. The best thing is 
that they will not use test scores as the only 
measure for student success,” Jumper said. 

Ahnie, a junior at American Heritage 
School in Plantation who is interested in 


early childhood education, special education 
and linguistics, filled in a portion of the FIU 
application during the meeting though she is 
undecided about where she wants to study 
and what her major might be. 

Elisah Billie, a sophomore at Ahfachkee 
School, is also undecided about his future 
career, but he knows that college is the only 
sure way to achieve it. FIU is an option, but 
he is also interested in California College of 
the Arts. For now, he is a strong proponent 
for making Ahfachkee the best place for high 
school. 

“I want a school where kids don’t wake 
up after the weekend and say, ‘Oh no, I have 

♦ See PARTNERSHIP on page 5B 


Teen photographer Akira Billie wins gold 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — A triptych of images titled 
“Cozy” won Akira Billie a Gold Key in 
photography, the highest award in the 
2016 Scholastic Art & Writing Awards. A 
celebration of all the winning teen artists 
in Broward County was held Feb. 12 at the 
Young At Art Museum in Davie. 

The Scholastic Art & Writing Awards 
have recognized student achievement in the 
arts since 1923. The awards give students 
in grades seven to 12 an opportunity to earn 


recognition and scholarships, exhibit and/or 
publish their work. 

“I’ve been doing art my whole life,” 
said Akira, 17, a junior at American Heritage 
School in Plantation. “I love taking photos.” 

The artwork of 138 Gold Key winners 
was exhibited throughout the Young At 
Art Museum galleries alongside the art of 
professional artists already on display. As the 
Broward County affiliate for the Scholastic 
Art & Writing Awards, Young At Art has 
hosted the awards program for three years. 
This year more than 30,000 Broward students 
submitted art to the contest. 


“We are very proud to help cultivate 
the next generation of artists,” said Mindy 
Shrago, Young At Art executive director and 
CEO. “Our mission is to teach kids how to 
think cognitively, dream and enjoy the arts.” 

Akira’s favorite subjects are friends and 
family; Akira said she specializes in close- 
up portraits, adding she gets more emotion 
when she shoots someone up close, but she 
photographs a variety of themes. 

Her winning submission depicts light 
and shadows created in her friend’s Aventura 
home in late afternoon. 

As a Gold Key winner, “Cozy” will 


“Her work 
comes from 
a deep place. 
She’s able to 
tap into a part 
of herself that 
she isn’t really 
aware of.” 

- Teresa Smith, 
American Heritage 
photography teacher 


compete for national recognition. 

Akira, of the Bird Clan, started taking 
photography classes at school during 
freshman year and learned to use film and 
digital cameras to create photos. Digital is 
easier, but she favors black and white film 
because it captures more feeling, she said. 

Akira also enjoys making videos and 
drawing. Her next goal is learning to paint. 

“She is always looking to see things 
differently,” said art teacher Susann Price, 
who has taught Akira since fourth grade. 

Other awards Akira has received include 
best in show at the Broward Art Guild Youth 
Art Competition in 2014 and honorable 
mention in 2015. American Heritage 
photography teacher Teresa Smith considers 
Akira naturally talented. 

♦ See AKIRA BILLIE on page 5B 



Beverly Bidney 

Akira Billie, a junior at American Heritage School in Plantation, poses Feb. 12 at Young At Art Museum with her photographic triptych ‘Cozy,’ which won a 
Gold Key in the 2016 Scholastic Art & Writing Awards. 


Living the ACD 
experience: 
Words help 
keep dreams 
alive 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

Words are powerful. Although I 
majored in communications, my heart was 
always in English. I loved writing ever 
since I was a little kid. The power of words 
fascinated me. 

When I attended the Brooklyn New 
School in New York City, I wrote a small 
book and even illustrated it. It’s amazing 
how words can create images and stories 
that we absorb in 
our minds and then 
our imagination 
makes them 
reality. It all begins 
with a thought. 

When I was 
a kid, my twin 
and I mimicked 
everything my 
older brother did. 

Anything my older 
brother would 
do or say, my 
twin and I would 
do. The way he 
dressed, the corny 
jokes he told, 
his mannerisms. 

Everything. One of the things that I copied 
from him was my love of hip-hop and 
R&B. I grew up in the 1990s, so I can’t 
relate to a lot of the hip-hop and R&B 
played on mainstream radio today because 
it’s so different now. While in high school, 
I listened to Kanye West, Nas and Lupe 
Fiasco a lot. I felt the words and related to 
the stories in their music. 

I’ve encountered memorable 
experiences during my four months at The 
Seminole Tribune. Recently, I traveled to 
Brighton to cover an event that featured 
Native American hip-hop artist Supaman, 
who spoke to Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School middle school students. Although it 
was geared toward the students, I enjoyed 
listening to Supaman and Native American 
jingle dress dancer Acosia Red Elk deliver 
messages about being drug-free and 
respectful. They stressed the importance 
of keeping dreams alive through focus and 
hard work and used their words to convey a 
powerful message. 

Reggae legend Bob Marley has been 
dead for 35 years, yet his music still 
resonates with many people because the 
words are transcendent. People relate to 
realness. 

One of the nicest, most remarkable 
men I’ve ever known was my college 
marketing professor Dr. Charles Tichenor. 
A U.S. Navy veteran and Duke University 
graduate, Dr. Tichenor received his masters 
from Harvard University and doctorate 
from the University of Bern in Switzerland. 
He was a successful vice president of 
marketing for Kraft Foods and served as 
chairman and CEO of Champale Sparkling 
Beverages. 

The marketing course lasted four or 
five weeks. There were only four students 
in the course. Dr. Tichenor would always 
encourage us to do well and push ourselves 
to be the best that we could be in life. He 
spread so much positivity when he spoke. 
When we received an ‘A’ on a test, he 
gave us chocolate bars. One of the most 
powerful statements he’s ever said was that 
as successful as he was, we could have that 
same amount of success, if not more. The 
way he said it made me feel anything is 
possible. He looked each one of us in the 
eyes and stated that we were able to be 
CEOs and leaders in major companies. 

I never had a professor say anything 
like that. 

As I’ve mentioned in previous articles, 
when I was in college, my education was 
primarily my secondary or tertiary focus. I 
wasn’t exactly the model student. My self- 
esteem had been low for a while because 
I found it very difficult to get on the right 
track with my education and other things in 
life. 

When this man, who was successful in 
every facet of his life, told us those words, I 
began to believe. 

In the past, plenty of people have 
questioned my sanity based on decisions 
I’ve made in life. Those decisions didn’t 
make sense to them, but in my heart I knew 
they were the best thing to do. Now, I’m 
doing well in my professional career so far, 
and I’m truly happy. 

We choose to believe and accept what 
we feel is truth within our lives. What’s 
inside each and every one of us is greatness 
that’s tapped or untapped. It helps to be 
optimistic and to dream. Dreaming keeps 
us growing. 



Beverly Bidney 

Aaron Tommie 
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Ahfachkee awards awesome student achievements 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School’s top elementary, middle and high school GPA earners are flanked by tribal and school officials 
during the school’s semester awards ceremony. From left are Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Ahfachkee 
assistant principal Gwendolyn Coverson, Mikiyele Cypress (middle school), Sarah Robbins (elementary school), 
Eden Jumper (high school), Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola, Executive Administrative Officer O’Hara 
Tommie and assistant principal Arnita Williams. 


Eileen Soler 

Surprise, appreciation and thanks flow from Solomon Cypress 
as he is awarded his first of several certificates Jan. 27 during 
Ahfachkee School’s first semester awards ceremony at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


High school student Troy Cantu stands head and 
shoulders over younger kids who also held awards high 
and proud during Ahfachkee School’s first semester 
awards ceremony. 


Eileen Soler 

Elijah Jovan Hall gets a huge and proud hug from his grandmother 
Celeste Billie. 


Eileen Soler 

Billy Walker, his daughter Shyla Walker, 7, and his niece Vanessa Osceola, 8, check out the girls’ academic awards 
collected during the Ahfachkee School first semester awards ceremony at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School January elementary students of the month: Caysie Platt, 
Amalia Estrada, Zooey Bowers, Daliyah Nunez, Lucianna Banda, Kyler Jenkins, Harmony 
Urbina, Adarius Ford, Truly Osceola, Jetta Osceola, Jayleigh Braswell, Yauvani Beltran, 
Keena Jones, Valentine Martinez, CeCe Thomas, Saniya Rodrigues, Bryce Ward, Javaris 
Johnson, Cheyenne Lara, Shylynn Testerman and Rozin Fish. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Mariah Billie, Jacey White and Luzana Venzor. 


PECS spelling bee is F-U-N 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — First- through eighth- 
grade students at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School fought butterflies in their tummies, 
stood tall and strove to spell words correctly 
at the school’s eighth annual spelling bee 
Feb. 10. 

The students knew there would be only 
one winner, so strategies such as asking for 
definitions or usages in sentences were used 
to get a leg up. Sometimes the tactics just 
delayed the inevitable sound of the bell and 
elimination. 

Students participated in classroom 
spelling bees to qualify for the big event 
at the school gym, where the top two from 


each classroom took the stage. It took the 36 
students four rounds and approximately 144 
words to reach the end. 

Words came quickly and some, such 
as “fringe,” “torrent” and “mustang,” were 
spelled successfully. 

“Bonkers” was the next word and a 
definition was requested. “Jed declared if he 
didn’t get ice cream in the next 10 minutes, 
he might go bonkers,” said second-grade 
teacher Dixie Ball. 

The word was spelled precisely and no 
one went bonkers. 

As the bee progressed, words grew more 
challenging. “Beverage,” “origin,” “trellis,” 
“moxie” and “parable” disqualified five 
students. “Pedigree,” “bewilder,” “catalog,” 
“median” and “curfew” were spelled 


correctly by five others. 

It took about an hour for the final two 
competitors to emerge: Josiah Johns and 
Hannah Wilson. Josiah spelled “swollen” 
accurately but Hannah was tripped up by 
“whiff.” 

The final word, “phrasing,” made Josiah, 
10, a winner. 

“It feels pretty good,” he said. “I think 
spelling will help me with other school work. 
If you have to write or read something, you 
have to know how to spell the words.” 

As the winner, Josiah competed Feb. 23 
at the regional southeastern Florida Scripps 
Spelling Bee against 150 students from 
schools in Glades, Hendry, Okeechobee and 
Palm Beach counties at the Benjamin School 
in Palm Beach. He finished in the top 25. 



Beverly Bidney 

Josiah Johns carefully and correctly spells a word Feb. 10 during the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School annual spelling bee. 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS spelling bee runner-up Hannah Wilson and winner Josiah Johns pose 
proudly with principal Brian Greseth after the bee. 
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Hip-hop artist, champion dancer 
bring success stories to PECS 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School community 
convened in the school cafeteria Feb. 12 to 
hear Apsaalooke (Crow) Nation hip-hop artist 
Supaman and jingle dress dancer Acosia Red 
Elk share messages of positivity and hope. 
For nearly two hours, the guests spoke about 
overcoming insecurities and unhappiness. 

Supaman broke the ice by reciting 
popular catch phrases and pausing while 
students finished them. Laughs and cheers 
roared from the crowd. He then spoke to the 
students about the importance of making the 
right choices and staying optimistic. 

Before Supaman, also known as 
Christian Parrish Takes The Gun, became 
a world-traveling motivational speaker and 
musician, he grew up in hard times on the 
Crow Nation Reservation in Montana. He was 
raised in foster care while his parents were in 
rehabilitation centers for their struggles with 
alcohol and drugs. Supaman said he wanted 
to take a more positive path in life. 


“You gotta put your mind, body and 
spirit in the right place. Addictions and bad 
decisions can lead to bad habits,” he said. 

Supaman said he became enamored 
with early hip-hop culture, which included 
break dancing, graffiti, DJing and songs that 
document lives filled with common struggles 
and occurrences. The Sugar Hill Gang was 
one of the first acts that caught his attention. 
Many of the original hip-hop artists spoke of 
injustices, poverty, crime and other problems 
that he and other Natives identified with from 
living on the reservation in Montana. 

“It was like they were telling our stories,” 
he said. 

Supaman explained how he dealt with 
feelings of abandonment as a child that 
resulted from his parents’ issues. He was 
moved from the family home to foster care 
and then back to his parents. Supaman was 
still a child when his father died. 

“There’s enough negativity for 
everybody but not enough positivity in this 
world,” Supaman told the audience. 

For more than 20 years, Supaman’s 
music has taken him across the world and 


given him opportunities to inspire and help 
many people. He was an MTV Artist of the 
Week, danced at a Macy’s Day Parade, and is 
currently on his Good Medicine tour. 

“As Natives, we’re always about the 
people,” Supaman said. “We have to continue 
to build up our communities.” 

For the first time, Supaman and Red Elk 
performed “Why” from Supaman’s album 
“Illuminatives” for the crowd. Supaman sang 
while Red Elk danced. 

Red Elk, a member of the Umatilla 
Tribe from Pendleton, Oregon, experienced 
hardships similar to Supaman before she 
achieved success. 

At 6 years old, she suffered third- 
degree bums from a fire incident. On her 8th 
birthday, her father passed away. As a result, 
she became insecure and harbored anger 
and emotional pain. Her connection to her 
Native American heritage strengthened in 
time despite being half-white and raised in a 
predominately white town. 

When Red Elk was 16, she attended a 
pow-wow and watched Native American 
women dance in cultural attire, an experience 
that made her proud to be Native. One of her 
sisters gave her a jingle dress to dance in at 
a pow-wow. Although reluctant at first, she 
eventually agreed to it. 

Determined to excel, Red Elk practiced 
profusely and eventually became an eight- 
time world champion jingle dress dance title 
holder at the Gathering of Nations Pow Wow. 
Over time, she gained respect from many 
people, which helped self-love grow, she 
said. 

“I felt confidence from within my 
culture. Dancing helped me to love myself. 
My connection to my culture brought me to 
all of these places,” said Red Elk, who has 
danced in every state except Maine. 

Red Elk said many good things in life 
do not come easy, that people have to make 
things happen for themselves. 

“You have to visualize change,” she said. 

After the testimonies, students and 
faculty helped create a hip-hop beat by using 
a microphone. The sounds were recorded and 
played back to the crowd. One student won a 
Supaman album in a dance contest. T-shirts 
were given away. 

“It was really powerful,” said PECS 
eighth-grader Julia Smith. “I liked that they 
told us to be good leaders and to not give up 
on our dreams.” 



Aaron Tommie 

Acosia Red Elk performs in her jingle dress for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school 
students. 



Aaron Tommie 

Apsaalooke (Crow) Nation hip-hop artist Supaman rocks a crowd of middle school students Feb. 12 at the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School cafeteria. 
Supaman also spoke to students about the importance of making the right choices and staying optimistic. 



Aaron Tommie 

Hoops for Heart contest winners pose after the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School fundraising event 
Feb. 5 in Brighton. 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
hits court for heart 
disease fundraiser 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — Marking February’s 
American Heart Month, Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School middle school 
students participated in the Hoops for Heart 
program Feb. 5 to help raise awareness 
about heart disease and stroke. 

Sponsored by SHAPE (Society of 
Health and Physical Educators) America 
and the American Heart Association, Hoops 
for Heart originated at New Mexico’s 
Albuquerque Academy in 1989. Through 
the program parents, teachers and students 
unite to raise money for research and 
educational programs that help battle heart 
disease. 

“We try to make them aware of [heart 
disease], but with them being kids, they feel 
invincible,” said Chris Goodwin, PECS 
middle school P.E. teacher. 

Heart disease is the leading cause of 
death in the United States, killing more 
than 600,000 people each year. In Indian 
Country, it is second only to cancer in 
term of deaths, according to the 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 

PECS students participated 
in five Hoops for Heart events 
at the school gym: knockout, 
free-throw shooting, half-court 
shooting, spot shooting and a slam 
dunk contest. The event ended 
with three-on-three basketball 
games that lasted three minutes 
each. With bags of popcorn and 
bottles of water, some students 
watched from bleachers while 
peers participated in the events. 

Students who raised at least $10 
were exempt two and a half hours 
from classes to participate. 

“I think it’s fun and 
important,” said sixth-grader 
Jaytron Baker, who won the free- 
throw and knockout contests. He 
raised $ 1 0 for the effort but said 
he wants to shoot for $1,000 next 
year. 

Hoops for Heart has raised 
more than $50 million to battle 
heart disease. PECS students 
contributed to the success. 

Brothers Erik and Michael Garcia 
raised $36,000 in just two years 
with their mother Rita McCabe’s 
help. This year, PECS middle 
school students raised $1,771. 

Kamani Smith, Leilani Burton, 
and brothers Kiowa and Sheldon 
Garcia each raised $250. 

For Kamani, an eighth- 


grader, fundraising was personal. He has 
a cousin with heart problems and an uncle 
who underwent heart surgery. 

“Most people think they’re too cool 
to raise funds,” Kamani said. “I think it’s 
cool to do fundraisers because you can help 
someone and save lives.” 

Although people can be bom with 
certain forms of heart disease, most 
problems result from unhealthy lifestyle 
habits, such as smoking, stress, excessive 
alcohol usage, diabetes and high blood 
pressure. 

There are more than 10 types of heart 
disease, including coronary heart disease, 
heart attack and heart murmurs. They can 
involve constricted blood vessels or actual 
heart muscle complications. Although 
symptoms may vary for each specific heart 
disease, generic side effects are shortness of 
breath, fatigue, chest pain and fainting. 

Decreasing saturated and trans fats and 
sodium intake and eating grains, legumes 
and foods rich in fiber reduce the risk of 
heart disease, according to the CDC. Several 
hours of exercise weekly further help. 



Aaron Tommie 

Kamani Smith, Kiowa Garcia, Sheldon Garcia and Leilani 
Burton (not pictured) are recognized for raising the most 
money for the Hoops for Heart event. 



RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996 . In 1995 , he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990 , Federal Bar in 1992 , and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994 . 



CATER NGAVA LABLE ON ALL RESERVAT ONS! 


N8 A CATERING 

LOCATED IN IMMOKALEE 
CALL ANITA YZAGOIRRE (239)823.0777 
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Teens explore federal, tribal 
relations in Washington D.C. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — A recent weeklong 
visit to Washington, D.C. gave four Seminole 
Tribe teens a hands-on view of the federal 
government’s inner workings as it relates to 
Native sovereign nations. 

The high school students and kids from 
16 other Tribes that included the Coushatta 
Tribe of Louisiana, the Mohegan Tribe of 
Connecticut and the Shinnecock Indian 
Nation of New York, descended on Capitol 
Hill Feb. 6-12 for Close Up’s Washington, 
D.C. program. 

Seminole citizens Deven Osceola, 15, 
Tyrek Lasane, 17, and Nicole Slavik, 16, 
attended for the first time. Marsha Osceola, 
18, is a seven-year Close Up veteran. 

For Deven, the experience delivered a 
well-defined picture of what it means to be 
Native American. 

“My vision was made clearer about how 
much the Tribe needs government leaders. 
I always hear how we need more leaders 
educated in government and law, but now 
my eyes are open to that. It’s a real struggle 
to keep our sovereignty,” said Deven, a 
freshman at Mount Dora Christian Academy. 

Created in 1971, the nonprofit program 
focuses on teaching democracy and inspiring 
students to become national leaders. Some 
educational sessions occur at landmark 
locations like the Lincoln Memorial, the 


Pentagon and the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of American History. 

A day on Capitol Hill let students 
meet with House and Senate leaders, 
watch congressional hearings and observe 
legislators’ conferring within the site’s many 
galleries. 

Tribal teens get additional Native- 
centric stops. This year they learned about 
Thomas Jefferson’s Indian policies at the 
Jefferson Memorial, met with the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs in chambers 
and toured the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of the American Indian. 

Teens also attended meetings at the 
United South & Eastern Tribes’ (USET) 
Sovereignty Protection Fund Impact Week 
conference in nearby Arlington, Virginia, 
where leaders from USET’s 26 Tribes 
gathered to discuss key Indian Country 
issues. 

Nicole said the week was a nonstop 
learning experience. 

“I didn’t know anything about how the 
Tribe works on its own and with the federal 
government. USET and Close Up went into 
depth and showed us how things work and 
that we kids have a voice. We can help the 
Tribe grow stronger,” Nicole said. 

Classes and workshops about 
government structure, Indian policies, 
legislative affairs and issues that impact 
sovereignty were peppered into the daily 
agenda. Eventually, the teens were dispersed 
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Photo courtesy of Ruth Osceola 

Seminole Tribe teens Deven Osceola, 15, Marsha Osceola, 18, Nicole Slavik, 16, and Tyrek Lasane, 17, 
show a poster board they created during Close Up’s Washington, D.C. program. 


to identify issues that affect them most, pick 
a topic and come up with a mock bill to 
effect change. 

“Getting put into groups with random 
kids from random Tribes and then having 
to work together on a random project was 
different ... I never knew some things were 
real problems until the issues were brought 
up by other Tribes. Then I realized how 
much we all have in common,” Deven said. 

The teens tackled the problem of 
widespread depression among Native teens 
that often leads to substance abuse and 
suicide. In reservation communities, like 
outside communities, the effects of untreated 
depression can strike like a wrecking ball 
through families and ultimately damage the 
entire society. 

“It was a very dark subject, but if 
someone falls to depression, gets into 
alcohol and drugs, doesn’t go to school, 
can’t get a job ... bad things happen like a 
domino effect,” Nicole said. 

The consensus? Students drafted a bill 
to require that tribal governments establish 
mandatory safe places on all reservations 
where teens and young adults in the early 
grips of depression can gather to talk it out 
and find strength in each other. 

Nicole said interviews with USET 
leaders revealed how they ascended to 
leadership roles because they wanted to 
make a difference. They inspired her to 
believe that Tribes can help each other by 
sharing information about how they best 
battle certain problems. 

“I always wanted to be a helping person, 
but I was afraid people would make fun of 
me and call me a nerd. I don’t think I will 
be shy about that anymore. All the kids at 
Close Up were as passionate as I am. All of 
them are smart and creative. We can do this,” 
Nicole said. 

The Tribe’s Education Department 
organized the trip. Education outreach 
adviser Elizabeth Shelby and education 
counselor Magdalie Dumome attended with 
parent Ruth Osceola, Deven ’s mother. 

In an event wrap-up letter, Shelby 
said the student activities were “thought 
provoking, interactive and fostered 
comradery” and even though only four 
Seminole teens attended “please be confident 
that these young people were mighty.” 

Ruth Osceola said she was very 
impressed with the students’ involvement. 

“I saw a lot of hope among the teenagers 
and I realized by watching and listening to 
the kids that there are a lot of reservations 
that are so much alike with similar problems. 
As individuals, I saw young adults who want 
to bring positive change,” Ruth Osceola said. 


♦ PARTNERSHIP 

From page 1 B 


and environmental robotics. external partnerships are being established. 

“With or without XQ, internal and It’s the education of the future,” Gillis said. 


to go to school.’ Instead, I want them to be 
like, ‘Yeah, it’s Monday. I can’t wait to get 
to school,’ Elisah said. 

That could happen sooner than later, 
said Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola at the FIU meeting. 

Ahfachkee is in the second phase of 
competition in XQ: The Super School 
Project - a $50 million effort to improve 10 
schools across the country with $10 million 
awards promised by the widow of Apple co- 
founder Steve Jobs. 

“We’re the only Indian school in the 
nation up for the award. We will have a high- 
tech, wide-open school with every tribal 
department involved,” Councilman Osceola 
told students. “Education is so important 
because what if you are in my place one 
day? What if you want to be Chairman? You 
have to start pushing yourselves. You have 
to be ready.” 

Gillis said the FIU partnership and 
refashioning of Ahfachkee School into 
a super school will change education 

tribalwide. Some unique opportunities that Eileen Soler 

learning on the reservation could offer Ahnie Jumper thumbs through an application for Florida International University Feb. 4 during the 
include cattle science, ecology, medicine Seminole Tribal Scholars Pathway Program information meeting at Big Cypress Reservation. 




Eileen Soler 

Big Cypress children place their hands on a wall while a thermal imaging camera held by a Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue Department firefighter detects only their body heat. 


Big Cypress kids play 
cops and firefighters 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Playing cops and 
firefighters with real police and fire rescue 
personnel is fun for boys and girls in Big 
Cypress. 

“I just like everything I get to learn,” said 
Akira Cabral, 10, during a recent Seminole 
Police Department Explorer Program 
meeting with the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Fire Rescue Department. 

The Jan. 27 afternoon class featured a 
hands-on lesson by SPD Officer Michele 
Harbin about traffic stops and a show-and-tell 
of fire equipment from firefighter/paramedics 
Lt. David Coosaia, David DeCardenas and 
David Smith. Most children were younger 
than age 12. 

First, Harbin lined up chairs to serve 
as vehicles and placed children in the 
front seats as a driver and passenger. She 
approached the car and proceeded to request 
identification and explain why the car was 
stopped. Children took turns playing police 
and drivers. 

Next, firefighters demonstrated how 
to use a thermal imaging camera (TIC) to 
detect the presence of life behind a curtain. 
The camera is an important rescue tool in 
cases when fire victims are knocked out from 
smoke or buried under debris and unable to 
call for help. 

Children wrestled each other for spots 
against a wall where they pressed their hands 
and bodies before stepping back to see the 
camera reveal their heat print. 

“For young children, the technology 
behind the machine is not as interesting as 
how cool it actually works. Mostly, we want 



Eileen Soler 

During a recent Explorer meeting in Big Cypress, 
firefighter David DeCardenas demonstrates how 
fire rescue personnel must crawl on the floor 
while feeling walls for heat during a rescue. 


them to understand what we do,” Coosaia 
said. 

Akira was already Googling “TIC” to 
buy a heat reading camera on Amazon. 

“It’s probably the coolest thing I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. 


♦ AKIRA BILLIE 

From page 1 B 


“Her work comes from a deep 
place,” Smith said. “She’s able to tap 
into a part of herself that she isn’t 
really aware of. She doesn’t know her 
potential yet. I think it’s wonderful that 
she’s getting some credit.” 

Her mother, Doreen Cypress- 
Torres, is Akira’s biggest fan. 

“I’m very proud of her,” Cypress- 
Torres said. “She’s always been very 
creative.” 

Notable past Scholastic Art & 
Writing Awards winners include 


photographer Richard Avedon; author 
Truman Capote; artist Andy Warhol; 
poet Sylvia Plath; author Stephen 
King; fashion designer Zac Posen; TV 
actress, writer, producer and director 
Lena Dunham; and film director and 
screenwriter Richard Linklater. 

The awards are presented by the 
Alliance for Young Artists & Writers. 
According to Scholastic’s website, 
nearly 70,000 teen artists and writers 
are recognized annually. More than 
1 million original works have been 
submitted and more than $40 million 
has been made available in scholarships 
and awards to winning students over 
the past five years. 


FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B37573 

2004 

FORD CARGO VAN 

E350 ECONOLINE EXTENDED CAB (RWD) 

81,646 

Poor 

$1,490.00 

A06278 

2007 

FORD E250 CARGO TRUCK 

ECONOLINE (RWD) 

276,370 

Poor 

$1,920.00 

B23658 

2007 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER (RWD) 

204,099 

Fair 

$2,050.00 

A14470 

2007 

FORD E250 CARGO TRUCK 

ECONOLINE (RWD) 

197,750 

Poor 

$2,125.00 

A35912 

2006 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER (RWD) 

160,745 

Fair 

$2,275.00 

227756 

2002 

CHEVROLET TRUCK 

SILVERADO 2500HDLS (4WD) 

232,963 

Poor 

$2,830.00 

B88213 

2010 

FORD TRUCK 

F150 (RWD) 

184,140 

Fair 

$4,725.00 

A82198 

2007 

FORD TRUCK 

F150 (4WD) 

110,178 

Poor 

$6,020.00 

B47497 

2006 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK 

F250 WITH UTILITY BED (RWD) REG CAB 

54,336 

Fair 

$6,540.00 

156815 

2005 

CHEVROLET PICKUP TRUCK 

SILVERADO 2500 HD DIESEL (4WD) 6.6L V8 

82,189 

Fair 

$10,650.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 
20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 
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?*? Claimingan Indian - ' T 
xemption.oit YourTaxes 


I Form 

Department 
internal Revenue Service 


p.n mnlete this form if you 1 


No health insurance in 2015? 

Claim an Indian exemption for the 201 5 Tax Year. 


Use form 8965 when you file your income taxes. 


If you have your Exemption 
Certificate Number (ECN): 


Find Part I and enter your ECN. 


If you don't have 
your ECN: 


Find Part III, enter "E" 
under "Exemption Type," 
and check "Full Year." 


Questions? Call 1-800-318-2596 orvisitwww.healthcare.gov/tribal 



HealthCare.gov 


@CM SGov #CMSNativeHealth 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 
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WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 


services 

Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 


Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 


• Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 

• Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 

• Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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Productive 
high school 
basketball 
seasons for 
Seminoles 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

Winning follows Lauren Jim, no matter 
whose uniform she wears. 

During the past two seasons, Lauren 
played for two Miami schools and helped 
her teams compile a combined 47-13 record 
and win two district championships. 

As a junior last season, Lauren 
and her older sister Katherine helped 
Florida Christian School win a district 
championship. 

This season, with Katherine having 
graduated, Lauren shifted to Gulliver Prep 
and fit right in with the Raiders as they 
captured the Class 4A-District 16 title. 

“Lauren came in right away during the 
summer and fit our system perfectly. She 
already had a good basketball IQ, so she 
was able to learn our system quite quickly,” 
Gulliver Prep coach John Zambolla said in 
an email response to The Seminole Tribune 
after the Raiders finished with a 25-5 record. 

Lauren, a 5 -foot- 8 senior forward, 
averaged 7.9 points per game. Her 
highlights included 14 points in an overtime 
win against Doral Academy in the Gulliver 
Prep Lady Raider Thanksgiving Classic 
championship game and six 3 -pointers in a 
triumph against St. Brendan in December. 

“Lauren is a terrific shooter with good 
size. Her ability to space the floor was key 
to our success,” Zambolla said. “She is a 
hard-working student-athlete who really 
fit well into our system. She was a great 
teammate who was very coachable.” 

In the Class 4A regional playoffs, 
Gulliver opened with a 44-29 win against 
Monsignor Pace on Feb. 4 in a quarterfinal 
but was eliminated five days later by 
Washington, 44-35, in a semifinal. 

Seminoles pave way to 
Moore Haven’s success 

Several Seminoles contributed to the 
first winning season for the Moore Haven 
High School girls basketball team in at least 
the past decade. 

Junior guard Sydnee Cypress led 
the Lady Terriers in scoring with nearly 
13 points per game, which included a 
season-high 25 against Imagine School 
in December. Sophomore guard Sunni 
Bearden was right on Sydnee’s heels with 
1 1 .2 points per game. 

Tyra Baker was one of three seniors. 
She averaged nearly four points per game 
and finished second in rebounding with six 
per game. 

At the other end of the age spectrum, 
the tribal freshmen trio of Alicia Fudge, 
Caroline Micco and Aleina Micco made 
significant contributions in their rookie 
seasons. Alicia averaged 8.7 points and 
3.5 rebounds per game. Caroline netted 8.4 

+ See BASKETBALL on page 2C 


Jaryaca Baker 
smacks home 
run for Keiser 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

WEST PALM BEACH — Seminoles 
Jaryaca Baker and Darlah Cypress, of 
Brighton Reservation, have started their 
first softball seasons with Keiser University 
in West Palm Beach. 

Both players saw action in an exhibition 
doubleheader against Barry University Jan. 
24. Baker hit a 3 -run home run that knotted 
game 2 at 4-4 in the first inning before 
Barry pulled away for a 10-5 win. 

As a pinch runner, Cypress stole one 
base each in game 1 and game 2. 

Baker’s first action in the regular 
season came Feb. 18 in the first game of 
a doubleheader sweep against Vermont’s 
College of St. Joseph. Baker started behind 
the plate and batted fifth in the order. She 
hit a two-run double in the third inning that 
gave Keiser an 1 1-0 lead. Baker went 1-for- 
4 as Keiser cruised to a 15-0 win. She did 
not play in game 2, a 7-0 win that upped 
Keiser ’s record to 3-5. 

Cypress had yet to appear in a regular 
season game as of Feb. 19. 

Keiser belongs to the Sun Conference, 
whose 11 members are spread mostly 
throughout Central and South Florida. The 
team plays its home games at Alumni Field 
in West Palm Beach. 


Fast start on college diamond for Thomas 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida Southwestern State College freshman Layton Thomas, of Brighton Reservation, rips a single against Miami Dade College Feb. 9 in Miami. Thomas 
went 2-for-2. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MIAMI — With darkness as the culprit, 
the Florida Southwestern State College 
Buccaneers baseball game against Miami 
Dade College - whose field doesn’t have 
lights - was abbreviated to eight innings Feb. 
9. 

The Buccaneers returned to the diamond 
this season after a 19-year absence with 
Brighton Reservation’s Layton Thomas on 
the roster. The team will not have to worry 
about illumination issues at home. Their 
stadium is City of Palms Park in downtown 
Fort Myers, the former spring training venue 
for the Boston Red Sox that features plenty of 
lights and 8,000 seats. 

“It’s very awesome to know that the 
Boston Red Sox used to play there,” Thomas 
said after he continued his hot start at the 
plate with a 2-for-2 day in the Buccaneers’ 
13-12 loss to Miami Dade. 

Thomas plays in the same City of 
Palms Park outfield previously occupied 
by Johnny Damon, Jacoby Ellsbury and 
Manny Ramirez. The former Okeechobee 
High School standout takes left-handed cuts 
from the same side of the batter’s box where 
Wade Boggs, Adrian Gonzalez and David 
Ortiz cranked out hits in front of thousands 
of snowbirds. 

About 1,500 fans welcomed FSW back 
Jan. 29 on opening day as the school’s 
athletics program - which last saw action 
in 1997 when it was known as Edison 
Community College - was reborn with a 
5-1 win at home against ASA College. The 
stadium is 7 miles from campus. 

“It’s been a really good experience 
getting to be the first team for FSW in like 
19 years,” Thomas said. “It’s been very fun.” 

Thomas didn’t play in the opener, but 
the 5-foot- 10, 185-pound freshman has since 
made the most of his playing time with a 
team-high .500 batting average through the 
first two weeks of the season. He had seven 
hits in his first 14 at-bats, including one 
double, five RBIs and six runs scored. 

“Layton has a great approach at the plate 
and really attacks the ball to all fields,” said 
FSW coach Jamie Corr. “He provides a good 
power left-handed bat and plays very solid 
comer outfield.” 


Thomas said his preparation in the 
offseason “focused more on speed and 
watching the ball and coordination.” 

In his first collegiate at-bat, Thomas 
notched a clean single up the middle in a 
12-7 loss to College of Central Florida Feb. 
3 at City of Palms Park. The following day 
Thomas went 2-for-4 with a double, two 
RBIs and two mns scored in a 12-2 win 
against Weber International’s junior varsity. 

Thomas knocked in three mns with two 


hits from the No. 2 spot Feb. 8 as FSW routed 
Ave Maria’s junior varsity 21-8. 

“I’ve been calm up there and just doing 
what I can for the team,” said Thomas, 
whose two singles against Miami Dade were 
opposite field hits to left and left-center. He 
started in right field, batted eighth, scored one 
mn and played four innings of a game that 
FSW led 10-3 through four and a half before 
Miami Dade rallied for the victory. 

Off the field, Layton is eying a potential 


career in optometry. He said he plans to stay 
at FSW, which belongs to the National Junior 
College Athletic Association, for two years 
and then perhaps transfer to Florida State 
University. 

So far, the transition from high school 
in Okeechobee to college in Fort Myers has 
been smooth. 

“Layton is doing a great job on the field, 
in the classroom, in the community,” Corr 
said. “He is a first-rate young man.” 


Offering the art of jujitsu, and much more 


BY KEVIN JOHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — If Charlie Osceola 
could turn back time, confidence would have 
played a bigger part in his childhood. 

“I remember being not necessarily the 
best one in a sport, or the first picked, and I 
didn’t like that and it left a big shadow on my 
life moving forward,” he said. 

As he grew older, Osceola made sure 
confidence - boosted by his involvement in 
martial arts - became a source of embedded 
courage that he could draw upon. So it’s 
no surprise that building confidence is the 
foundation to Big Cypress Martial Arts, a 
school Osceola bought three years ago while 
watching his three daughters and other tribal 
youngsters learn martial arts, including 
jujitsu. 


“What I want the kids to take away 
is a sense of confidence in themselves,” 
Osceola said as he watched eight barefoot 
kids - seven in white robes and one in black 
- practice on cushioned mats under the 
guidance of instructor Luis Gutierrez on a 
January evening. 

Based at the Fitness Dome in Big 
Cypress, the program offers sessions for 
adults, too. Osceola said practicing an hour of 
jujitsu burns more calories than weightlifting 
and running. 

“It’s an all-around body workout, and it’s 
not high impact,” he said. “You come in, you 
roll around, you wrestle, you do the moves. 
It’s low impact; anyone can do it. We’ve had 
seniors come in before.” 

Kids can start as early as age 5; the adult 
program starts at age 16. Osceola said he’s 
open to expansion. 


“We are trying to get the program on 
other reservations. Right now, it’s only in 
Big Cypress,” he said. “We’ve had people 
from Hollywood and we’ve had people 
from Immokalee and Brighton come and 
participate. They do really well, but after a 
while the ride after work gets tiring.” 

If Tribal citizens would like the program 
offered on other reservations, Osceola said 
they should contact their local leaders. 

“We are contracted by the Tribe,” he 
said. “It’s a service that’s provided. It’s a very 
good service. Anyone who wants to take part 
in it or try it out, I encourage it because it 
will definitely change your mind on what you 
think about martial arts.” 

Last September, Big Cypress Martial 
Arts ventured off the reservation and 
broadened its scope by entering a competitive 
tournament for the first time. 


“What we’re 
focusing on is 
having better 
kids, better 
attitude, better 
confidence 
when they 
grow up.” 

- Charlie Osceola, 
owner of Big Cypress 
Martial Arts 


Filled with youngsters, the team 
returned from the North American Grappling 
Association event at Florida Atlantic 
University with first-place winners, runners- 
up and positive vibes in the confidence 
department. 

“We placed well,” Osceola said. 
“Everybody did good and I was very proud 
of everyone, including the community that 
came out, the parents that came out to support 
their kids.” 

Competing against unfamiliar foes has 
its benefits, Osceola said. In the school, 
students practice against one other and 
eventually learn their “opponent’s” moves. 
By facing outside competition, the kids do 
not know what to expect from the other side. 

“You want to expose them to as many 
different techniques and different styles from 
every other kid. That helps them grow way 
faster,” Osceola said. 

But Osceola stressed that excelling in 
tournaments isn’t the driving force to his 
program, nor is it the ultimate goal. 

“This isn’t necessarily a competition 

+ See JUJITSU on page 3C 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters battle with gloves and helmets during a session in January at Big Cypress Martial Arts in Big Cypress. Based at the Fitness Dome, the program 
also offers sessions for adults. From left are Zayden Cypress, Clint Billie and Curtis Motlow. 
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♦ BASKETBALL 

From page 1C 


Looking to future, PECS softball soars to victory 


points per game and Aleina had 2.4 points 
per game. 

Moore Haven finished with a 12-7 
record and earned the No. 2 seed in the 
district tournament, but the Lady Terriers 
were upset by Fort Myers’ Canterbury in 
the district semifinals. 

Ethan Cypress finishes as 
Hollywood Hills’ top scorer 

Ethan Cypress proved to be a model 
of reliable consistency for the Hollywood 
Hills High School boys basketball team. 
The senior guard from the Hollywood 
Reservation led the squad in several 
categories, including steals and free throw 
percentage. 

Ethan was a double-digit scoring 
machine all season. He finished as the 
team’s leading scorer with an average of 17 
points per game and reached double digits 
in scoring in 21 games for the Spartans, 
who finished 12-12. 

Ethan eclipsed the 20-point mark nine 
times, including 21 in the team’s final 
game, an 80-65 loss to McArthur in the 
Class 7A-District 15 semifinals Feb. 2. 

Ethan poured in a season-high 34 
points in a 93-87 win against Taravella 
in late January. He also shined at the free 
throw line where he converted a team-high 
80 percent of his shots. 

Dennis Gonzales scores 
20 in Vanguard’s finale 

Dennis Gonzales finished his junior 
season on a high note. The 5-foot-8 guard 
from Immokalee scored a team-high 20 
points for the Vanguard School in its final 
game, a 58-50 loss to Orlando Christian 
Prep in a Class 2A regional final Feb. 20 in 
Lake Wales. 

Vanguard won its district title in 
early February and knocked out Bayshore 
Christian and Academy at the Lakes in the 
regionals before the loss on its home court 
to Orlando Christian. Vanguard finished 1 8- 
4. Dennis averaged nine points per game. 

Vanguard coach Dan Sheppard said 
Dennis stepped up this season, including 
late in the year when the team lost its 
leading scorer. 

“Dennis became a much more rounded 
player this year,” Sheppard said in an email 
response to The Tribune. “He was able to 
get himself in better physical condition and 
it showed on the court. He became the go- 
to shooter after the injury to Arin Taylor 
and was able to respond in the regional 
finals with 20 points.” 

With Vanguard losing seven seniors, 
Dennis should have ample opportunities to 
step up. 

“We are excited about his returning 
next year as one of the captains of the 
team,” Sheppard said. “I think he has a 
great future ahead of him in basketball.” 


BY KEVIN J OHNS ON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — Facing high school 
pitchers and batters is one way for the middle 
school softball players at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School to acclimate themselves to 
the next level where several Lady Seminoles 
will likely play in the coming years. 

Filled with sixth-, seventh- and eighth- 
graders, the 10 players on PECS already get 
a taste of high school ball by playing against 
junior varsity squads that 
usually feature ninth- and 
lOth-graders. 

Additionally, head 
coach Amber Thornton 
and assistant coach 
Brittany Osceola said 
part of the team’s agenda 
this season includes a trip 
to an Okeechobee High 
School varsity practice 
where they’ll see how 
Brahmans coach Mary 
Huff runs drills and the 
approach her players take 
on the field. 

“We’re going to take 
them to a high school 
practice so they get an 
idea what it’s really like 
to play high school ball 
because sometimes they 
come out here and want 
to play; some days they 
don’t, and you can’t do 
that in high school ball,” 

Osceola said after PECS 
notched its first win of 
the season, 16-5, against 
Moore Haven’s junior 
varsity/middle school 
team on Presidents Day in 
Moore Haven. 

After suffering 

setbacks to LaBelle 
and Imagine, the Lady 
Seminoles made a dent 
in the win column by 
generating 14 runs in the 
first three innings to up 
their record to 1-2. 

“The girls needed 
this. They did better,” 

Thornton said. “I’m glad.” 

PECS received a 
solid outing in the circle from eighth-grader 
Janessa Nunez. Normally the team’s starting 
pitcher, Janessa entered the game in relief 
with PECS in front, 8-4. She tamed Moore 
Haven’s bats by using good control and 
occasional tempting change-ups that kept 
the Lady Terriers off balance. Janessa’s four 
strong innings included seven strikeouts and 
no earned runs. 


“She comes out really aggressive. She 
comes to play ball,” Osceola said. “She stays 
calm. She’s a good pitcher.” 

PECS struggled in the field at times but 
made up for it with a productive afternoon at 
the plate that Janessa helped spark by scoring 
three runs from the leadoff spot. 

With the game knotted at 4-4, Alaina 
Sweat put PECS ahead for good with a single 
that brought home her sister Julia Smith. 
The game featured an additional caveat for 
Alaina and Julia. They faced their older 
sister and former 
teammate, Caroline 
Micco, who caught 
for Moore Haven. 
Each time Alaina and 
Julia came up to bat, 
they exchanged good- 
natured verbal jabs 
with Caroline. 

“When Julia 
would get on the bag, 
Caroline would really 
try to get her out,” 
Osceola said. “She did 
get her out at home.” 

The play at the 
plate between sisters 
occurred in the fourth 
inning. Julia hustled 
to beat out an infield 
single that scored 
two runs. Later in the 
inning, she tried to 
score on a slide at the 
plate but was blocked 
and tagged out by 
Caroline. It was the 
second time Caroline 
recorded an out against 
one of her sisters. 
Earlier, she caught a 
foul ball off the bat of 
Alaina. 

Julia and Jaycee 
Jumper provided early 
season power for 
PECS in its first two 
games. Julia smacked 
a home run on opening 
day; Jaycee drilled 
two home runs in the 
second game. 

There were no 
home runs against 
Moore Haven, but 
sixth-grader Elle Thomas ripped a double. 
Alyssa Gonzales drew four walks and scored 
twice. Karey Gopher had an RBI single. 

For most of the Lady Seminoles, softball 
is their third sport of the school year. They 
racked up winning records in volleyball in 
the fall and basketball in the winter. 

“They’re strong; they’re athletic,” 
Thornton said. “These girls are talented.” 


2016 PECS 
softball team 

Head coach: 
Amber Thornton 

Assistant coach: 
Brittany Osceola 

2 Alyssa Gonzales 

3 Julia Smith 

4 Janessa Nunez 

5 Karey Gopher 

6 Caylie Huff 

7 Haylie Huff 

8 LaShae King 

9 Jaycee Jumper 

12 Elle Thomas 

13 Alaina Sweat 


Kevin Johnson 

Janessa Nunez belts a single for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School during its 16-5 win Feb. 15 against 
Moore Haven’s junior varsity/middle school team. 



Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Elle Thomas handles catching duties for Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in its 16-5 win against 
Moore Haven’s junior varsity/middle school team. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Haylie Huff 
delivers a pitch against Moore Haven’s junior 
varsity/middle school team at Moore Haven. 
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Improved Okeechobee High School 
basketball squad honors seniors 
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Photo courtesy of Peggy Nunez 

Okeechobee High School senior Lahna Baker is 
joined by her parents, Mona and Preston Baker, 
during the girls basketball team’s senior night 
Jan. 21. Lahna was honored during a pregame 
ceremony but did not play due to an injury. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — The Okeechobee 
High School girls basketball team won 10 
more games this season than it did a year ago. 
Second-year coach Joseph Smith pointed to 
two Seminoles - seniors Lahna Baker and 
Cheyenne Nunez - as pivotal reasons for the 
turnaround. 

“Cheyenne and Lahna were a big part 
of that. They’re the foundation to what I’ve 
built here,” said Smith, who guided the squad 
to a 1 6-8 mark compared to 6- 1 6 the previous 
year. 

Cheyenne and Lahna’s contributions as 
the team’s point guard and shooting guard - 
roles they handled interchangeably - were 
sorely missed late in the season. With both 
players out of action due to leg injuries 
they suffered during regular 
season games, Okeechobee 
struggled in the waning 
weeks and was eliminated 
in the first round of the Class 
6A-District 13 tournament. 

“We kind of limped into 
the playoffs,” Smith said. 

The injuries impacted 
both players’ senior night 
Jan. 21 when the Brahmans 
hosted Moore Haven, whose 
squad is filled with fellow 
Tribal citizens. Lahna was 
on crutches and unable to 
play. As a four-year varsity 
letterman, Cheyenne had 
watched three other senior 
nights for the team and was 
determined to play in her 
own. She received a doctor’s 
clearance to play in the 
game, but she wasn’t at full 
strength. 

“She called me and 
said, Tm playing my senior 
night,”’ Smith said. 

Cheyenne departed 
on a victorious note in her 
final game. She helped 
Okeechobee top Moore 
Haven, 57-39, with “a bunch 
of assists,” according to 
Smith, but the injury limited 
her scoring ability. 

“You could tell she 
wasn’t the same athlete, but 
she still played outstanding,” 

Smith said. “Her at 80 
percent is most girls at 100 
percent.” 

Before the game, the 
Lady Brahmans honored 


Cheyenne, Lahna and two 
other seniors. Cheyenne was 
accompanied by her parents, 
Peggy and Daniel Nunez 
Sr.; Lahna was joined by her 
parents, Mona and Preston 
Baker. 

Although season-ending 
statistics were not available, 
Smith said Cheyenne and 
Lahna finished among the 
team’s top four scorers. Lahna, 
who played for Lake Placid as a 
junior, provided a newcomer’s 
boost as did Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School 
graduate Raeley Matthews. 
The 6-foot- 1 freshman center 
made a favorable impression in 
her rookie season. 


Photo courtesy of Peggy Nunez 

Four-year Okeechobee High School varsity girls basketball player 
Cheyenne Nunez is joined by her parents, Peggy and Daniel Nunez 
Sr., during the team’s senior night ceremony Jan. 21 against 
Moore Haven. In what turned out to be Cheyenne’s final game due 
to a previous injury, Okeechobee won 59-37. 


“If she sticks with it, she’ll be a Division 
I basketball player. She was one of the best 
centers in the district,” Smith said. 

As for reinforcements next season, Smith 
expects freshman Cady Osceola will step up 
in the varsity backcourt after she generated a 
strong season on the junior varsity. 

“She had an awesome year. She will fill 
one of the positions of Lahna or Cheyenne,” 
Smith said. 

With the state playoffs in full swing in 
early February, Smith said his team would 
have been in the thick of it had the injury bug 
not bit Lahna and Cheyenne. 

“I believe if we had both of those girls 
we’d still be playing,” he said. 

After the basketball season ended, 
Lahna and Cheyenne shifted their attention 
to getting healthy in time for softball season. 



Photo courtesy of Dallas Nunez 

From left, front row: Taryn Osceola, Kendra Thomas, Kashyra Urbina, Lexi Thomas, Tiyanni 
Anderson, Preslynn Baker. From left, back row: Jana Johnson, Nena Youngblood, Naleah Billie, 
Saniya Rodrigues, Talena Holata, coach Dallas Nunez. 


Lady Seminoles shine 
in Fort Lauderdale 


STAFF REPORT 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

Lady Seminoles 10U girls volleyball team 
finished in second place in the gold division 
at the Fort Lauderdale Invite Jan. 30-31. 

The Lady Seminoles won their first 
four matches without losing a set. 


They reached the championship match 
against a team from the Palm Beach Juniors. 
Palm Beach edged the Lady Seminoles, 2- 1 , 
to claim first place. The match was as close 
as can be with the first two sets decided by 
two points and the third set decided by three 
points. 

Dallas Nunez coaches the team. 


♦ JUJITSU 

From page 1C 


school; we will test our students in a 
competition whenever we want to, but we’re 
not here to push kids into competitions; 
we’re not here to win medals,” he said. 
“What we’re focusing on is having better 
kids, better attitude, better confidence when 
they grow up.” 

Before they grow up, the kids have 
plenty of opportunities just to be kids while 
learning jujitsu. Gutierrez, who has decades 
of experience as a martial arts instructor, 
teaches a system that blends sweat with fun. 

“It’s where you reward them with play 
if they do well. Go from intense drills, 
if they do well, then to a game for five 
minutes. They love it,” Osceola said. “It’s a 
very good system and it works on kids who 


have a lot of energy, especially the younger 
kids.” 

At the end of the class in January, 
Gutierrez wrapped black tape around the 
ends of some students’ belts as recognition 
for accomplishments. The beaming students 
proceeded to embark on a joyous victory 
sprint while high-fived by their peers and 
Gutierrez. 

“He’s very good at connecting with the 
children and making them feel confident 
and getting them out there to do things they 
probably wouldn’t normally do and take 
chances,” Osceola said. 

Helping kids emerge from their shells 
while building a wealth of self-esteem they 
can use for the rest of their lives makes all 
the hard work worthwhile for Big Cypress 
Martial Arts. 

“These kids won’t show any nerves,” 
Gutierrez said. 
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Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
36th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 9th-23rd 


Florida Indian Youth Program 

• College prep program for Native American youth, ages 
14-17 

• Classes daily including STEM, Indian law studies, & 
SAT ACT prep 

• Evening and weekend activities (Skyzone trampoline 
world, bowling, swimming, shopping mall, etc.) 


• 2 week academic 
enrichment programs 

• No cost for students, 
just apply! 

• College and Career 
fair, new this year! ! 


Leadership Academy 

. Eligible for Native American students altering their 

senior year or recently graduated from high school 

• Separate academic endeavors from the Youth Program 

• Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here students get a 
chance to choose a major and/or career path 




Applications go out 
Feb. 14,2016 

Deadline to return 
Jun. 10, 2016 

Mail in all 
Applications. 

NoFa x 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 
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Real Cowboy. Real Western 


South Horidas Largest & Most Complete 
Western Store & Showroom 


Da^fe: 954-587-9000 • 6211 orange Drive, Davie, FL 33314 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Plain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches ^ 

• Leg & Arm Pain I 

' Joint Plain 


free spinal EXam 

* & CONSULTATION 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


• Muscle Plain 
• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 



POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 


(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE RATIENT AMD ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOH PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL PAYMENT. OH 8E REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 73 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVE RTtSEMENT FOR THE. FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 
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Yo Osceola helps lead Moore Haven to success 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

MOORE HAVEN — Just when it 
looked like the Moore Haven High School 
boys basketball season couldn’t get any 
better, it did, and Yopalakiyo Osceola was 
right in the middle. 

“This was the best game,” Yo said after 
his senior night Jan. 27 was capped by a 
stirring late rally that propelled the Terriers 
past rival Okeechobee, 77-74. “Pretty 
special.” 

Yo, who played his first season of 
football last fall on Moore Haven’s offensive 
line, picked a good year to make his debut 
with the basketball team. The victory against 
Okeechobee epitomized Moore Haven’s 
surge this season under first-year coach 
Matt Zinser, who guided the club to its first 
winning season (19-8) in more than a decade 
and its first appearance in the state’s regional 
playoffs since 2003. Moore Haven ended its 
regional drought thanks to its runner-up finish 
in the Class 3A-District 9 tournament that 
sent the Terriers into the regional quarterfinals 
where their season ended Feb. 11 with a loss 
to Community School of Naples. 

“It’s my first year coaching in Moore 
Haven,” Zinser said. 

“What I have learned 
is that basketball was a 
big tradition here. They 
used to win a lot of ball 
games and that’s what 
we’re trying to get it 
back to. We’re trying to 
build on this year. This 
is a good foundation 
we’ve set. We just 
got to continue to get 
better.” 

Although this 
season marks his first 
and last year with the 
team, Yo has enjoyed 
every step in playing a 
part of that foundation. 

“I like it,” he 
said. “We have good 
coaching.” 

Being the team’s 
sixth or seventh man, 

Yo has fulfilled his 
role as a 6-foot-2, 

250-pound backup 
center who comes off 
the bench to battle on 
the boards at both ends. 

For a team that loves 
to run, substitutes play 
a vital role at Moore 
Haven. 


“In basketball, you have six, seven, eight 
guys you depend on, and Yo is one of those 
guys we depend on,” Zinser said. “Yo has 
been a joy to be around. Every time he steps 
on the floor we can always depend on him 
getting rebounds and giving us solid minutes 
playing defense.” 

Yo isn’t known for his scoring, but he 
did register a season-high seven points in an 
80-58 win against Lake Placid in January. He 
scored six points each in three other games. 
Rebounding and providing size for a small, 
quick squad are what the Terriers count on 
the most from Yo. 

“Yo has a good-sized body,” Zinser said. 
“He goes in and does his job on the rebounds. 
He doesn’t really have super-duper spring off 
the ground, but he does what he’s supposed 
to do and he uses his body and blocks out and 
gets rebounds.” 

Senior night for Yo and two other Terrier 
players from the Class of 2016 started in a 
pregame ceremony. As a few students in 
the crowd yelled out his first name, Yo was 
accompanied onto the court by parents Dana 
and Richard Osceola. 

Instead of heading to the sideline after 
the ceremony, Yo received a chance to stay on 
the court as a starter at center with more than 


a dozen family members in the bleachers. 
After exchanging pre-tip handshakes with 
Okeechobee, including Brighton Reservation 
resident Demetrius Clark, Yo helped stake 
Moore Haven to an 18-10 lead after one 
quarter. 

Yo didn’t score any points in the game, 
but he notched a nifty assist with an alert pass 
in the paint to Tevon Thompson for a layup 
that gave Moore Haven a 60-58 lead early in 
the third quarter. 

Moore Haven’s trip to victory lane only 
came after the Terriers erased a four-point 
deficit with a 7-0 run to end the game. Yo was 
on the bench in the waning moments, but he 
was a big part of the postgame celebration at 
midcourt with his teammates and classmates. 

With his first seasons already in the 
books for football and basketball, Yo said he 
briefly set his sights on playing baseball but 
opted to take a break. Still, whether it was 
blocking for running backs on the football 
field or blocking shots on the basketball 
court, Yo made favorable impressions at 
every turn while helping both Terrier teams 
to winning seasons. 

“He comes in, does his job and plays 
hard,” Zinser said. “That’s all I can ask of 
him.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Accompanied by his mom, Dana, and father, Richard, Moore Haven High School senior center Yopalakiyo Osceola is greeted by 
coach Matt Zinser during a senior night ceremony for the boys basketball team Jan. 27. 



Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven High School senior center Yopalakiyo Osceola, left, battles for position against 
Okeechobee during the Terriers’ senior night victory in Moore Haven. 





Specializing in Premium Tickets 
to Concerts, Celebrity Meet & 
Greets, Theater and Sporting 
Events, Travel Worldwide and 
Concierge Services 

Upcoming Shows 

Mar 15 Rihanna;AAA 
Apr 27 Beyonce; Marlins Park 
Jun 3 Ellie Goulding; AAA 
Jun 11 Selena Gomez; AAA 
Jul 2-3 Justin Beiber; AAA 
Jun 24 Demi Lovato; BB&T 
Aug 4 Janet Jackson; BB&T 
Sep 7 Maroon 5; AAA 
Oct 25-26 Adele; AAA 

Sporting Events 

Miami Heat 
Miami Dolphins 
Miami Open Tennis 
Championships 

Pacakages Available 


Houston, TX 
Brooklyn, NY 
Rio, Brazil 
Augusta, GA 

France 


NCAA Final Four 
NBA Draft 

2016 Summer Olympic Games 
Masters Golf Tournament 
Indianapolis 500 
French Open Tennis Paris 
NBA Finals 


SitlnMvSeats 


VIP Tickets, Travel & Concierge Services 

www.SitlnMySeats.com 

Payment plans available 

Please contact Stephanie Wilcox at 786.999.31 1 7 or 
email Stephanie@SitlnMySeats.com to book today! 
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“No, you can’t search my car.” 
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The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advancement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nava Southeastern University 

Law School in 1 997, and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1 9SS. 


Have You Seen Us Online? 


Seminole Tribune 

Voice o/ live Unconquetred A » soc 

The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS. 







Visit our website at: 



Fallow' us on Faccbook: 

The Seminole Tribune ww w.seminoletribune*org 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@ Sem i noieTr ib u ne 
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Seminoles spark Moore Haven as Lady 
Terriers eye another memorable season 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

CLEWISTON — The first inning of 
Moore Haven High School’s softball game 
against Clewiston Feb. 22 indicated how 
valuable Seminole players are to the Lady 
Terriers. 

All three Seminoles in Moore Haven’s 
starting lineup - left fielder Sunni Bearden, 
shortstop Sydnee Cypress and first baseman 
Kalgary Johns - ignited the Lady Terriers to 
a fast start on the way to a 7-5 road victory. 


Sunni led off the game with a single and 
scored on a sacrifice fly by Sydnee. Four 
batters later, Kalgary drilled an RBI double 
down the left field line for a 4-0 lead. 

In all, the Seminole trio combined for 
five hits and four RBIs as Moore Haven (6-1) 
continued its strong start to the season under 
new coach Clint Raulerson. 

With Kalgary (senior), Sydnee (junior), 
Sunni (sophomore) and Diamond Shore 
(a freshman who did not play against 
Clewiston), the Tribe has all four grades 
covered. 


“They work hard. They’re a bunch of 
good kids,” Raulerson said. “I know a lot 
of their families. They’re good kids, good 
people.” 

After winning Class 3 A district and 
regional championships the past two years, 
Moore Haven is eager to add a state title atop 
its mantle. Two years ago, the Lady Terriers 
lost in the state finals. Last season, they were 
knocked out it in the state semifinals. 

“Right now they’re hungry because our 
whole motto this year is ‘finish’ because they 
haven’t been able to quite finish it,” Raulerson 



said. “They get deep in the playoffs . . . they 
don’t quite get that state title that they want. 
That’s why I told them I came here to help 
them win a state title. It’s not about me; it’s 
about them, and I want to see these kids win 
a state title this year. “ 

“We’re determined to make it to state,” 
Kalgary said. “We have a good coaching staff 
this year and I think we’ll make it.” 

Kalgary said she got off to slow start 
with the bat this season, but two hits and three 
RBIs from the No. 7 spot against Clewiston 
showed she’s back in the groove. 

“I was struggling a little bit at the 
beginning of the season, but I finally got 
started. Tonight was a good game,” said 
Kalgary, who visited the left field corner 
again in the third when she blasted a first 
pitch fastball that brought home two runners. 
Kalgary was caught in a rundown on the 
play, but that didn’t diminish an otherwise 
satisfying evening for Moore Haven. 

From the right side, switch-hitting 
Sydnee crushed a double to left-center - the 
hardest hit ball of the game - to lead off the 


sixth and scored. Sunni notched her second 
hit with a single in the sixth. 

Through the first three weeks, Moore 
Haven averaged nearly 10 runs per game. 
So far, the only hiccup came Feb. 5 with a 
10-0 loss against American Heritage, of 
Plantation, a Class 5A powerhouse whose 
starting lineup includes the Tribe’s Ahnie 
Jumper and Kiauna Martin. 

Aside from the final score, Kalgary said 
she enjoyed facing friends from the Tribe. 

“It was fun,” Kalgary said. “We’ve all 
grown up together and played together on 
travel ball and everything, so it was fun to 
play against them. They’re a good team, a 
stout team. They had good pitching, good 
hitting, good fielding, good everything.” 

Moore Haven bounced back from the 
defeat. The win against Clewiston was the 
fifth straight for the Lady Terriers, who 
turned a game-ending double play on a line 
drive back to pitcher Olivia Everett with the 
tying run at second base. 

“They’re working really hard and we’re 
pushing them really hard,” Raulerson said. 



Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Moore Haven High School sophomore Sunni Bearden sprints to first base on 
a single against Clewiston High School Feb. 22 in Clewiston. 


Moore Haven High School’s Sydnee Cypress takes a cut during an at-bat 
against Clewiston High School. Sydnee had one double and one RBI. 


Moore Haven High School first baseman Kalgary Johns applies a tag against Clewiston High School’s 
Megan Pittman in the third inning of the Lady Terriers’ 7-5 win Feb. 22 in Clewiston. 



The National Center 

for American Indian Enterprise Development 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE... 
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IT'S NOT TOO LATE, 
REGISTER TODAY! 


30th Anniversary 

National RES Las Vegas 2016 Features: 


Nearly 4,000 Attendees From 
Across The U.S. & Canada 

4 Days of Catered Networking 
Meals & Receptions 

Nearly 50 Different Training and 
Business Development Sessions 

2 Days of the Largest Native 
American Business Trade Show 

The Most Effective Networking 
Opportunities in Indian Country 


Buy Native Procurement & 
Matchmaking Expo 

National Center Business 
Innovation Forums 

RES Interactive Access 
To Capital Fair 

RES 1-Day Business 
Boot Camp 

28th Annual NCAIED I 

Scholarship Golf Tournament " 




Showcase your business to 
Tribes, Tribal Enterprises, 
Federal Agencies, 
Corporations, Native 
American Entrepreneurs 
and Business owners at 
National RES Las Vegas. 

Select Your Booth Today! 


RES BUY NATIVE PROCUREMENT & 
MATCHMAKING EXPO 19 


Have the opportunity to 
present your company's 
goods and/or services to 
buyers from federal, state, 
and local governments, 
as well as Fortune 500 
corporations. 

Register & Sign Up Today! 
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Seize this opportunity for 
individual meetings to 
discuss capital needs 
with lenders, equity 
investors, bond and 
other financing experts. 


Register & Sign Up Today! 


28TH ANNUAL NCAIED 
SCHOLARSHIP GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Before attending National 
RES Las Vegas, enjoy a 
casual networking 
opportunity at the 
beautiful Las Vegas Paiute 
Golf Club Resort on 



Monday, March 21st. 

R Register for RES LV& Golf! 


e Mean Business for Indian Country 
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THE MIRAGE HOTEL & CASINO 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE RATE 

ROOM RATE: $164 + TAXES & FEES 
CALL: 800-499-6311 

USE CODE: RES 

CUT-OFF DATE: 
FEBRUARY 26, 2016 


REGISTER TODAY AT: WWW.RES.NCAIED.ORG 
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Announcements * 


Tribune Deadlines 2016 


Bicycle motocross with Joey 


*Dates subject to change* 


Month 

Issue Date 

Deadline 

January 

Friday, January 29 

Wednesday, January 13 

February 

Monday, February 29 

Wednesday, February 10 

March 

Thursday, March 31 

Wednesday, March 16 

April 

Friday, April 29 

Wednesday, April 13 

May 

Tuesday, May 31 

Wednesday, May 1 1 

June 

Thursday, June 30 

Wednesday, June 15 

July 

Friday, July 29 

Wednesday, July 13 

August 

Wednesday, August 31 

Wednesday, August 17 

September 

Friday, September 30 

Wednesday, September 14 

October 

Monday, October 31 

Wednesday, October 12 

November 

Wednesday, November 30 

Wednesday, November 9 

December 

Friday, December 30 

Wednesday, December 14 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 


Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 


Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 


we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 



SUBMITTED BY ELGIN JUMPER 

Some memories stay with you. They reside in your heart 
of hearts. They never leave you and you can always call them 
forth. 

Often I close my eyes and go back to younger days 
when my recently deceased brother, Joey, and I raced bicycle 
motocross. I just let those times reprise themselves again and 
again upon the tablet screen of my fondest memories. Yet I 
anticipate more years ahead of trying to come to grips with his 
passing. I write this down as a gift for him, and as a way to try 
to understand the loss. 

“I just did a ‘radical’ over the tabletop!” Joey says during 
our practice runs. This is our first time racing, ever. So Joey’s all 
smiles, keyed up by a jump that is reminiscent of a “cross-up,” 
that is, performed in the following order: leveling out in midair, 
bike and rider, both with the front wheel aimed upward, that’s a 
“cross-up” whereas in a “radical” the jumper levels out, too, but 
this time, turns the front wheel downward and his or her eyes 
are directed to the rear wheel. Oh, the poetry, the artistry! 

“Make way, folks,” I kid, “Mr. Evel Knievel, his-self, 
cornin’ through.” 

We’re young Seminole racers, raring to go, and for the 
first time in our young lives we’re on a real bicycle motocross 
track. No longer are we on dream-filled tracks thrown together 
by neighborhood kids. It’s the bicentennial year this year, too, 
so there’s energy and plenty of American flags out, lots of red, 
white, and blue, everywhere. Kids get hurt out there; it just goes 
with the territory, whether in practice or during races. But we 
are in search of a righteous path, Joey and I, and these bikes 
are fast-moving works of art. Indeed, there’s a passion for bikes 
that’s truly universal. I ride the tall edge of berm. “Joey,” I say, 
“so I race first, and then, take the bike back to you, right?” 

“Yeah, don’t forget, okay.” Joey says. He walks the track, 
getting a better feel for it. 

I have just gotten a new bike that day, my 11th birthday, 
and since Joey is a year older than me, and in a different age 
group of racers, I race first, and then, race on back to the starting 
hill and hand the bike over to him, so he can race. We have 
pretty much bugged our dad every minute of every day to give 
bike racing a try here at South Florida Kartway, the local go- 
kart track that was once located near Stirling Road and 1-95. 
Oakwood Plaza and various hotels and fast-food places are 
there today. The go-kart and BMX tracks are both memories of 
the past. Change marches onward. But back in the day, BMX 
was a big deal to the youth in the area. Riders are everywhere. 
They’re riding, they’re jumping, they’re popping wheelies up 
and down growing neighborhoods and roads. 

“When are you going to buy us bikes so we can race?” is 
how we would pester our dad. 

“Well, if y’all boys really want to race, then, we’ll look 
into it,” our dad would respond. 

Mom would show a look of concern and eventually nod 
her head yes. 

But that was it. Nothing more would be uttered on the 
subject - that is until my 11th birthday! But we can only have 
the one bike for now, our dad explains, to see how we like it 
first. Okay, sounds great! Come on! Let’s do this! 

The BMX track is so crowded. There are bright lights and 
camera flashes and a PA system blares out the business of BMX 
racing. I can feel the intensity, the urgency, the purpose. I can 
see Mongoose bikes, FMF and R&R racing frames, Ashtabula 
racing forks, Oakley visors, Scott goggles, motorcycle helmets, 
aluminum racing rims, chrome mags, elbow pads, and gloves. 
The accoutrements of bike racing. And I can see the faces 
arrayed for war, some serious war faces, too, as we do more 
practice laps. Our number plates - “9” for Joey and “00” for me, 
which I would invariably alter into eyeballs with marker or duct 
tape - are fashioned from flimsy white paper plates, but we don’t 
care, we’re just kids who have a lot to learn and just happy to be 
here! We are racing! 

“Heavy bike,” I say to Joey, referring to our bike. “Heavy- 
duty rims, too.” 

“I know, I know,” he says, “but we just peddle like 
anything, like there’s no tomorrow.” 

Later, when races are drawing near, my dad says, “Well, 
we’re glad to see you boys out there, getting ready for your 
races. If you need anything - anything - we’ll be up in the 
bleachers, cheering you on. Good luck, okay.” 

With worried expressions, still, my mom and sisters say, 
“Be careful out there. Good luck!” 

We’re approaching a kind of paradise out there. Joey picks 
up on the workings of the track right off. But he knows we 
definitely have work ahead. I’m on the bike now, and just like 
that, I’m a scout on a war pony, in competition with the cavalry. 
And it isn’t going too pretty. No, wait, wait, I’m bulldogging a 
lightning-quick alligator that can race all across the muddied, 
perilous Everglades. Oh yeah! Good times! I could even prob’ly 
ride with the horse soldiers on the western Plains right now, if 
need be, they, on painted war ponies, me, on a birthday bike, 
and all of us advancing up and over green rolling hills. 


We’re pursuing our bliss, 
our long black hair waving in the 
breezes like flags and pennants 
in battle. Oh, how do we get to 
particular times in our lives? 

Memorable times. Dreams play 
a major role, and the heart, well, 
the heart has an imagination 
all its own, aspiring when so 
inspired. In flashes here and 
there, I can see American flags, 
banners, silhouettes and blurs 
of our family, of the cheering 
crowd. There’s a magic in asphalt 
and dirt and the knobby racing 
tire overjumps and berms, traversing across a “no-man’s-land,” 
the excitement and thrill of a racing night. We ride and practice 
and all the rich history of the Florida Seminoles seems to pass 
before my eyes at once, like fast editing. I’m still trying to 
process it. 

When practice first started, Joey, after taking the bike out, 
had reported back that for maximum speed we should try to 
avoid the tiny rolling mounds, surging, waving dips and rises 
of earth, called “whoop-de-dos” and stay to the edge of them 
which is more of a straightaway and hit the berm on the inside, 
never ride the crest, never grandstand over the tabletop, as in 
practice sometimes, but hug it close, embrace it, and try to stay 
close to ground. Excellent call. 

“You remember that track we set up near the rez that time?” 
Joey asks. “Through those woods? It’s something like that ...” 

We have on maroon football jerseys, worn and tom, with 
leftover padding on the elbows, blue jeans, work boots, and 
helmets, and yet, we are out there as though we are in fully- 
padded racing uniforms, just like the teams from the established 
bike shops have on. As if, to the manner borne, too! Smiling! 
Having fun! 

Joey points up to the noisy highway not too far to the west. 
“Man, I could even race those cars on 1-95 right now,” he says, 
trying to hide his smile. “But once we hit like maybe 75 miles 
per hour, this bike here might start to shaking, I don’t know.” 
He’s looking up as if watching it all play out on a giant drive-in 
movie screen. Racers are a tad wild, mind you. Just a tad. 

Race time! I recall the start, the racers at the ready, the 
pressure on the raised board that holds them at bay, and then, the 
sudden drop of the board and loud command to “go!” I recall the 
frantic peddling, the noise and gmnts and yells, the excitement 
of the crowd. I could feel elbows full of steam, bmshing against 
me, and hear the ends of handlebars making contact, tapping 
hard on other handlebar grips. There’s a whiff of muddy water 
and the smells of sweat and dirt and impending victory. But 
alas, we don’t quite place that day, no, nothing to write home 
about, at least, being mere novices and all. Tmth to tell, though, 
as far as my brother and I are concerned, we finish light-years 
ahead of those seasoned racers. 

“You know,” Joey says playfully, “Seminole warriors 
could’ve jumped over and around them blue troops, if they had 
bikes in those wars.” 

I smile and nod. “Yep,” I say. “I know.” 

And I can still close my eyes and see him, especially 
nowadays. My racing days are long over, but I still see him in 
images, radiating first in black and white, then in grays, then in 
sepia, then blues. Later, we would grow into full-fledged BMX 
racers, seasoned veterans, racing for Pirkles Bike Shop, which 
had on its team some of the fastest racers in Florida. In time, 
the Seminole Okalee Indian Village would sponsor us, and we 
would go on to race in the Orange Bowl, the Miami Baseball 
Stadium, and at fairgrounds and on dirt tracks all across Florida, 
even becoming Florida state champions, in our own right. Later 
on, Joey would even open his own extreme bike and skateboard 
shop. 

I call the memories forth and they appear. They stay with 
me, always, and together my brother and I merge into that 
magic, racing throughout Florida’s rich history, with Seminoles, 
racing forward, and on track. We didn’t understand back then, 
but we knew Seminoles were on the road of history, we need 
only look around us to see that, written there upon the racetracks 
of life, and lo and behold, how in action, how on the move. I can 
see us now as if in a vision. Often we face a storm, scanning the 
far horizon, for hope. 

In our youth, we hold our heads high and brace ourselves 
to a struggle. And one fine day we make our way down to the 
land of the sawgrass, the pine, the live oak and Spanish moss, 
yay, the big cypress. Like those who’ve gone before us, oh so 
long ago, we know survival and hardship. When loved ones 
pass away, we stay with the loss and the tears. And so, with 
remembrances and dreams of early adventures, I stay in unrest to 
recount the unforgettable stories of yesteryear. So they live on. 

After this first night of racing, we would never be the same. 

And as for my brother, well, I can see him now, in 
silhouette, on a racing bike, backlit by an orange-red sunrise. 

“Peddle on, my brother,” I say, “Peddle on.” 



Classified ad 

Wanted to buy: collector who appreciates the art and culture of the Seminole seeks early (pre-1940) beadwork, baskets, 
soffkee spoons, turbans, patchwork clothing, silver, necklaces, moccasins, etc. Contact Keith Reeves, P.O. Box 1210, Winter 
Park, FL 32790 or ISKR5@aol.com, or 407-620-9744. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFT ARELLAS 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 

www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

At one of several Bowlegs Town excavations, an archaeology team, with tribal historian and Seminole Chief Justice Willie Johns, fourth from left, is filmed 
by Committee Films March 12 for a future History Channel documentary. 

Bowlegs Town history, 
artifacts unearthed 


State ends 
legislative 
session with 
no compact 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — March 11, the 
last day of the Florida 2016 legislative 
session, came and went without ratification 
of the Seminole gaming compact. 

Senate Bill 7074 died without making 
it to the floor after weeks of critical 
legislative debate and backlash from 
outside gaming enterprises led to a handful 
of Senate and House amendments that 
muddied the issue and derailed any hope of 
passing before the deadline. 

The compact would have entered the 
Tribe into a 20-year agreement with the 
state to conduct slot machines and live 
table games, such as craps and roulette, and 
banked card games, including blackjack, 
at its seven gaming facilities. In return, 
the state stood to receive revenue sharing 
payments that would have guaranteed $3 
billion in Florida coffers during the first 
seven years. 

The Tribe already pays the state 
approximately $240 million annually, 
based on the 2010 five-year compact which 
expired in July 2015 but that the Tribe 
continues to pay in good faith. 

The actions of the Senate and House 
bring to question if legislators are versed 
in the 1988 Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(IGRA), which is intended to provide tribal 
gaming ventures on Indian land, through 
the National Indian Gaming Commission, 
advantages in the gaming world in 
order for Tribes to achieve economic 
development, financial independence and 
self-determination. 

Further, exclusivity regarding some 
games is required by law in order for the 
state to get a revenue share. 

President Mitchell Cypress said on 
March 1 7 that Tribal citizens should not be 
afraid of the future in any regard. 

“Yes, the compact was not approved 
but there are better days ahead,” President 
Cypress said. “We will continue with what 
we have; we will move forward.” 

Two moves could bring the compact 

♦ See COMPACT on page 5A 


BY PEJER B. GALLAGHER 

Special Projects Reporter 

OLD TOWN — Not far from the 
Suwannee River, historic Bowlegs Town 
rests almost like a whisper within a wide 
vista of North Florida high ground. The town 
is flanked by coastal mangroves and grassy 
plains with fingerlike waterways that slither 
west into the Gulf of Mexico and thick oak 
hammocks that shadow the Dixie County 
outback to the east. 

It was here, in 1818, that Gen. Andrew 


Jackson, leading the largest army to invade 
Florida, brought guns to kill and chase away 
Seminole Indians, bum down their 80-acre 
village and stir the embers of the frontier 
conflict into the First Seminole War. 

Today, Jackson is on the $20 bill and 
Bowlegs Town sits like a terrestrial ghost 
covered by nearly 200 years of Mother 
Nature’s rehab. 

The property that contains the tiny town 
has gone through myriad owners over the 
years and is currently owned by realtor and 
rancher H. Dale Herring. 


Upon discovering the history of what 
exists amid the 400 acres he purchased 
several years ago, Herring became a caretaker 
of Bowlegs Town and the first owner to allow 
professional archaeologists to undertake a 
thorough examination of the site. 

“I don’t want any money from this. I’m 
a businessman, but I don’t look at this as a 
business opportunity,” Herring told Seminole 
Chief Justice Willie Johns, who visited 
the area March 12. “I’m not going to sell 

♦ See BOWLEGS TOWN on page 4A 


Betty Mae feted at D.C. women’s event 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — A whirlwind trip 
to Washington, D.C. by family of Betty Mae 
Tiger Jumper featured the late Seminole 
leader among distinguished women, living 
and passed, who have contributed historically 
to public service and government. 


The March 19 event, hosted by the 
National Women’s History Project, honored 
1 6 women whose dedication put faces to what 
it means to be powerful American females. 
They ranged from Isabel Gonzalez, who 
secured citizenship for the people of Puerto 
Rico, to NASA’s Nancy Grace Roman, who 
is considered the “Mother of Hubble” in 
outer space. 


A full page in the event program heralded 
Betty Mae Tiger Jumper’s 88-year lifetime of 
accomplishments . 

Her struggles began as a baby in 1922 
when her very existence as the daughter of 
a Seminole mother and French father was 
threatened. 

“Back then, the Tribe was prejudiced. 
My mother had to fight most of her life for 
not being full-blood but she 
proved not only was she Native 
American, she was tribal,” 
her son Moses Jumper Jr. said 
during the first Betty Mae 
Jumper Memorial Rodeo Feb. 
20 at Big Cypress Reservation. 

Jumper rose to challenges 
early on. By age 14 she was the 
first Seminole to speak Creek, 
Mikasuki and read and write 
English so perfectly that she 
became an interpreter for Tribe 
leaders. Later, she became the 
first Seminole to graduate high 
school, first to earn a nursing 
degree, first woman to hold 
the seat of Tribe Chairman 
among all Tribes nationwide, 
and the only female founder 
of the United South & Eastern 
Tribes (USET) coalition of 26 
federally recognized Tribes. 

Jumper helped establish the 
Tribe’s first newspaper, was the 
first Health Department director 
and served as the reservation 
truant officer and crossing 
guard at Stirling Road and State 
Road 441 for Broward County 
Schools. 

Eight family members 
including Moses Jumper Jr. and 


two of his siblings, Boettner “Ruggy” Jumper 
and Scarlett Young, attended the D.C. event 
dubbed “Working to Form a More Perfect 
Union; Honoring Women in Public Service 
and Government.” 

Also attending were Laquita Jumper, 
Mike Tiger, Judy Tiger, Alexis Jumper, 
Rhonda Jumper and TJ Young. 

Molly Murphy MacGregor, executive 
director and a co-founder of the National 
Women’s History Project, greeted the family 
before the presentation began. 

“It’s incredible that you could travel all 
this way to be here,” MacGregor said. “We 
had to have Mrs. Jumper celebrated today. 
She was the first female chief among Native 
American Tribes and here it is 2016 and we 
might elect our first female president.” 

For tribal children, Betty Mae Tiger 
Jumper was always a mother figure. While 
she worked tirelessly to establish the Tribe, 
manage the newspaper, run the Health 
Department, write books about her life and 
timeless Seminole stories, she also fed and 
clothed countless children and ensured they 
attended school. 

Mike Tiger recalled his aunt, the sister 
of his father Howard Tiger, catching children 
cutting school and countering their every 
excuse. 

“The Tribe is just a big family. It always 
was and it still is,” Mike Tiger said. 

If the kids said they didn’t have shoes 
to wear, she reached into her car and pulled 
a pair out. Every few weeks she’d park at 
a street comer, beep her horn and wait for 
children to gather around to receive clothes 
that she had collected from donations and 
sized specifically for them. In the mix were 
loads of canned goods and other staples, 

♦ See BETTY MAE on page 8A 



Eileen Soler 

Family of the late Betty Mae Tiger Jumper pose March 19 at The Hamilton restaurant in Washington, D.C. following a 
National Women’s History Project luncheon during which Jumper was honored along with 15 other women throughout 
the United States for contributions to public service and government. 


‘Citizen 
archaeology’ 
bills die in 
committee 


BYTETER B . GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — To the relief 
of Native American Tribes in Florida, the 
state Legislature ended its 2016 session 
March 11 with both House Bill 803 and 
Senate Bill 1054 dead in committee. 

Had the Citizens Archaeology Permit 
(CAP) bills been passed and signed into 
law by Gov. Rick Scott, anyone with a 
$100 permit, without any degree, license 
or experience in archaeology, would 
have been able to dig by hand or trowel 
to excavate artifacts in state-owned 
submerged lands, as long as they reported 
the location of any finds to the state. 

“It’s over. Unless they try to come back 
in a special session, we can stop worrying,” 
said Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse. 

Florida had a similar program from 
1994 until 2005 that was deemed a failure; 
it was not a law, but a program of the state 
Division of Historical Resources called 
Isolated Finds Program (IFP). It was killed 
when a Florida Bureau of Archaeological 
Research (BAR) study proved that 
most artifacts collected under the IFP 
were unreported and underreported. In 
fact, the BAR survey found 78 percent 
noncompliance, in line with a similar 
program tried temporarily - and killed - in 
South Carolina. 

“These bills are not about children 
innocently picking up an artifact at the 
park,” archaeologist Sarah Miller, of the 
Florida Public Archaeology Network, 
wrote on the South Florida Wildlands 
Association Facebook page. “They are 
about criminal mining of state resources . . . 
The people of Florida already own them, 
and they are not for sale.” 


Constitutional 
amendment 
ballots due 
noon, April 12 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

A secretarial election to amend 
the constitution and add a sixth Tribal 
Council member to represent Immokalee 
is underway. 

The election is being administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Ballots were sent to Tribal citizens 
tribalwide by the BIA and must arrive in 
the Hollywood post office box by noon on 
April 12 to be counted. Ballots must be 
sent through the U.S. Postal Service. 

Supervisor of elections Naomi 
Wilson said Tribal citizens should allow 
at least four days for the mailed ballot 
to get to Hollywood; more time may be 
necessary for ballots coming from outlying 
reservations, she said. 

“People can even come to Hollywood 
and mail the ballots from here,” Wilson 
said. “That would be the best thing to do.” 

Registration ended March 18 and 582 
of the 2,206 eligible voters ages 18 and 
older registered to vote. For the election to 
be valid, 30 percent, or 175, of those 582 
must cast their vote. The outcome will be 
determined by a simple majority. 

“If you registered, vote,” Wilson said. 
“It’s a very interesting process and it’s not 
often you get to make a change. Whether 
you are for it or against it, you have to 
vote.” 

Tribal Council unanimously approved 
sending a request to the Secretary of the 
Interior for an election during its Nov. 
13 meeting after Immokalee Reservation 

+ See AMENDMENT on page 5A 
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Editorials 


Birthday number 72: 
Butterflies, J. Walker 


• James E. Billie 

M arch 20. On that morning I 
woke up, walked outside my 
chickee hut, sat down in a 
rocking chair on my porch and greeted the 
day. I thought my mind was playing with me 
when I looked out in my yard: There were 
hundreds of butterflies flying all over the 
place. 

They were everywhere, even flying 
over my chickee hut. I thought this must be 
a special blessing for me - butterflies flying 
around on my birthday. 

Then I realized that they were coming 
from the orange grove beside my chickee. 
The orange trees were in bloom and the 
familiar smell of orange blossoms filled the 
air. I suppose the butterflies were attracted 
to the flowers, but, yet for a brief moment, 
I thought the butterflies were there for me. 
LOL. 

I have turned 72 years old. When I 
thought about that, I knew there were only 28 
years until I hit 100 years old. If everything 
goes well, if there are no more strokes, no 
more gall bladder surgeries, no more back 
surgeries, I may be able to make it. 

I started my birthday with a good ole 
friend of mine I met in 1965. His name is 


Johnny Walker. 

Took a sip and then 
I washed it down 
with another friend 
of mine, Muscadine 
wine. Not Muscatel! 

Later that day, 
during the evening, 
my family lit a 
cigarette lighter and 
sang the birthday 
song, with my dogs 
howling in the 
background. It was 
one of the funniest moments of my life. But 
I enjoyed it. 

I know there are a few other people bom 
on the same day I was and I would like to 
say, “Happy Belated Birthday” to you all. 
With all the physical problems I’ve gone 
through, I am limited to what I can do. No 
more wrestling alligators, no more flying 
helicopters and airplanes, no more walking 
the swamps like I used to. But the Seminole 
Tribe and life itself has treated me well. 

For that, I thank you. And I hope you 
enjoy your birthday. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Seminole Tribe 
and mascots 


• Stephanie Bowers Hiatt 

I would like to continue the 
conversation regarding Native 
American mascots and Native 
American Tribes and offer my opinions. 
I am a citizen of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. My name is Stephanie Bowers 
Hiatt, and I was born on the reservation 
and raised in Florida until I was 18 
years old when I moved to Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota to attend college at the 
University of Sioux Falls. 

The educational opportunities 
afforded to me because of my Native 
American heritage have been generous. 
Currently, I am working toward my 
doctorate of education through Hamline 
University. I am proud to call myself a 
Native American and feel honored that 
Florida State University chooses to use 
Seminoles as its mascot. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
Florida State University have had a long- 
standing, great relationship. Currently at 
Florida State University, a reenactment 
is performed before football games. As 
written by NPR.org (Nov. 28, 2015), 
Osceola, one of the Seminoles’ most 
iconic leaders is represented and enters 
the stadium wearing tribal patchwork 
with a “feathered, flaming spear in 
hand, on top of a galloping horse named 
Renegade.” Upon approaching the 50- 
yard line, Osceola hurls the flaming 
spear among cheering football fans. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida is 
known for being “The Unconquered 
Tribe” having never signed a peace treaty 
with the United States government. 
Seminole Tribe citizens are very proud 
of this fact and Florida State University 
understands this and celebrates it by 
having a life-size statue in front of their 
stadium titled “Unconquered.” 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
is called “The Unconquered Tribe” 
because between 1817 and 1858, the 
Seminoles fought three wars with U.S. 
troops. They never lost those battles, 
which they fought to a draw, and never 
declared surrender. Osceola was a 
military leader within the Tribe and he 
was determined to not leave Florida. As 
the story goes, during negotiations with 
the U.S. government, Osceola pushed 


his way to the front of the meeting 
and put a knife through the peace 
treaty. I am very proud of my Tribe’s 
history and heritage. This story of my 
“Unconquered” Tribe is very personal 
to me as well because my half-sister’s 
last name is Osceola. 

In recent years, the NCAA has 
attempted to remove the Seminole 
mascot from Florida State University. 
However, Seminole Tribe leaders are 
proud of the unconquered spirit that is 
symbolized by the representation of this 
mascot. 

In fact, a former council member 
for the Tribe, Max Osceola, was quoted 
in the Sun- Sentinel, saying, “We never 
signed a peace treaty with the United 
States government, we’re not about to 
roll over for the NCAA.” 

The relationship between the 
Seminole Tribe and the United States 
has been strenuous to say the least. For 
example, currently in Washington, D.C. 
at the Vietnam Memorial a statue stands 
representing the many different races 
who fought in Vietnam. Even though 
Native Americans were the largest 
minority group per capita who fought 
in Vietnam, a Native American is not 
represented on the statue. My father, 
Stephen Bowers, works for the Tribe 
and has been a liaison between the 
Tribe and the U.S. government for his 
entire career. He is currently working 
on the American Indian Vietnam 
Memorial Initiative (AIVMI) for the 
Seminole Tribe. If you’re interested in 
reading more about this project, check 
out AIVMI.org. 

What I find offensive is Andrew 
Jackson’s picture on the $20 bill 
because this is a man who is known 
for the Indian Removal Act and caused 
tens of thousands of Native Americans 
to leave their home and relocate during 
the Trail of Tears. Andrew Jackson 
had numerous chances to allow Native 
Americans to stay on their native land, 
but he rejected the Native American’s 
wishes. 

Stephanie Bowers Hiatt is a 
second-year doctorate of education 
student at Hamline University. She has 
been married for 18 years and has three 
boys. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Milford Wayne Donaldson, president of the federal Advisory Council on Historic Preservation and Chairman James E. Billie sign a historic agreement 
March 24 on Harbour Island that will give the Seminole Tribe greater authority over its cultural places and resources. 


Historic agreement gives 
Seminoles cultural control 


• Paul N. Backhouse 

H istory will mark March 24, 2016 
as the day the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida took a huge step 
forward in assuming greater authority over 
the cultural places and things Seminoles 
care about. At the Westin Tampa Harbour 
Island, Chairman James E. Billie added 
strength Hotel to Seminole sovereignty 
when he signed a unique agreement with the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
the independent agency of the United States’ 
government that promotes the preservation, 
enhancement and productive use of the 
nation’s historic resources. 

Previously, decisions regarding 
American Indian cultural resources were 
made by federal agencies in Washington, 
D.C. except for the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida; that situation remains unchanged. 
But now, decisions regarding Seminole 
resources will be in Seminole hands and 
based on Seminole values. 

To understand how this happened, we 
need to rewind time more than a decade. 
Since the establishment of the Seminole 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) 
by tribal resolution in 2001, THPO staff has 
been busily working toward one singular 
objective: to promote Seminole tribal 
sovereignty through protection of the Tribe’s 
cultural heritage. We do this every day, 
working with community citizens, to identify 
the places and things that are important for 
future generations of the Tribe. 

Our work puts us in contact with 
other departments involved with planning 
and development on the reservations. We 
coordinate with those departments to ensure 
that no places of cultural importance are 
impacted during the planning process. The 
trouble is that there are a huge number of 
non-tribal stakeholders required to sign off 
on any project, most of whom have never 
stepped foot on a Seminole reservation. 

A trip to the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians reservation several years ago 
demonstrated clearly the problem that 
Tribal citizens everywhere face: a frustrated 
planning director showed us a process 
whereby Tribal citizens had more than 100 


forms to complete prior to getting a homesite 
on reservation. Clearly, the process was 
broken. Back in South Florida, Tribal citizens 
told the same story, sometimes waiting 10 
years or more to receive authorization from 
federal agencies for a homesite. 

Why does historic preservation matter 
in this process? The answer: review under 
Section 106 of the National Historic 
Preservation Act is one of the processes that 
needs to take place as part of the application 
process for any on-reservation construction 
project. Authority to sign off on such 
reviews is retained by the federal agency that 
is permitting or funding the project - none of 
which have offices in Seminole country. 

The Tribe must, therefore, complete 
a survey of the property and submit the 
resultant report to an agency for review 
and final authorization. Oftentimes, these 
reports sit on a desk somewhere, lost among 
the myriad of other reports requiring the 
attention of the agency official. In this 
system, delays are inevitable. The bottom 
line is that Tribal citizens have long wait 
times to get the housing and other projects 
they desperately need. 

One of our primary goals is to work 
toward gaining greater control over the 
on-reservation process, giving greater 
authority over decision-making to the Tribal 
communities and government. We began 
work in 2009 on developing operational 
manuals of everything that we do, as the first 
step toward this goal. This was a laborious 
process, as no such manuals existed 
previously and there was no template to 
work from. Slowly but surely, a process 
emerged whereby on-reservation review 
projects could be tracked and the number 
of days for review tabulated. Once we had 
our processes in order, we began work 
on developing a Tribal Cultural Resource 
Ordinance that would put more control back 
in the hands of the Tribe. 

Another step we have always looked 
toward was the ability to substitute federal 
provisions for Section 106 reviews with the 
Tribe’s own Cultural Resource Ordinance. 
We knew that, theoretically, this was 
possible; however, only one Tribe to date 
(Narraganset Indian Tribe, Charleston, 


Rhode Island) had achieved a similar 
outcome. Nonetheless, we continued with 
our work. By 2013, Tribal Council approved 
its own Cultural Resource Ordinance. In the 
meantime, the federal government, realizing 
that delays in tribal housing permitting 
were a big issue, passed the 2012 Helping 
Expedite and Advance Responsible Tribal 
Home Ownership (HEARTH) Act. This act 
allowed the Tribe to adopt its own ordinances 
to govern leasing on tribal reservations. 

For the THPO, the act simply passed 
Section 106 review obligations from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). 

Working under the Tribal Cultural 
Resources Ordinance, we are very excited 
to have reduced the average project review 
time to 25.5 days in 2016 while maintaining 
a very high standard for the protection of 
important cultural sites and places. After two 
years of working closely with the federal 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
we were finally ready to put an agreement 
in front of both the Seminole Tribal Council 
and the federal Advisory Council which 
would allow provisions of the Tribal Cultural 
Resource Ordinance to completely replace 
federal regulations for carrying out Section 
106 reviews on reservations; an outcome 
that far exceeds what any other Tribe has 
ever accomplished. 

Tribal Council unanimously approved 
the proposed agreement at the February 2016 
Special Council Meeting at Big Cypress. 
The Advisory Council also approved the 
substitution by majority vote of its members 
in mid-March. 

When the Chairman signed this historic 
agreement on Harbour Island on March 24, 
2016, following an invocation by medicine 
man Bobby Henry, it represented a huge 
step forward: The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
can now look after its own resources and 
make the timely, efficient decisions that will 
ultimately affect its citizens. 

Paul N. Backhouse, Ph.D., RPA, is 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum director and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer. 
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Big Cypress cattle drive, rodeo 
honors the late Bert Frazier 



Beverly Bidney 

Gray skies and liquid sunshine do not halt the 20th annual Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo. Andre Juniper, at right, leads the drive March 19 through 
Big Cypress Reservation. 


Another delay 
for Hendry FPL 
plant hearing 

BY EILEENJOLER 

Staff Reporter 

HENDRY COUNT Y— Florida Power 
& Light (FPL) was granted another delay 
by the Hendry County Board of County 
Commissioners for a final public reading of 
amendments to the county’s comprehensive 
land use plan needed to pave the way for 
electrical power facilities on land adjacent 
to Big Cypress Reservation. 

The last reading was to be presented 
March 8 but commissioners, citing ongoing 
discussions with landowners affected by 
the changes, voted instead to postpone the 
reading to April 12. 

Three amendments likely to be passed 
include one that adds “electrical generating 
facility” as a new future land use category; 
one that adds a subarea policy specific to 
3,127 acres next door to the Big Cypress 
Reservation; and one that changes the 
zoning on the 3,127 acres from agriculture 
to electrical generating facility on the 
county’s comprehensive plan future land 
use map. 

The continuance is the second delay 
in FPL’s effort to tweak the language of 
the county land plan and ultimately allow 
power generating facilities whether solar, 
gas or other on FPL land immediately north 
of the reservation line through Deer Fence 
Canal along County Road 833. 

Recent discussions with Tribe leaders 
have resulted in substantial modifications 
to previous amendment change petitions, 
according to documents filed with the 
county Feb. 22 prior to the rescheduled 
reading. 

The most significant change is FPL’s 
new plan to use the 3,127-acre area for 
solar power generation only, at least for 
10 years. The solar panels and associated 
apparatus will be no higher than 20 feet 
tall and staged no less than 100 feet from 
County Road 833 and the north border of 
Big Cypress, according to documents. 

A massive gas-powered electric plant - 
one of the largest in the United States - was 
originally planned for the site. 

The power company also owns about 
4,500 acres north of the proposed solar 
plant location flanked by several plots that 
still belong to McDaniel Ranch. During a 
Feb. 8 Big Cypress community meeting, 
FPL representatives used a map to illustrate 
that the original and larger plant, complete 
with three 15-story steam towers, would be 
moved to the northern site. 

“We’re committed to being a good 
neighbor in the communities we serve” 
read a handout provided by FPL to 
community residents. “Under the current 
draft agreement, FPL would limit future 
power generation on our southern property 
to low-profile solar facilities only.” The 
handout also stated “FPL’s potential natural 
gas-fueled power plant would be moved 
approximately 3 miles farther away.” 

County commissioners have so far 
sided with FPL against objections from 
environmentalists and Tribal citizens. 

About a dozen protesters walked March 
8 in front of the Clewiston city commission 
chambers where county commissioners met 
inside. 

“They (commissioners) need to retire 
from their jobs if they think they represent 
any of us,” said protester Samuel Tommie, 
a Tribal citizen and Big Cypress resident. 
“The fact that [FPL] will be polluting the 
water and destroying God’s creation should 
be enough to stop them.” 

Commissioners did not discuss 
the issue but Hendry County Planning 
and Community Development Director 
Margaret Emblidge stated that the gas 
generation plant originally planned for the 
south property was off the table. 

The name of the facility has also been 
changed from Hendry Next Generation 
Clean Energy Center to Hendry Solar 
Energy Center. 

Still, concerned citizens, including 
Tommie, spoke publicly against the plant 
during a public comment period. 

“You need to stop the rezoning and 
consider what is really happening. You will 
be opening the door and inviting the gas 
power plant to come in later on,” Tommie 
said. 

Ruddy Kijewsky, who represented 
Everglades Earth First, said the promise of 
solar power is not good enough. 

“We need to remind people what 
industrial solar power will look like because 
it will still cut a swath through sensitive 
land. It will still be destructive,” Kijewsky 
said. 

But while ongoing discussions 
between FPL and Tribe officials have led to 
some hope for compromise, no mention of 
the north end property becoming home to a 
gas powered electric power plant is made in 
the amendment revisions. 

The Tribe’s struggle to block the power 
company from building near the reservation 

+ See FPL on page 5A 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Honorary Trail 
Boss Bert Frazier was remembered fondly 
as a cattle owner, medicine man and church 
deacon during the 20th annual Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive & Rodeo on March 19 in Big 
Cypress. 

Cattle owners were called cow hunters 
in the days of the open range and Frazier, 
1898-1984, was one of the first. 

“They had to chase cows in the woods,” 
said Jonah Cypress, son of Junior Cypress, 
one of the first to help establish the Big 
Cypress cattle enterprise and for whom the 
cattle drive is named. “Today, we have them 
fenced in, but they were the ones who paved 
the way for us.” 

Those pioneers are honored annually 
with the cattle drive, which was created in 
1997 by Paul Bowers, Richard Bowers and 
Moses Jumper Jr. President Mitchell Cypress 
said the idea stemmed from the state’s Great 
Florida Cattle Drive in 1995 to commemorate 
the cattle industry. Cattle were brought to 
Florida by the Spaniards about 500 years 
ago. 

“Tribal members have been in the cattle 
industry for centuries,” said Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank. “In the 1700s they 
traded cattle with Cuba and the Bahamas. 
They were in international business before it 
was a term.” 

In Frazier’s day in the 1940s, Big 
Cypress was 40,000 acres of open range 
with two or three pens. It would take days to 
round up cattle. 

“This cattle drive is a way of honoring 
the founding group of cattle owners who got 
us started,” Rep. Frank said. “Now we’re 
one of the largest cattle producers in the 
country. If it wasn’t for their perseverance, 
we wouldn’t be where we are today.” 

President Cypress, grandson of the 
first Honorary Trail Boss Junior Cypress, 
remembered Frazier from his childhood in 
Big Cypress. 

“He used to ride on an old military split 
Calvary saddle on a bay horse,” President 
Cypress said. “I thought he was elderly but 


HOLLYWOOD — Members of 
the Cooper City High School band wind 
ensemble visited Hollywood Reservation on 
a recent February morning to sit under the 
canopy of the historic, revered Council Oak 
tree and ponder its greatness. 

“Kids grew up playing under the tree. 
Once, it was hit by lightning and almost 
died ... it represents the undying life of the 
Tribe,” Tiffany Cochran, a field technician 
for the Tribal Historic Preservation Office, 
told students during a brief presentation. 

Cooper City High’s band director 


he was probably in his prime. He was quite 
a man and I’m proud the gentleman is being 
honored today.” 

Frazier had two sons, Robert and 
Henry Bert. Frazier’s grandson Jimmie Bert 
participated in the cattle drive. 

Frazier’s nephew Billy Cypress said 
his uncle allowed children to fish in a lake 
near his home - mostly because the kids left 


Chandler Wilson said he brought the students 
to the spot to “experience” the presence of the 
tree, learn about its place in Seminole history 
and use the newfound knowledge to better 
interpret and perform the symphonic piece 
“Council Oak” by contemporary composer 
David Gillingham. 

“Musicians have to know what they are 
playing about to emotionally understand 
it. Being here, physically, makes it more 
monumental. It gives them an emotional 
connection,” Wilson said. 

Listed in the Tribal Register of 
Historic Places and the National Register 
of Historic Places, the tree was part of the 
original Seminole settlement in the early 


him with plenty of fish to eat. At one time 
he owned the only vehicle on the entire 
reservation - a truck with long running 
boards that people would hitch rides on 
while clinging for dear life. But he was also 
great about driving people to Immokalee for 
shopping and other needs. 

“I remember him as a medicine man,” 
Jonah Cypress said. “He used to doctor us. 


1820s long before Hollywood existed. 
Held as a community meeting spot since 
the reservation was established as Dania 
Reservation in 1926, it became an official 
place for ceremonies in 1957 when the 
Tribe’s constitution was signed in its shade. 

Gillingham’s 11 -minute composition for 
band and wind ensemble, created to honor the 
Tribe and the Council Oak, was completed in 
2001 and introduced publicly in 2002 by the 
Florida All- State Honor Band in Tampa. 

Wilson said “Council Oak,” a 13-stanza, 
401 -word poem written by Moses Jumper 
Jr. that personifies the tree’s endurance and 
strength and inspired the symphonic piece, 
was read and discussed during band class. 


He was a quiet man, a humble man.” 

By the 1970s, Frazier’s cattle days were 
behind him. Frazier became a deacon at Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church and a healer in 
the Seminole ways. 

“He was a well-respected man,” 
President Cypress said. “We all looked up to 
him.” 


The Cooper City teens presented the 
piece March 9 at Dillard High School in 
Fort Lauderdale during the District 15 High 
School Concert MPA South assessment 
of high school bands. On a scale of 1 to 
6 in terms of performance difficulty, the 
composition is rated 6 by the Florida 
Bandmasters Association. 

Wilson said Cooper City earned the 
highest (A+) scores in all areas of the 
assessment and will go on to compete at a 
statewide review in Vero Beach April 27-29. 

Gillingham, professor of music 
composition at Central Michigan University, 
said he was commissioned in early 2001 by 
the Florida Bandmasters Association to write 
an original piece for band performances - 
but with the request, came a suggestion to 
research Seminole history. 

A series of leads took Gillingham from 
a Jacksonville high school to a Hollywood 
historian, the Smithsonian Institute and the 
United States Printing Office in Washington, 
D.C., and to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum at the 
Big Cypress Reservation. At the Museum, he 
came across Jumper’s poem. 

“When I found the poem and read it, I 
jumped for joy. I thought, ‘Here is the whole 
story and it is all put down in poetry.’ It 
was all lined up so well,” Gillingham said 
in a telephone interview from his Michigan 
home. 

Employing some recurring musical 
themes from Seminole songs recorded 
in the early 1930s and now held at the 
National Museum of the American Indian 
in Washington, D.C., Gillingham composed 
the piece to follow Jumper’s poem. It begins 
with reflective percussion sounds that lead 
into Indian flutes. The composition develops 
and changes with intensity and reflective 
sound through poem text. 

The music has been performed by 
high school and college bands nationwide, 
including the University of Minnesota, the 
Lakota West Symphonic Band from Lakota 
West High School in West Chester, Ohio, 
Moanalua High School in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
and Taravella High School in Coral Springs. 

Guy Aloni, a senior percussionist in the 
band, said he was “intrigued” by the history 
of the Council Oak and surprised that it 
stands so royally and nearly untouched along 
Hollywood’s urban State Road 7 corridor. 

“Being here gives me a lot more context. 

+ See COUNCIL OAK on page 5A 



Eileen Soler 

Historical photographs that depict the history of the Council Oak tree in Hollywood are displayed for band students of Cooper City High School to help 
prepare for a performance of a symphonic work that honors the tree, the Tribe and a poem called ‘The Council Oak’ written by Moses Jumper Jr. 


+ See more CATTLE photos on page 5A 

Council Oak enlightens school 
band about musical namesake 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 
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♦ BOWLEGS TOWN 

From page 1A 

any artifacts. I want the history associated 
with this important site to be preserved and 
protected. I want to do the right thing out 
here. You folks tell me what I should do.” 

Accompanying Justice Johns were 
Tribal citizens Quenton Cypress and 
Tucomah Robbins, Andrew Weidman from 
the Seminole Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO), Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
Director Paul Backhouse and THPO chief 
data analyst Juan Cancel. 

The subject of Bowlegs Town emerged 
on the Seminole radar three years ago 
when Silver River Museum Director Scott 
Mitchell borrowed several cases of artifacts 
unearthed on the Herring property to show 
his friend Mary Jene Koenes in Big Cypress. 
They brought the cases to Backhouse, who 
later discussed the site with retired South 
Florida archaeologist Brent Weisman. 

Weisman, who has walked the site 
several times over the past 30 years, was 
also there to greet the Seminole visitors; 
he has advised SEARCH (Southeastern 
Archaeology Services), the Gainesville- 
based firm working the site. 

“It is quite remarkable to find a private 
site this important which has an owner who 
is totally dedicated to historical research 
and preservation, who will protect the site 
from those who would plunder it for profit,” 
Weisman said. “It is no less than remarkable. 
I hate to say this, but more often than not, the 
opposite is usually the case.” 

Both Weisman and Backhouse praised 
amateur archaeologist John Edwards, 
a surveyor by trade who has carefully 
documented the site with drawings and 
photographs and preserved each musket ball, 
tool, blade, bead, pot, etc. found on the site. 

“How fortuitous it was that this man, 
with all of his local knowledge, was here in 
this area and able to connect and work with 
the owner so well,” said Backhouse, whose 
office regularly fields bad news regarding 
Seminole sites and artifacts on private 
property. “Every week we find out about 
people who ruin precious historical sites like 
this. And it is usually for greed, for personal 
profit.” 

History is often both vague and incorrect 
regarding Seminoles named Bowlegs. 
What is known is that Bowlegs (referred 
to in modern times as “Billy” Bowlegs I) 
was a nephew of noted Seminole Chief 
Cowkeeper, brother of King Payne and uncle 
to Micanopy - all well-known to the U.S. 
military as important Seminole War leaders 
from the Alachua band situated in Paynes 
Prairie. In 1812, in retaliation for attacks on 
U.S. camps in south Georgia, a force led by 
Col. Daniel Newnan wiped out a Seminole 
camp at Paynes Prairie, killing leader Payne. 

Bowlegs took over for his brother and 
eventually led the Seminoles 60 miles west 
to high ground just north of the Suwannee. 
There, more than 100 Seminoles settled in, 
building homes, hunting, farming, fishing, 
living life in the community eventually 
known to the enemy as Bowlegs Town. 

Border conflicts between the United 
States and Spanish Florida and pressure 
from settlers moving south into Alabama, 
North Carolina and Georgia pushed more 
and more Southeastern Indians to join their 
brother Indians native to North Florida. 

These migrations brought settlers 
and Indians to the brink of outright war. 
Jackson also stepped into the quarrel with 
a “cleansing” goal: to push Indians out of 
areas the whites wanted, recover runaway 
slaves and bring escaped criminals to justice. 
He roared into Spanish Florida, without 
congressional permission. 

Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
defended Jackson’s actions, describing 
Florida as “a derelict open to the occupancy 
of every enemy, civilized or savage, of the 
United States, and serving no other earthly 
purpose than as a post of annoyance to them.” 

Leading a force of more than 3,000 
troops, Jackson stormed across North 
Florida from Atlantic to Gulf, taking the 
“Seminole problem” head on. He burned all 
in his path, summarily executing captured 
Seminoles and plundering everything from 
tiny Negro camps to Bowlegs Town, the 
largest Seminole community in Florida, 


starting the first of three Seminole Wars. 

“To the Seminoles, it was all just one 
big, long war stretching over 40 years. There 
were no beginnings or endings of one war 
to another for the Seminoles,” Justice Johns 
said. 

By the time Jackson reached Bowlegs 
Town, he found it already abandoned and 
ordered it looted for food and supplies. 

“There wasn’t much there for 3,000 
men,” Weisman said. “The Seminoles had 
taken their cows with them.” 

Jackson torched the place, then left to 
search for the runaways. 

The Indians who escaped were tracked 
down and captured and held at either Egmont 
Key (west of St. Petersburg) or Cat Island 
(south of Mississippi) until steamboats took 
the prisoners up the Mississippi River to 
join Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks and other 
Southeastern Indians walking the “Trail of 
Tears” to Indian lands out west. 

The Adams-Onis Treaty (signed in 
1819 and ratified two years later) ceded 
Spain’s Florida territory to the United States. 
Further treaties cemented the deportation of 
Southeastern Indians. 

Jackson’s attack on Bowlegs Town 
severed ancestral connections with 
indigenous people living to the north, 
separating off an enemy that the Americans 
would describe as “Seminole.” 

Bowlegs eluded capture, doubled back 
from the coast and disappeared into the 
Central Florida jungles, where historians 
surmise he died in 1821. 

Another Billy Bowlegs, who was 8 
years old when Bowlegs Town was burned, 
emerged as a precocious leader alongside 
Osceola, Jumper, Wildcat and Sam Jones 
during the latter years of the Second 
Seminole War (1828-1842). Bowlegs’ 1855 
ambush on 1st Lt. George L. Hartsuff’s 
Army detachment began the Third Seminole 
War, the unruly chief’s eventual “arranged” 
surrender and deportation fast-tracked the 
end of military conflicts between the few 
remaining Seminoles (hiding in the Big 
Cypress and Everglades swamps) and the 
U.S. 

“There is so much history out here. This 
is a very special place to us Seminoles,” 
said Justice Johns, who was interviewed on 
camera for a Committee Films television 
documentary. “We hope this place and 
everything they find will always be protected 
and treated with proper respect, as they have 
been doing. This is a very good situation for 
historic preservation out here. Believe me, 
you don’t see this every day.” 

Teams of archaeologists shoveled and 
sifted through small squared-off areas of 
land for historical items. Inside a nearby 
office building, display cases filled with 
artifacts found at the site cover desks and 
maps adorn walls. 

“I’ve never seen anything like this,” 
said Backhouse, who expressed the hope that 
someday the “amazingly well-preserved” 
artifacts would be housed in a public 
institution that can tell the significance of the 
Seminole story throughout Florida history. 

Herring said that while the site “just 
fell into my lap ... it’s my responsibility to 
make the most of it. I want to make this site 
as good as it can be and shine a good light on 
the Seminoles, a people almost exterminated 
from their native lands.” 

Herring hopes to oversee a complete 
archaeological project, an undertaking that 
could take years and cost a lot of money, 
said Weisman, who described a painstaking 
ordeal which may include the boring of test 
holes a few meters apart across the entire 
80-acre site. “Don’t get me wrong. It can be 
done. And it can be done right.” 

Herring hopes to form public-private 
partnerships in the creation of what he 
calls an “archaeology mitigation bank.” He 
described an infrastructure similar to current 
wetlands mitigation banks: a historic area 
of archaeological significance that finances 
restoration and/or preservation by using 
compensation provided by developers 
in other parts of Florida for unavoidable 
impacts to archaeologic resources, including 
those permitted by government authority. 

“Other states have this, but Florida 
does not,” Herring said. “This is something 
Florida really needs. How many other sites 
like Bowlegs Town are there out there, 
threatened with destruction?” 



Top Map: Present-Day Map of Florida, Displaying Seminole Reservations and Major Cities 
Bottom Map: 1818 Boyd's Map of Jackson's Eastern Route in Northern Florida 





Peter B. Gallagher 

Local archaeologist John Edwards, right, explains his artifact labeling system to Tribal citizens 
Quenton Cypress, Tucomah Robbins and Chief Justice Willie Johns. 




Peter B. Gallagher 

On site at Bowlegs Town, archaeologist Brent Weisman, left, answers questions from landowner Dale Herring, THPO chief data analyst Juan Cancel, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul Backhouse and Chief Justice Willie Johns. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

One of several display cases shows artifacts unearthed by archaeologist John Edwards at 
Bowlegs Town in the past few years. 
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Eighty-mile Tamiami Trail trek 
conveys Everglades awareness 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

TRAIL — More than 40 protesters 
walked an 80-mile stretch across Tamiami 
Trail from Miami to Naples March 20-25 to 
step up efforts for protecting and preserving 
the Florida Everglades. 

Carrying signs and banners, 
demonstrators were out to spread awareness 
for current hot topic issues before lawmakers 
that could bring an expansion of oil fields 
and fracking; a bicycle roadway that would 
cut through native camps and sensitive 
lands; permission for amateur archaeologists 
to collect artifacts from culturally sensitive 
sites; and rules that would hinder Native 
Americans from gathering plants for 
medicine and shelter. 

“We can’t stop protesting. We have to 
stay persistent because once we stop talking 


and walking, the people who want those 
things to happen will think we gave up,” 
said Miccosukee citizen Betty Osceola, one 
of the organizers of the walk. 

The group marched through seven 
national and state parks and other designated 
natural lands. Stops at key locations along 
the way were planned for protest rallies and 
press conferences. 

Several Miccosukee Tribe and 
Seminole Tribe citizens; Bobby C. Billie, 
of the Original Miccosukee Simanolee 
Nation Aboriginal Peoples; and concerned 
environmental activists and South Florida 
residents participated. 

Leading the demonstration along 
the shoulder of the two-lane highway 
were Seminole citizen Samuel Tommie 
and Ishmael Golden Eagle Bermudez, an 
independent Native American from Miami 
who carried the Original Miccosukee 


Simanolee Nation Aboriginal Peoples’ flag. 

“You are here on this journey because 
you say you believe that people and nature 
need you,” Billie told the walkers March 23 
during a break at Monument Lake. Some 
protesters rested with their blistered feet 
wrapped in duct tape. 

The site marks the spot where in 1936 
about 300 Seminoles led by Josie Billie 
and Corey Osceola met with local and state 
leaders in the midst of the Great Depression. 
The gathering was called to discuss how the 
government could help assist the Natives 
“in those trying times.” 

According to a memorial sign erected 
at the site in 1976, the Indians replied, “Just 
leave us alone.” 

Betty Osceola, of the Panther Clan, said 
the message is the same today. 

“We just want to live here. Whenever I 
come here I feel the heartbeat of everyone 
before me and I get emotional,” 
Osceola said. “We value the life 
of the animals, the trees, the 
plants, the sky and each other.” 

Seminole citizen Ted 
Billie, who lives in Trail, 
said the environmental issues 
threaten all of Florida but will 
affect Tribal citizens in their 
own backyards. Most Seminole, 
Miccosukee and independent 
traditionalists still fish and hunt 
for food and collect plants for 
medicine and shelter. 

“We’re just trying to 
save what’s left for future 
generations,” he said. 

Plans for the bicycle 
roadway, called the River of 
Grass Greenway, show the 
nearly 80-mile stretch would 
pass in front of Billie’s home. It 
calls for public safety amenities 
that include turning lanes, 
restrooms and street lights. 

Billie is concerned that 
the roadway, meant to bring 
businesses and sightseers to the 
area, will also attract gawkers. 

“Our families are not 
tourist attractions. That’s too 
much,” Billie said. 



Eileen Soler 

Miccosukee and Seminole Tribe citizens march with environmental activists March 23 during a six-day, 80-mile walk 
across Tamiami Trail to protest changes that threaten creatures, plants, water and lives in the Everglades. 


♦ More CATTLE photos from page 3A 



Beverly Bidney 

Andre Jumper rides his horse into the midpoint break 
location March 19 during the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive 
& Rodeo. 



Beverly Bidney 

Horses slurp up water during the midpoint break of the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo 
in Big Cypress. The 20th annual event paid tribute to the late Bert Frazier as Honorary 
Trail Boss. Frazier, 1898-1984, was a cattle owner, medicine man and church deacon in Big 
Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Hard working dogs corral the herd of cattle in a pasture during the midpoint break of the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive & Rodeo in Big Cypress. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal citizen Samuel Tommie stands on the steps of the Clewiston commission chambers and speaks 
out against plans by Hendry County and Florida Power & Light to build electrical energy plants near 
Big Cypress Reservation. 


♦ FPL 

From page 3A 


has been ongoing since 2011 when the 
county issued an ordinance that allowed the 
plant. 

FPL and the county argued for job 
creation, increased tax revenue and 
future electric power needs based on 
Hendry’s plans for community growth and 
development. 

The Tribe, environmentalists, local 
citizens and historians countered that the 
massive plant would interrupt or destroy 
endangered wildlife and plants; culturally 
sensitive property; and the quality of air, 
water and the night sky. 

Subsequent court rulings deemed that 
plans for neither the power plant nor the 
ordinance passed by the commission were 
in agreement with the comprehensive land 
plan anyway. 

In March 2015, FPL submitted three 
comprehensive land plan amendments to 
address ambiguous language and in July 


2015 the county commissioner moved the 
process forward by sending the amendment 
changes to Tallahassee for state review. 

Several state agencies, including the 
Department of Environmental Protection, 
Wildlife Conservation Commission and 
Department of Education were required 
to comment on the issue. Only one 
responded negatively. The Southwest 
Regional Planning Council recommended 
that the project meet Dark Skies lighting 
guidelines and firmly suggested that FPL 
and the Tribe negotiate ways to lessen other 
environmental effects. 

Fort Myers resident Lex Hood, who has 
been a friend of the Seminole Tribe since 
1960, said he traveled more than an hour to 
attend the county meeting in Clewiston. 

“There is so much land in Hendry 
County, why does the power company 
have to have a plant abut right next to the 
reservation,” he asked. “We could have a 
problem like in Flint, Michigan if politicians 
and corporations don’t look to the future 
and make plans for what could ultimately 
happen.” 


♦ COMPACT 

From page 1A 


back into the hands of Tallahassee 
lawmakers: Gov. Rick Scott could call 
legislators back to the Capitol for special 
session or the issue can be reconsidered in 
2017. 

Certainly, gaming in Florida will be 
argued in court. 

The Tribe and state have both filed 
federal lawsuits, each claiming that the 
other is incorrect over whether blackjack 
games should have continued, and continue 
still, after the 2010 compact expired last 
year. The Tribe maintains that the state 
breached the compact agreement regarding 
blackjack by allowing some Miami-Dade 
and Broward gaming venues to offer 
electronic blackjack and baccarat after the 
compact expired. 

However, under IGRA, the state was 
required by law to renegotiate and ratify a 


new compact - which it did not. 

Another Florida Supreme Court case 
argues that slot machines should be allowed 
at a Gadsden County horse track west 
of Tallahassee simply because voters of 
Gadsden voted for it. 

If the Supreme Court finds on the side 
of Gadsden voters, gambling could open 
up in five other counties where voters 
have also voted in favor of gaming at local 
parimutuels. 

Under all circumstances, no compact 
means the state will reap no revenue share 
but gaming will continue at all Seminole 
venues. 

The Tribe and state have both asked 
for a delay in the Supreme Court case 
tentatively set for July, while plans to 
expand the Tribe’s gaming facilities, hotels 
and related properties are uncertain. 

“Still, Tribal members should be happy; 
live happy. We have come very far in a short 
time and we will stay the course,” President 
Cypress said. 


♦ AMENDMENT 

From page 1A 


requested the change. Tribal Secretary 
LaVonne Rose submitted the request to the 
BIA, which approved the election on Jan. 6. 

Since the election was approved, 
Wilson traveled about three times each week 
to community meetings and senior centers 
on every reservation to register voters and 


gain feedback on the election. 

Votes will be counted by the BIA and 
the results announced on April 12. 

“It’s important that people understand 
why we’re doing this so the end result 
is what the majority of people wanted,” 
Wilson said. “That way it’s fair.” 

Ballots should be mailed to: 

Seminole Tribe of Florida Secretarial 
Election Board, P.O. Box 817570, 
Hollywood, FL 33081. 


♦ COUNCIL OAK 

From page 3A 


When I heard the music and read the poem I 
thought the tree would be in the Everglades,” 
Guy said. “Now I know how significant it is 
and now I can know better how to play the 
music - where and how to put the sound of 
the cymbal crash.” 

Ariana Malian, a senior saxophonist, 
said she was in awe of the tree. 

Knowing the poem brought her more 
understanding about the Tribe and what the 
tree represents. 

“The Tribe’s survival itself is a miracle, 


but to come here and see the tree is to see 
Florida history. It does have a life of its 
own; there is depth to it,” Ariana said. “It’s 
rare that a random thing that we see every 
day would have such significance.” 

She referred to the line in the poem, 
“Some nations and trees have fallen in their 
attempt to grow, perhaps defeated, trodden 
and weakened to a slow. But in years we 
have faced the storm and the rain, stood 
above the flood as in stature we’d gain,” as 
emotional. 

“It is hard to display such a rich history 
in an 11 -minute song,” Ariana said, “but 
if we work to understand it, we can do it 
justice.” 



Eileen Soler 

Cooper City High School band members sit in the shade of the historic Council Oak tree in Hollywood 
during an educational lecture about the tree by the Tribal Historic Preservation Office. The gathering 
was staged for the students to understand the significance of the tree and prepare them to perform 
a symphonic piece called ‘Council Oak,’ which was created in 2001 to honor the Tribe, the tree and 
a poem about the tree written by Moses Jumper Jr. 
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Parade launches 2016 Chalo Nitka Festival 
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Eileen Soler 

Candy and lollipops are handed out merrily by Tribal citizens to spectators 
along the Avenue J route of the Chalo Nitka parade in Moore Haven. 


Eileen Soler 

Arrow Johns represents as Tiny Miss Glades County 
Women’s Club while she rides in the Chalo Nitka parade 
in Moore Haven. 


Eileen Soler 

Miss Brighton Krysta Burton, left, and her sister, Jr. Miss Brighton Leilani Burton, represent Seminole royalty in the 
Chalo Nitka parade March 5 in Moore Haven. 


Eileen Soler 

Sandy Billie marches with Seminole pride March 5 in the Chalo Nitka 
parade in Moore Haven. 


Unusual paintings of Seminoles 
on display at Arcadia gallery 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ARCADIA — The late artist Guy 
LaBree has inspired dozens of Florida artists. 
His richly-colored, religiously researched 
and painstakingly painted Seminole Indian 
scenes and Florida wildlife pieces capture the 
beauty and drama in stories of the Seminole 
and the plight of Florida endangered species. 

In addition to LaBree’s inspiration, local 
artist Elise Zarli has used LaBree’s own 
brushes and paints on a series of paintings 
based on black-and-white photographs of 


Seminole Indians from the first half of the 
20th century. 

“She puts color into portions of the 
black-and-white images that greatly enhance 
the dramatics of the scenes depicted,” said 
Mac Martin, who opened his Arcadia gallery 
for Zarli to exhibit 20 of her paintings of 
Seminoles, all completed since LaBree’s 
passing, at 73, on Jan. 1, 2015. 

Martin’s gallery is located at 207 E. 
Magnolia St. in Arcadia. Hours are 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. on weekdays. Those who wish to 
visit weekends or other times can make an 
appointment by calling 863-494-2100. 


STAFF REPORT 

MOORE HAVEN — More than 500 
spectators lined sidewalks along Avenue J in 
Moore Haven on March 5 to cheer for a mile- 
long stream of marching bands, dignitaries, 
fancy floats and cowboys and cowgirls on 
horseback at the Chalo Nitka parade. 

The spectacle marked the second day 
of the 2016 Chalo Nitka Festival, a 68-year 
tradition started in 1949 to celebrate the 
asphalt paving of the street. These days, 


Chalo Nitka, which means “day of the big 
bass” in Creek, also features nearly a week of 
competitive events and activities that include 
a bass fishing tournament, a youth livestock 
show and two nights of rough and tumble 
rodeo. 

Seminole participation has always been 
part of the celebration. Alligator wrestling, 
Seminole clothing contests, craft sales by 
Seminole artists, and free tastings of sofkee, 
frybread and gar cooked over a chickee fire 
are part of the tradition. 
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Months of work result in show ring success 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Brighton 4-H barn 
buzzed with activity March 10 as 88 youth 
showed animals to a packed house at the 
Seminole Indian 4-H Show & Sale. 

The show and subsequent sale were the 
culmination of months of hard work and 
commitment by the 4-H’ers, who have cared 
for steer since last summer and hogs since 
fall. The 4-H program teaches youth how to 
raise livestock and send them to market. 

Children join the 4-H Cloverbud 
program at age 5 and learn to care for small 
animals such as hamsters, chickens, rabbits, 
ducks, puppies and parakeets. By 8, they may 
take on the responsibility of hogs, and at 10 
they can raise steer. 

Alyssa Gonzalez has spent more than 
half her life as a 4-H’er, most recently in 
the heifer program. This year she showed a 
2-year-old bred heifer and a cow-calf pair, 
no easy feat for the diminutive but tough 
13 -year-old. Alyssa also balanced school and 
softball with her 4-H responsibilities. 

“Showing heifers is good because you 


2016 Seminole Indian 4-H 
Show & Sale winners 

Heifers 

Grand Champion Heifer: Ahnie Jumper, 
Big Cypress 

Reserve Grand Heifer: Morgan Yates, 
Brighton 

Steers 

Grand Champion Steer: Nick Andrews, 
Big Cypress 

Reserve Grand Steer: Priscilla 
Alvarado, Immokalee 
Senior Showmanship: Lahna Baker, 
Brighton 

Intermediate Showmanship: Harmony 
Cypress, Big Cypress 
Junior Showmanship: Jalee Wilcox, 
Big Cypress 

Swine 

Grand Champion Swine: Illiana 
Robbins, Big Cypress 
Reserve Grand Swine: Lavin Billie, Big 
Cypress 

Senior Showmanship: Camryn Thomas, 
Brighton 

Intermediate Showmanship: Carlee 
Billie, Big Cypress 
Junior Showmanship: CeCe Thomas, 
Brighton 


can start your own herd,” said Alyssa, a 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School seventh- 
grader. “It’s easier than showing a steer, 
which you only have for so long. You have 
the heifer for three years and you get to know 
each other.” 

During the three-year heifer program, 
participants show a yearling in the first year, 
a bred heifer in the second and a cow-calf 
pair in the third year. 

Six girls showed heifers this year, the 
largest group to date, said Melissa Gopher, 
heifer program leader. Many of the bred 
heifers were artificially inseminated with 
Salacoa seed stock, she said. 

Brianna Bowers, 14, showed her first 
heifer this year after working with hogs 
for several years. She wanted a change and 
looked forward to the three-year commitment. 
She worked hard to get it up to 1 ,000 pounds, 
taught it to walk on a lead and groomed it 
diligently. 

The process also taught Dayra Koenes, 
15, more. 

“It teaches you responsibility and 
patience,” said the Clewiston High School 
sophomore. “It matures you a lot. My friends 
think it’s cool, but it’s not their lifestyle. They 
are as mature as me, but not as responsible.” 

Kalgary Johns, 18, a senior at Moore 
Haven High School, participated in her last 
show. Her 1,261 -pound steer took first in its 
class. 

“I’m going to miss showing; it’s a lot of 
fun,” she said. She has raised 4-H animals 
since age 8. “It also teaches you responsibility 
since you have to work with them every day 
to break them. But it doesn’t get in my way. 
I like it.” 

In the show ring, judge Kyle Mendes, 
a University of Florida graduate student 
studying meat science, critiqued the steer. 

“There are lots of good parts and pieces,” 
he said. “The balance and structure is there. 
You can see they put in the hard work, time 
and effort.” 

Oinks and squeals resonated in the hog 
barn as youth tended animals and waited for 
their turn in the show ring. 

Illiana Robbins, 10, sat with her 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahnie Jumper leads her Grand Champion yearling heifer around the show ring during the 4-H show March 10 in Brighton. The 16-year-old has plans to take 
over her grandfather Junior Cypress’ cattle brand in Big Cypress. 


251 -pound hog before the show. In January 
she showed another hog at the South Florida 
Fair but said this one was harder to walk. She 
overcame the challenge, and her hog won 
Grand Champion Swine. 

Only 40 hogs qualified for the show this 
year by meeting the 230-pound requirement; 
they usually have 60, said Polly Hayes, 4-H 
coordinator. The issue weighed heavily on 


15 -year-old Camryn Thomas as she tried to 
get her Hampshire hog up to the minimum 
required show weight. 

“Two weeks ago he was only 199 
pounds,” said the Fake Placid High School 
sophomore. “I had to push it to get him to eat 
and get him to the magic number, 230.” 

The hog weighed in at 247 pounds, and 
Camryn ’s efforts earned her the Swine Senior 


Showmanship title. 

While the youth learn to care for animals 
and prepare them for market, they also learn 
the business of livestock. They carefully 
record each expense so when the animal sells 
they know their profit. 

All 40 hogs and 25 steers were sold 
March 11 and the 4-H’ers were pleased with 
the prices, Hayes said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns shows his steer around the show ring at the annual 4-H show in Brighton. The 1,339-pound steer 
took second in its class. 


Beverly Bidney 

A group of 4-H’ers show their hogs at the annual 4-H show March 10 in Brighton. The show and subsequent sale were the culmination of 
months of hard work and commitment by the 4-H’ers, who raised and prepared the animals for market. On the night of the sale, March 11, 
all the animals were sold. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER, 



Identifying 


Traveling exhibits: The 
Seminole story on the move 




Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A graphic rendering shows examples of the double-sided banners. A separate 
topic is featured on the reverse side allowing for viewer approach from either 
side. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

‘Toss in a Side of Beef’ game. One to three people can play, and each gets three 
chances to toss a token into baskets with different points. The person with the 
highest number of points wins. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A graphic rendering depicts kiosk stations with trapeze-style 
banners and listening station. Each station is equipped with a 
wooden top. The Oral History kiosk provides an audio tour with 
excerpts from Tribal citizens reflecting upon their experiences or 
those of family members. Topics include an Introduction by Howard 
Tommie, We Shall Never Forget, The Tourist Camps, Seminole 
Indian Village, Alligator Wrestling, Patchwork, Beadwork, Dolls and 
Baskets and Cory Osceola. 


SUBMITTED BY SIOBHAN MILLAR 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Long before Disney World, Universal 
Studios and other theme parks became 
popular tourist destinations there were 
“tourist camps.” 

Forerunners of today’s attractions, 
tourist camps were located in Miami, Silver 
Springs and other locations throughout 
Florida. They included Musa Isle (1919); 
Coppinger’s Tropical Gardens & Pirate Cove 
Indian Village (1911); Tropical Hobbyland 
(1930s); Seminole Indian Village (c. 1935); 
and Blind Pass Seminole Village (1930). 

Not unlike the attractions of today 
that seek to capture one’s imaginations of 
foreign environments and magical lands, the 
early attractions brought the “wildness” of 
the Florida frontier up close. The attractions 
emerged at the time the Florida Everglades 
landscape was undergoing significant 
changes impacted by early development. 
Heavy dredging equipment marred the 
serenity; waterways and traditional hunting 
grounds were replaced with roadways. 


The way of Seminole life was 
interrupted and the people found themselves 
caught between two worlds - a world of 
tradition and a world of transition. In the 
world of transition, tourism provided the 
Seminoles with an economic alternative for 
the loss of traditional resources. Exposure 
to the tourist industry provided Seminoles 
with unexpected, transitional paths to self- 
governance. 

A new traveling exhibit, “Postcards & 
Perception: Culture as Tourism,” developed 
by the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Seminole 
Traveling Exhibits Program (STEP), 
examines the role tourism played in 
developing the entrepreneurial successes of 
the Seminole Tribe. 

To tell the story of the Seminoles’ adap- 
tive nature, the exhibit features enlarged 
images of original postcards from the early 
20th century. The postcards capture mo- 
ments from the late 1800s through the 1960s. 
Images depict the dredging and draining the 
Everglades, Seminole and Miccosukee tour- 
ist camps and villages, the use of traditional 
arts and crafts, and the leaders who emerged 

from the camps 
to promote 
self-gover- 
nance and rec- 
ognition for 
Florida Tribes. 

The post- 
cards also 
address the 
preconceived 
notion of what 
“Indian” meant 


to non-Seminoles in the early 20th century. 
Seminoles crafted items with generalized 
“Indian” motifs that were adopted for mar- 
keting purposes. These new beginnings 
helped Seminoles preserve and accentuate 
cultural uniqueness. 

Similarly, a new mobile cattle exhibit 
currently under development also addresses 
the entrepreneurial spirit of the Seminole 
people and the 500-year tradition of cattle 
herding. 

Quenton Cypress, who is a Big Cypress 
resident and participant in the Tribe’s Work 
Experience Program, is assisting in the 
creation of the cattle exhibit. In the process, 
Cypress has reconnected with the Seminole 
cattle tradition and become more aware of 
his family’s heritage and the adversities they 
eventually overcame. 

“It helps me see how hard we had to 
work to get to the point where we are today. 
Looking at how far we’ve come along since 
then, is truly phenomenal,” Cypress said. 

But capturing the history and stories 
of cattle herding is best left to the voices of 
cattle-keepers. It is central to the exhibit. 

Oral history coordinator Eric Griffis and 
Cypress are assembling the stories. 

When finished, the mobile exhibit will 
provide an overview of the STOF cattle 
industry via a timeline, maps, oral histories 
and interactive components that could 
include a “Toss in a Side of Beef ’ game. The 
cattle exhibit could be completed by fall. 
To book either of the STEP additions or for 
more information about all STEP exhibits, 
contact exhibits coordinator Siobhan Millar 
at 863-902-1113, ext. 12227. 


InTK 


Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 
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Wisdom from the past 

Grand opening 
of tribal hotel 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
February 9, 1987 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

I was overjoyed as I stood and 
watched as the ribbon was cut at 
the start of the official opening of 
the Tampa Sheraton. 

The second-day 

ceremony was held on Jan. 22 
and 23 . Many people attended. 

Among those present were 
USET chiefs and chairmen for 
a USET meeting and Housing 
Committee meeting. Also Jr. 

Miss and Miss Seminole were 
present. 

BIA Assistant Secretary 
of Interior Ross Swimmer 
was also on hand. He was a 
speaker at the luncheon. He 
was able to see for himself 
how tribal revenues were 
being put to use to further the economic 
development of the Tribe. 

The motel is a beautiful structure with 
a first-class decor - one the Seminoles can 
be proud of. 


There have been many things said 
about our Chairman, but I have to hand 
it to him. James Billie has brought the 
Seminole Tribe a long way with so many 
improvements on the reservations. 

On employment and education, back 
in the 1940s many of us tried to find work. 
We worked hard for a few dollars a day. 

When I look at the jobs 
today, I wish I’d have had 
such opportunities in my 
younger days. I would be 
rich today - living at ease 
and going fishing. 

Wake up young 
people, take advantage 
and make the best of the 
opportunities coming your 
way. 

After the grand 
opening, a budget meeting 
was called by the Chairman 
for all department heads 
and Council people. 

The meeting, held in Marco Island, 
was called to review and revise the budget 
for the upcoming fiscal year. 

The main outcome was tighten up and 
try to make ends meet. 



Hah-pong-ke: 
Kenny Chesney 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

When country music superstar Kenny 
Chesney decided to hold a free concert in 
August 2014 to promote his new album “The 
Big Revival,” there was no doubt where he 
would stage the event. 

The 10th cut on the LP is a rocking 
country drinking song titled “Flora-Bama,” 
a tribute to the world-famous Panhandle 
drinking establishment that lies in both 
Florida and Alabama and drew an estimated 
30,000 fans for the free concert. Penned by 
Chesney and songwriters Ross Copperman 
and David Lee Murphy, the song has since 
become a regular on jukeboxes throughout 
the South. 

The song takes off like a dragster, 
the quintessential country bar party tune: 
“There’s ball caps, photographs, dollar bills 
and bras/ License plates from every state 
nailed up to the wall/ Spring breakers, heart 
breakers, already getting loud/ Talladega’s on 
the big screen, don’t it make you proud?” 

Around the middle of the song, a bridge 
appears including the word “Seminoles:” 
“Got your Who Dat?, Go Vols, Roll Tide and 
the Seminoles/ Old Dogs, War Eagle, green- 
eyed Gator, that’s barely legal.” 

Those references to college sports 
mascots include the Florida State 
Seminoles, the Vols (Tennessee 
Volunteers), Roll Tide (Alabama 
Crimson Tide), Old Dogs (Georgia 
Bulldogs), War Eagle (Auburn 
Tigers’ battle cry) and Gator 
(University of Florida Gators). 

Most reviewers described the 
song as a return to the 47-year-old 
Chesney’s traditional country rock 
roots or “vintage Kenny Chesney; 
a feel-good, live, free country rock 
anthem similar to past hits like 
‘Young’ and ‘Keg in the Closet.’ 

There’s not even a hint of hip- 
hop beats or drum machines. The 
song is plastered electric guitars 
and real drumming, with a clean 
production mixing it together 


nicely,” summed up Derek Hudgin in the 
blog Country Perspective. 

Opened in 1964, the down-home Flora- 
Bama waterfront bar/grill offers oysters, pub 
grub and live music. In September 2004, 
Hurricane Ivan damaged the Flora-Bama, 
causing the bar to operate out of tents, trailers 
and plywood shacks for the next six years 
until the main bar was rebuilt. 

The bar is most famous for the Interstate 
Mullet Toss, where individuals compete on 
the beach throwing a mullet (the fish not 
the hairdo) from a 10-foot circle in Florida 
across the state line into Alabama. Additional 
events include the Polar Bear Dip, the Mullet 
Man Triathlon, Super Bowl Chili Cook-off, 
Shindig on the Sand, Flora-Bama Fishing 
Rodeo and Bulls on the Beach. The Flora- 
Bama is also home to the Frank Brown 
International Songwriters Festival, one of the 
oldest and largest songwriters’ festivals in the 
word. 

Chesney, a four-time Country Music 
Association Entertainer of the Year (2004, 
2006-08), also sang about the Flora-Bama 
in “Coastal.” Others who have used the bar 
for their songwriting muse include Jimmy 
Buffett (“Bama Breeze,” “Rag Tip Day”); 
Chris Young (“Lighters in the Air”); JJ Grey 
& Mofro: (“Florabama”); and Blake Shelton 
(“Good Ole Boys”). 



Photo courtesy of Kenny Chesney publicity 

Flora-bama Kenny Chesney concert. 


‘Flora-Bama’ lyrics 


♦ BETTY MAE 

From page 1A 


especially Spam, coffee, sugar and flour. 

“I remember going ‘shopping’ for 
clothes before the first day of school. We’d 
all get two pairs of pants, six pairs of socks, 
a pair of shoes and two shirts. She made our 
world a better place,” Mike Tiger said. 

Suzan Shown Harjo, a Cheyenne 
and Hodulgee Muscogee nations activist 
and journalist, was the only other Native 
American honored at the Washington, D.C. 
event. Harjo was noted for helping create 
the National Museum of the American 
Indian, which opened in 2004; for serving 
as a congressional liaison under President 
Jimmy Carter; and for her tireless efforts 
that led to the passage of the American 
Indian Religious Freedom Act of 1978. 

She is also credited with regaining 
more than 1 million acres of land for Native 
Tribes and for the renaming of Little Big 
Horn Battlefield National Monument in 
1991, which had been known previously as 
the location of Custer’s Last Stand. 

Harjo, who in 2014 received a 
Presidential Medal of Freedom from 
President Barack Obama, accepted the 
honor from MacGregor but shared credit 
for her greatest achievements with all those 
who worked with her. 

“When I was a little girl I would get 
awards for things I did immediately, like a 


ribbon after spelling better or being able 
to swim a certain distance ... those were 
things I strived for, planned, trained for 
and accomplished on my own,” Harjo 
said. “Then somehow I got awards for 
conglomerate work that now I must 
accept for the greater collective.” 

According to the National Women’s 
History Project (NWHP) website, the 
organization was founded in 1980 to 
spotlight historic accomplishments by 
women and to lobby Congress to name 
March as National Women’s History 
Month. 

Currently, NWHP is the national 
clearinghouse for multicultural 
information on women’s historical 
achievements. 

Annually, the group collects 
nominations nationwide for women 
to honor at the yearly luncheons. 
MacGregor said this year’s nominations 
were whittled down to 16 honorees via 
four vetting cycles. 

“This is about what women do and 
would do for free, in a country that does 
not give enough honor to the ones who 
did the work,” MacGregor said. “This 
is where we can say we are grateful to 
women like Betty Mae.” 

MacGregor used Betty Mae Tiger 
Jumper’s own quote to wrap up the 
presentation: “I proved I could do a lot 
of things. People also knew I do what I 
say I’ll do.” 



Eileen Soler 

Relatives of the late Betty Mae Tiger Jumper (from 
left) Laquita Jumper, Moses Jumper Jr., Judy Tiger 
and Mike Tiger pose March 19 for a photograph during 
a National Women’s Project luncheon in Washington, 
D.C. at The Hamilton restaurant. Jumper, one of the 
most formidable women in Seminole history, was 
honored among 15 other women during the National 
Women’s History Month event. 


Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
Bout to open up a big old can of good times, 
unwind 

Fall in and out of love in the same night 
In the same night 

There’s ball caps, photographs, dollar bills 
and bras 

License plates from every state nailed up to 
the wall 

Spring breakers, heart breakers, already 
getting loud 

Talladega’s on the big screen, don’t it make 
you proud? 

Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
Bout to open up a big old can of good times, 
unwind 

Fall in and out of love in the same night 
Can’t say I got a whole lot of cares 
I’m in the Redneck Riviera 
It’s getting crazy, getting hammered 
Sitting right here at the Flora-Bama 
At the Flora-Bama 

There’s hot time, low tide, years of history 
Hurricanes with different names that almost 
took the beach 

The sign that says “live your life” just for 
inspiration 

Gonna raise a lot of hell tonight in the, in the 
no shoes nation 


Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
Bout to open up a big old can of good times, 
unwind 

Fall in and out of love in the same night 
Can’t say I got a whole lot of cares 
I’m in the Redneck Riviera 
It’s getting crazy, getting hammered 
Sitting right here at the Flora-Bama 
At the Flora-Bama 

Got your Who Dat?, go Vols, roll tide and 
the Seminoles 

Old dogs, war eagle, green-eyed gator, that’s 
barely legal 

Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
Bout to open up a big old can of good times, 
unwind 

Fall in and out of love in the same night 
Can’t say I got a whole lot of cares 
I’m in the Redneck Riviera 
It’s getting crazy, getting hammered 
Sitting right here at the Flora-Bama 
At the Flora-Bama 

Don’t it feel good? 

Don’t it feel good? 

Yeah, don’t it feel good? 

At the Flora-Bama 
Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
Sitting here at the Flora-Bama 
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Beverly Bidney 

Young chefs examine ingredients for healthy meatballs during the March 15 youth chef program at the Hollywood community culture kitchen. 


New chef program serves up 
food, fun for Hollywood youth 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Hungry Hollywood 
youth learned safe cooking techniques and 
the value of nutritious diets during a six- 
week youth chef program offered in the 
Community Culture kitchen on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. 

A collaboration between the Health 
Department, Boys & Girls Club and 
Community Culture Department, it is 
designed for kids who do not want to 
participate in afterschool sports. The budding 
chefs dished out rave reviews for the pilot 
program. 

“We have been doing cooking programs 
with the seniors and the preschool,” said 
Suzanne Davis, Allied Health Program 
manager. “Here, we showcase Seminole 
chefs and the kids are really engaged.” 

Guest chefs, all who have graduated 
culinary school, cook side by side with the 
youth during the program. Chefs include 
Emma Cypress, Jimmy Osceola, Jennifer 
Billie and Lorraine Posada. 

Spaghetti with chicken meatballs and 
zucchini was on the March 1 5 menu created 
by chef Cypress, who graduated in 2008 
from Johnson & Wales University with a 
bachelor’s degree in culinary nutrition. 

“I like to integrate cooking class with 
nutrition so they know that healthy meals 
are beneficial for their health,” said Cypress, 
who works at the Miccosukee Wellness 
Center. “I want the kids to know food can 
be medicine.” 

According to dietary guidelines set by 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and Department of Agriculture, 
healthy eating is one of the best ways to 
avoid chronic diseases like heart disease, 
Type 2 diabetes and high blood pressure. 
The guidelines recommend eating plenty of 
vegetables, fruits, whole grains, fat free or 
low fat dairy, lean protein and oils. 

The program coincided with National 
Nutrition Month, created by the Academy of 
Nutrition and Dietetics to emphasize healthy 


eating and fitness. 

“About three-fourths of the population 
is not meeting the recommendations for 
vegetables, fruits, dairy and oils,” said 
Jessica Crandall, Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics spokeswoman. “Small, positive 
changes add up over time. Start by making 
tweaks to your diet like adding leafy greens 
to smoothies or eating an apple with lunch. 
Small shifts in food choices can make a 
long-term difference in finding a healthy 
eating pattern that works for you.” 

Students learned cooking often requires 
math. They read recipe ingredients for 
Cypress to add to a mixing bowl. Because 
she needed to double the recipe, kids did the 
math and let her how much to add. 

The cooking class also touched on 
science, as Cypress explained that chicken 
contains salmonella bacteria and must be 


cooked to 165 degrees to prevent salmonella 
poisoning. 

“It’s really cool to have Seminole chefs 
teaching,” Davis said. “They add tradition 
and cultural information to the class.” 

When the meat mixture was complete, 
Cypress divided it into small bowls so each 
child could form meatballs. 

“It’s just like playing with playdoh but 
it’s more gooey,” said Jayla Billie, 6. “And 
it’s food.” 

The meatballs, zucchini, pasta and sauce 
were cooked, served and enjoyed. 

Because of the number of returning kids 
each week, Davis considers the program a 
success. 

“The kids are enjoying the hands-on 
lesson,” she said. “We have some good 
partners who make it interesting, fun and 
still informative.” 



Beverly Bidney 


Wellness in spotlight during 
National Nutrition Month 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

National Nutrition Month took center 
stage tribalwide for the Health Department’s 
Pathways Seminole Wellness Program in 
March. 

Created by the Academy of Nutrition 
and Dietetics, National Nutrition Month 
emphasized the importance of making 
smart food choices while improving healthy 
eating and fitness habits. The mission of the 
organization, founded in 1917 to help the 
U.S. government preserve food and improve 
public health during World War I, is to 
improve health through food and nutrition. 

The Health Department used National 
Nutrition Month to promote participation in 
its own programs. The Pathways nutrition 
program focuses on providing Tribal citizens 
with healthy, fresh food made with minimal 
ingredients. In Brighton, participants 
received three nutritious meals and snacks 
daily. Portion sizes were determined by age, 
gender and activity level. 

“We try to work with helping them set 
goals we can measure,” said Barbara Boling, 
Brighton health education coordinator. “We 
consult with them on lowering blood sugar, 


weight loss and all aspects of their health.” 

The fitness component of Pathways, 
a six-week poker run, pitted Tribal citizens 
against each other as they earned points and 
cards for a poker hand by walking 5,000 steps 
per day for seniors or 10,000 for adults. In 
Hollywood, participants received pedometers 
or Fitbit activity trackers to log steps. 

“The Fitbit tracks much more than just 
how many steps they take per day,” said 
Lauren Goas, Hollywood health educator. 
“We can track so many facets of health, such 
as steps, monitor heart rates and see how well 
they work out and sleep.” 

Because of its success last year, the poker 
program was repeated this year. Participants 
earned one card per week, and bonus cards 
were awarded for participating in special 
events. 

“Everyone had fun with it last year,” said 
Jamie Diersing, Big Cypress health educator. 
“People got competitive with their hands. 
The turnout was pretty steady. They enjoy 
participating in the group effort. Sometimes 
it’s hard to walk on their own, but when they 
have friends or relatives doing it, it’s easier.” 

At the end of the program, participants 
received recipes to help continue healthy 
eating habits. 


Protecting families with 
new ‘Pool Safely’ initiative 


SU BMITTED BY BOB L A MENDOL A 

Florida Department of Health in Broward 

The Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County has launched a new 
project to teach pool safety to homeowner 
associations, pool stores, city 
inspectors and paramedics. The 
effort is funded by a $250,000 
federal grant, one of just five in 
the nation from the Consumer 
Products Safety Commission’s 
“Pool Safely” initiative. 

“This grant will do a lot more 
to make our swimming pools 
safer and our families more aware 
about water safety,” said Dr. Paula 
Thaqi, director of DOH-Broward. 

“Every drowning is a tragedy that 
is 100 percent preventable.” 

Drowning is the leading accidental 
cause of death for children younger than age 
5, especially in Broward, with its 130,000 
swimming pools and miles of beaches and 
waterways. In 2015, six kids ages 1 to 4 died 
by water, said Cassie McGovern, drowning 
prevention coordinator. 

The best ways to prevent drowning are 
simple: Have a swim-capable adult watch 
children every second they are around water. 
Install fences, alarms and other barriers to 
block children from the water. Maintain a 
safe pool. Learn to swim. 

The Pool Safely project is doing three 
things: 



HEALTH 


1 . Educate paramedics, other first 
responders and code enforcement inspectors 
about pool safety problems, such as broken 
gate locks, dangerous filter drains and 
missing safety equipment. 

In some drowning tragedies, pool safety 
protections were not there. The 
goal is to raise the likelihood 
that someone will notice 
and report unsafe conditions 
before a tragedy occurs. DOH- 
Broward inspects all public 
pools in the county. 

2. Educate public pool 
owners, including homeowner 
associations, about safety 
protections pools should have - 
even if their pools are older and 
covered by looser rules. The 
information also is being shared 
with pool builders, installers, maintenance 
firms and supply stores. 

The goal is to encourage everyone to 
bring unsafe pools up to standards. For the 
first time, pool stores will be asked to help 
promote drowning prevention to families. 

3. Increase education for families, child 
care providers, health care organizations and 
social service agencies about pool safety and 
drowning prevention. 

Also, the project will include giving out 
door alarms and promoting free and reduced- 
price swim lessons for children and adults. 

More information, call 954-467-5695 or 
email Cassie.McGovem@flhealth.gov. 


Broward County 


Pool Assessment Checklist 

1. A main drain grate is missing, unsecured, improperly secured or damaged. 



2. The clarity of pool water is such that the main drain grate is not visible from pool deck. 



3. Safety equipment is missing or broken. 



4. Ladders and handrails to enter or exit a pool are missing or broken. 




6. The underwater light is not securely fastened to the pool wall. 



HEALTH Be assured, this effort is not to pursue violations, rather to 
county protect children and their families from the devastating 


consequences of drowning. 


Several youth including Wren Bankston and Alyssa Bowers make chicken meatballs during the March 15 youth chef class in Hollywood. 
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Beverly Bidney 

BFFs: Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders LaShae King, Angelie Melton, Penelope 
Rodriguez and Ryanna Osceola mug for a photo during culture day March 8 in Brighton. 
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Eileen Soler 

LUCK 0’ THE IRISH: Timothy Motlow hedges his chances to win a pot of gold 
($1,000 prize) by wearing a festive St. Patrick’s Day T-shirt during a bingo 
game March 17 at the Hollywood senior Easter party. 


Beverly Bidney 

PRESIDENTIAL COMFORT: President Mitchell Cypress handles 
double duty as an elected official and a cuddly grandfather for his 
sleepy grandson Jashia Garcia during the March 19 Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive in Big Cypress. 


Kevin Johnson 

STROKE: With guidance from Recreation supervisor Hector Casallas, 
Brian Billie Jr., 8, makes his way across the pool during a swim meet 
March 17 hosted by the Recreation Department and Hollywood Boys 
& Girls Club. 


Eileen Soler 

STORY TIME BREAK TIME: Big Cypress Boys & Girls Club counselor Janice Perez reads a 
book about becoming a veterinarian during a break in more physical activities March 14 
under the cool of a chickee. 

1 


Beverly Bidney 

REPTILIAN REFLECTION: An iguana seems intrigued by his own reflection in a window 
at the new Seminole village currently under construction on State Road 7 in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

TARGET PRACTICE: Sierra Billie and Recreation employee 
Marcus Thompson fly around in a virtual outer space 
shooting objects March 21 during a spring break field trip to 
Dave & Busters in Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 

CLUCK CLUCK PEEP: This chicken and her chicks are at home on a tiny patch of mulch 
surrounded by cushiony grass at the Hollywood Reservation. 






Eileen Soler 

BIG KIDS READ TOO: THPO archaeological field technician Dave Scheidecker and chief data analyst 
Juan Cancel cap a recent morning visit to Ahfachkee School with a stop to purchase books at the 
school’s book fair. 



Photo courtesy of Tara Backhouse 

GUTEN TAG IN BIG CYPRESS: U.S. congressmen and a group from the German Parliament enjoy a culture-rich 
afternoon at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. The March 5 cultural exchange was part of a seven-day 
adventure for the Germans that included visits to Boca Raton, Big Cypress, Washington, D.C. and Nebraska City. 


Photo courtesy of Dinorah Ramos 

YUMMY IN THE TUMMY: A St. Patrick’s Day party for children at Billy Osceola Memorial Library in Brighton is super sweet thanks to 
delicious green icing cupcakes. From left, Landon Gloud, Jeremy Urbina, Jaydence Urbina, Hinton ( JB’ Anderson, Raylen Smith, Jalene 
Smith and Jaiden Gloud were also treated to a scavenger hunt. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Nominee Merrick Garland 
has Native law experience 

WASHINGTON — Merrick Garland, 
President Barack Obama’s choice for the 
current U.S. Supreme Court vacancy, is 
the chief judge of the D.C. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which hears a significant number 
of Indian law cases. 

Though he’s never written a majority 
opinion in any of the biggest disputes that 
came before him, he sat on the panel that 
decided the infamous Feb. 7, 2007 tribal 
labor law case which ruled, by unanimous 
vote, that the National Labor Relations 
Act can be applied to tribal enterprises 
without infringing on their sovereignty. 
Tribes today are still fighting to overturn 
the decision in Congress. 

Garland also has heard appeals in the 
Cobell trust fund case. One decision was 
extremely important: in November 2005, 
the court freed the Interior Department 
from conducting a comprehensive 
historical accounting long sought by 
Indian beneficiaries. The ruling essentially 
weakened the dollar amount for which the 
federal government was liable for failing 
to live up to its trust responsibilities. 

Seven years later, Garland was 
scheduled to hear an appeal that challenged 
the fairness of the $3.4 billion settlement to 
the case. But he didn’t end up deciding that 
matter either after it was consolidated with 
other challenges. A different panel of the 
court affirmed the settlement and the first 
payments went out to Indian Country later 
that year. 

In 2008, Garland was part of another 
panel in a big Indian law case: a lawsuit 
over the citizenship status of the Freedmen, 
who are the descendants of former African 
slaves, within the Cherokee Nation. The 
outcome was significant - the court held 
that individual tribal leaders were not 
entitled to sovereign immunity - but 
Garland did not write the ruling either. The 
dispute itself is still pending in the courts. 

In an earlier case, Garland heard an 
appeal involving the Mashpee Wampanoag 
Tribe of Massachusetts, whose federal 
recognition petition was subject to 
numerous delays. In August 2003, the court 
ruled that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
could not be forced to make a decision by 
a certain deadline due to limited resources. 
The Tribe eventually won recognition and 
its status was finalized in May 2007. 

“Now, I recognize that we have 
entered the political season - or perhaps, 
these days it never ends - a political season 
that is even noisier and more volatile than 
usual,” Obama said in a White House 
briefing. “I know that Republicans will 
point to Democrats who’ve made it hard 
for Republican presidents to get their 
nominees confirmed. And they’re not 
wrong about that. 

“To suggest that someone as qualified 
and respected as Merrick Garland doesn’t 
even deserve a hearing, let alone an up 
or down vote, to join an institution as 
important as our Supreme Court, when 
two-thirds of Americans believe otherwise 
- that would be unprecedented,” Obama 
said. 

The Supreme Court has a record four 
Indian law cases on the docket for its 
current term and decisions are pending in 
three of them. It’s possible that more could 
be added to the list and the lack of a full 
slate of justices has been troublesome to 
tribal leaders. 

“This is very serious business,” Lee 
Juan Tyler, vice chairman of the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes of Idaho, said at the 
National Congress of American Indians 
winter session in Washington, D.C., last 
month. 

“It is out of line and unethical” for 
members of the Senate to refuse to give a 
nominee a fair shot, Tyler added. “This is a 
very, very sad situation in America.” 

-IndianZ.com 

U.S. cancels oil, gas lease 
on sacred Blackfoot land 

BILLINGS, Mont. — The Obama 
administration has canceled a disputed oil 
and gas lease just outside Glacier National 
Park on land considered sacred to the 
Blackfoot tribes of the U.S. and Canada. 
The Badger-Two Medicine area, site of 
the Blackfoot creation story, is one of 18 
leases of northwest Montana land that 
tribal leaders consider sacred and believe 
were illegally issued in 1982. 

The move came after U.S. District 
Judge Richard Leon criticized the U. S. 
government over its decades-long delay 
in addressing the matter, accusing the 
government of trying to “run out the 
clock” on a lawsuit from Solenex LLC, a 
Louisiana company that wants to drill for 
oil and gas on the 6,200-acre site. 

Government attorneys said the 
Solenex lease was improperly sold, in part 
because an environmental study on drilling 
did not consider its effect on the Tribes. 
The Badger- Two Medicine area is part of 
the Lewis and Clark National Forest, but it 
is not on Montana’s Blackfeet Reservation. 

The government will refund Solenex 
$31,235 for the original lease payments 
with no added interest, Interior officials 
said in a letter to the company. 

U.S. Agriculture Secretary Tom 


Vilsack recommended canceling all the 
leases in an October letter to Secretary of 
the Interior Sally Jewel. Most of the 17 
remaining leases in the area are held by 
Devon Energy of Oklahoma. 

“We’re pushing to have all the leases 
terminated,” Blackfeet Tribal Chairman 
Harry Barnes told the Missoulian. “It’s 
considered a very spiritual place, a base 
for spirituality from whence a lot of power 
comes for the Blackfeet people.” 

“Today’s action honors Badger- 
Two-Medicine ’s rich cultural and natural 
resources and recognizes the irreparable 
impacts that oil and gas development 
would have on them,” Interior Secretary 
Sally Jewell said. 

The remaining leases will be dealt 
with in coming weeks, department 
spokeswoman Jessica Kershaw said. 

- Mmissoulian.com 

Delegate claims giving $33,000 to 
children was not a criminal act 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — The 

decision by Navajo Nation Council 
Delegate Mel Begay to give more than 
$33,000 to his children from the Navajo 
Tribal financial discretionary fund may 
have been a violation of tribal ethics laws, 
but was it a crime? 

Begay’s attorney, Jeffrey Rasmussen, 
is asking that to everyone he runs into 
now that his client has been accused of 
conspiring with his children between 
2006 and 2010 to defraud the Tribe as 
well as submitting a false tribal voucher. 
He also questions why the Tribe’s special 
prosecutors didn’t charge him with 
violating tribal ethics laws instead of filing 
a criminal complaint because “It was not 
criminal,” Rasmussen told the Navajo 
Times. 

Begay is still on the council, 
representing Coyote Canyon, Mexican 
Springs, Naschitti, Tohatchi and 
Bahastl’a’a’. 

One thing he and Mark Lowry, who 
was prosecuting the case, agreed on was 
that the procedures used in giving out 
grants from the now discretionary fund 
were severely flawed. 

More than 70 members of the Council 
who served between 2006 and 2010 
have been charged with taking money 
illegally and almost all have entered into 
plea agreements with the Tribe’s special 
prosecutor, admitting guilt without having 
to risk any jail time. None of these cases 
have come up for sentencing yet. 

- Navajo Times 

Rising sea levels chase Tribe 
from Louisiana coast 

ISLE DE JEAN CHARLES, La. 

— For 170 years, Isle de Jean Charles - a 
narrow ridge of land situated in the Gulf 
of Mexico, south of Louisiana - has been 
the historical homeland and burial ground 
of the state-recognized Isle de Jean Charles 
Band of Biloxi-Chitimacha-Choctaw 
Indians. 

Each year, the tiny island loses a 
landmass the size of Manhattan to coastal 
erosion. More than 98 percent of the island 
has washed out to sea since the 1950s. A 
study by Northern Arizona University 
shows the island’s original 15,000 acres 
is today a strip a quarter-mile wide by a 
half-mile long. From a peak of some 400 
inhabitants, only around 1 00 remain. 

Loss of land to the sea, and houses to 
hurricanes, have caused families to leave, 
Boyo Billiot, the Tribe’s deputy chief, said 
in a telephone briefing to reporters. 

“No one likes to leave an area where 
they have history, a lot of memories,” 
Billiot said. “We are people of the bayou. 
Water has played a central role in who we 
are.” 

In response to the crisis, two months 
ago, the state received $48 million from 
the United States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to relocate the 
Tribe to safer ground, to which they 
have finally agreed. This is the first 
time an entire community has had to be 
relocated due in part to rising sea levels, 
according to Marion McFadden, with the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Climate advocacy group Climate 
Nexus said the relocation of the Tribe was 
creating new “refugees” of climate change. 
Both Louisiana and federal government 
officials bristle at that description: “We 
really don’t think of the community as 
refugees. I think of refugees as being 
scattered and chaotic retreat. This is a 
resettlement and we are careful to use that 
word,” Patrick Forbes, a Louisiana state 
official, told DailyMail.com. 

Louisiana’s coast has been sinking at 
a fast pace compared to most U.S. coastal 
areas, a phenomenon officials attribute 
to rising sea levels but also erosion, the 
official said. Sea levels have already risen 
by some 8 inches in coastal Louisiana over 
the last 50 years or so. 

The continuous decline of the band 
of Biloxi-Chitimacha-Choctaw population 
has been threatening the Tribe’s ancestral 
traditions, including those related to fishing 
such as the weaving of catch nets. 

“As the people leave out, culture goes 
with it,” Billiot said. 


Reflecting on the Tribe’s attachment 
to Isle de Jean Charles, he recalled his late 
grandfather’s prophetic words. 

“He said, ‘The people will have to 
leave from the island. ’ But he said you all 
don’t disturb the dead that are buried there 
because now a lot are in the water where 
the graves were at.” 

- DailyMail.com 

Ojibwes fight for treaty rights 
after deer hunting arrest 

BLACKDUCK, Minn. — On Nov. 
1, 2015, two Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe 
citizens, Tony Morris and Randy Finn, went 
into a field near Blackduck, Minnesota 
with the sole objective to harvest a deer for 
dinner, not to trigger litigation. 

They managed to do both. 

As Morris and Finn dragged a dressed 
deer out of the woods, they were met by the 
landowner, who had heard their gunshots 
and accused them of trespassing. The 
confrontation led to a formal complaint 
filed in Beltrami County Court in January 
by the State of Minnesota charging both 
Tribal citizens with hunting out of season. 
If convicted, they could receive up to a 
year in jail and a $3,000 fine. The Tribal 
citizens argued in their defense that they 
were merely invoking pre-existing treaty 
rights that supercede state law. 

“These two gentlemen are not subject 
to state game laws because they are Indian,” 
said attorney and White Earth Band of 
Ojibwe member Frank Bibeau. “The right 
to harvest that deer was never taken away 
by the various treaties negotiated with the 
United States.” 

He filed for a dismissal of charges. 
The two Leech Lake Band members are 
due back in court on March 24. 

Tribal rights to natural resources in 
the upper Midwest have been the subject 
of years of legal battles between the states 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the 
Ojibwe of the region. The situation finally 
culminated in a landmark U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling in 1999 affirming tribal 
rights to natural resources (Minnesota 
v. Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa). The 
ruling affirmed the rights of Tribes to go 
off-reservation for hunting, fishing and 
gathering on land that their ancestors had 
ceded through the 1837 Treaty with the 
United States. 

However, Blackduck, where Morris 
and Finn shot their deer, is located in the 
1855 Treaty Ceded Territory, a vast area 
just north of the lands ceded in the 1837 
Treaty agreement that covers practically 
all of north central Minnesota, including 
both the White Earth and Leech Lake 
reservations. Morris and Finn’s case is 
proceeding through the court system on a 
parallel track with another case involving 
tribal assertion of treaty rights in the 1855 
Ceded Territory. 

Four other Ojibwe band members are 
challenging state requirements that they 
obtain permits for harvesting wild rice and 
fish in the 1855 Ceded Territory, according 
to Minnesota Public Radio. Bibeau, who 
is involved in both matters, notes that 
though this is all starting in state court, 
the federal courts ultimately must resolve 
these disputes. 

“These treaties were between our 
people and the United States before 
Minnesota even existed,” Bibeau said. 
“What the State of Minnesota can’t 
seem to grasp is that the rights to natural 
resources that were affirmed through the 
Mille Lacs litigation for the 1837 Treaty 
Ceded Territory also apply to our rights in 
the 1855 Territory. Our people took part 
in both treaty sessions, and our historical 
understanding was that we retained the 
same rights under both processes. Our 
ownership rights to natural resources were 
never taken away, and therefore, remain.” 

- Indian Country Today Media 
Network 

Native American support group 
wants Wahoo logo removed 

CLEVELAND, Ohio — As the 

2016 Major League baseball season nears 
opening day, the Native American support 
group Committee of 500 Years of Dignity 
and Resistance has amped up its demand 
for the removal of the Chief Wahoo logo 
from all Cleveland Indian uniforms and 
merchandise. 

Support group leaders Marjorie 
Villafane and Feme Clements say the 
logo is a racist, out-of-date logo, and after 
decades of protests, it’s time for Chief 
Wahoo to be put out to pasture. 

Villafane told NewsNet5.com she 
also questions whether Cleveland Indians 
banners posted on city power poles in 
front of Progressive Field - which show 
Cleveland Indian players wearing the 
Chief Wahoo logo - have the proper city 
permits. 

“Change the name, change the logo. 
It’s simple as that,” Villafane said. “I 
don’t think it’s a nitpicking issue; if it’s 
dangerous to the public, I think they should 
take down the banners.” 

Cleveland Councilman Zach Reed 
also told NewsNet5.com he believes the 
banners do not have the proper permits. 
Reed said the city Division of Licenses 
and Assessments believes permits for the 


banners haven’t been filed for 20 years. 

The Cleveland mayor’s office and the 
Cleveland Indians believe the banners have 
been given the proper approval through the 
Downtown Cleveland Alliance. 

Either way, Villafane and Clements 
want Chief Wahoo logo removed. 

“It’s very racist, it’s very derogatory,” 
Clements said. “There is no place in this 
country for this type of racism anymore.” 

- NewsNet5.com 

In N.D.’s oil boom, one Tribe 
beats back fracking 

BELCOURT, N.D. — The water, the 
pure water, more than anything, explains 
why members of the Turtle Mountain Band 
of Chippewa Indians acted so quickly 
when they learned their region was next in 
line for fracking. Within just a few weeks 
of tribal women meeting on the topic in 
late 2011, the council banned fracking on 
the 77,000-acre reservation. 

Their ban was one of the first in North 
America. 

It all started in November 2011 
when Tribal elder Carol Davis called the 
women of the Tribe together. Fracking was 
booming on the Fort Berthold Reservation 
1 90 miles away in the heart of the Bakken 
oil fields. Davis surmised the Turtle 
Mountain reservation could be next. In the 
Tribe’s tradition, women are responsible 
for protecting the water, so she invited the 
women to discuss fracking over a meal. 

When she first heard about fracking in 
Fort Berthold, Christa Monnette, a citizen 
of the Turtle Mountain Tribe, thought 
that an oil and gas boom on her remote 
reservation would be a good thing. 

“I remember thinking, ‘Wow, how 
lucky they are! How come we can’t strike 
oil here?”’ 

At a second meeting, Davis offered 
each of the women a tobacco leaf, telling 
them to accept it only if they were 
committed to work on the issue. 

Monette took the tobacco reluctantly: 
She was a single mother of three and 
worked full time. But the more the women 
- and the men who joined them - learned 
about fracking, the more worried they 
became. 

They learned that the frackers would 
drill right through their precious aquifer, 
risking contamination of their drinking 
water and lakes, and that the process 
produces large volumes of wastewater 
and contaminated materials. They learned 
about Dimock, Pennsylvania, where 
a well had exploded and groundwater 
contamination was linked to fracking. 

And how about the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, where three affiliated Tribes, 
the Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara Tribes 
(collectively called the MHA Nation), 
are in the midst of the fracking boom ... 
and its companion corruption, crime, 
drug addiction, prostitution and human 
trafficking? According to the FBI, the 
area’s violent crime rate rose 121 percent 
from 2005 to 2011. 

“These dramatic increases have 
overwhelmed state, local and tribal law 
enforcement agencies,” reported the 2014 
National Drug Control Strategy. 

And contaminated material, including 
radioactive material concentrated during 
fracking, has been found dumped on the 
reservation. The MHA Nation lacks the 
resources to oversee the many drilling sites 
and waste facilities. 

In addition to pollution, expenses 
associated with the boom - from damaged 
roads to social services for the flood of new 
workers and their families - have eaten up 
the cash windfall that was supposed to 
support the Tribes for years once the boom 
ended, according to a report by the Property 
and Environment Research Center. 

“We knew what was happening to 
other areas,” Gillette said. “If we didn’t 
protect our water, what would Tribal 
members have seven generations from 
now?” 

Stunned Turtle Mountain citizens 
pressured their Council, which voted 
unanimously to ban fracking. 

“What is sacred to our Tribe is water. 
We all know that in the very near future, 
water will be more valuable than oil or 
gold or anything else,” Chairman Richard 
McCloud said. “This area is where our 
ancestors did their farming; the springs run 
through here, and this is how generations 
survived. The fracking ban will protect our 
water so future generations can continue to 
survive.” 

At the time, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had been meeting secretly and were 
on the brink of opening Turtle Mountain 
land for oil and gas leasing. The Tribe’s 
action put a halt to the plan. 

The Turtle Mountain Tribe recently 
adopted a new water code that solidifies 
the Tribe’s stance on fracking, and with 
the help of a Department of Energy grant, 
the Tribe is moving into developing the 
abundant solar and wind energy resources 
of the reservation. 

- Yes Magazine 

Yurok chairman quits over 
‘sacrifice murder 5 past 

KLAMATH, Calif. — Yurok Tribal 
Chairman James Dunlap resigned, without 



warning, after archived articles provided 
by the San Jose Mercury News surfaced 
alleging the “sacrifice murder” of his 
3 -month-old daughter Brittaney at his half- 
brother’s San Mateo home Sept. 9, 1988. 

Dunlap told the Times-Standard he 
would be willing to be interviewed, but 
said he would “like to hear what their side 
is first.” 

Yurok Vice Chairman David L. 
Gensaw Sr. issued the following statement: 
“There is no doubt about it, this is a sad and 
frustrating day for the Yurok people, but 
we have prevailed over bigger challenges 
in our past and we will overcome this, too. 
Every day, the Tribe’s 300-plus employees 
work hard to improve the economic, 
social and cultural conditions on the 
Yurok Reservation and in the surrounding 
areas. Their good work should not be 
overshadowed by this situation.” 

A Sept. 13, 1988 article provided by 
the San Jose Mercury News states Dunlap 
stabbed his daughter with a buck knife 
in her crib and was found by San Mateo 
police “lifting the girl over his head and 
yelling out that he had sacrificed her to 
God.” 

San Mateo County District Attorney 
Stephen Wagstaffe, the prosecutor in the 
1988 Dunlap case, recalled that Dunlap 
entered a plea of not guilty by reason of 
insanity and the five psychiatrists who 
examined Dunlap agreed, finding him 
to have been insane at the time of the 
crime. Wagstaffe added that the insanity 
defense back then included heavy drug 
impairment, which he said is not included 
today: “[Dunlap] was a very heavy drug 
addict.” 

The jury found Dunlap guilty of 
second-degree murder but subsequently 
found him to be not guilty by reason of 
insanity. He was placed into a state hospital 
where he stayed until 1995 when a court 
deemed him sane and ordered his release. 

Dunlap had defeated former Chairman 
Thomas O’Rourke in the November 2015 
election with about 60 percent of the vote. 

- Times-Standard.com 

Chumash chairman resigns 
to attend food school 

SANTA YNEZ, Calif. — The Tribal 
chairman of the Santa Ynez Band of 
Chumash Indians has resigned to pursue 
a culinary arts bachelor’s degree at the 
Culinary Institute of America in Hyde 
Park, New York, more than 2,900 miles 
from his Central California home. 

The departure of Vincent Armenta, 
tribal chairman since December 1999, 
occurs in the midst of the Tribe’s complex 
negotiations with the Santa Barbara County 
Board of Supervisors over the development 
of the Tribe’s 1,400-acre property in the 
Santa Ynez Valley. The 249-member Tribe 
is the only federally recognized Chumash 
Tribe in the nation. 

Armenta denied to the Lompoc 
Record that the ongoing negotiations 
had anything to do with the timing of his 
decision: “My personal decisions I make 
on my own with input from my family ... I 
may be taking a break in doing something 
for myself, but I’m certainly going to 
continue to be involved with the Tribe,” 
Armenta said. “I have a great relationship 
with the board. They know they can call 
me anytime, and I’m very confident that 
I’m going to continue to work with them to 
help progress our Tribe.” 

Armenta said his fellow Tribal citizens 
have been very receptive and supportive of 
his decision. 

“They understand and they recognize 
and they’re grateful for what I’ve done for 
our Tribe at their request,” Armenta said. 
“I laugh, you know. I’m 53 years old and 
I’m doing something I have an extreme 
passion for. By the time I get finished, I’ll 
be nearly 57. Someone asked me the other 
day, ‘So you know what you’re doing for 
almost four years ... What’s your five-year 
plan?’ And I chuckled and said, ‘Don’t 
break a hip?”’ 

- LompocRecord.com 

Hard Rock Hotels to offer 
‘Amplified 5 packages 

Hard Rock Hotels - with destinations 
from Bali to Cancun, Ibiza to Palm 
Springs, Tampa to Hollywood - is inviting 
guests to turn up their stay with Amplified 
packages, available until Dec. 31 at all 23 
hotels around the globe. 

The Amplified package will provide 
hotel guests with a behind-the-scenes look 
at the world’s largest collection of rock 
music memorabilia through a personalized, 
VIP tour during their stay. Guests will 
also receive a pre-reserved Fender guitar, 
complete with floor amp and headphones 
for in-room jam sessions, and a collectable 
pin and limited edition hat featuring the 
“I Got Plugged In @ Hard Rock Hotels” 
tagline. 

“Amplified” guests will also be able 
to select extra services, such as booking a 
Rock Spa Rhythm & Motion treatment or 
acquiring tickets to a local event. 

- Hard Rock press release 


Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher. 
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Ahfachkee artists glow 
in Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki spotlight 



Eileen Soler 

Ahfachkee School student Lauren Doctor shows younger children their artwork on exhibit in the Mosaic Gallery at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 
The 26 pieces will be on display through May 22. 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A generous amount 
of art supplies and the eager hands of 
Ahfachkee School students proved a perfect 
recipe for artworks that make up the newest 
art exhibit at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 
Cypress. 

“You guys are awesome,” Rebecca Fell, 
curator of exhibits, told a gathering of student- 
artists at the show’s opening reception March 
11 . 

Presented through May 22 in the Mosaic 
Gallery, the show features 26 pieces that 
illustrate student knowledge and personal 
application of works by “the masters,” said 
art teacher Ivette Lopez. 

Lopez said the children learned about 
some of the world’s greatest 19th- and 20th- 
century artists, including Vincent van Gogh, 
Pablo Picasso, M. C. Escher, Paul Klee, Keith 
Haring and Wassily Kandinsky whose works 
propelled art movements such as cubism, 
expressionism and modernism. 

“Our students learned about the artists’ 
techniques, lives, artworks and art styles and 
by that, they were inspired. That way, they 
connect to the arts, appreciate art and want to 
do art,” Lopez said. 

Students borrowed from the masters to 
create their own expressive art that ranged 
from Eden Jumper’s Picasso-inspired untitled 
ink on paper that can be imagined as a man’s 
graceful bow to nature to Lauren Doctor’s 
simplistic van Gogh-esque “Sunflowers” 
rendered in a vase painted in Seminole colors. 

High school student Dasani Cypress 
said the art classes gave her plenty of ideas 
for taking something simple, like her own 
handprint, and turning it into something 
personal and artful. 

Her untitled painting on paper, inspired 
by several artist techniques, serves as the 
exhibit centerpiece. 

To arrive at the finished product, Dasani 
said she cut around her hand on construction 
paper then dismembered the paper hand parts 
into sections. She employed collage to paste 
the parts on paper, cubism to place them 
strategically and monochromatic colors to 
make a bold but simple statement. 

“My idea was not original but making the 


art abstract and from me made it different,” 
Dasani said. “I like the color scheme. To me 
it is organic and calming.” 

Ahfachkee assistant principal 
Gwendolyn Coverson congratulated the 
students and awarded each with certificates 
of achievement. On the boardwalk veranda 
outside the Museum, the children and adult 
guests were treated to pizza and peanut butter 
roll-ups and lemonade. 


Paul Backhouse, director of the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and a Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer, deemed the show “very 
cool.” 

“To see the faces of the children right 
here at the Museum and their work on exhibit 
is what this place really is. It is a museum but 
it also about today. It is the Seminole people,” 
Backhouse said. 

Ewanteke Roberts, 7, is one of the 


youngest artists with work on display but 
her night sky-inspired mixed media piece is 
not her first creation to go public. A clay tile 
she painted last year is one of scores from 
Ahfachkee school children that make up 
the base for the bronze sculpture “Florida - 
A Seminole Girl” on the New River in Fort 
Lauderdale. 

+ See ARTISTS on page 2B 


Traditions come to life at PECS 



Beverly Bidney 

Jrayko Billie carves a knife from wood during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School culture days March 
8 in Brighton. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School fourth-, fifth- and sixth- 
graders traveled back in time March 8 as they 
spent the day living like their ancestors in a 
traditional Seminole village. 

The school’s ninth annual culture days, 

March 7-9, featured tasks and activities for 
each student. Girls manned the cooking 
chickee and prepared a meal for more than 
100 students, while boys honed carving skills 
and crafted wooden knifes. 

Students learned to butcher chickens, 
played traditional games like skillet tossing 
for girls and tomahawk throwing for boys, 
and listened to Seminole legends. Teachers 
spoke primarily in Creek, making each 
activity a language lesson as well. 

“We want the kids to learn this is how 
it used to be,” said Alice Sweat, culture 
education director, who grew up living 
in chickees in Brighton, Fort Pierce and 
Immokalee. “Some of them don’t have a clue 
how rough it was out there. It’s important that 
they know so if everything is done away with, 
they will be able to provide for themselves 
and their families.” 

Culture language instructor Jade Osceola 
coached the girls at the cooking fire, teaching 
them how to use utensils and know when 
the food was done. The girls cut 10 heads of 
cabbage and cooked them with bacon. 

“They learned to work together around 
the fire and cook a meal,” Osceola said. “It’s 
good to see how much they grow. In fourth years. “Here our students are blessed with 
grade they are hesitant with a knife, by sixth Seminole-specific history and are learning 
grade they are more comfortable and by things their ancestors experienced.” 
eighth grade we can sit back and watch.” PECS students also learn U.S. and 

Fourth-grader Keiyana Osceola, 10, Florida history but Gopher said he appreciates 
had made frybread at school before, but the culture curriculum, Seminole history and 
she needed guidance from culture instructor modem governmental stmcture. 

Emma Fish, who told her not to knead the “It gives them a sense of pride at an early 

flour too much to prevent tough frybread. age,” said Gopher, who has three children 
“You just squish it and pat it a little bit,” at PECS. “They learn about the battles we 
Keiyana said. won and that when we fight now, it is in a 

As a child, Lewis Gopher attended courtroom or an office setting. We still need 
Okeechobee South Elementary school. His to fight, but it’s a different battle now.” 
fourth-grade teacher, Debbie Waldron, now Culture day volunteer Norman “Skeeter” 
teaches his fourth-grade daughter Winnie Bowers said the smell of the cooking fire 
Gopher at PECS. Both adults said they reminds him of home; a scent he does not 
recognize the differences between the two take it for granted. 

schools’ curriculums. “My mother (Lorene Gopher) lived this 

“Back then, the kids were saturated in way of life, so I was always around it,” he 
the state’s expectations and didn’t get any said. “It’s important to feed that part of them 
background in Seminole history or culture,” 

said Waldron, a PECS teacher for three + See CULTURE DAYS on page 5B 


“Here our 
students are 
blessed with 
Seminole- 
specific history 
and are 
learning things 
their ancestors 

experienced.” 

- Debbie Waldron, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School teacher 


Living the ACD 
experience: 
Pushing limits 
of possibilities 


BY AARON T OMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

As Tribal citizens, we have numerous 
opportunities to prosper and achieve our 
dreams. It’s a blessing to look forward to 
work every day without it feeling like a 
chore or an obligation. Had it not been for 
the foresight and sacrifices of our ancestors 
and Tribe leaders, our history would have 
been dramatically altered. 

Despite every hindrance designed 
to enervate 

our optimism 
and spirits, we 
transformed those 
setbacks into 
advantages. It was 
common for us to 
abandon camps we 
lived in if danger 
became imminent. 

As nomadic 
people, we 

sought areas that 
provided stable 
establishments in 
which we could 
fortify and expand 
our communities. 

Solidarity allowed 
us to align our hearts and minds to evolve 
into business-savvy Seminoles. 

I’ve often wondered how people 
such as Bill Gates and Oprah Winfrey 
continue to find passion in their work 
despite being successful billionaires. I think 
many people would retire if they became 
just millionaires. We all have heard the 
phrase that money is not everything, but 
who wouldn’t want to have a lifestyle in 
which working wasn’t necessary? Gaining 
ownership of Hard Rock International 
in 2007 greatly improved the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s stature as an economic 
powerhouse throughout the world. 

Being a Tribal citizen is still surreal 
to me. I grew up in an environment where 
struggles were commonplace, so I longed 
for financial stability. 

When I was in eighth-grade, my mother 
bought my twin and me school shoes from 
a vendor in the parking lot of a gas station 
because that was all she could afford. In 
contrast to my upbringing, my 3 -year-old 
son Nnamdi probably has had five new 
pairs of shoes within the last year alone. 
There were winters during my childhood in 
North Carolina when my family and I would 
leave the oven door open and boil water to 
warm up the house because of a broken 
heater. Those memories still cross my mind, 
occasionally serving as a reminder to be 
gracious and make the most of this blessing. 
None of this would be possible had I not 
been a Tribal citizen, so I try to never take 
it for granted. 

Over the years, I’ve learned that as 
circumstances change, so must mindsets. 
Because I didn’t grow up with much, I 
constantly think of everything coming to an 
end. I want to put myself in a position to be 
more self-sufficient and not rely fully on the 
Tribe’s support. There is no guarantee that 
our business and profits will continue in the 
manner they have during the past decade. 

As a die-hard fan of the Los Angeles 
Lakers since 2003, I’m well aware of Kobe 
Bryant’s incredible performances that have 
made him one of the NBA’s all-time greats. 
During the 2005-06 NBA season, Bryant 
was unequivocally the most dominant 
player in the NBA. He averaged 35.4 points 
per game and scored 81 points in a game, 
the second most in NBA history behind 
Wilt Chamberlain’s 100. In order to achieve 
this level of play, Bryant spent countless 
hours improving his craft despite already 
being among the league’s best players. It 
could have been easy for him to become 
complacent with solely the benefits of being 
a superstar. But his insatiable desire to be 
the greatest NBA player ever constantly 
pushed him to work arduously throughout 
his 20-year career to enhance his basketball 
skills. The fame and millions of dollars 
he amassed didn’t eclipse his ambition to 
achieve greatness. 

The same can be said for us. 

World-renowned brands such as Coca- 
Cola, Heinz and Hershey have all been 
around for more than 100 years. Hard Rock 
International, established in 1971, has the 
potential to be a perdurable brand as well. 
Since we became a federally recognized 
Tribe in 1957, we have come a long way 
from conducting bingo games and selling 
tax-free cigarettes. Hard Rock has greatly 
expanded its enterprises after we purchased 
it, with plans of even further expansion. As 
the Tribe continues to progress, so should 
we individually and collectively to enhance 
the strength of our people’s future. If we 
don’t adapt to changes like our forebears 

♦ See ACD EXPERIENCE on page 2B 
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Beverly Bidney 

Aaron Tommie 
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Large cat sighted in Hollywood, preschoolers safe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Decked out in 
his signature striped hat, the Cat in the Hat 
served up rhymes and good times during the 
Hollywood Preschool’s annual Dr. Seuss 
breakfast March 2, the 112th birthday of the 
late author Theodor Seuss Geisel. 

“Kids like it and are excited about it,” 
said Jennine Perez, Hollywood Preschool 
center manager. “Teachers have been reading 
Dr. Seuss books all week and parents love the 
character breakfasts.” 

The event coincided with Read Across 
America Day, created by the National 
Education Association in 1998 as a reading 
motivation and awareness program for 
children. According to the organization’s 
website, research has shown that children 
who are motivated and spend more time 
reading do better in school. 

The preschool also scheduled the 


Scholastic Book Fair to coincide with Read 
Across America Day. 

Geisel wrote and illustrated 44 children’s 
books, including the beloved “Cat in the 
Hat,” “Green Eggs and Ham,” “One Fish 
Two Fish Red Fish Blue Fish” and “How 
the Grinch Stole Christmas.” He won two 
Academy Awards, two Emmy Awards, a 
Peabody Award and a Pulitzer Prize. 

More than 20 volunteers from various 
departments read to students during the 
five-day reading event. It was the first year 
Perez reached out to tribal departments in 
Hollywood to enlist employees to read to the 
students. The school is considering expanding 
the volunteer readers to a tribalwide program, 
Perez said. 

“It made my day; they were adorable,” 
said Shammes El-Hout Freire, Executive 
Operations Office special projects 
coordinator. “They were almost sitting on 
my lap. I would definitely do it again. It was 
fulfilling and their interaction was adorable.” 


The U.S. Department of Education states 
parental involvement in a child’s reading 
and education is crucial to success. A 1996 
reading literacy study found “where parent 
involvement is low, the classroom mean 
average (reading score) is 46 points below 
the national average. Where involvement is 
high, classrooms score 28 points above the 
national average - a gap of 74 points.” 

At the breakfast, parents sampled their 
children’s lives away from home. 

“They always talk about their friends 
at home. Now I know who they are talking 
about and who they play with at school,” said 
Audrey Osceola, who attended with three of 
her children and a niece. 

Although Osceola Primus, 2, didn’t like 
the green eggs and ham, his parents, Mike 
Primus and Ciara Billie, were glad to support 
the reading program. 

“It’s important for us to be involved and 
stress reading at an early age and support him 
throughout his school years,” Primus said. 



Hollywood Cat 

By Beverly Bidney 

The sun did shine 
It was not too wet to play 
But the Cat in the Hat 
Made his entrance anyway. 

Hollywood tots 
With their families in tow 
Were filled with excitement 
From their heads to their toes. 

The children all looked 
Then they saw him come in 
The Cat in the Hat 
Had hugs for her and for him. 

Moms and dads took the photos 
Of their children and Cat 
They all were quite spellbound 
By his fur and his hat. 

Green eggs and ham 
Were served on the food line 
And most children ate them 
With nary a whine. 

Now the breakfast was over 
The plates cleared away 
No crumbs on the table 
On this most special day. 

Students went back to class 
Parents went on their way 
And the Cat in the Hat 
He just wanted to play. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Cat in the Hat gives Peyton Cypress a hug at the 
Hollywood Preschool annual Dr. Seuss breakfast. 



Beverly Bidney 

Decked out in Cat in the Hat gear, Hollywood preschoolers march to the Dr. Seuss breakfast March 2. The event coincided with Read Across America Day, 
created by the National Education Association in 1998 as a reading motivation and awareness program for children. 


Eileen Soler 

Audrey Osceola, feeding her son Dominic Osceola Jr., enjoys the meal with her children and niece at 
the Hollywood Preschool’s Dr. Seuss breakfast. 


Pemayetv Emahakv 
students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School February elementary students of the month: Geonnie 
Koger, Mattie Platt, 0-sha-nee Rodriguez, Braylen Thomas, Dyani Kayda, Devon Mitchell, 
Kieona Baker, Brody Riley, JB Anderson, Kashyra Urbina, Lason Baker, Carlee Osceola, 
Kalissa Huff, Keiyana Osceola, Jesseca Jimmie, Ashlynn Collins, Laci Prescott, Jace Brown, 
Janaya French and Caleb Burton. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school students of the month: Kayln Hammil, Keely Billie and Silas Madrigal. 


♦ ARTISTS 

From page 1 B 


The second-grader said she used her 
imagination to see a shooting star, the moon, 
a chickee and a fire in dark shadows against 
the midnight blue sky. Then she got busy 
with scissors, paper, paint and glue. And she 
made her mother proud. 

Fenora Roberts, an award-winning 
sweetgrass basket and patchwork artist who 
attended the show’s reception, was nearly 
speechless. 

“It’s overwhelming to see my daughter’s 
talent and passion for art already. Now, what 
I have always seen at home is for everyone 
else to enjoy,” Roberts said. 


♦ ACD EXPERIENCE 

From page IB 


did, our prosperity will most 
assuredly be brief. 

As I reach the six-month mark in 
the ACD program I’m continuously 
learning what it takes to be a future 
leader for the Tribe. I refused to 
pass on the chance to be part of 
something as unprecedented as the 
Tribe’s growth. With the proper 
leadership, we can soar to greater 


heights. Change is inevitable. 

I would often let people, doubts 
and money create ceilings for my 
accomplishments. Now that I’ve 
matured, I don’t see any limitations, 
only obstacles to conquer. 

Albert Einstein said, “Once 
we accept our limits, we go beyond 
them.” 

Mainly due to the strong 
influence my mother, Marilyn 
Brown, has had on me, I’m always 
seeking growth and improvement 
within myself and others around me. 
I’m all for maximizing potential. 



Lauren Doctor 
Sunflowers. Acrylics 
Grade 6 



Eileen Soler 

‘Sunflowers,’ a painting in the bold and colorful style of Vincent van Gogh 
but by sixth-grader Lauren Doctor, is on exhibit with 25 other Ahfachkee 
School student works through May 22 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 
Cypress. 


Eileen Soler 

Eden Jumper’s untitled ink on paper, on exhibit in the Mosaic Gallery at Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress, is reminiscent of the great Pablo Picasso 
cubist style. The work is one of 26 Ahfachkee School student pieces on exhibit 
through May 22. 
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PECS fine art program sparks 
creative learning, imaginations 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School fifth-graders are learning 
how painting, sculpture and music provoke 
thought and are creating their own versions 
of fine art in the process. 

Held every three weeks, the PECS fine 
art program compares visual art with music 
of the same era. During a Feb. 24 class, about 


30 students compared characteristics of 
sculpture and music created in the classical 
versus improvisational style. After the lesson, 
students sculpted colorful modeling clay. 

Teacher Michelle Pritchard presented a 
slide show of sculptures from the Renaissance 
period - 14th to 17th century - to today. The 
differences between classic Michelangelo 
and modem Pablo Picasso were discussed. 

“In Michelangelo’s sculptures you can 
see great detail, even the veins in the hands,” 
Pritchard said as she 
showed a detail photo 
of his famous sculpture 
“David.” “During the 
Renaissance, artists 
studied dead bodies 
and sliced them open to 
learn the anatomy.” 

Pritchard said 
that classical is more 
regimented while 
improvisational is more 
abstract. She cited Mr. 
Potato Head from the 
movie “Toy Story,” 
with his eyes, nose and 
mouth in the wrong 
places, as an example 
of cubism, a style Pablo 
Picasso founded. 

Slides were also 
shown of works by 
sculptors Edmonia 
Lewis, a classical artist 
of Native American 
and African American 
heritage who worked 
during the Civil War era; 
Jeff Koons, a modem 
artist known for large 
balloon animals made 
of steel with colorful 
mirror finishes; and 
Ron Mueck, a modem 
hyperrealistic sculptor 
known for detailed 
oversized and small 
figures. 

Students learned 
sculptures can be 
made from a variety 
of materials, including 
wood, stone, clay, glass, 
paper and bronze. 

“A lot of sculpture 


you chisel away from the original piece, like 
a canoe from a log,” Pritchard said. “But 
sculpture can also make a statement and 
make you think.” 

The fine arts program started two 
years ago in individual classrooms but was 
expanded this year with the availability of the 
media/music room in the school’s new gym. 
Pritchard said she always enjoyed teaching 
art and she incorporated music, art history 
and social studies this year. The goal is for 
students to gain an appreciation for art and 
music. 

“Many of our students are ESE 
(exceptional student education) or challenged 
with regular learning and so often the ones 
that don’t do as well academically and are 
very artistic,” Pritchard wrote in an email 
response to The Seminole Tribune. “This 
is a way to let them shine and express 
themselves.” 

Pritchard explained how art can convey 
messages and showed an example of a 
sculpture of a gun with the barrel tied in a knot. 

“You kind of can’t shoot a bullet when 
it’s tied up like that,” one student said. 

As the students worked on their projects, 
Pritchard played two versions of George 
Gershwin’s 1924 “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
Classical music by Mozart and Beethoven 
were also played. Hip-hop and “Uptown 
Funk” by Mark Ronson with Bmno Mars 
offered examples of improvisational style 
music. 

Winnie Gopher’s sculpture of a person 
with a heart outside the body is “dying on the 
inside,” she said. “It shows the world today is 
making everyone feel down and depressed.” 

Cheyenne Lara’s dog with a mask was 
more than just cute; it made an important 
point. 

“Even people with the brightest smiles 
can cry the most tears but hide behind a 
mask,” she said. 

Some students created art that reminded 
them of days passed. Shylynn Testerman 
constructed a snowman just like the ones she 
made when she lived in Oklahoma. 

By the end of the class, students had 
created art and learned in the process. 

“It feels like you’re so alive,” Pherian 
Baker said. 

“It gets your imagination going,” added 
Makya King. 

Pritchard said the program will culminate 
with a visit to an art museum in May. 



Beverly Bidney 

PECS fifth-grader Shylynn Testerman reaches for more clay to add to 
his sculpture during the fine arts program Feb. 24. The class compares 
various styles of art and music for a fuller appreciation of the arts. 



Beverly Bidney 

Winnie Gopher works on her sculpture Feb. 24 during the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School fine arts program, which taught students art appreciation 
while crafting their own creations. 



Eileen Soler 

Tucomah Robbins poses in the THPO office where he is stationed several days a week for training in 
the Tribe’s Work Experience Program. 


WEP at THPO brings 
Robbins home again 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For two semesters 
Tribal citizen Tucomah Robbins studied 
hard and earned good grades at Florida 
State University, but the 21 -year-old with 
childhood ties to Big Cypress Reservation 
knew something was missing. 

“I just needed at that time to know 
more about my culture. I felt like I didn’t 
know enough about who am and I had to 
learn the language, the history, everything,” 
he said. 

Robbins soon returned to the 
reservation that he first called home and 
since January 2016 has been enthusiastically 
working at the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office under the Tribe’s Work Experience 
Program. 

“It’s a practical approach to where 
I want to be while I learn the language, 
history and culture. It all brings me back 
here,” Robbins said Feb. 17 during a break 
at the THPO office. 

The program, based out of the 
Education Department, is a two-year 
opportunity for Tribal citizens to experience 
on-site job training, professional awareness 
and eventual integration into careers that 
serve Tribe departments for the future. 

Robbins is interested in the compliance 
and legal side of THPO operations. For now, 
he is primarily listening in and observing the 
Tribe’s compliance team as they investigate 
and provide oversight on happenings that 
can or do compromise Native American 
cultural and historic sites. 

The most recent issue revolved around 
Florida House Bill 803 and its companion 
Senate Bill 1054 that threatened to allow 
ordinary citizens to find and collect artifacts 
from Native American sites and sacred 
places. The practice was dubbed “citizen 
archaeology.” 

On the day of Robbins’ interview 
with The Seminole Tribune, the THPO 
compliance team and Director Paul 
Backhouse were busily culling documents 
to fight the bills. Eventually, the bills both 
died in the legislative session. 

“This is education at work,” Robbins 

said. 

Allyssa Boge, the education director 
for Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and THPO, 
said WEP participants get exposure to 
everything at both locations. Experience 
comes from helping out with all inter- 
department jobs from building interpretive 
exhibits in the Museum to collecting plugs 
of soil at construction sites for sensitive 
material analysis. 

“They get to see then how all the 
departments in THPO and the Museum 
work together,” Boge said. 

Robbins, a 2012 American Heritage 


School graduate, said he learned about the 
program from friend Quenton Cypress, who 
graduated from Ahfachkee School in 2014 
and is now in his second year as a WEP 
participant at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

Cypress called WEP an “eye-opening” 
and “door-opening” experience. He already 
boasts job offers from the Tribe’s Gaming 
and Human Resources departments. 

“The learning is enormous. I’ve 
done graphic design, exhibit set ups, land 
surveying and mapping. I had a chance 
to work with education and children’s 
programs. There is so much,” Cypress said. 
“WEP is about seeing what you like the best 
and then being able to do what you want to 
do later.” 

But for both men, earning college 
degrees is surely in the forecast. Both intend 
to earn bachelor’s degrees at the very least. 

“We (the Tribe) didn’t get to this 
point without working for it. Today, that 
means we need college degrees, too,” said 
Cypress, who hopes to be elected Big 
Cypress Councilman someday. 

Robbins said he is aiming for the top. 
He hopes to be Chairman. 

“To be part of a Tribe is to be selfless. 
I don’t do this for me; I do it for the Tribe,” 
Robbins said. 


“I felt like I 
didn’t know 
enough about 
who I am and 
I had to learn 
the language, 
the history, 

everything.” 

- Tucomah Robbins, 
Work Experience Program 
participant 
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The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 1987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1988 
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Electronic recycling on 
spring break schedule 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Students 
from the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club 
kicked off spring break with a unique 
technological experience at ARC Broward 
IT Asset Recovery in Fort Lauderdale. 
Students toured the facility March 18 and 
learned about electronic recycling. 

The IT Asset Recovery is a nonprofit 
organization that started 15 years ago to 
dispose of electronics safely and securely. 

Electronic devices, also called assets, 
are brought to the facility and audited in one 
of two ways. A simple audit readies an asset 
for recycling or destruction. A complete 
audit tracks the asset and remarkets it so it 
can be sold through eBay. All proceeds go 
to charities. 

Twelve employees, some who have 
disabilities, work in the facility. 

“They help contribute to the family 
atmosphere,” said Tomas Leon, director of 
the recovery program. “We’re motivated 
by the fact they have the attention to detail 
(that) resonates throughout the group.” 

The program is one of three mission- 
based enterprises under ARC Broward, 
which began in 1956 with the objective to 


provide encouragement and opportunities 
to people with developmental disabilities. 
More than 1,200 individuals benefit from 
the agency’s 21 Broward programs. Money 
raised helps defray costs for services. 

More than 90 percent of the assets 
received at ARC Broward IT Asset 
Recovery come from corporations. The 
Seminole Tribe of Florida is one of its 
contributors, largely because of gaming. 

“Natives, in general, are very hands- 
on people,” said Dawna Bell, compliance 
manager for the Boys & Girls Club, who 
was joined by her daughters Kiana Bell and 
Adrienne Bell. 

Tribalwide Boys & Girls Club 
youth events coordinator Tyrone Bryan 
coordinated the field trip after learning about 
ARC Broward IT Asset Recovery services 
after he disposed an old computer. Because 
STEM (science, technology, engineering 
and mathematics) is often incorporated 
into school curriculum, Bryan thought the 
location was ideal to teach students. 

“I thought it would be good exposure 
for the kids to see how technology is broken 
down,” Bryan said. “We’re the motivators. 
It’s all about showing them something 
different. There’s a world out there that 
exists.” 



Aaron Tommie 

Dawna Bell, her daughters Adrienne and Kiana, and Boys & Girls Club youth events coordinator 
Tyrone Bryan wait to test a shredder, while Tomas Leon speaks with one of his employees March 18 
at the ARC Broward IT Asset Recovery facility in Fort Lauderdale. 



Photo courtesy of Chris Goodwin 

Middle school boys at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School participate in a virtual archery tournament in late February at the Brighton gym. 


PECS kids take aim at archery 


B Y AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BRIGHTON — Middle school boys 
at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
experienced the ancient sport of archery in 
early February through a virtual tournament 
held at the Brighton gymnasium. 

They joined thousands of students from 
schools throughout the world who compete in 
archery tournaments conducted by National 
Archery in the Schools Program (NASP). 
Because of cultural reasons, girls were not 
allowed to compete. 

“It went great,” said PECS middle 
school teacher Chris Goodwin. “[It allows 
us] to introduce them to a skill. We’re able to 
expose new things to them in this program.” 

NASP conducts annual archery 
tournaments in each state. For competitors 
unable to attend live tournaments, the virtual 
tournaments allow them to mail in scores to 
NASP locations. Trophies are awarded to 
the top three boys and girls in each division 
(elementary school, middle school and high 
school). There are also national and world 
NASP tournaments. 

NASP originated in 2002 in Kentucky 


middle schools to “improve classroom 
performance and reduce dropout rates,” 
according to the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s website. The 
program teaches students archery skills and 
aids their development of self-reliance. 

A cooperative effort between the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
and the Florida Department of Education 
brought NASP to schools in the Sunshine 
State. In 2008, Florida became the 24th 
state to incorporate NASP into its physical 
education classes. There are currently more 
than 400 schools in Florida that participate. 

“[We want] to bring archery to the 
largest number of students,” said Florida 
State NASP coordinator Steven Robbins. 

Archery’s origins can be traced back 
thousands of years as one of the methods 
used for hunting and self-defense. Europeans 
used the bow as far back as 8000 to 9000 
B.C., according to the Krackow Company’s 
website, which is dedicated to promoting 
archery. Archery eventually became a game 
Egyptian pharaohs played as far back as 1567 
B.C. 

Native Americans started using archery 
around 500 A.D. 


“I imagine that it was hard. They had to 
make their own weapons,” said eighth-grader 
Dakoya Nunez. 

To bring the archery program to schools, 
teachers must attend a one-day Basic Archery 
Instructor (BAI) workshop, which provides 
lessons on safe range setup, individual and 
coaching skills development and equipment 
inspection. 

The virtual tournament took place over 
several days during PECS physical education 
classes. Participants took 15 shots from 10 
meters and 15 shots at 15 meters. Prior to 
competing, students were allowed five shots 
for warm-ups. 

“It was tremendous. I like doing 
archery,” said eighth-grader Alex Valdes. 

The national NASP tournament for 
the Bullseye and International Bowhunting 
Organization 3D challenge is May 12-14 in 
Louisville, Kentucky. The world tournament 
is June 24-26 in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 

“Archery is a great sport that helps 
build muscle endurance, flexibility, hand-eye 
coordination and grip and body strength,” 
Robbins said in a press release. “You don’t 
have to be able to dunk a basketball to 
participate.” 
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* $2.50 Per Ticket * 

Purchase a MIW Raffle Ticket Today! 


Tickets can be purchased from Dallas Nunez and Wanda Bowers 


Miss Indian World Pageant will be held 
Thursday, April 28th, 2016 
at the Albuquerque Convention Center 
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RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 

WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 



N&A CATERING 

LOCATED IN IMMOKALEE 
CALL ANITA YZAGUIRRE (239)823.0777 




CATERING AVAILABLE ON ALL RESERVATIONS! 
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Ahfachkee career day inspires 
students to think, dream big 



BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Career Day 2016 
at Ahfachkee School encouraged students 
to “Think and Dream Big” to ensure they 
achieved fruitful futures. 

“Nothing is out of reach, but it’s up to 
you guys [to put in the work],” Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola said to students 
during the March 1 6 event. “You got to put 
forth the effort.” 

The agenda included 28 career-oriented 
individuals offering advice to students. 
President Mitchell Cypress, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola and Chief of 
Police William Latchford were among the 
presenters. 

“This annual event is important 
because it builds community relations,” 
said Ahfachkee School assistant principal 
Gwendolyn Coverson. “We want to make 
sure these students are productive citizens in 
society.” 

Mauro Avalos said the “coolest” part of 
career day was when he and his classmates 
saw a Taser weapon that is used by law 
enforcement to subdue individuals whose 
actions physically threaten police and others. 

“The Taser looks really cool, but they 


said that the best thing is to never, ever have 
to use it,” Mauro said. 

Ezekial Billie, who wants to be a 
professional basketball, football or soccer 
player when he grows up, said he learned 
that college is important no matter what 
career he pursues. 

“If I don’t play sports, I might be a 
teacher. I need go to college and stick to it if 
I want to be a teacher,” Ezekial said. 

Presentations were held in classrooms 
throughout the school’s campus for grades 
three through 12. Big Cypress Fire Rescue 
Department firefighters gave students in pre- 
kindergarten through second grade tours of 
fire trucks and showed them how they catch 
snakes. Students also had a chance to spray 
cones with the fire truck’s water hose. 

“It’s an honor,” firefighter David 
Harshfield said. “I love it. They ask good 
questions.” 

Presenters in various professions 
provided students with insights about their 
occupations. 

Dave Scheidecker, a field technician for 
the Tribal Historic Preservation Office, spoke 
about archaeology. He told students about 
past adventures he had in countries such 
as Zimbabwe and Ecuador where he found 
many relics. On the Seminole reservations, 
he also finds interesting artifacts. 

“You gotta like history and you 


Aaron Tommie 

Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola addresses students March 16 during Career Day at Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress. 


“There is a gift 
inside of you 
that everyone 
has. Use it and 
tap into your 

passion.” 

- Courtenay McClain, 
FIU Golden Scholars Bridge 
program director 


gotta like dirt,” said Scheidecker when 
asked how he became an archaeologist. He 
explained that an interest in science and 
history are necessary and told students about 
his degrees. 

Careers involving construction, science, 
history and counseling were also discussed. 

Courtenay McClain, director of the 
Golden Scholars Bridge program at Florida 
International University, spoke to students 
about higher education and shared personal 
testimonies. She advised students to get 
involved in college activities and programs 
and to lead. 

“You can do it,” McClain said. “There 
is a gift inside of you that everyone has. Use 
it and tap into your passion. I want you all to 
protect your future.” 

Tenth-grader Elisah Billie said he wants 
to study animation in California. But he added 
that he is now also interested in attending law 
school after hearing Councilman Bowers, a 
lawyer, talk about law. 

Councilman Osceola, who attended 
Ahfachkee School as a child, told students 
about the path he took to be in his position 
today. He worked as a cattle owner and had 
other businesses to support himself and 
his family. He said he learned to be self- 
sufficient at a young age. 

“You guys are going to be running the 
Tribe one day,” Councilman Osceola said. 
“Take your road and move forward. Your 
road is to finish [your goals] and get what 
you want.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School girls serve the traditional meal they cooked with all the fixings 
during culture days March 8. 


* CULTURE DAYS 

From page IB 


(the students) that is Seminole. Today, 
there are so many distractions and if 
the school didn’t have culture day, the 
kids wouldn’t be doing this. I hope 
they understand that and have a deeper 
appreciation for the things they do here.” 

Cultural Ambassador Everett 
Osceola and Van Samuels captivated 
students with stories about Seminole 
legends. Samuels told the story of why 
the possum’s tail has no fur. According 
to the legend, the possum wanted rings 
on his tail like the raccoon, so he tied 
bark around his tail and put it over the 
fire. When he saw the tail was charred 
and burned, he cried. 

“The possum was so ashamed and 
embarrassed, which is why today they 
have no fur on their tails and never come 
out during the day,” Samuels said. “The 
lesson is to be proud of who you are as 
individuals and don’t want things other 
people have. Be happy with what the 
Creator blessed you with.” 

Although most students had 
participated in culture days since 
kindergarten, they still viewed it as an 
important event. 

“I learned about the old ways of our 
culture and what they did for fun,” said 
sixth-grader LaShae King, 12. 

“Learning the traditions makes 
me feel like I’m proud to be a Native,” 
added Angelie Melton, 1 1 . 



Beverly Bidney 

Fifth-grader Jaime Smith gets advice about turning 
frybread from Mollie Jolly during Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School culture days March 8. The students 
learned firsthand how to prepare and cook a traditional 
meal. 
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► Enjoy Special Museum Programming each day! 

► Watch Big Cypress Martial Arts Weapon Demonstrations 

► Interactive 17th & 18th Century Weapons Presentations 

► View the Buckskin Declaration while it is in Florida 

► Last Weekend to see:“Telling Our Stories” Oral History Exhibit 



Join us on the Big Cypress Reservation 


www.ahtahthiki.com 




(863) 902-1 I 13 



Smithsonian Affiliate 



SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
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Florida Indian Youth Program 

• College prep program for Native American youth, ages 
14-17 

• Classes daily including STEM, Indian law studies, & 
SAT ACT prep 

. Evening and weekend activities (Skyzone trampoline 
world, bowling, swimming, shopping mall, etc.) 


• 2 week academic 
enrichment programs 

• No cost for students, 
just apply! 

• College and Career 
fair, new this year! ! 


Leadership Academy 

• Eligible for Native American students entering their 

senior year or recently graduated from high school 

• Separate academic endeavors from the Youth Program 
. Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here students get a 

chance to choose a major and/or career path 



Applications go out 
Feb. 14,2016 

Deadline to return 
Jun. 10,2016 

Mail in all 
Applications. 

No Fax 


For more information or to register give us a call at l-(800) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.com 
Email us at info@fgcia.com 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


OPHTHALMOLOGY SERVICES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 






✓ 




V 




WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 


services 


Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 

• Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 

• Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 

• Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 


Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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Gore thrives as Haskell’s top player, 
earns conference honorable mention 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

LAWRENCE, Kan. — Asked if there 
was anything Duelle Gore did not do for his 
team this season, Haskell Indian Nations 
University men’s basketball coach Matthew 
Downing could only think of one minor task. 

“He didn’t sweep the floor,” Downing 
joked. 

Gore was Haskell’s Superman this 
season. The 6-foot-5, 210-pound senior 
guard/forward from Brighton and Hollywood 
led the team in nearly every category at both 
ends of the court. 

Gore finished his final college season 
in February as Haskell’s leader in points, 
3 -pointers, free throws, defensive rebounds, 
overall rebounds, blocks, steals and other 
departments. Despite playing the most 
minutes on the team and being so active on 
the boards, Gore avoided foul trouble. He 
was fifth on the team in fouls. 

Downing described Gore as a “nightmare 
for a lot of teams” to play against. In addition 
to his defensive prowess, Gore’s quickness, 
size and ability to score from beyond the arc 
and down low created matchup headaches. 

“He was definitely a problem for other 
teams,” Downing said. 

Gore averaged 19 points and 8.5 
rebounds per game. After Haskell finished 
its season with a 7-20 record, he was 
named an honorable mention selection by 
the Association of Independent Institutions 
(A.I.I.). 

“I think if we had won some more 
games he would have been higher on the all- 
conference selection,” Downing said. 

Early in the season, Haskell’s first-year 
coach determined Gore would be the go-to 
guy, a role Gore grew to cherish as he became 
a beacon of consistency with 24 games of 
double-digit point production. 

“I did everything I could to help the team 
win,” Gore said. “I like the pressure. Last 
year I was more of a second option.” 

Last year’s “second option” turned into 
this year’s star, which perhaps shined no 
brighter in Lawrence, Kansas than on Dec. 
12 in Haskell’s 94-83 win against William 
Woods University. 

Gore scored a season-high 33 points 
in a dazzling shooting performance, which 
included 10-of-16 from the field and 11-of- 


12 from the foul line. He also grabbed six 
rebounds, dished out five assists and made 
two blocks in an outing that helped him earn 
A.I.I. player of the week. 

“He set the tone from the start that he 
would be a load to handle,” Downing said. 
“In that game, there wasn’t much he didn’t 
do.” 

Haskell struggled early in the season 
with just two victories in the first 1 1 games 
but finished on a high note thanks to two wins 
in its final three games. Gore, who was joined 
by his mother, Claudia Gore, for the team’s 
senior night ceremony, drained a team-high 
23 points and had six steals in the season 
finale, an 84-64 win against Crowley’s Ridge 
College. 

“I had a blast,” Gore said about the 
season. “We played a lot of good competition. 
Our record doesn’t show how we improved 
from beginning to end.” 

Gore departed his collegiate career in 
style. He averaged 25 points in his final five 
games, including 30 against Central Christian 
College in early February. 

Gore’s improvement by more than six 
points per game compared to his junior year 
can be traced from the gymnasiums on the 
Hollywood Reservation - where he practices 
with his stepbrothers Trewston, Ty and 
Todd Pierce - to his home away from home: 
Haskell’s Tony Coffin Sports Complex. 

“He was a constant gym rat all year,” 
Downing said. 

With aspirations of playing professional 
basketball, Gore said he spends two hours in 
the gym each morning before classes and two 
to four hours every evening to hone his game 
and condition. 

“I want to play basketball for as long as I 
can,” said Gore, 23, who plans to participate 
in Las Vegas showcases in front of scouts and 
agents. 

Depending on his basketball situation, 
the American Indian studies major said he 
could graduate this fall. 

“It’s a matter of timing. I’d love to finish 
school,” he said. 

Regardless of his next step on the 
basketball court, Gore’s footprint at Haskell 
will not be easy to replace, Downing said. 

“We’ll miss him next year,” Downing 
said. “This year he understood that he was 
part of a foundation that will move forward 
in a positive way.” 



Photo courtesy of Ryan Coody 

Duelle Gore takes a shot during a game against Baker University in the 2015-16 season. Gore, a senior, 
led Haskell Indian Nations University this season in several categories, including scoring. 


Seminole contributions felt throughout 
American Heritage softball program 


Okeechobee’s 
Drayton Billie 
wins district 
wrestling title 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — In the waning 
seconds of a district championship 
match, Okeechobee High School junior 
Drayton Billie was in a good position on 
the scoreboard but not on the mat. As he 
clung to a lead with Class 2A-District 
14’s 138-pound title at stake, his opponent 
rallied in the last minute of the final period 
Feb. 19 at Jensen Beach High School. 

Determined to win his first district 
title, Drayton, of the Brighton Reservation, 
did everything he could to preserve his 
lead against Jensen Beach senior Devon 
McKinley. 

“He caught me in a move. There was 
like 20 seconds left and I just held it,” 
Drayton said. 

The seconds could not evaporate fast 
enough for Drayton, but confidence - 
something that he accrued while racking up 
victories during a solid season - helped him 
secure a 17-13 win. 

“I saw 10 seconds; I knew I had it. 
I just had to hold on for a little longer,” 
Drayton said. 

“He was hanging on,” said Okeechobee 
wrestling coach Bruce Jahner. “He relaxed 
too much and he got put on his back and the 
last 10 seconds he just bridged, but he still 
won by four points.” 

Six Okeechobee wrestlers vied for 
district championships, but Drayton was the 
only Brahman who claimed a title, doing so 
in front of his parents, Emerson and Jeanne 
Billie, and his sisters. 

Thanks to a fast start, Drayton built an 
early lead that he never relinquished. 

“He scored some big throws at the 
beginning,” Jahner said. “He threw him to 
his back for five once and took him down, 
and then we had him on his back for a tilt 
for another three.” 

Drayton admitted that thoughts of 
becoming the district champion flashed in 
his head during the match. 

“Before it ended, I was surprised. I was 
like, T’m going to win districts for the first 
time.’ It’s something new,” he said. 

Having his arm raised in victory by 
referees is nothing new to Drayton, who 
compiled a 15-7 record this season. Drayton 

♦ See DRAYTON BILLIE on page 2C 

Sammy Sanchez 
trending upward 
with third-place 
state finish 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

A year ago, Sammy Micco Sanchez 
ended his first appearance in the Oklahoma 
high school state wrestling championships 
knowing that something was missing. 

The Fort Gibson High School standout 
had exceeded expectations by reaching 
states as a rookie, but a quick exit - two 
matches, two losses - gnawed at him 
because he didn’t taste victory. 

“He hates to lose,” said Fort Gibson 
coach Sammy Johnson. 

Filled with determination, Sammy - 
the wrestler - made returning to states and 
earning a place on the podium top priorities 
in his sophomore season this year. Sammy 
accomplished his goals Feb. 27-28 when he 
won three matches to finish in third place 
in the Class 4A championships at the State 
Fair Arena in Oklahoma City. 

“I was going to come out with 
something. I wasn’t going to go 0-2 like I did 
my freshman year,” Sammy said while he 
worked out in the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood during Fort Gibson’s 
spring break in mid-March. “My coach told 
me before the match, ‘Don’t be satisfied 
with getting here; go get something.’” 

For the second year in a row, the 
other seven state qualifiers in Class 4A’s 
195-pound class were from higher grades 
than Sammy, but the sophomore started off 
by building a 5-0 lead on his way to an 8-5 
decision against Elgin junior Zach Garrett 
in the opening round. 

The victory moved Sammy into the 
semifinals, where he lost to Catoosa senior 
Branden Ferguson. Sammy and his coach 
didn’t dwell on the defeat, which kept them 

♦ See SAMMY SANCHEZ on page 2C 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

PLANTATION — As winners of six 
softball state titles in the past dozen years, 
hoisting the championship plaque is annually 
the main objective for the American Heritage 
School varsity team. 

So when the Patriots suffered their first 
loss of the season March 16, coach Marty 
Cooper was not concerned. 

“Learn from it. It’s going to build 
character. It’s going to make us better,” said 


Cooper, who has been at the helm for all six 
state titles. “Being undefeated is not one of 
our goals; winning the state title is the only 
goal we have.” 

With two players from the Tribe in the 
starting lineup - junior catcher Ahnie Jumper 
and sophomore center fielder Kiauna Martin 
- the Patriots have been nearly unstoppable 
in the regular season. They cranked out 14 
straight wins before suffering their first 
setback, 5-1, at St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Heritage does not shy away from tough 
competition. Their victims have included 


Barron Collier, Coral Springs Charter, Palm 
Beach Gardens, Westminster Christian and 
Winter Springs. 

“This year is the toughest schedule 
we’ve ever had,” Ahnie said. 

In the Aquinas game, Ahnie belted the 
team’s hardest hit ball of the night, a double 
to left-center on a 3-1 pitch in the top of the 
6th inning when the game was knotted at 1-1. 

“That was a great swing,” Cooper said. 
“She made an adjustment from the swing just 
previous to that. I said let’s make a little bit 
of an adjustment on that swing and she did. 


“Winning the 
state title is 
the only goal 
we have.” 

- Marty Cooper, 
American Heritage School 
softball coach 


She hit a double into the gap. That’s a real 
nice thing for someone to do from one strike 
to the next.” 

Earlier in the game, Ahnie ’s sacrifice 
bunt attempt brought home Heritage’s only 
run of the night when a throw from the 
pitcher sailed into center field. 

Ahnie opened the season with three hits 
and two RBIs in a 10-0 win against Moore 
Haven, whose roster includes several players 
from the Tribe. Kiauna notched three hits in a 
win against Jensen Beach in March. 

“They’re both having a very good 
season,” Cooper said. “Kiauna is doing well 
in center field. She’s getting more balls in play 
hitting and becoming more of an offensive 
force for us in the lineup. Ahnie is doing a 
great job behind the plate. She’s a leader. She 
makes great calls as far as what the plays are 
and what needs to be done. We’re happy with 
both of them.” 

Ahnie and Kiauna were part of Heritage’s 
state championship team two years ago. Last 
year, a bid to repeat came up short in a 1-0 
loss to Baker County in the Class 5A title 
game. 

Heritage is now in 6A, but its goal has 
remained the same. 

“We’re just improving on a lot of things 
that we needed to work on last season, and 
we’re still working on those things,” Kiauna 
said. 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage’s Kiauna Martin tries to beat out a bunt March 16 against St. Thomas Aquinas. The Patriots cranked out 14 straight wins before suffering 
their first setback, 5-1, at St. Thomas Aquinas. 


+ See SOFTBALL on page 2C 
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Trewston 
Pierce sets 
sights on 
college ball 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

As a player for IMG Academy’s 
postgraduate basketball team this season, 
Trewston Pierce received exposure 
throughout the country. Wherever the 
Bradenton-based team played - from New 
England to the Rocky Mountains - eyes of 
college recruiters followed Pierce and his 
teammates. 

“That was crazy. I’ve never experienced 
something like that. It felt good when they 
came to talk to you after the game,” Pierce 
said in mid-March. 

Pierce, a 6-foot-3 guard from the 
Hollywood Reservation, finished his high 
school career last year at Fort Lauderdale 
High, where he earned First Team All- 
Broward County honors. With a strong 
desire to play Division I college basketball, 
he honed his skills this season at IMG, a 
school that attracts elite high school and post 
graduate student-athletes from throughout 
the world in basketball, baseball, football, 
lacrosse, golf, tennis and other sports. 

“It’s the place to be if you’re an athlete 
and trying to get to the next level,” Pierce 
said, “but you’ve got to work hard every 
day.” 

IMG’s roster included highly touted 
Florida State recruit Jonathan Isaac and 
Kenny Smith Jr., son of former NBA 
and college star Kenny Smith Sr. The 
team faced other top-level prep teams in 
showcases and tournaments that extended 
from Connecticut and Rhode Island to 
Colorado. 

“I’ve never played against competition 
like this. It was crazy,” Pierce said. “We 
played against guys who have signed with 
Duke, Kentucky, Louisville.” 

Pierce said schools that have shown 
interest in him include Florida State, 
Florida Atlantic, Florida International, 
Miami, North Florida, Temple, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and others. 

He said he plans to sign with a Division 
I school in April. 

“I’ve got to pick my top five and go 
from there,” he said. “It’s going to be big 
for us and my people.” 


♦ SOFTBALL 

From page 1C 


Both players want another shot at a 
title this season. 

“That’s the only thing on our minds,” 
Ahnie said. 

The apple doesn’t fall from Ahnie, 
whose leadership traits can be seen in her 
younger sister Canaan on Heritage’s junior 
varsity squad. 

“Canaan was helping one of her 
teammates and showing her how to throw 
properly,” said Heritage JV coach Tammy 
Melton. “[My assistant coach] and I sat 
back and said, ‘Look at that. Isn’t that 
something? That’s wonderful.’ Canaan is 
in sixth grade. She’s showing leadership.” 

When Ahnie and Kiauna graduate, the 
Seminoles’ impact on the field won’t dry 
up because Canaan, Alani Marks, Buddha 
Jumper, Madison Jumper, Jessalynn 
Osceola and Makayla Torres are preparing 
to step up. They helped the JV compile an 
8-2 record heading into the final game. 

The JV lost to Coral Springs Charter 
early in the season but bounced back to 
win a rematch late in the year, a sign of 
improvement that appeased their coach. 

“The best thing for me is when I see 
them at the beginning of the season and 
see how much they’ve improved at the end 
of the season,” Melton said. “This sport is 
not only teaching them about how to play 
the sport but how to be a team and help get 
self-confidence in them, knowing that they 
can do a sport. It’s nice to see that come out 
of them and help each other out.” 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage catcher Ahnie Jumper 
makes sure her teammates know the situation 
March 16 during a game against St. Thomas 
Aquinas in Fort Lauderdale. 


Service remembered, court champions 
crowned at Herman L. Osceola tourney 


New Breed, Sharpshooters take top honors in adult division 


BY KEVIN J OHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The sounds of 
bouncing basketballs, referee whistles and 
squeaks from sneakers ceased for a few 
minutes during the 31st annual Herman L. 
Osceola Basketball Tournament in the Big 
Cypress gymnasium that bears his name. 

The break in action March 19 came on 
the final day of the three-day tournament 
as Herman’s family, including his mother, 
Ruby, gathered on the court with Jeffrey 
Brodeur, a past national director of the 
Korean War Veterans Association. A year 
ago, Brodeur presented Ruby with Herman’s 
Korea Defense Service Medal. This year 
he gave her a limited edition piece of wire 
fencing from the demilitarized zone (DMZ) 
that separates South and North Korea. 

“Herman died for his brothers. That’s 
what he is to me, a brother,” Brodeur said. 

Brodeur never met Herman, but he has 
become familiar with Herman’s story ever 
since he saw his statue in front of the gym 
while driving through the reservation. 

“When I first saw the statue ... I knew 
he died in Beirut or Korea. That’s exactly the 
same gear we used at that period of time in 
the ’80s,” said Brodeur, who served in the 
Army. 

When Brodeur saw the date of Herman’s 
death on the statue - March 24, 1984 - he 
immediately knew what had happened to 
the 23 -year-old U.S. Marine Corps Lance 
Corporal. 

“I remember when the chopper went 
down. I was with the 25th Division at that 
time,” Brodeur said. “We were told the 
chopper was actually shot down by the North 
Koreans and we were put on alert to go over 
there. We were on alert for about two weeks 

Brodeur is part of a national effort to 
build a memorial in Washington, D.C. to 
honor those who served and died on the 
Korean Peninsula since an armistice was 
signed in 1953. 

“We’re hoping to get the bill passed 
this year, to be put in the National Defense 
Authorization Act of 2017,” he said. 
“Hopefully they’ll pass the bill and we’ll 
erect the memorial at Arlington National 
Cemetery.” 

Brodeur said 1,250 Americans - 
including Herman L. Osceola - have died in 
Korea postwar. 

“We’ll never forget what the guys did 
during the war; they’re real heroes, but 
Herman’s life matters, too,” Brodeur said. 

As for the basketball tournament, action 
began on day one with the Legends Division 
for ages 40 and up. Hollywood Heat proved 
to be the class of the three men’s teams. The 
Heat outlasted Big School, 39-29, in the 
championship. 

“We get together and we get to have 
fun. No one got hurt; that’s the key at this 


point,” said Heat forward Max Osceola III, 
who scored 11 points, including a 3-pointer 
just before halftime that put the Heat ahead 
for good, 24-21. 

Smooth-shooting Vince Billie was 
a 3 -point scoring machine for the Heat 
throughout the night. Billie had nine points 
in the final. He didn’t miss in the first half of 
an earlier game when he sank five 3 -pointers 
before halftime. 

“He’s always been able to shoot good,” 
Osceola III said. “I was talking to him before 
and I asked him if he was ready and he said 
he didn’t know, but I knew he was ready. You 
just have to give him the right spot and he’s 
good. Once he’s set, he’s in there.” 

Osceola III and Billie were joined by 
Robert Landon, Kenny Tommie and Charlie 
Tiger in leading the Heat to the title. 

With just four players, shorthanded Big 
School faced an uphill battle in all of their 
games. A gutsy performance earned them 
a spot in the final. Preston Baker scored 14 
points in a win against Cicero’s Team, and 
Elton Shore knocked down 17 points in the 
championship. 

“We were missing a couple people. It 
was a struggle. We ran out of gas at the end,” 
said Big School guard Chris Hulbutta. 

Cicero’s Team, led by Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola, finished third. 

The women’s Legends featured two 
teams and nine players. The BC Ladies had 
just four players. The Young Legends had 
five players, but opted to play with four in 
order to continue the tournament. 

“We decided to play with four because 
we wanted to play,” said Young Legends’ 
Geraldine Osceola. 

The teams split their first two games, but 
the winner-take-all third game was canceled 
when BC Ladies were unable to continue 
because of an injury. Young Legends, with 
Shirley Clay, Faye Cypress, Stacey Jones, 
Geraldine Osceola and Wimberly Raban, 
were declared the champions. 

Two days later, two more champions 
were crowned in the Adult Division. Hunter 
Osceola and Trewston Pierce were among the 
offensive standouts that led a stacked New 
Breed squad to the men’s title in a division 
that featured five teams. New Breed, which 
went undefeated, also included DeForest 
Carter, Greg Carter, Dylan Isaacs and Dillon 
Thomas. Soul Clean finished runner-up. 

On the women’s side, 3 -point specialist 
Jenna Plumley scored 28 points as the 
Sharpshooters cruised past We Got Next, 56- 
24, in the championship. Shae Pierce scored 
12 points for the Sharpshooters, who also 
featured Sydney Cypress, Ashley Mitchell, 
Chelsea Mountain, Ariah Osceola and Tasha 
Osceola. 

The Sharpshooters captured the title 
despite nearly not having enough players to 
field a team. They had to recruit Mountain at 
the last minute just to start with four players. 

“The team needed help, so I said I would 



Kevin Johnson 

Hunter Osceola leads a fast break for the New Breed team March 19 in the Herman L. Osceola Basketball 
Tournament in Big Cypress. New Breed won the men’s division. 



Kevin Johnson 

Chelsea Mountain, left, guards Anna Van Stippen 
during a women’s game March 19 in the Herman 
L. Osceola Basketball Tournament in Big Cypress. 


help,” Mountain said. 

Toward the end of the first game, other 
Sharpshooters arrived. Mitchell flew to 
Florida from Arizona just in time to suit up 
for the champions. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ruby Osceola, mother of Herman L. Osceola, 
and Jeffrey Brodeur, a past national director 
of the Korean War Veterans Association, stand 
in front of Herman’s statue March 19 in Big 
Cypress. Brodeur presented the Osceola family 
with a piece of fence from the demilitarized zone 
between South and North Korea. Herman, a U.S. 
Marine, died in 1984 in a helicopter crash while 
serving in South Korea. 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School wrestler Drayton Billie stands next to the school’s logo March 3, two 
weeks after he won a district championship in the 138-pound class. 


♦ DRAYTON BILLIE 

From page 1C 


gets the most of his 5 -foot-6 frame whether 
he’s on the wrestling mat or the football 
field. 

“He’s very quick. He’s very strong. 
He’s got great balance. His speed is 
incredible and he’s strong for his size,” 
Jahner said. 

Drayton’s victory in the district 
tournament catapulted him into the Class 
2A-Region 4 tournament the following 
week. After winning both his matches on 
the first day against wrestlers from Boca 
Raton’s Olympic Heights and Miami 
Central, Drayton returned to Jensen Beach 
High School on day two with only one more 
victory needed to earn a trip to the state 
tournament. 

The victory proved elusive. 

He lost to South Broward’s Andre 
L’ Abadie in a 5-2 decision in the semifinals. 
In the consolation bracket, he faced Jensen 


Beach’s McKinley in a rematch. This time 
McKinley won 12-6 and sealed the final 
spot to states. 

“I felt like I could have done better, 
especially since I already beat him,” Drayton 
said. “I went in there with a different game 
plan. I should have stayed with the same 
game plan. I just keep shooting in and 
making mistakes instead of sitting back and 
letting him make mistakes.” 

With the wrestling season over, Drayton 
shifted his athletic focus to spring football, 
where he returns as a top Okeechobee 
running back. 

Throughout the year, he stays in shape 
by training in Boca Raton with Kamaru 
Usman, a mixed martial arts fighter and 
former NCAA Division II wrestling 
champion. 

Drayton said he trained harder in the 
offseason this year compared to previous 
years and now has a district championship 
to prove it. 

“My hard work is paying off,” he said. 
“I’m proud of myself.” 


♦ SAMMY SANCHEZ 

From page 1C 


out of the state title match. Finishing third 
or fourth - which would get a spot on the 
podium alongside the state champion and 
runner-up - was still up for grabs. 

“I let him know don’t be happy with just 
placing; let’s get third,” Johnson said. 

“I don’t like to think about losses,” 
Sammy said. 

Sammy didn’t have to think about 
anymore losses because he won the 
consolation bracket’s semifinal and final to 
earn third place. 

“Third place is big for a sophomore to 
do,” Johnson said. 

Sammy trailed 2-0 early in the 
consolation semifinal but rallied to win 8-4. 
In the consolation final, Sammy outlasted 
Cushing junior Dalton Hockett in sudden 
death overtime, 2- 1 . 

“I escaped with one second left to win 
the match. If he would have held me for that 


one second, he would have won,” Sammy 
said. 

The dramatic victory capped an 
impressive season for Sammy, who said his 
37-7 record met another objective. 

“My goal was to keep it below 10 
(losses), and I did. Next year’s goal is to go 
undefeated or keep it below five,” he said. 

Already with more than 50 career 
wins in two years of high school wrestling, 
Sammy is on pace to reach triple digits. 
His progress at states from his freshman to 
sophomore years - which included runner- 
up at regionals - is another encouraging sign 
as Sammy sets his sights on winning a state 
title next season. 

“I think it’s an achievable goal,” Johnson 

said. 

Sammy’s next goal will be to repeat as 
an All- American at the National High School 
Coaches Association National Wrestling 
Championships in Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
where he, his brother Jesse and several of 
their Fort Gibson teammates will compete in 
early April. 



Photo courtesy of Sammy Sanchez 

Fort Gibson High School sophomore wrestler Sammy Micco Sanchez and his coach Sammy Johnson 
pose after the team finished runner-up in the Oklahoma high school state dual tournament Feb. 20. 
The following week Sammy Micco Sanchez placed at the Class 4A individual state tournament. He 
finished third. 
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Seminal Seminole matriarch 
honored with memorial rodeo 



BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — To anyone who knew 
her well, Betty Mae Jumper was a straight 
talker who exemplified honesty, hard work, 
determination and success against all odds 
whether wrestling an alligator or running the 
Tribe as the first female “chief.” 

The inaugural Betty Mae Jumper 
Memorial Rodeo Feb. 20 at Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena celebrated Jumper’s lifetime of 
contributions to the Tribe with four hours of 
excitement from saddle bronc to bull riding. 

Close to 200 people turned out to 
cheer on family members and friends who 
competed in the Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association-sanctioned event mostly for 
fun and fellowship in memory of the tribal 
matriarch who passed on in 201 1 at age 88. 

“Nights like tonight take me back to 
seeing her at so many events, like Tribal 
Fair. She took the same booth at Tribal Fair 
every year and I knew when I ran through the 
place and turned that one corner, she would 
be there,” said Naha Jumper, Betty Mae 


Jumper’s grandson. “She was a 
good lady.” 

A superhero of her time, 
she was the first Tribal citizen 
to achieve success in many 
areas: first high school graduate, 
registered nurse, newspaper 
editor, head of the Tribe’s Health 
Department and female tribal 
chairman in all of Indian Country. 
A cattle owner and co-founder of 
the United South Eastern Tribes 
consortium of 26 Tribes, Betty 
Mae was a no-nonsense leader 
who demanded the best from all 
Tribal citizens. 

For readers of The Seminole 
Tribune, Betty Mae’s finger- 
wagging editorial columns, now 
republished as “Wisdom from the 
Past,” still speak clearly: Respect 
Seminole tradition and culture; 
honor God; say no to drugs and 
alcohol; be strong disciplinarians 
to children. 

But, said her son Moses 


Eileen Soler 

Josh Jumper ties down a calf 
in a calf roping contest at 
the first Betty Mae Jumper 
Memorial Rodeo Feb. 20 at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena 
in Big Cypress. 


Jumper Jr., the woman 
who pioneered the future 
led more by example than 
words. 

“I don’t remember her 
ever saying she loved me, 
but she showed me. She 
would give her life to us,” 
Jumper Jr. said. 

His mother came close 
to death before her sixth 
birthday, Jumper Jr. said. 
By her own account in the 
biography “A Seminole 
Legend: The Life of Betty 
Eileen Soler ]y[ ae Tiger Jumper,” several 

The family of Betty Mae Tiger Jumper poses for a portrait Feb. 20 before the start of the inaugural Betty Mae Jumper me n in the Tribe wanted her 
Memorial Rodeo at Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. drowned because her father 



Photo courtesy of Dallas Nunez 

The Lady Seminoles 12U volleyball team celebrates its first-place finish in the Palm Beach Classic’s 
Silver Division. From left, front row: Winnie Gopher and Shylynn Testerman. From left, back row: 
Karey Gopher, coach Kelly Smiley, Melina Steve, Tammy Martinez, Karlyne Urbina and Elle Thomas. 


Lady Seminoles 12U capture 
silver in Palm Beach Classic 


STAFF REPORT 

WEST PALM BEACH — The Lady 
Seminoles 12U travel volleyball team 
emerged from the Palm Beach Classic in 
West Palm Beach atop the Silver Division. 

After posting a 1-2 record in pool play 
against teams from Miami, Palm Beach 
and Sunrise, the Lady Seminoles roared 
through the Silver Division. They rallied 
past Sideout 12, of Jupiter, in the semifinals 
(14-25, 25-21, 20-18). In the final, the Lady 


Seminoles edged Vipers Black (25-19, 25- 
22), of North Palm Beach. 

The 12U squad wasn’t the only 
Lady Seminoles team that shined in the 
tournament. 

The 10U squad played in the 11U 
section and finished first in its pool with a 
2-0 record against Jupiter Elite and Miami 
Hype. In the Gold Division semifinals, the 
Lady Seminoles fell to FSVBC Suns, of 
Davie, in two close sets (25-21, 25-22) and 
finished third. 


was a French trapper. 

On the night of the memorial rodeo, a 
Jumper family portrait showed the matriarch’s 
five-generation legacy of cattle keepers. 

Competing in the memorial rodeo adult 
divisions were seven family members: 
Blevyns Jumper, Naha Jumper, Andre 
Jumper, Josh Jumper, Boogie Jumper, 
Buddah Jumper and Ahnie Jumper. Jumper 
children who participated in youth rodeo 
events earlier in the day included Jacee 
Jumper, Canaan Jumper, Madison Jumper, 
Riley Jumper, Talen Jumper, Caden Jumper 
and Kalgary Johns. Blevyns Jumper and 
Buddah Jumper competed in both adult and 
youth events. 


Betty Mae and her husband, World War 
II veteran Moses Jumper Sr., raised about 
240 head in Big Cypress. Their successors 
now boast about 550 head that are worked 
family- wide. 

But Naha Jumper said the family is close 
because Betty Mae handed down more than 
livestock. 

“She raised my father (Moses Jumper 
Jr.) and he instilled in us all that was good 
about her. As I got older, I realized how good 
that is,” Naha Jumper said. 

The next Betty Mae Jumper Memorial 
Rodeo will likely be held in January 2017 
with a larger audience, more competitors and 
bigger payouts, Moses Jumper Jr. said. 
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ANNUAL 

OWNERS’ MEETING 


HARD ROCK LIVE 
SATURDAY, MAY 7 AT 10AM 

Full Breakfast and Lunch 
will be Served 
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Don’t miss your opportunity to 
learn about the Seminole Tribe’s 
investment and get your questions 
answered. Plus, receive Hard Rock 
gifts and a chance to win an 
international trip! 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School shortstop Dakoya Nunez tags out a Glades Day runner March 3 
in Brighton. 

Early season improvement 
boosts PECS baseball team 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Pitchers Ramone 
Baker and Silas Madrigal fired strikes, 
catcher Tanner Shore threw out a runner 
and Dante Thomas could not be caught 
on the base paths. Those were just a few 
examples that earned praise from Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School baseball coach 
Preston Baker. 

Even though PECS’ home opener 
March 3 was spoiled with a 6-5 loss to 
Glades Day High School’s junior varsity, 
coach Baker witnessed a far crisper 
performance from his players compared 
to their debut a few days earlier when they 
allowed 16 runs in a loss. 

No matter what record the team 
compiles in its brief six-game sprint, Baker 
will not view wins and losses as gauges for 
success. His coaching philosophy extends 
beyond the numbers on the scoreboard. 

“I want them to play as a team, play 
together, respect each other, respect the 
coaches, respect the game and have fun,” 
Baker said. 

Until Glades Day rallied late for the 
victory, PECS had plenty of fun while it 


built a 5-3 lead. 

The Seminoles fell behind 3-0 in the 
top of the first but answered with two runs 
in their first trip thanks to Dante’s RBI 
groundout that scored Silas and a bunt 
single and run from Dakoya Nunez. 

In the third, Dante provided the spark 
with his bat and cleats. He led off with a 
single to left, stole second and third, and 
scored the tying run when Dakoya reached 
base on a fielder’s choice. Tavis Jumper 
followed with a long RBI sacrifice fly that 
brought home Kaleb Doctor with the go- 
ahead tally. Dakoya made it 5-3 when he 
beat a tag at home plate following a wild 
pitch. 

Behind Silas and coach Baker’s son 
Ramone, PECS’ pitching was far sharper 
compared to the season opener. 

“The pitchers did much better this game 
than last time. We didn’t have so many balls 
this game. Last game we had a walkathon,” 
Baker said. 

Ramone, who pitched the first two 
innings, emerged from a bases loaded 
threat unscathed in the second inning when 
he retired the final batter on a ground out. 
Silas took the hill in the third and fanned 
the first batter on his way to retiring the side 
in order. 

Led by Dakoya at shortstop, 
Kaleb at second and Kamani Smith 
at first, PECS’ infield generated a 
solid game defensively on a field 
that takes time to adjust for the 
younger players accustomed to 
playing with shorter base paths and 
smaller outfields. 

“It’s a pretty big field for 
seventh-graders,” Baker said. 
“Some of them are still playing on 
Little League fields.” 

Glades Day scored three runs 
in the fourth to take a one-run 
lead. After PECS did not score in 
the bottom of the inning, the game 
ended because of darkness on the 
right side of the field with a few 
light stanchions out of order. Still, 
Baker shed light on his team’s 
performance. 

“We did much better tonight 
than our first game. I guess the first 
game we got all the bugs out of the 
way,” he said. 

Fourteen players came out for 
the team in late February; a dozen 
suited up in the home opener. The 
squad features five eighth-graders, 
seven seventh-graders and no sixth- 
graders. 

“They’ve got good spirits,” 
Baker said. “They’re real happy 
about playing baseball. I’m not real 
hard on them; I just want them to 
play ball and learn.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School pitcher Ramone Baker 
stops a high chopper during the team’s home opener 
against Glades Day High School’s junior varsity. 


PECS softball season wraps 
up with consecutive victories 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School sports teams don’t have 
championships to play for at the end of their 
seasons, but that didn’t prevent the Lady 
Seminoles softball team from playing like 
champions as its season concluded in early 
March. 

Eighth-graders Keira French, Jacee 
Jumper, Janessa Nunez, Julia Smith and 
Alaina Sweat ended their middle school 
softball careers on a high note thanks to 
shutout victories. PECS blanked LaBelle, 
1-0, on parent night March 7 and routed 
Glades Day, 9-0, the following day in the 
season finale. 

The back-to-back wins came just in time 
to boost both PECS’ record and the coach’s 
confidence. 

“I have seen major improvements 
defensively these last two games as well 
as team building,” said PECS head coach 
Amber Thornton, whose team finished 5-4. 

The leap in improvement was evident 
in the victory against LaBelle. The one-run 
nail biter came just four weeks after LaBelle 
handed PECS its worst loss of the season, 
16-6. The second time around belonged to 
Janessa and the defense. 

With Jacee behind the plate, Janessa was 
in control from start to finish in the circle. 
She fanned nine batters, scattered four hits 
and issued just one walk in a stellar complete 
game. 

“She’s very confident. She knows what 
she’s doing. She did a really good job,” 
Thornton said. 

Janessa thrived in tough situations. After 
a one-out triple in the fourth by LaBelle, 
Janessa retired the next two batters on an 
infield pop up and a three-pitch strikeout. 

“I usually try to push a little harder so 
there’s less chance of them getting a hit and 
getting runs,” Janessa said. 

When PECS defense needed to step up, 
Alaina took charge at first base. She didn’t 
allow anything to get past, including a hard 
line drive that she backhanded for an out in 
the sixth with runners in scoring position. 

“She’s very talented. She did a really, 
really good job. She was on her toes, and she 
knows the game inside and out,” Thornton 
said. 


Janessa scored the game’s only run when 
she led off the bottom of the first with a single 
to left-center and crossed the plate when 
Jacee beat out an infield grounder. 

PECS’ sharpest game of the year earned 
praise from Thornton. 

“They came 
ready to play. They 
were all respectful. 

They all had a 
good attitude today. 

This is the game 
that made me the 
happiest,” said 
Thornton, who 
handed out flowers 
to her eighth- 
graders and their 
families during a 
pregame ceremony. 

The Lady 
Seminoles carried 
their momentum 
into the next day 
against Glades 
Day. For the second 
straight game, 

Janessa pitched a 
shutout and struck 
out nine. Julia, 
the team’s starting 
shortstop, stamped 
an exclamation 
point on the season 
with a home run. 

The eighth- 
graders will likely 
be on opposing 
sides next year. 

Julia and Alaina 
indicated they 
will attend Moore 
Haven High School; 

Jacee, Janessa and 
Keira plan to attend 
Okeechobee High 
School. 

“They have 
a lot of talent. If 
they stay focused, 
they’re going to 
go places,” said 
Thornton, who was 
assisted by Brittany 
Osceola, Dalaney 


Osceola and Elton Shore. 

Brittany Osceola echoed those 
sentiments. 

“We’re sad to see them go,” she said, 
“but they’re excited to play high school ball.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Eighth-grade pitcher Janessa Nunez winds up during Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s 1-0 win against LaBelle High School junior varsity March 7 
in Brighton. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School catcher Jacee Jumper is escorted past her teammates by Jo Jumper, left, and Naha Jumper during the team’s eighth- 
grade parent night ceremony March 7 in Brighton. 


Are YOu 

Cowboy 

Enough? 




South Florida's Largest & Most Complete 
western Store fit Showroom W[ 

Davie: 954-587-9000 * 6211 Orange Drive, Davie. FL 33314 

J 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Plain 

• Muscle Plain 

• Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Batty Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PARENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATTON, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WFTHiN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE. EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 
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Announcements * 



The Summer Work Experience Program (5WEP) is an 8 week program that provides Seminole 
Tribal Member Students ages 14 - 24 that have a GPA of 2,5 or Higher with job placement 
opportunities within the various Seminole Tribe of Florida (STOF) Departments in order to 
introduce and/or enhance employability skills- 


v Gain knowledge and experience to prepare 
you for future employment 
v Earn extra Income 
*** Paid i nter nshi p opportunity 

Applications will be available to you at your local 
Education Department in MARCH 

The Program starts on JUNE 13! 



For any questions or concerns, you may contact 
The Education Department at ( 954 ) 989-6840 


Poem: ‘October 25, 1997’ 


SUBMITTED BY IKE T. HARJO 

October 27, 1997, my freedom came to an end, so 
many years away from family and those few chosen 
friends. 

It was my choice only for living that life of crime, 
because I was raised proper taught to work for mine. 

I didn’t listen to Amposhe, Aawaache and the other 
great elders too, for my stupidity I wear prison blue. 

I always use myself as an example of what not to 
be, at the same time I keep it one hundred and only point 
the finger at me. 

If you’re going to be in those streets accept your 


fate, do not make excuses and blame someone else for 
your mistake. 

Life is whatever we make of it on our own, saltine 
crumble while the warrior stands strong. 

There is no glory about living on the wrong side 
of the law, if you’re weak in this evil confined world in 
blood you will fall. 

October 25, 1997, 1 still remember it clear as today, 
to my family and those chosen few my loyalty is second 
to none it will always be on display. 

Ike T. Harjo 

Koowaathi 


4-H thank you 

I would like to thank our volunteer sifters who Without them, the Seminole Indian 4-H Show & Sale 
checked all of the steers that came in to make sure that could not go as smoothly as it does. Lewis Gopher, of the 
each participant could handle their steers, and that was Boys & Girls Club, provided meals for all three days for 
Victor Crews, from Okeechobee, and Amos Tiger. These the participants. Again, many thanks to them, 
two gentlemen have been around shows for a number 
of years and helped the kids. I would like to thank those Polly Hayes, 

parents/volunteers who come out to help every year. 4-H coordinator 


FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

1605AB 

2011 

FIRST STRING SPACE MODULAR TRAILER 

60X24 WITH WHEELCHAIR RAMPS 

N/A 

Good 

$22,130.00 

417204 

2006 

CHEVROLET BUS 

STARCRAFT C5500 (Gas)V8 

60,861 

Fair 

$10,940.00 

151149 

2006 

CHEVROLET SUV 

TAHOE 

135,430 

Poor 

$3,735.00 

A24298 

2010 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT (RWD) 

112,273 

Poor 

$2,430.00 

B17916 

2006 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK 

F150XLT (4WD) 

167,151 

Poor 

$4,420.00 

398775 

2006 

CHEVROLET SEDAN 

IMPALA 

78,861 

Poor 

$912.00 

101859 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VIC 

74,477 

Poor 

$1,450.00 

A87599 

2004 

FORD SUV 

EXPLORER XLT (RWD) 

109,634 

Poor 

$1,245.00 

137703 

2006 

CHEVROLET MINIVAN 

UPLANDER (RWD) 

222,368 

Poor 

$450.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 





Seminole Health Department 

Good News?? 

Starting Monday, February l, 
2016 all medical clinics will 
be open late every Monday 
until 7 pm. 


Big Cypress Clinic 
Brighton Clinic 
Hollywood Clinic 
Immokalee Clinic 


1 - 863 - 983-5151 

1 - 863 - 763-0271 

1 - 954 - 962-2009 

1 - 239 - 867-3400 


with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


Classified ad 

Wanted to buy: collector who appreciates the art and culture of the Seminole seeks early (pre-1940) beadwork, baskets, 
soffkee spoons, turbans, patchwork clothing, silver, necklaces, moccasins, etc. Contact Keith Reeves, RO. Box 1210, Winter 
Park, FL 32790 or ISKR5@aol.com, or 407-620-9744. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFT ARELLAS 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 

www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 


yXvXvXvZvXvXvXvZvi 


LXvXvXvi 











Florida Tribes greet 
Hawaiian canoe crew 
COMMUNITY ♦ 4A 


Ahfachkee students rock 
in spring extravaganza 
EDUCATION * 2B 


Cheyenne Nunez signs 
with FGCU softball 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Eileen Soler 

Spiritual followers from churches tribalwide join hands and hearts in prayer April 7 at Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church to bring collective 
strength and faith to each other and the Tribe’s communities and leaders. 


Prayer service provides fortress 
of faith for Tribe’s elected officials 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 


Immokalee 
seat on Tribal 
Council 
rejected by 
voters 

BY BEVERLY BID NEY 
Staff Reporter 

The voters have spoken and the 
makeup of Tribal Council will remain 
unchanged. 

An election administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ended April 12 
with 258 votes cast. The tally was 176 
against and 80 in favor of an amendment 
that would have given Immokalee a seat on 
the Council. Two votes were voided. 

“The proposed amendment was 
defeated by a two-to-one margin, but 
there is expressed concern for some type 
of change,” Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank said. “Council and others shouldn’t 
stop exploring other avenues of getting 
representation for Immokalee. The Tribe is 
growing and I don’t think it hurts to have 
more voices being heard. There is a strong 
sentiment there.” 

After Tribal Council unanimously 
approved Immokalee ’s request for an 
election during its Nov. 13, 2015 meeting, 
Tribal Secretary Lavonne Rose submitted 
the request to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The BIA approved the election on Jan. 6. 

About 44 percent of those who 
registered for the election voted. The 
election was conducted exclusively through 
the U. S. Postal Service. Voters mailed 
ballots to a post office box in Hollywood. 
Supervisor of Elections Naomi Wilson and 
BIA tribal relations specialist Becky Smith 
retrieved the ballots after the noon deadline 
April 12. 

“It looks like there are more than 175 
in here,” Wilson said as she opened the 
box. The figure represented 30 percent 
of the 582 registered voters, which was 
required for the election to be valid. 

Rose, Wilson, Smith and BIA Tribal 
government officer Sherry Lovin counted 
the ballots behind locked doors. The results 
were announced via an email blast to the 
Tribal community shortly thereafter. 

♦ See RESULTS on page 5A 


BIG CYPRESS — When hands were 
laid on the shoulders of elected Tribal officials 
April 7 in the sanctuary of Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church, a communion of 
people put trust in an even higher authority. 

“We are only human and that is why 
we need prayer. We have to ask the Lord to 
guide us,” said President Mitchell Cypress 
seconds before he was joined at the altar by 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola and 
Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. 

Nearly 100 members, guests and clergy 
from Tribal community churches gathered 


for the latest Intercessory Prayer Gathering 
event to pray for many needs but especially 
for tribal leaders. The Rev. Matt Tiger, pastor 
of First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton, 
led the service. 

“We look to our pastors to lead us 
spiritually, but some things we need from our 
elected officials. Let us pray to God for their 
protection, wisdom and knowledge to go on 
with their duties,” Pastor Tiger said. 

Intercessory prayer is the act of prayer 
on behalf of others, Pastor Tiger said. 
Supported throughout the Bible from the first 
chapter of Genesis through the last chapter 
of Revelations, the Tribe’s all-church prayer 
gatherings started in 2008 by Pastor Tiger’s 


predecessor, the late Pastor Wonder Johns, 
during President Cypress’ second term as 
Chairman. 

President Cypress said the idea was 
sparked during an extraordinary time when 
the Tribe suffered an alarming spike in deaths 
due to alcohol and drug abuse. 

“I called Pastor Wonder and I said our 
youth are dying. Maybe all of our ministers 
can get together and have a prayer meeting. 
He organized it to include everyone,” Cypress 
said. 

Grassroots events were held quarterly 
throughout the years at different host 

+ See PRAYER on page 6A 


FPL gets nod 
to proceed 
with solar, gas 
plants near Big 
Cypress 

BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — The Hendry 
County Board of County Commissioners 
on April 12 unanimously approved four 
Florida Power & Light (FPL) petitions 
for county land use plan amendments that 
effectively clear the way for electrical 
power generation facilities to be built near 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Without discussion from the county 
board and despite pleas from Tribal citizens 
and environmentalists to block the effort, 
FPL is now free to move forward with 
constructing a solar energy farm on 3,120 
acres of land next door to Big Cypress on 
County Road 833. 

The amendments further open the door 
for FPL to use about 4,600 connected acres 
immediately north of the solar facility for 
gas, coal or nuclear-powered electrical 
generation. 

The public reading followed nearly 
five years of back and forth maneuverings 
by FPL and the Tribe that launched, stalled 
and restarted the power monopoly’s 
attempts to build a monster power plant 
equal in size to the West County Energy 
Center - the largest power plant in the 
nation - in Palm Beach County. 

The property’s former owner, 
developer Eddie Garcia, initiated 
amending the land zoning from agriculture 
to industrial in 201 1 . He later sold the land 
to FPL. 

The county’s first attempt to approve 
land changes was stymied when the 
Tribe petitioned the state of Florida for 
an administrative hearing and filed suit 
against the county, FPL and Garcia. The 
legal drama came close to an end last year, 
on Indian Day, when the Florida Second 
District Court of Appeal ruled in favor of 
the Tribe largely because the amendment 
language was not consistent with the 
county’s comprehensive land plan. 

Amendments passed at the April 
12 final reading were rewritten and 

+ See FPL on page 5A 


Public Works earns statewide praise for drinking water, plants 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

Perfection could be a main ingredient in 
the Public Works Department’s recipe that 
makes Seminole Reservation water among 
the most highly regarded in Florida. 

“People have no idea. They turn on 
the tap and there it is - water,” said John 
Holdman, manager for the department’s 


computerized maintenance management 
system. 

Constant laboratory testing keeps tabs 
on drinking water. Weekly and monthly tests 
ensure higher than the Florida Department 
of Environmental Protection’s standards for 
bacteria presence such as e-coli and other 
coliforms. Recent upgrades and expansions 
keep the department on the cutting edge of 
technology and service. 


“We go above and beyond, and that is 
where awards come from. You have to be 
some of the best and brightest in the state to 
beat the other brightest and best,” Holdman 
said. 

In recent months the Public Works 
Department has been heralded on several 
water fronts. 

Brighton’s water treatment plant in 
March won first place in the Best Tasting 


Water Competition for the American Water 
Works Association (AWWA) in Florida’s 
District 8, which includes six counties in east 
Central Florida. 

In April, the Tribe’s Hollywood plant 
came in second place for best tasting water 
in AWWA District 6, which encompasses 68 
cities in Broward and Palm Beach counties. 
The city of Hollywood came in first. 

On April 26, during the Florida Water 
Environment Association’s (FWEA) annual 
convention in Orlando, all of the Tribe’s 
waste water treatment plants - Big Cypress, 
Brighton, Hollywood and Immokalee - 
were scheduled to receive a second-place 
collective honor for safety by the statewide 
1,500-member organization. 

“This award recognizes the outstanding 
effort of the management and operational 
staff with resulted in zero lost time accidents 
during calendar year 2015,” wrote FWEA 
Safety Committee chairman Judd Mooso. 
The recognition marks the Tribe’s third 
consecutive annual award for safety through 
FWEA. 

Days before the convention, the entire 
utility garnered an Operational Performance 
Award by the FWEA. On the same day, word 
arrived that Brighton operator Doug Wyatt 
had earned an esteemed Meritorious Water 
Treatment Plant Operator Award. 

FWEA also recently bestowed 
Public Works Director Derek Roger with 
its prestigious 2016 Thomas T. Jones 
Public Education Award for “significant 
accomplishments that foster and support the 
development of public outreach programs 
and integrating public education as a core 
element of wastewater and water utility 
planning and management,” according to the 
association’s website. 

Engineer Cynthia Fuentes said Roger 
ensures that all personnel are certified in 
respective fields and consistently training in 


related fields that interest them and serve the 
Tribe. 

Plant operations manger Juan Mata said 
education is necessary to assure top quality 
water and the professional base to make it 
happen, especially when Seminole families 
are asked to support the spending of millions 
from Tribal coffers. Five years ago, no 
engineers were staffed. Today, four engineers 
are employed by Public Works and the 
Tribe is about to embark on a $150 million 
expansion program to design and construct 
treatment facilities and infrastructure to 
provide service for the next 30 years. 

Recently, Brighton water plant operator 
Jason Rite and his crew showed off their 
newly updated reverse osmosis process. The 
technical process purifies ground water and 
provides award winning drinking water. 

“We can’t overemphasize training 
and education from our engineers to 
administration and project managers. All of 
that goes back to Council to look at what we 
can do and how we can implement what they 
need,” Roger said. 

The department is also often tapped to 
share its knowledge with outside industry 
agencies. 

“We’ve been in competition with places 
that have pristine water sources like Niagara 
Falls in New York,” Roger said. “And we’ve 
gotten so good at what we do that they ask us 
to come and speak to them about our water 
treatment programs.” 

Roger said the department strives to 
serve everyone on the reservations including 
Tribal citizens and visitors at restaurants, 
shops and casinos. 

“We’re here to protect the public health 
and assets of the Tribe. We couldn’t operate 
gaming or schools if we didn’t do the 
job we do. We take pride in that,” he said. 

♦ See WATER HONORS on page 4A 



Eileen Soler 

The Brighton Water Treatment Plant employee team, from left, Jason Kite, Doug Wyatt, Pedro Rangel, Rafael Corona and Joshua Niemann, stand before 
a massive reverse osmosis unit consisting of dozens of nano-filtration membranes that ensure Brighton Reservation and nearby Lakeport are supplied 
with clean drinking water. The water, contained and cleaned at the site, recently won the industry distinction of best tasting drinking water in east Central 
Florida. 
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Editorials 


Come join me at the 
Florida Folk Festival 


• James E. Billie 

M emorial Day weekend is com- 
ing up soon at the end of May. 
The annual Florida Folk Festi- 
val at the Steven Foster State Park in White 
Springs is where folk singers, songwriters, 
quilters, blacksmiths, cabin makers, Sem- 
inole Tribal citizens and all sort of artisans 
gather together on the banks of the Suwannee 
River. 

Seminoles such as Medicine Man Jose 
Billie, the late Chieftain Betty Mae Jumper, 
Rainmaker Bobby Henry, O.B. Osceola and 
dollmaker Minnie Doctor have taken part in 
the festival since the 1960s. 

At the main stage in past years, you may 
have seen country artist John Anderson, rock 
’n’ roll star Bo Diddley, Billy the Kid and 
many others, such as legendary Arlo Guth- 
rie, who will return again to headline this 
year with Florida stars Jim Stafford, John 
McEuen, Billy Dean, Frank Thomas and 
Mark Johnson. There are always surprises. 
You never know who will be there. 

My family members always enjoyed a 
cool swim in the Suwanee. Jose Billie said it 
was like swimming in medicine water. Medi- 
cine trees grow on the edge of the river, leak- 


ing healing powers 
into the stream. 

A few years 
ago, we built a 
chickee village 
consisting of a 
cook hut, five 
sleeping huts, eat- 
ing hut, 30-by-30 
entertainment hut 
and a canoe storage 
hut. Our Seminole 
entertainment hut 
is open for anyone 
who will share their songs or music. 

Many folk singers such as Cherokee Don 
Grooms, Troubadour Will McLean, Bobby 
Hicks, Gamble Rogers have shared their mu- 
sic here before they crossed over. Our own 
Rita Youngman sang to an overflow crowd 
last year. And she will be there this May, too ! 

So if you got nothing going on this Me- 
morial Day weekend, join us at the Florida 
Folk Festival. Fry bread and Pumpkin bread 
will be served. 

Sho-naa-bish! 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 



Tracking seas, stars 
on Hokule‘a canoe 

A Seminole's hands-on adventure 


• JD Bowers 

M y cousin Everett Osceo- 
la was asked to go but he 
couldn’t make it so he sug- 
gested me. I can’t tell you how excited and 
humbled I was to get that call. I drove right 
to Key West, found the famous crew of the 
Hokule‘a and experienced that great ener- 
gy and aloha spirit right away. 

I had heard they were coming to vis- 
it South Florida in canoes and I admit I 
thought I was going to be paddling. Then 
I saw the Hokule‘a and I can tell you that 
our canoes and their canoes are two totally 
different vessels. In fact, we joked about it 
on our trip from Key West to Everglades 
City. I would refer to their vessel as a boat 
and they would correct me: “No, it’s a ca- 
noe!” 

I wondered out loud “Do we paddle?” 
and they laughed: “No, man. We sail!” 
Well, did I have fun from the minute we 
left the next day at 2 p.m. until we fin- 
ished 14 hours later into the next day. I 
got to man the rudder to guide the boat. I 
gave them two four-hour shifts which was 
hard, hard work, pulling and pushing for 
hours. I slept like a baby when it was time 
to sleep, 

I learned a lot from those people who 
sail the world. I watched the master navi- 
gator use the sun and clouds and currents 
to fix his direction; all in a very traditional 
way. There is nothing about this boat (I’m 
sorry, I mean canoe) that takes in modern 
technology. Not even bolts or screws. It’s 
an absolutely amazing vessel - as are the 
amazing sailors from Hawaii. 

They let me help put the sails up, take 
them down and generally man the boat 
everywhere. It is really true that the best 
way to learn how to do something is by 
actually doing it. When they train people 
there is very little book work, they told 
me, and a lot of hands-on. 

They had asked for a Seminole guide 
to ride with them from Key West where 
they stopped after leaving Havana. 

When we took off, I spent time giving 
them the history of my Tribe and the area 
we were sailing through. I included the 
burial mounds in Chokoloskee, how we 
lived in the Everglades and how the Sem- 
inoles also once navigated by the stars. 

I’ve heard stories about our canoes 
with sails on the open water going to Cuba 
and Andros Island and the Bahamas. 

I explained how we lost our ocean 
ways when the Wars caused us to go in- 
land and we had to hide in the swamps far 
from the ocean. And I shared with them 


how we eventually lost our navigation- 
al skills because we weren’t using them 
anymore. Those who knew the ways died 
without handing it down. We just weren’t 
doing that anymore. The culture isn’t gone, 
I said. It’s just lost. 

The crew of the Hokule‘a understood 
because that is why they are doing their 
world tours. 

They are reviving the tradition of nav- 
igating by star, all the while letting their 
kids know they come from great people 
who did great things. Their entire trip 
is helping people remember their past. I 
know what that means; our ancestors live 
inside of us. Their traditions are not dead; 
just lost. We have to reconnect. 

Chickees do that for me. They are 
very healing to me but I really can’t ex- 
plain why. It’s hard work, but I am never 
happier than when I am working on a chic- 
kee. And that is exactly what the Hokule‘a 
crew is doing - having a lot of fun gaining 
back the old knowledge and reminding 
people of our duties to Mother Earth. And 
Mother Ocean. 

I had a great time. 

Out in the open ocean we saw pods of 
dolphins, big turtles. We ate together and 
sat around sharing. It was just too shallow 
to get the boat close enough for people 
waiting on shore to see, but I respected the 
captain’s decision. He is responsible for 
the safety of the boat and crew. 

I was amazed at the large number of 
Hawaiian people who were waiting and 
cheering at the Everglades Park Visitor 
Center when we arrived after the trip. 

What wonderful friends I now have. 
It’s very hard in South Florida to find peo- 
ple who don’t want to get money from 
you; hard to find people who want to share 
real experiences and traditions. I was hum- 
bled by the way the crew was so courteous 
and respectful towards me, my Tribe and 
the waters of Florida. And, man, did we all 
work! 

Finally, I asked the crew if I could join 
the Hokule‘a for their trip back to Hawaii 
later this year. 

I was so humbled when they told me 
it might be arranged and they would let 
me know. There’s nothing I would love to 
do more right now than ride the Hokule‘a 
again. The name means “Star of Glad- 
ness,” by the way. In their culture it is the 
star at the very top of the sky. They say if 
you follow that star, it will guide you to 
Hawaii from wherever you are on earth. 

JD Bowers is a citizen of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


From little flat rocks 
came archaeology 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Diane Gifford-Gonzalez, of the Society for American Archaeology, receives a sweetgrass basket in 
April from Tribal citizen Jack Chalfant, of THPO, at the organization’s worldwide conference in Orlando. 


Excerpts from a 
welcome speech 

• Jack Chalfant 

O rlando is part of our homelands 
because we lived from north of 
Gainesville all the way south to 
the Keys. When I was growing up, a lot of 
people my age lived in camps. We didn’t 
have houses until 1969. Camps were our 
life. 

A hammock next to our camp was 
where we played war and threw flat gray 
rocks at each other. That was our ammu- 
nition. Later on, when I got the job at the 
THPO, and they wanted to survey that area 
where I grew up, I thought, “Yeah, I know 
how to get out there when it’s wet.” We 
went out there, and indeed it was wet. 

As we walked through the hammock, 
some of the archaeologists became excit- 
ed because they were finding those gray 
flat rocks. They started picking them up 
and saying, “This is pottery we’re finding 
here. This is great. It’s just laying on the 
ground.” 

I laughed at them and they wondered 
why. One of them asked me, “What are 
you laughing about?” I said, “Well, when 
I was growing up, my camp was the next 
hammock over. This was where we used to 
come and play.” I told them that we would 
throw those little flat rocks at each other and 
all through the hammock. 

I did not know until then, that me and 
my cousins are probably responsible for 
breaking and scattering thousands of pieces 


of pottery because we never knew any better. 

Basically, what Tribal archaeology is to 
me is preserving. It’s preserving the past for 
the future. That’s what we do in the Semi- 
nole Tribe THPO, not only do we do artifact 
collecting and archaeological surveys, we 
also do the oral histories. We collect that and 
when we find something and we go back and 
we ask the elders, ‘What do you know about 
this place or who lived there or what lived 
there?’ Basically all our research is going 
back through the community. 


We ask the community for everything. 
Even when we come to home sites, we ask 
them. Once there was a site where a person 
wanted to build his house but it was someone 
else’s camp, his relative’s, and it was consid- 
ered a historical camp; there was no disturb- 
ing it. We had to let the community decide 
what to do with this camp. That’s just one of 
the things we do at the Seminole THPO. 

Jack Chalfant, THPO management 
trainee, gave welcoming remarks at the So- 
ciety for American Archaeology conference, 
April 6, at the Dolphin Resort in Orlando. 


Childhood memories 


of Wounded Knee 


• Tim Giago 

W hen some folks say leave 
Wounded Knee alone, leave it 
as it was, what are they talking 
about? Do they mean like it was 90 years 
ago or like it is now? 

In the 1920s, the Gildersleeve family, 
Clive and Agnes (Ojibwe), built a store at 
Wounded Knee that sold canned goods, a 
butcher shop that cut meat fresh daily, bread 
and milk were sold there and there were gas 
pumps out front for Indian people to fill up 
their cars. More likely than not in those days 
one saw teams of horses pulling wagons in 
front of the store. 

Their store also housed a U.S. Post 
Office, and it had benches on the front 
porch for the Lakota elders to sit, smoke and 
visit. The Gildersleeves sold a lot of Bull 
Durham tobacco because that was before 
the cigarettes known as “tailor-mades” came 
along. Because of the store’s location it soon 
began to be known as The Wounded Knee 
Trading Post. 

And it was indeed a trading post. 
Renowned Lakota artists like Hobart Keith, 
Andrew Standing Soldier, Jake Herman, 
Vincent Hunts Horse, Paha Ska, Richard 
Red Owl and Felix Walker brought their 
paintings to the store and sold them on 
consignment. 

Walker is the artist who painted the 
pillars and spirals in the old Holy Rosary 
Mission Church at Pine Ridge. His full 
Lakota name was Felix Walks Under the 
Ground and Comes Up Holding Two Sticks. 

In later years, Agnes Afraid of Hawk 
and her daughter Belva worked at the store, 
creating intricate beadwork that they in turn 
sold at the store. Joe Spotted Horse, Howard 
Wounded Horse and Patricia Pumpkin Seed 
also worked in and around the store as did 
my father Tim Giago Sr. Tour buses would 
come to the store and the Lakota residents 
would make money for the winter by selling 
their arts, crafts and beadwork to the tourists. 
They were entrepreneurs and not exploiters. 

There were several cabins built by the 
Gildersleeves for their employees and I lived 
in one of them with my mother, father and 
siblings from 1935 to 1939. In 1968, when 


Jim Czywczynski bought the store from the 
Gildersleeves, he remodeled some of the 
cabins and let his employees stay there rent 
free. 

In fact, Agnes Afraid of Hawk did 
much of her beadwork in his home. 

In the summer the main and only street 
leading through the community was filled 
with happy, laughing children playing catch 
or stick ball. The daughter of Clive and 
Agnes, JoAnne, would be riding her tricycle 
on the sidewalk in front of the store and I’d 
usually be standing on the back of it, pushing 
her along with one foot. Wounded Knee was 
a wonderful place to live and play. 

As children, we would walk along the 
banks of Wounded Knee Creek and pick 
chokecherries, plums and currants and my 
mother and the other women in the village 
would make jams and jellies. The one thing 
all of the children loved: wojapi (a berry 
pudding). Back then there was water in 
the creek and we would catch tadpoles and 
frogs. 

One day, a few days after Christmas 
in 1938 when my siblings were home on 
vacation from the Indian mission boarding 
school, my mother Lupe had my older sisters 
gather sage. She took the sage and made 
small bundles out of them and tied them 
with colorful ribbons. She then took more of 
the ribbon and filled them with tobacco and 
made bundles. 

The next morning, my dad pulled up in 
front of our cabin driving the Wounded Knee 
Trading Post Model A pickup, loaded us all 
on board and drove the couple of miles to 
the site of the mass grave where the victims 
of the Wounded Knee Massacre were buried. 
When we got there, my father prayed and we 
took the prayer bundles and sage and laid 
them on the gravesite. It would have been 
the 48th anniversary of the massacre, and it 
is hard to believe that we just commemorated 
the 125th anniversary in December. 

On that cold December morning in 
1938, there were other Lakota families 
gathered at the gravesite to leave prayer 
bundles and to pray. My father went to some 
of them and shook hands as they spoke 
softly and reverently in Lakota. 

From the 1920s until Wounded Knee 
Village was burned to the ground in 1973 in 


a militant takeover, it was a wonderful place 
to live. My brother, sisters and the other 
children living in the village often kicked a 
soccer ball up and down the dusty street in 
front of the trading post. 

As children, we knew something 
terrible had happened at Wounded Knee and 
we respected and honored those who had 
died there, but Wounded Knee was our home 
and these were some of the happiest days of 
our lives living there. 

A respected Lakota elder, a man who 
was a descendant of a family who died there, 
recently asked me a question: “What is your 
connection to Wounded Knee?” 

I said simply, “As a boy I lived there, I 
am a former resident.” 

But after considering it, I know that it 
was much more than that. Wounded Knee 
was a place where so much of my young life 
was shaped. It was a place where my family 
was all together before World War II came 
and we moved to Rapid City, where my 
parents got divorced and the family broke up 
and scattered in all directions. It was a place 
that held all of my memories of a good life. 

My sister Lillian and I are the only two 
children out of seven who are still alive and, 
like me, she remembers Wounded Knee as a 
place where she had her happiest memories. 
In a spiritual way, many of my childhood 
memories are still buried at Wounded Knee. 

So yes, I have my special memories and 
my wish is to raise the funds to buy Wounded 
Knee (does not include the gravesite) from 
the owner. The land will be put into trust for 
the Lakota people and they will decide its 
future. 

When they get the land, I hope they 
will never forget that long before it was 
destroyed, Wounded Knee was a village 
filled with happy, laughing and loving 
Lakota families. It was and still is a sacred 
place, but back then it was also home. 

Tim Giago (Nanwica Kciji — Stands Up 
For Them) is an Oglala Lakota journalist 
and publisher born, raised and educated on 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. He is 
founder of the Lakota Times Indian Country 
Today, the Lakota Journal, Native Sun 
News and the Native American Journalists 
Association. 
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Protection of 
Indian children 
at core of 
NICWA event 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The National 
Indian Child Welfare Association 
(NICWA) hosted a house party at Paradise 
Live in Hollywood March 23 to discuss its 
mission and let attendees know how they 
can become involved in the organization. 

The evening began with a traditional 
dinner and entertainment by rockers Ted 
Nelson, Lee Tiger and Rod Kohn. 

“Our mission is to keep Indian families 
and children together,” said Nelson, a 
NICWA board member. “Every time an 
Indian child is adopted out of the Tribe, 
you lose one Indian. The more they take 
away, the more it threatens sovereignty.” 

NICWA, a privately funded non-profit 
membership organization dedicated to the 
well-being of Indian children and families, 
works to assure the Indian Child Welfare 
Act (ICWA) is enforced throughout the 
country. The purpose of ICWA, passed 
by Congress in 1978, is to protect Indian 
children and to promote the stability and 
security of Indian Tribes and families. 

“It’s important for everyone to be 
part of this to make sure our children are 
safe, our families strong and our rights are 
protected,” said featured speaker Terry 
Cross, NICWA founder and senior advisor. 

Cross, a member of the Seneca 
Nation, has worked in child welfare since 
1972. After he graduated from Portland 
State University with a master’s degree in 
social work, Cross returned to the Seneca 
reservation in western New York to connect 
with his people and make a difference. 

“I thought I’d change the world, right 
all the wrongs, but I got knocked off my 
pony big time,” said Cross, who had a 
Seneca mother and white father. 

He experienced prejudice from Indians 
and non-Indians as he tried to protect Tribal 
children. A supervisor of education at a 
boarding school told him they knew how 
to work with “their Indians.” 

“I knew I was a target and that my 
time was at an end,” Cross said. “They 
succeeded at running me out of town. I 
knew if there was anything I could do to 
help change things, I’d dedicate my life to 
it.” 

Cross said ICWA became law because 
up to 95 percent of Indian children who 
were adopted went to non-Indian homes; 
something adult adoptees never get over. 

“For every child that is lost, there are a 
whole lot of broken hearts in the families; a 
part of them is missing,” he said. 

ICWA established a path for Tribes to 
reassert their authority, run child welfare 
in their own communities and create legal 
structure put programs in place. Cross was 
called upon to help. 

In 1983 he created the Northwest 
Indian Child Welfare Institute, which 
went nationwide as NICWA in 1994. The 
organization has written more than 20 
curriculums for Tribes to use for training. 

Tony Bullington, Center for Behavioral 
Health assistant clinical director, said the 
Seminole Tribe and NICWA are discussing 
the possibility of a training program here. 
CBH is responsible for about 1 00 children 
in foster care and another 10 in the Big 
Cypress youth home who are awaiting 
foster homes. 

Finding family placement for the 
children is the department’s priority. 
Bullington said the children are thriving, 
being cared for and loved. CBH encourages 
parents to contact the children. 

“We train staff that they are advocates 
for the child first,” he said. “ICWA is always 
in play; we use it to guide proceedings and 
we follow the guidelines.” 

Guidelines include placing a child first 
with a relative or a Tribal foster family. The 
group home is a temporary solution with a 
capacity for up to 18 children. 

“No child should have to experience 
abuse and neglect,” Cross said. “All of us 
need to have our eyes and ears on children 
because there is so much that can go wrong. 
When we see people make bad choices, we 
have to say that is not OK.” 

Cross spoke about trauma inflicted on 
Tribes during European colonization and 
how it affects Native Americans today. He 
said all Indians have trauma in their DNA. 

“They dismembered our people and 
our families,” he said. “I’m angry at con- 
ditions that cause us to turn against one 
another when we are in trouble. We have 
a level of trauma that keeps us from being 
able to love and trust one another. Those 
families are broken because they are so 
hurt by the past.” 

The way to strengthen community 
and family bonds is with “a loving word, 
comforting touch and an offer of help when 
someone is struggling,” Cross said. 

“Every family deserves respect but 
each of us needs to be willing to step up 
and help,” Cross said. “Stopping the trau- 
ma today is the only way to heal the trauma 
of the past.” 


Indigenous women discuss cultural, 
educational knowledge at FIU forum 



Beverly Bidney 


Florida International University students and guests listen March 29 while Miccosukee Tribe citizen Betty Osceola discusses environmental concerns 
during a Seminole and Miccosukee Women; Culture, Community, Family and Public Life session at the school’s Global Indigenous Forum. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


MIAMI — Louise Gopher, Destiny 
Nunez and Betty Osceola led a panel 
discussion entitled “Seminole and 
Miccosukee Women; Culture, Community, 
Family and Public Life” at Florida 
International University’s Global Indigenous 
Forum March 29 in Miami. 

Students and professors listened as the 
women shared their perspectives on life. 
Gopher presented the history of the Seminole 
Tribe’s push for cultural education which led 
to the founding of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School in Brighton. Nunez spoke about the 
importance for young people to learn Tribal 
traditions. Osceola, a Miccosukee Tribal 
citizen, stressed the significance of caring for 
the environment. 

Professor Mary Lou Pfeiffer, senior 
instructor at FIU’s Honors College, opened the 
forum with the concept of seven generations 
in which each generation must consider how 
today’s decisions affect descendants seven 
generations in the future. 

“There are 600 million indigenous 
people in the world,” Pfeiffer said. “The 
natural resources on earth are being depleted. 
This is where seven generation thinking 
comes in; do we want to deprive the future 
generations of those resources?” 

Environmentalist Osceola took the 
discussion from the abstract to the reality of 
life in the Everglades. 

“I just walked 80 miles across the 
Everglades and our walk was all about 
that,” said Osceola, who joined a group of 
demonstrators to raise awareness of the effort 
to protect and preserve the Everglades. “We 
have to speak out more and educate more to 
keep our natural world.” 

As a volunteer, Osceola takes groups 
of Miccosukee youth to tree islands to plant 
com and pumpkin the traditional way. 

“We teach culture while we are planting,” 
she said. “Everything is interconnected; 
they interact with elders who pass along the 
tradition of living more simply. Nature has a 
right to exist, just like the rest of us. We only 
take what we need. It provides us abundance 
and that’s what we pass on to our children.” 

Osceola believes Native Americans must 
speak for themselves. She went to Tallahassee 


during the recent legislative session to lobby 
against the proposed “citizen archaeologist” 
bill, which failed to become law. She said 
legislators were surprised to see Osceola and 
her group. 

“Everyone else wanted to speak for us,” 
she said. “Every day I think what do I have to 
fight for tomorrow? They want to determine 
what’s important to me, but I’m not going to 
go into the church and tell the Pope what is 
important to him. That’s called respect and 
you need that to live how we’ve always 
lived.” 

Gopher learned to respect education at a 


young age. Bom in a chickee in a Fort Pierce 
orange grove, Gopher spoke no English until 
she was sent to public school. She eventually 
became the first Seminole woman to earn 
a bachelor’s degree. Education remains an 
important aspect of her life. Although she 
was bestowed with an honorary doctorate 
from Florida State University in 2014, she 
still remembers her earliest days as a student. 

“I came home and played school with my 
mother to try to teach her,” she said. “Going 
to school was a culture shock. I had to eat 
things not familiar to me like okra and milk, 
but I liked the iced tea. Only teachers got to 


drink it so I thought I’d have to be a teacher 
when I grew up.” 

After high school graduation, Gopher 
went to junior college, where she earned an 
associate’s degree, then transferred to the 
University of Florida and later graduated 
from Florida Atlantic University. 

“College wasn’t hard for me. I knew 
how to study,” said the Brighton resident. 

Gopher spent about 10 years working at 
the Florida School for Boys, a reform school 
in Okeechobee. Around that time, she said 

♦ See FIU FORUM on page 8A 


‘Wrestling Alligators’ film details 
candid story of Chairman Billie’s life 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MAITLAND - The audience at the 
Enzian Theatre in Maitland rose in standing 
ovation April 16 following the Florida 
Film Festival world premiere of “Wrestling 
Alligators,” a documentary about the life and 
times of Seminole Chief Jim Billie. 

Five years in the making, the 90-minute 
film follows the trials and tribulations of 
the longtime Seminole Chairman, from 
his humble birth at the Dania Chimp Farm 
through his war experiences in the killing 
fields of Vietnam, his battles with a federal 
government that preferred to keep Indians 
down, his struggles within his own Tribe, all 
the way to current times where he still lives 
in a chickee in his 28th year as the Seminoles’ 
top leader. 

More than anything else, the film 
certifies Chairman Billie’s role as the 
defiant protector of Tribal sovereignty who 
stubbornly transformed the economics of all 
American Indians by pioneering legal Indian 
gaming - “the new Buffalo,” an economic 
power engine now pulsing through much of 
Indian Country. 

“I liked the movie, but I wasn’t really 
surprised at anything, like most movies,” 
Billie said as a crowd gathered for photos 
and autographs after the final credits rolled. 
“I lived my life. I already knew what was 
going to happen.” 

Chairman Billie was accompanied by his 
daughter Aubee, 12, whose eyes widened as 
she recognized a younger version of herself 
on the big screen. 

“The funny thing is these cameras were 
always around us, but I really never knew 
they making a movie,” she said with a laugh 
as she hugged her father. “I don’t know what 
I was thinking back then, but I never really 
thought there would ever be a day like this.” 

All the film principals attended the 
premier, including director/writer Andrew 
Shea, producer/writer Udy Epstein, producer 
James Eowan, executive producer Jonathan 
Cordish and CEO David Cordish of the 
Cordish Companies, which financed the 
venture. 

“We plan to place “Wrestling Alligators” 
in film festivals, as many as we can, for 
a year,” said David Cordish, whose film 
divisions have created several Academy 
Award-nominated films. “After that, we’ll 
make a decision which way to go next.” 


Hard Rock International Chairman and 
Seminole Gaming CEO Jim Allen, whose 
efforts to bring big-time casino gaming to the 
Seminoles - and Indian Country - were well 
portrayed in the film. His wife, Isabel, joined 
Tampa Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
President John Fontana for the premiere at the 


Enzian, a unique art playhouse which offered 
food and drink for the film experience. 
Allen, used by the filmmakers to articulate 
the complicated paths taken to push gaming 
through a blockade of objectors, was singled 
out for praise by Chairman Billie during a 
question-and-answer session after the film. 


Eowan said efforts will also be made this 
year to show the film on Native American 
reservations. He expects the film to gamer a 
lot of attention because of how well known 
the Chairman is in Indian Country. 

“Unfortunately, individual people will 
not be able to acquire a copy of the film 
just now,” said Eowan, who added the film 
should go on sale toward the end of this year. 
“People who want to follow the film as it 
gets reviews around the world can go to the 
movie’s Facebook page.” 

“As a Tribal member, I can say I am very 
proud of that film. There were many things I 
didn’t know about the story of the Chairman’s 
life and I found it very interesting,” said 
Trishanna Storm, Chairman’s executive 
assistant. “I’m sure there are some political 
things in there that will be controversial 
around here. But it was a real documentary 
and it told the whole story.” 

The film is filled with historical images 
- still and video - of Seminole life, history, 
culture and people gleaned from many 
archives, including collections housed at the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, Seminole Media 
Productions and The Seminole Tribune. 

“I especially liked seeing all the old 
footage of our ancestors,” Storm said. 

Highlights of the film include footage 
shot in 1997 by filmmaker Leslie Gaines 
depicting Chairman Billie and his musical 
band performing the song “Buzzard Dance” 
at the ornate Tampa Theatre. Eight of the 
Chairman’s songs appear in the documentary. 
Several scenes feature Chairman Billie 
wrestling alligators, including the incident in 
2000 when his finger was bitten off. 

Other scenes include various dramatic 
courtroom scenes, the young Florida folk 
music duo Frank and Ann Thomas singing 
“Bingo!” and interviews with attorney 
Bruce Rogow, former Broward Sheriff and 
state Attorney General Bob Butterworth 
and former Tribal leaders Max Osceola and 
Howard Tommie. 

“We couldn’t put everything we wanted 
in the film. It would have been three hours 
long or more,” Epstein said. “James Billie is 
a man with a very large story to tell. I hope 
we did him and history justice with this 
production.” 

The next showing of “Wrestling 
Alligators” will be May 28 at 9 p.m. at the 
Florida Folk Festival in the Stephen Foster 
Folk Culture Center State Park in White 
Springs. 



A promotional poster for the documentary ‘Wrestling Alligators’ depicts Chairman James E. Billie in 
younger years dressed in full Seminole warrior regalia. 
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East meets West 
as Florida Tribes greet 
Hawaiian canoe crew 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EVERGLADES CITY —The brackish 
waters of Florida’s Ten Thousand Islands 
were just too shallow in March to allow the 
a famous “canoe” to reach the docks of the 
Everglades National Park Gulf Coast Visitor 
Center. 

The Hokule 4 a, a performance-accurate 
full-scale replica of a wa‘a kaulua, was forced 
to anchor miles out in Florida Bay following 
the 90-mile trip from its previous port of 
call in Key West. Spanning just over 61 
feet, the Polynesian double-hulled voyaging 
canoe carried a crew of 13 and a mission to 
spread peace, goodwill and environmental 
consciousness around the globe. 

Seminole Tribal citizen J.D. Bowers 
boarded the boat in Key West and sailed 
to Everglades City, regaling the Hawaiian 
seafarers with cultural and historical stories 
about the Seminoles and Southwest Florida. 
Bowers and the rest of the crew, under the 
direction of Captain Kalepa Baybayan, were 
brought to shore by motorboat. Bowers sent 
blog messages as they traveled and invited 
Tribal citizens to meet the boat in Everglades 
City. 

Canoe owner, the Polynesian Voyaging 
Society, and Kanaka Maoli - the indigenous 
people of Hawaii - are sailing the catamaran- 
like Hokule‘a around the world. They arrived 
in Everglades City having completed about 
half the journey. 

A large crowd that included 
representatives from the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Miccosukee Tribe of Indians 
of Florida and the Original Miccosukee 
Simanolee Nation Aboriginal People 
(Independents) waited at the Visitor Center 
to welcome the current crew of the renowned 
boat that has sailed continuously since 1976 
while greeting and honoring natives and 
indigenous peoples everywhere. Since its 
maiden voyage to Tahiti and back, Hokule‘a 
has sailed nine expeditions to Micronesia, 
Polynesia, Japan, Canada and the United 


States while employing ancient wayfaring 
celestial navigation techniques. 

“Our purpose is to lift up ancestral 
wisdom and to inspire the world to draw 
from ancient knowledge to protect our 
environment and its precious resources, 
especially the oceans and waterways,” 
wrote Dr. Randie Kamuela Fong, with the 
Polynesian Voyaging Society, in a pre-visit 
letter to the Seminole Tribe. 

The voyage’s name is Malama Honua, 
which means “caring for Island Earth.” 

Just after sunrise, Independent leader 
Bobby C. Billie conducted a private “circle” 
ceremony for the crew, which included 
four females, at an undisclosed location in 
Everglades City. Later, as the foggy morning 
changed into a sun-splashed Florida day, 
a crowd gathered at the Visitor Center and 
included surprised tourists and dozens of 
Hawaiian natives now living in Florida who 
follow the exploits of the Hokule‘a online. 

The singing and dancing canoe crew 
greeted officials from the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and other Florida Indians in 
a “Ceremony of Friendship” at noon. 
Medicine man Bobby Henry provided a 
prayer of blessing and statement in his native 
Miccosukee language, which was interpreted 
by Tribal language coordinator Herbert Jim. 
Speeches, singing, dance demonstrations and 
gift exchanges kept the ever-growing crowd 
clapping. 

Other Tribal citizens present included 
Chairman James E. Billie and Chairman’s 
Executive Assistant Trishanna Storm. 

Following a friendship dance led by 
Henry and family, which featured a huge circle 
of hand-holding friends, the crew returned to 
work. The next stop later that afternoon was 
Fort Myers, where the boat went through the 
locks, down the Caloosahatchee River, across 
Lake Okeechobee and arrived at Titusville 
Municipal Marina on the East Coast. 

Other scheduled stops for Hokule‘a 
include South Carolina, Virginia, 
Washington, D.C., New York City and New 
England by June 8 for World Oceans Day. 


Above, Chairman’s Executive Assistant Trishanna 
Storm bestows a gift of Seminole medicine beads 
to Hawaiian canoe Captain Nainoa Thompson. 

Right, Tribal Language Coordinator Herbert J. 
Jim and Medicine Man Bobby Henry greet crew 
members from the Hawaiian voyaging canoe 
Hokule‘a, arriving in Everglades National Park. 

Bottom left, Seminole citizen JD Bowers puts his 
might into rowing aboard the Hokule‘a during a 
local leg in the course that ended with fanfare at 
Everglades National Park. 

Bottom right, Polynesian dancers from a Broward 
County dance troupe pay homage to visiting 
crew members from the Hawaiian voyaging 
canoe Hokule‘a. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Photo courtesy of Polynesian Voyaging Society 


Peter B. Gallagher 


♦ WATER HONORS 

From page 1A 


On the Hollywood Reservation alone, 
the drinking water plant serves about 800 
homes and offices. The wastewater treat- 
ment plant serves about 300 homes. 

A Public Works crew also serves the 
needs of about 130 homes in Trail, Fort 
Pierce and Tampa. 

All of the Tribe’s water supply wells 
are tested daily for pH levels, which is the 
measure of acidity and alkalinity in water. 
Quarterly, the water is sent to an outside 
laboratory to test for all sorts of metals, 
synthetic organic compounds and volatile 
organic compounds. 

Samples are returned with red flags if 
problems are detected. Public Works has 
been red flag-free for more than five years. 

From May 15-21, the department will 
celebrate National Public Works Week by 
hosting a drinking bottle label competition 
for children and providing tours of water 
treatment facilities for elders. 


Brighton Water Treatment Plant operator 
Jason Kite poses proudly with one hand 
holding a plaque awarded to the facility for 
the best tasting drinking water among six 
counties in east Central Florida and in the 
other hand a jug of the proven delicious H20. 
At far right, the Brighton water tower that 
holds thousands of gallons of water to serve 
the Brighton community. 




Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 
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Ahziya Osceola remembered 
during National Child Abuse 
Awareness Month walk 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 


Protestors from the Miccosukee Tribe and Seminole Tribe make their voices heard April 12 outside 
of the Clewiston City Commission Chambers where county leaders cleared the future for new power 
plants near the Big Cypress Reservation. 


HOLLYWOOD — Ahziya Osceola 
lived only three years, but his grandfather 
Kenny Tommie is working to assure the 
boy’s short life makes a difference for years 
to come. 

The fourth annual Child Abuse Pre- 
vention Community Walk, sponsored by 
the Center for Behavioral Health, was held 
simultaneously April 22 in Immokalee, Big 
Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood to raise 
awareness of child abuse and neglect. 

Dressed in blue, the Hollywood commu- 
nity walked through the reservation, some 
carrying signs pleading for an end to child 
abuse. 

“I want families to be aware that child 
abuse isn’t just in the form of physical, but 
is also verbal. And with drug and alcohol 
abuse, children are neglected,” said Tommie. 
“It happens everywhere and it is among us. 
We want to make sure this doesn’t happen to 
another child.” 

The Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment Act, signed into law by President Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1974, provides federal assis- 
tance to states for prevention, identification 
and treatment programs. 

Since 1983, April has been designat- 
ed National Child Abuse Prevention Month 
for communities to work together to prevent 
abuse and neglect, and promote the well-be- 
ing of children and families. 

“Our goal is to raise awareness of child 
abuse prevention, bring the community out 
and get them involved,” said event organizer 
Shamika Beasley, who works at the center in 
family and child advocacy compliance and 
quality assurance. “We are also here to honor 
Ahziya and memorialize him.” 

According to the Children’s Bureau 
within the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, in 2014 child protective 
services nationwide received about 3.6 mil- 
lion referrals of child abuse involving ap- 
proximately 6.6 children in 46 states. Reports 
were made mostly by professionals including 
legal and law enforcement officers, teachers 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum will burst with activity May 5-7 
during Seminole Story Days. 

Produced by museum intern Eden Jump- 
er, 18, a senior and top scholar at Ahfachkee 
School in Big Cypress, the professional level 
event promises to engage and thrill visitors 
all three days. 

Jumper’s first full scale event will high- 
light Seminole War hand-to-hand combat 
demonstrations by Tribal citizens trained on 
the reservation in martial arts; an interactive 
1 7 th and 1 8 th century weapons of war exhibi- 
tion complete with a saddled cracker horse; 
curated tours of the museum’s most ambi- 
tious exhibit to date - Struggle for Survival 
1817-1858; and an intimate conversation 
with Tribal elder and matriarch Carol Cy- 
press. 

“As an intern, I’ve seen many ways to be 
involved in the culture. This is where I am 
comfortable; exercising my creativity, shar- 
ing the Seminole life, and being with peo- 
ple,” Jumper said. 

Jumper, of the Panther Clan, is the grand- 
son of Carol Cypress and the nephew of Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. 

The weekend event is the result of Jump- 
er ’s internship through the Tribe ’s Education 
Department under the Museum’s education 
coordinator Alyssa Boge. Because Jumper’s 
career interests include culture and market- 
ing, he was paired to work closely, about five 
to seven hours weekly, with the Museum’s 


and social service personnel. 

More than 82 percent of perpetrators 
were between the ages of 1 8 and 44 years and 
more than half were women. 

The tragic end to Ahziya’s life in April 
2015 gave the community walkers a somber 
reminder of the consequences of abuse 

Ahziya passed away from physical abuse 
allegedly at the hands of his stepmother, who 
was charged with aggravated manslaughter, 
child neglect with great bodily harm and giv- 
ing false information to police. 

His father was charged with one count of 
child neglect. Both of his custodial parents, 
and other adults who lived at the house, were 
known drug abusers with long arrest records. 

In Hollywood, Paul Buster opened the 
event with a prayer and some words of wis- 
dom. As a culture and language teacher at the 
Hollywood preschool, he knew Ahziya. 

“God gives babies to us to love and take 
care of,” Buster said. “Without them, we are 
lonely. Babies make you laugh and smile; 
God knows what you need. The worst thing 


development assistant Virginia Yarce, who 
also handles marketing and social media. 

A marketing curriculum, following the 
state’s Department of Education Sunshine 
Standards, was devised for the project by 
chief data analyst Juan Cancel, of the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office, to insure that 
Jumper receive high school credits. 

Yarce said Jumper took the lead on all 
creative endeavors. He conceptualized the 
event; created newspaper and multi-media 
advertising; connected to broader audienc- 
es via Facebook and Twitter; designing lo- 
gos, posters and postcards; and fashioned 
patchwork inspired triangular buttons to give 
away as souvenirs. 

“It looks ambitious from the outside but 
the project is collaboration. The goal is al- 
ways for the Museum to produce more pro- 
gramming that is Tribal member driven .„ 
after all, the Museum belongs to the Tribe,” 
Yarce said. 

From the start, Jumper said he envisioned 
the three-day event to be all inclusive for 
Tribal citizens and outsiders from toddlers to 
grandparents. 

“My focus is family. I want it to be edu- 
cational, colorful, interactive, enjoyable and 
fun so that people can connect to our elders 
and each other. The Museum is a perfect 
platform and the proof is that my own grand- 
mother will be here,” he said. 

The martial arts demonstrations with Mu- 
seum interns Quenton Cypress and Tucomah 
Robbins and others dressed in clothing from 
the Second Seminole War, will showcase 
hand to hand combat tactics derived from 


you can do is to abuse and hurt them. Your 
first responsibility is to take care of your chil- 
dren.” 

National Indian Child Welfare Associ- 
ation (NICWA) board member Ted Nelson 
talked about the importance of NICWA’s 
work. He urged the crowd of about 40 to 
come together as a community and take re- 
sponsibility. 

“We all need to join in and help to 
prevent child abuse and neglect,” he said. 
“When we see things, it’s our responsibility 
to let someone know. If you see a child with 
bruises or marks on his body, you need to re- 
port that. Treat it just like that child is your 
own. The children are our future.” 

With that, community members took to 
the streets silently marching while holding 
banners that decried child abuse. Some signs 
were emblazoned with Ahziya’s smiling face. 

The message was clear: stop child abuse 
and honor the memory of an innocent boy 
who lived a very short life but whose memo- 
ry will live on with purpose. 


Seminole hunting skills. 

At the Tools of War exhibit, cultural out- 
reach specialist Reinaldo Becerra with his 
sidekick cracker horse, will display his vast 
personal collection of Seminole War era 
weapons that include an 1817 flintlock rifle, 
an 1850 repetition caps rifle, a six-shot .32 
caliber army revolver and an Army saber. 

A native of Cuba, Becerra will also of- 
fer interesting tidbits about the Seminole’s 
pre-war cattle business with the island nation 
which he contends was a factor of the first 
Seminole war. 

Jumper and his grandmother will sit down 
in front of guests 2 p.m. on May 7 for frank 
discussions on several topics. 

Guests will also get to view the recently 
discovered Buckskin Declaration, a treatise 
hand written on cowhide and signed by lead- 
ers of the Miccosukee Seminole Nation in 
1954, and delivered to then President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, before the formal establish- 
ment of the Miccosukee or Seminole Tribes. 

The document declared freedom and inde- 
pendence for the Florida indigenous natives, 
and the return of the people’s rights to fish, 
hunt and live freely so that “we and you may 
live together in this land which was all once 
our land.” 

With days to go until Jumper’s first project 
opens, he had already accepted new challeng- 
es. Jumper will attend Florida International 
University in the summer and Savannah Col- 
lege of Art and Design in Georgia in the fall. 


CEMIHOIE 

JT0RY DATS 

Thursday, May 5 

1- 1:30 Tools of War 

1:30-2 Struggle for Survival Tour 

2- 2:30 Curator Talk by Eric Griffis 
2:30-3 Struggle for Survival Tour 

Friday, May 6 

11-11:30 Tools of War 

1 1:30-12 Struggle for Survival Tour 

1- 1:30 Tools of War 

1:30-2 Struggle for Survival Tour 

2- 2:30 Big Cypress Martial Arts 
2:30-3 Struggle for Survival Tour 

3- 3:30 Curator Talk by Rebecca Fell 

Saturday, May 7 

10- 10:30 Tools of War 

10:30-1 1 Struggle for Survival Tour 

11- 11:30 Big Cypress Martial Arts 

1 1:30-12 Struggle for Survival Tour 

1- 1:30 Big Cypress Martial Arts 
1:30-2 Struggle for Survival Tour 

2- 2:45 Eden Jumper/Carol Cypress 
2:30-3 Struggle for Survival Tour 

3- 3:30 Tools of War 

3:30-4 Struggle for Survival Tour 


♦ FPL 

From page 1A 


by FPF to correct the inconsistencies. 

During the final reading of the FPF 
written proposals, FPL’s lead attorney Ethel 
Hammer briefly referred to the company’s 
additional acreage that runs about four miles 
beyond of the reservation border. She im- 
plied that the area will likely be used for the 
larger, gas powered plant. 

“We plan to submit a plan later this 
year,” Hammer said. 

The county board’s vote to proceed 
came on the heels of an agreement struck by 
Tribal lawyers and FPF lawyers days prior 
to the Hendry meeting. 

Tribal Council voted 4-1 April 8 to 
move forward with the negotiated agree- 
ment. Hollywood Councilman Chris Osce- 
ola cast the only dissenting vote. 

Money and time spent on litigation to 
fight FPL’s plan, which has been continually 
backed by the county board, were reasons 
given by the Tribe to cease opposition. The 
long story short: FPL owns the property and 
the county board supports the power plants 
to be located there. 

“I know the opposition to it, but I also 
know the consequences of opposing it out- 
right. We’re looking at long court battles 
which guarantee no victory for the Tribe - 
and on the other hand no guarantee of vic- 
tory (for FPL),” said Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. during the Council 
meeting. “. . .this is not on the Seminole Res- 
ervation. Somewhere along the way they are 
going to get the plant in.” 

A confidentiality agreement prevents 
the Tribe or FPL from disclosing details, 
but some hint that compromises include the 
additional gas-powered plant be built on a 
smaller scale as originally planned and as 
far away from the reservation as possible. 

Information available to the public 
reveals that FPL agreed to a 2-mile buffer 
between the reservation and a nuclear, gas 
and/or coal powered generation plant and 


♦ RESULTS 

From page 1A 


“I didn’t expect it to pass, but I 
appreciate the votes in favor of us,” said 


that the 3,125 acres be used only for the so- 
lar energy generation. For the solar facility, 
FPL wrote additional amendments that limit 
the height of the structure to be no taller than 
20-feet high and provide no less than 30 per- 
cent of the property for open space, which 
includes buffer space for conservation and 
wetlands. 

FPL’s fourth application approved by 
the county board changes the solar energy 
site from agriculture to planned unit devel- 
opment, or PUD, in order to allow the so- 
lar-only facility and related facilities. Con- 
servation measures for 23 archaeology sites, 
various wildlife issues and nighttime light- 
ing were addressed. 

Sam Tommie, of Big Cypress, showed 
signatures from Tribal citizens against the 
power facilities and implored the Council to 
give more consideration to the issue. 

Protestors who attended the county 
board meeting four days later carrying signs 
and speaking out against the rezoning for 
power plants said the concessions were also 
not good enough. 

Betty Osceola, of the Miccosukee 
Tribe, said FPL failed to consider the opin- 
ions of her Tribe, the Original Miccosukee 
Seminolee Nation Aboriginal Peoples and 
independents. 

“FPL has only been speaking with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, who does not 
have the authority to make decisions that 
impact our Tribe - so expect someone else 
knocking at your door,” Osceola told the 
county board. 

County commissioner Karson Turn- 
er told Osceola after the meeting that FPL 
would contact her and others. 

Tommie, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank, Wesley Garcia and Matt Schwartz, 
executive director at South Florida Wild- 
lands Association, also spoke against the 
plant. Three speakers spoke in favor of FPL. 

On April 19, Seminole Tribe citizens, 
Miccosukee members, the Original Miccos- 
ukee Seminolee Nation Aboriginal Peoples 
and independents met in Big Cypress to dis- 
cuss next steps. 


Immokalee Board liaison Gale Boone. “Im- 
mokalee is small but proud. We will keep 
praying; this won’t be our last effort. The 
Immokalee community cares and has a vi- 
sion of the Tribe as a family. We want to be 
part of the bigger family.” 



Eileen Soler 


Eden Jumper, 18, a senior at Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress takes a quick break from designing 
event buttons April 13 for his upcoming Seminole Story Days event May 5-7 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Beverly Bidney 


Supervisor of Elections Naomi Wilson, Tribal Secretary LaVonne Rose and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
government officer Sherry Lovin look over the ballots cast for the election for an additional seat on 
Tribal Council to represent the Immokalee community. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal citizens and friends demonstrate on the Hollywood Reservation April 22 to stand up for children 
and against child abuse. Since 1983, April has been designated National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month for communities to work together to prevent abuse and neglect, and promote the well-being 
of children and families. 

Seminole Story Days to meet 
tradition, history, modern times 



Eileen Soler 


Indigenous and non-Native people join April 12 at Clewiston City Hall in protest against Florida Power 
& Light’s plans for electrical power plants next to Big Cypress Reservation. 
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‘7th Generation’ film faces pain, 
ushers in healing nationwide 


EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

A partnership between the Seminole Tribe’s Native 
Driven Network, under Seminole Media Productions 
(SMP), and Warrior Society Development Productions, 
is reaping praise at film festivals and university screen- 
ings nationwide. 

“7 th Generation” explores a late 19 th century prophe- 
sy by the legendary Lakota Medicine Man and spiritual 
leader Black Elk. The 45-minute film won for Best Doc- 
umentary Feature at the LA Film Festival in Hollywood, 
California on April 8. In January, the film took the Inspi- 
ration Award at Cinema on the Bayou Film Festival in 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Sunshine Frank, the film’s 
executive producer and broad- 
casting manager for SMP, said the 
idea began to jell in 2013 when 
SMP professionals filmed Oglala 
Lakota member and motivational 
speaker Jim Wame, founder of the 
San Diego, California-based War- 
rior Society Development, during 
a Native Learning Center event 
on the Hollywood Reservation. 

“We had the right story and 
the right team at the right time,” 

Frank said. 

Wame’s compelling lecture 
addressed the seventh generation 
philosophy rooted in a vision ex- 
perienced by Black Elk that proph- 
esied the Dec. 29, 1890 massacre 
of 300 Lakota in Wounded Knee, 

South Dakota. 

Black Elk, who later witnessed the 
aftermath of the brutal killings by the U.S. Army, re- 
vealed that it would take seven generations to heal the 
broken circle of life caused by centuries of constant op- 
pression that reached a peak on that day. It was indeed 
the last great battlefield defeat of an Indian Tribe before 
indigenous peoples fell under the grip of systematic U.S. 
government control. 

Estimations vary on the number of indigenous peo- 
ple killed by disease or slaughter as part of extermina- 
tion measures since the arrival of Europeans in the mid- 
1500s. Numbers could average to about 10 million. 

“Some people would say it is too hard to hear, but it 
happened. We teach about African American slavery and 
the Holocaust during World War II, but we don’t teach 
the truth about Indian history,” Wame said. “It’s hard 
for America to say out loud that a holocaust happened 
here, but millions upon millions of indigenous people 
were killed to make America. Instead, they cut out pil- 
grim hats and Indian headdresses and made up a story 
about friendship. That is the Native frustration.” 

Believers of Black Elk’s vision say it refers back to 
the Wounded Knee Massacre and that the children of the 
seventh generation are the youth of today. Wame said 
telling the story at lectures and in the film makes way 
for healing. 

Wame, who accepted the Inspiration Award at Cin- 
ema on the Bayou Film Festival after the viewing, said 
many spectators responded to the film with tears. 


“There were tears and appreciation and I 
was able to provide counseling. It is hard infor- 
mation to take in but once we learn about it to- 
gether we can heal together,” Wame said. 

Film director John-L Voth, who in 2013 
was SMP’s senior editor, took the lead in es- 
tablishing a relationship with Warne that led to 
SMP hosting Wame’s lecture series, called the 
7th Generation Project, throughout Seminole 
reservations in 2014. 

“When I pitched the story for the film I did 
not know the weight of it because I was look- 
ing through an American lens. I had to go on the 
journey to figure it out,” Voth 
said. 

Former SMP videogra- 
pher Omar Rodriguez and 
current SMP writer and sound 
specialist Ishma Fray took the 
mission on the road with Voth, 
primarily through the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota. Voth and Rodriguez 
took the first trip alone in the 
dead of winter, knocking on 
doors in minus- 10 degrees 
weather. All three met with 
Wame months later to fine 
tune the project. 

The documentary trailer 
alone shows the mass grave 
of those killed at Wounded 
Knee, a Sept. 24, 1863 news- 
paper clipping from The Dai- 
ly Republican in Minnesota 
that advertised “$200 for every 
red-skin sent to Purgatory ...” and June Brave- 
heart’s firsthand account of forced boarding 
school “worse than boot camp.” 

Rows and rows of headstones still stand in 
fields on boarding school grounds at 
the graves of children who died from 
abuse and neglect while “imprisoned” 
like animals through the 1900s. 

“We were herded around like 
cattle,” said Wame’s mother Beverly 
Wame, who attended Bureau of Indian 
Affairs boarding school in Pine Ridge 
during the 1940s. 

The film reveals that for many, 
like Beverly Wame, forced participa- 
tion in BIA programs bolstered deter- 
mination to rise though education and 
leadership. 

For others, the trauma of their 
ancestors is still manifested today 
through social ills that include extreme 
rates of dmg and alcohol abuse and the 
highest mortality rate among all races 
in the United States. 

Suicide at Pine Ridge among 
Oglala Lakota youth is 3.2 times 
higher than the national average, which 
caused tribal leaders in Febmary 2015 to 
call a state of emergency. 


The Native Driven Network team, includ- 
ing Voth, reported several feature stories and an 
anti-suicide public service accouncement. Voth 
said he witnessed hope among the trials. Fray 
said he saw “the way out” through leaders who 
include activist Virgil Bush and Yvonne “Tiny” 
DeCory, the outreach coordinator for the Sweet 
Grass Suicide Prevention Project 

“Black Elk didn’t only talk about the bad 
things, the pain and the suffering. He saw the 
way out. He gave a voice to the coming genera- 
tions who would lead the people out of the prob- 
lems. What is happening today is a story bigger 
than poverty,” Fray said. 

So far, Wame has presented the film “7 th 
Generation” at the London Shows International 
Film Festival, the California American Indian 
Indigenous Film Festival, the LA Skins Fest at 
Culver Studios in Los Angeles, the American 
Indian Film Festival, and the NatiVisions Film 
Festival in Arizona. 

He also screened the film at lectures at the 
Heard Museum in Phoenix, Arizona; Northeast- 
ern State University in Tahlequah, Oklahoma; 
Arizona State University in Tempe; and the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota in Sioux Falls. 

Warne said he aims to make the 7 th Gener- 
ation Project a movement that motivates young 
indigenous people to learn the Indian ways and 
to keep their “tribal heart” but to go out into the 
world and become educated leaders in the con- 
temporary American system. 

“The seventh generation is the youth of 
today. They have a lot of challenges, as the an- 
cestors did, but the generation is here to succeed 
...I am a firm believer that one among this sev- 
enth generation will be a president of the United 
States,” Wame said. 



Courtesy photo 

In a screenshot from ‘7th Generation,’ Jim Warne talks about 
the spiritual significance of the Black Hills in South Dakota. 



John-L Voth and Ishma Fray. 



Tribal officials are surrounded in 
Testament Baptist Church. 

♦ PRAYER 

From page 1A 

churches until Pastor 
Johns passed in 2012. Prayer 
services have been offered 
intermittently for the faithful 
to gather under one roof and 
pray. 

The recent gathering, 
hosted by Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church 
Pastor Arlen Payne, wel- 
comed congregants from 
First Seminole Baptist 
Church (Pastor Paul Buster) 
and Chickee Baptist Church 
in Hollywood, Big Cypress 
First Baptist Church (Pastor 
Salaw Hummingbird), Bi- 
ble Baptist Church (Pastor 
Clay Jones), All Families 
Baptist Church (Pastor Bill 
Blomberg) and Immoka- 
lee First Seminole Baptist 
Church (Pastor Josh Lead- 
ingfox). 

Prayers and scripture 
readings were interspersed 
throughout the two-hour 
event that began in the 
church hall with catered and 
pot luck dinner. 

In the sanctuary, Jonah 
Cypress led rousing Chris- 
tian spirituals that included 


Eileen Soler 

prayer April 7 at Big Cypress New 


“Lord, I Lift Your Name 
on High” and “Victory in 
Jesus.” Pastor Tiger sung 
the lead in several traditional 
Creek hymns. 

The evening’s sermon, 
provided by the newly certi- 
fied Rev. Fred Phillips from 
the Big Cypress First Bap- 
tist Church, was directed to- 
ward inspiring daily prayer 
for leaders in government, 
the military, public safety 
and churches so that they 
can serve in good health and 
spirit. 

Before the crowd dis- 
persed, congregants formed 
a human chain around Pres- 
ident Cypress, Rep. Osce- 
ola and Rep. Frank. Lay- 
ing hands on the officials, 
they prayed aloud for their 
well-being. 

Rep. Osceola said he 
was “humbled” by the expe- 
rience. 

“Prayer really does help 
us. I can feel it,” Rep Osceola 
said. “It’s a hard job we do; 
something I never thought 
would be so hard. When peo- 
ple say 4 we are praying for 
you’ it means a lot to us.” 

“It’s amazing how God 
makes things happen,” Pas- 
tor Tiger said. 
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Bishop 

A P. A. 

CIVIL, PROBATE AND FAMILY 
ATTORNEYS 


Vincent & Bishop, P.A. is a boutique law firm located in the heart of 
downtown Ft. Lauderdale in the historic Cumberland Building. We are a group 
of diverse and experienced legal professionals, whose skill, 
creativity and resilience carve out legal strategies that yield effective results for 

our clients. 

We provide legal services for a variety of matters, including but not 
limited to: 

Civil and Commercial litigation 
Probate and Trust litigation and administration 
Family matters 
Contract disputes 
Landlord Tenant 
Real Property matters 

We make hiring a lawyer a positive experience in an otherwise 
challenging time. We treat our clients like family! 


We are located in downtown Fort Lauderdale 
800 E. Broward Blvd Suite 607 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 
Phone: (954)524-9494 
Fax: (954)653-5027 

For more information, please contact us 
Email: info@vincentbishop.com 
Website: www.vincentbishop.com 

Licensed to practice in the Seminole Tribal Court, Stats of Florida, United States District 

Court Southern District of Florida, and District of Columbia 
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Happy, hoppy Easter parties welcome spring 






Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress Reservation adults scramble for plastic eggs during the 
March 22 Big Cypress Easter Eggstravaganza. 




Beverly Bidney 

Minnie Doctor gets an assist collecting Easter eggs during a hunt from her 
granddaughter Nettie Smith at the Hollywood Easter celebration March 22. 


Beverly Bidney 

Armed with baskets and determination, children search 
through piles of soft hay for hundreds of colorful can- 
dy-filled Easter eggs at the Big Cypress Easter Eggstrava- 
ganza on the ball field March 22. 


Maggie Osceola, the eldest of elders at the March 17 Hollywood 
Senior Center Easter party, enjoys a table egg hunt. 


Aaron Tommie 

Sereniti Smith helps her younger brother Bryan Villegas 
decorate an Easter egg at Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center on March 21. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Easter bunny goes above and beyond the call of duty during his appearance 
March 22 at the Hollywood Easter celebration by wrestling an alligator Seminole 
style. Dozens turned out for the late afternoon event that culminated with an Easter 
feast under the airnasium. The springtime themed festivities also included Easter 
egg hunts for various age groups. 


Eileen Soler 


Beverly Bidney 

Amare Alex and the fluffy, huggable Easter bunny share a cheerful high five at the Hollywood 
Easter celebration March 22. Children and adults by the dozens turned out for the spring event. 


Eileen Soler 

Tom Motlow and Joe P. Billie pose with their award winning baskets for first and second place, respectively, March 17 in the Hollywood Senior Center 
Easter basket competition. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THMCI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Identifying the 



The coming of the Grey Cloud 


SUBMITTED BY NORA HERNANDEZ 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The team is ambitious, hardworking 
and unswaying to tumultuous winds. Within 
two days they construct the boat’s steer 
and on the last day they brand the vessel’s 
name onto a round buoy. This, of course, is 
a description of the Exhibits team at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

But no crew is strong without the support 
of their fellow mates - everyone working at 
the Museum. Together, we built a boat in the 
gallery for the “Struggle for Survival: 1817- 
1858” exhibit. Not a whole boat of course, 
just one-fifth of a boat and scaled down a bit 
- but still a boat in which you may enter and 
exit through a dock. 

This particular boat is meant to 
represent the Grey Cloud - a sidewheel 
steamboat. Though active only during the 
Third Seminole War it contributed to the 
removal of thousands of Seminoles. 

The Grey Cloud was built in 1854 for 
commercial use on the upper Mississippi 
River but served a variety of purposes, 
including transporting U.S. Army supplies 
in the Missouri River Basin during the 


Sioux Expedition. Afterward, the steamboat 
was used in the Third Seminole War for 
transporting troops and supplies to Fort 
Myers, a U.S. military operation base. Lastly, 
it served as a Confederate military transport 
vessel during the Civil War before it became 
an armed steamer for the U.S. Army and was 
renamed the US S Colonel Kinsman. 

The Grey Cloud’s last task during the 
conflict between the U.S. and the Seminoles 
was to remove over 100 Seminoles. The 
Seminole Wars had a huge impact on the 
daily life of the Seminoles. Families were 
torn apart, camps destroyed, and promises 
were broken. The Third Seminole War 
brought an enormous amount of pressure 
upon the Seminoles; some were captured and 
others surrendered because of exhaustion. 
Warriors, women and children were removed 
from their homes and boarded onto the Grey 
Cloud, which departed from Egmont Key 
to New Orleans on May 7, 1858. There 
they continued an even longer and more 
dangerous journey to Oklahoma. 

The multiple removals of Seminoles 
during the war years magnify the endurance 
of the Seminoles who remained in Florida 
despite unfavorable conditions. To bring 


the story alive we had to bring to life the 
Grey Cloud. Without pictures of the actual 
Grey Cloud we deduced the steamboat’s 
architecture from telegraphs, official survey 
documents and pictures from similar types 
of boats. 

Correspondence from Lt. Col. Tomkins 
indicated the cost of repairing and altering 
the Grey Cloud for use in the Gulf of Mexico 
was about $8,000. The steamboat’s square 
stem, best suited for use on the Mississippi 
River, was altered to a pink, pointed stem 
with rounded sides, best suited for open 
water usage (Gulf of Mexico). 

After the Third Seminole War the ship 
was remeasured and assessed. Based on the 
Surveyor’s Certificate of Admeasurements 
from 1859, the Grey Cloud had “one deck, 
no masts, pink stern, has upper cabin and 
plain head; that she is in length of one 
hundred and seventy seven feet, in breadth 
twenty seven feet four inches and in depth 
average six feet.” 

From these records we were able to 
reconstmct the Grey Cloud to what you can 
see today in the museum. We hope you will 
visit the Museum soon and take a step into 
the past. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Reconstruction of the Grey Cloud steamboat that was used to transport captured and surrendered Seminoles from Egmont Key to New Orleans during 
the Third Seminole War. 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 

Heaven’s 
Grocery Store 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
February 9, 1987 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

W riter unknown but was 
written by a young student. 
When I went to one of the 
Bahama Islands to church, a 
Christian handed me this little 
poem, and I would like to 
share it with you all. 

I was walking down life’s 
highway a long time ago, 

One day I saw a sign that 
read, “Heaven’s Grocery 
Store. 

I saw a host of Angels they 
were standing everywhere, 

And handed me a basket and 
said, “My child, shop with 
care.” 


was all over the place. 

I got some strength and courage to help 
me run this race, 

And by then my basket was getting full. 
But, I remembered I needed some grace. 
I didn’t forget salvation, it was free. 

So, I tried to get enough of that to save 
both you and me. 


Then I started up to the 
counter to pay the grocery 
bill, 

For I thought I had 
everything to do my 
Master’s Will. 

As I went up the aisle I 
saw a prayer, I just had to 
put that in, 

For I knew when I stepped 
outside I would run into 
sin. 

Peace and joy was 
plentiful, they were on the 



Everything a Christian needs was in that 
Grocery Store, 

And all you could carry you could come 
back the next day for more. 

First, I got some patience and love in the 
same row, 

Farther down was understanding, you 
need that everywhere you go. 

I got a little box or two of wisdom and a 
bag or two of faith, 

I just couldn’t miss the Holy Ghost for it 


last shelf, 

Some praises were hanging near, so I just 
helped myself. 

Then I said to the Angels, “How much do 
I owe?” 

He just smiled and said, “Just take them 
everywhere you go.” 

I smiled at him and said, “How much do I 
really owe?” 

He smiled again and said, “My child, 
Jesus paid your bill a long time ago.” 


Seminole Restaurant Review 
Marumi Sushi: A recommendation by 
Paladin Willie 


BYJ0RD0N WAREHAM 

Contributing Writer 

The question of the day: is it food for 
human or bait to go fishing? On March 1 6, the 
dinner crew - Paladin Willie, Jonathon Frank, 
Justin Frank and myself - visited Marumi 
Sushi in Plantation on a recommendation 
made by Paladin. That night we prepared 
ourselves for a feast by ordering 1 0 dishes to 
sample the menu. 

As we entered Marumi Sushi, I was 
very pleased with the comfortable feeling of 
the restaurant. With wood floors and warm 
colors to room, the restaurant felt like we 
were welcomed into someone’s home to have 
dinner with friends. The menu had a wide 


outside our comfort level. Paladin ordered 
two pieces of uni and I ordered the fantasy 
roll. The first piece we tried was the uni, 
which is sea urchin. The taste is unique and 
I wasn’t in a rush to order another piece. I 
guess uni is an acquired taste. 

The fantasy roll was shrimp tempura 
with crunchy, spicy tuna and avocado. I could 
not wait to try it. When the plate arrived, 
the sushi was beautifully presented and my 
mouth watered with anticipation. With the 
first bite I was very disappointed. The sushi 
had everything going for it; fresh ingredients 
that should have worked together, but the 
sushi had no taste. Paladin agreed and said 
that this was his least favorite dish of the 
night. 


•J 



Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez addresses the FIU Global Indigenous 
Forum March 29 in Miami as Miccosukee Tribal member Betty Osceola 
and Louise Gopher react to her speech. 


♦ FIU FORUM 

From page 3A 


the Tribe realized their children knew 
nothing about Seminole history, culture 
or language. A cultural education program 
was started and Gopher was tapped to be its 
coordinator. 

“They gave me the job, said here’s 
the problem, now go fix it,” she said. “We 
had a whole generation of kids who only 
knew English. The nice houses broke up 
the extended families and our way of life 
that enabled us to pass on our customs and 
language.” 

The challenge led Gopher to create a 
program for Tribal students in area schools. 
She approached the Okeechobee County 
superintendent of schools with a proposal to 
allow students to stay in Brighton one day a 
week to learn Seminole history, culture and 
language. It was approved, so Gopher went 
to work building a curriculum and getting 
teachers on board. The pull-out program for 
kindergarten through fifth grade students 
was like any other academic program; 
attendance was taken and grades were given. 

“The kids loved it,” she said. “Self- 
esteem went up and the regular teachers 
noticed they were more engaged in class.” 

The program grew from 40 to about 
100 students over five or six years, which 
prompted the Tribe to provide a trailer for 
the classes. Eventually, parents wanted 
more than one day a week, so Gopher began 
to work on transitioning the program into a 
charter school with a focus on culture and 
language. 

The principal hired top teachers, 
obtained the best technology and put a 
teacher and an aide in each classroom. 
PECS opened in September 2007. 

Today 300 K-8 students attend the 
school. 

In addition to the culture program, 
PECS offers a regular education curriculum 
identical to any public school and a sports 
program for teams to compete against 
area schools. It recently began a language 
immersion program for infants and toddlers. 

“It’s sad that we have to go into a 
school setting to teach language and culture, 
but I’m glad to see young adults working in 
the program,” Gopher said. 

Culture is at the core of what Miss 
Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez holds dear. 
An education major at the University of 
Central Florida, she explained the history 
and meaning of the Princess Pageant, shared 
her experiences appearing at events. She 
also announced her plan to compete for the 
Miss Indian World title at the Gathering of 
Nations. 


“As Miss 

Seminole, you are an 
ambassador of the 
Tribe,” said Nunez. 

“All the women who 
have had this title are 
leaders in the Tribe. I 
strive to be a leader, 
too.” 

Nunez realizes 
children are the future 
of the Tribe and 
plans to become a 
kindergarten teacher. 

Prior to becoming 
Miss Seminole, she 
wasn’t comfortable 
speaking in public, 
but her experience 
has given her the 
confidence to do it 
well. She believes 
some stories need 
to be told - instead 
of written - to be 
passed down across 
the generations. 

Her talent portion 
for the Miss Indian 
World competition 
will be traditional 
storytelling. 

“I may not be 
the best speaker, but 
I speak to young 
people about our 
history, culture and 
who we are. My job is 
to be a role model and 
empower all children 
and Tribal members 
and to inspire them 
to be better people,” 

Nunez said. 

Before the 

forum ended, 

Gopher mentioned 
other influential 
Seminole women, 
including Laura Mae 
Osceola, the Tribe’s 
first secretary and 
treasurer; Betty Mae Jumper, the first female 
chairman of the Tribe; and Polly Parker, who 
escaped extradition to Oklahoma and whose 
descendants includes many Tribal leaders. 
She also mentioned that many other women 
who sacrificed much during the Seminole 
Wars go unnamed and unsung. 

“When they were hiding from the 
troops, if their babies cried they had to 
suffocate them,” Gopher said. “They were 
willing to sacrifice one to save the group. 
Because of that, we have all this.” 

After the formal presentations, the 


women answered questions from the 
audience. One student wanted to know how 
she could learn all there was to know about 
the Tribe. 

“We are very protective of ourselves,” 
Gopher said. “Now we go out and educate 
people, but we keep our legends private and 
sacred.” 

One student asked Nunez what she 
would wish for if she had a magic wand. 

“For our culture to be stronger with the 
younger generations,” she said. “Our people 
need it.” 



Courtesy photo 

Paladin Willie, Jonathon Frank and Justin Frank enjoy their visit to Marumi Sushi in Plantation. 


range of selection to choose from including 
sushi, noodle soups, seafood and a variety of 
rice bowls. 

We started the feast with orders of sushi. 
My selections were the spicy conch salad and 
salmon roll. Paladin ordered the California 
roll with sesame and shrimp tempura roll. All 
of the sushi was delicious and the ingredients 
were fresh. My favorite sushi was the spicy 
conch salad. My dinner guests agreed that 
the shrimp tempura roll was best. As we 
finished the delicious sushi our table became 
overloaded with the main dishes. 

The first dish was the shoyu ramen with 
veggie. A noodle soup featured a delicious 
blend of vegetables and seasonings served in 
a giant bowl so everyone could share. That 
was the idea. Justin was the first to get his 
serving from the huge bowl and ended up 
with a majority of the noodles, but there was 
still enough for everyone at the table to get a 
taste of this wonderful soup. 

The next dish was the soft shelled crab 
lettuce wrap. This simple, delightful dish 
of crab salad on top of a large lettuce top 
with a slice of tomato and a house dress was 
scrumptious. The crisp of the lettuce and 
blend of the house dressing and crab salad 
only made me want more after the final bite. 
Paladin ordered this delightful dish. 

The third dish, ordered by the Frank 
brothers, was two orders of the yakiniku over 
rice. Translation: grilled beef smothered in 
teriyaki sauce served over white rice. This 
dish was overwhelmingly accepted as the 
favorite dish. The grilled beef was tender and 
the teriyaki sauce blended the dish together. 

For the last two dishes we decided to go 



Spicy conch salad 


I asked Paladin why he recommended 
Marumi Sushi and he responded, “I like 
the ramen noodles; it’s very good here. The 
people who work here are very friendly and 
it’s open late.” 

The dinner crew rated Marumi Sushi 
8.75 out of 10, and I agree with this rating. 
The prices are reasonable and the food is 
fresh and tasty, except for the last order. This 
was a very enjoyable night with a good friend 
and family members. 

Marumi Sushi is located at 8271 W. 
Sunrise Boulevard in Plantation. Telephone 
954-318-4455. The restaurant is open every 
day from 5:30 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. 

If Seminole Tribal citizens would like 
to recommend restaurants that they would 
love fellow their Seminoles to find out about, 
please message me through the Seminole 
Tribune. Rules are: The Seminole Tribune 
does not pay for the meal, photographs will 
be taken but not while eating, and questions 
will be asked. 
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Eileen Soler 

Young chefs cannot wait to be first to cook pigs in a blanket during the April 5 youth chef program session at the Hollywood community culture kitchen. 
Hollywood Council Rep. Chris Osceola, who spearheaded the program, looks on. 


Advice to help 
fight mosquitoes 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK REED 

Environmental Health Program Manager 

It seems like every other day, a new 
strain of mosquito-borne vims arrives on our 
shores. 

With international travel being so 
common these days, many exotic mosquito- 
borne vimses are landing on our doorsteps 
and becoming endemic in our area. 
Unfortunately, there isn’t much we can do 
about that. 

You can, however, protect yourself 
and your community by making sure that 
mosquito propagation is minimized around 
your household. 

Mosquitoes can carry dangerous 
diseases. They can even breed in a bottle cap 
of water. 

So protect yourself and your family. 
Remember to drain standing water and cover 
to stop mosquitoes from multiplying. 

• Discard old tires, dmms, bottles, cans, 
pots, pans, broken appliances and other items 
that are not being used. 

• Empty and clean bird baths and pet 


water bowls at least once or twice a week. 

• Protect boats and vehicles from rain 
with tarps that do not accumulate water. 

• Maintain the water balance in your 
pool, and empty plastic swimming pools 
when not in use. 

• Cover your skin with clothing and use 
mosquito repellent. 

• If you must be outside when mosquitoes 
are active, cover up. Wear shoes, socks, long 
pants and long sleeves. 

• Apply mosquito repellent to bare skin 
and clothing. Always use repellents according 
to label. Repellents with DEET, picaridin, 
oil of lemon eucalyptus and IR353S are 
effective. Use mosquito netting to protect 
children younger than 2 months. 

• Cover doors and windows with screens 
to keep mosquitoes out. 

• Keep mosquitoes out of your house. 
Repair broken screens on windows, doors, 
porches and patios. 

For more information on mosquito- 
borne illness, please call the STOF Health 
Department at 954-985-2330. 


Popular Hollywood cooking program 
for kids to be served up tribalwide 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 



Eileen Soler 

Darryl Tiger concentrates while trying his hand at using a pizza cutter during a cooking class through 
the Seminole Youth Chef Program. 


HOLLYWOOD — Due to popular 
demand, an afternoon activity for kids 
originally planned only for March and just 
in Hollywood to provide kids with food 
for thought and yummy eats, was extended 
through April and is now on the menu for 
summer camps Tribal wide. 

Called the Seminole Youth Chef 
Program, the limited series at the Hollywood 
Culture kitchen was held over and then 
expanded by Hollywood Council Rep. Chris 
Osceola in response to overwhelming claims 
of tasty and healthy learning fun. 

Now, with a decision as refreshing 
as homemade lemonade, the Recreation, 
Culture and Health department joint effort 
will be offered to children at reservation 
summer camps from Hollywood to Fort 
Pierce. 

Rep. Osceola, who spearheaded the 
cooking with kids program, was in the house 
(actually the kitchen down the hall from the 
Howard Tiger Gymnasium) on April 5 to 
witness Tribal children cook with delight. 
Dressed in aprons and chef hats, they eagerly 
peeled sweet potatoes, roll dough, slather 
condiments and proved that the fruit of 
Osceola’s labor had paid off. 

“I’m only here to observe,” Rep. Osceola 
said, though he stayed long enough to pop a 
few of the baby hot dogs wrapped in biscuits 
into his mouth like a well-deserved reward. 

The program, established at Rep. 
Osceola’s request to give children an 
alternative to sports at the Hollywood gym, 
was an overwhelming success said Allied 
Health Program Director Suzanne Davis. 

Up to 30 children had been showing 
up regularly to try their culinary hands at 
crafting delicious snacks and meals that are 
as fun to cook as they are healthy to eat. 

“Not all children are interested in, or 
even good at, playing sports. That’s just a 
fact,” Davis said. “So, Rep. Osceola came 
up with the idea to give kids something else 
to do that is also fun and healthy for them.” 

Davis said Hollywood community 
advisor Francine Osceola gathered adults 
from several departments together to conjure 
the right ingredients for a kid friendly 
cooking program. Tossed into the mix were 
two Tribal nutritionists, four professional 
chefs who are also Tribal citizens, one 
environmental health specialist and a dash of 
recreation staff. 

Peppered into each lesson are factoids 


about healthy eating. For instance, green 
beans may all look alike but canned 
greened beans require salt to kill bacteria 
a preservation process that depletes much 
of the vegetable’s nutritional value; frozen 
green beans are the next best thing but some 
vitamins are lost through the flash freezing 
process. 


“We try to relate to the children that the 
best foods are fresh foods,” Davis said. 

No matter how potentially exciting the 
cooking lesson is (especially the eating part), 
the chefs always include tips about choosing 
foods that promote healthy minds and bodies 
while preventing common Native American 
health issues such diabetes. 


New ‘Pool Safely’ initiative 
aims to protect families 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAME NDOLA 

Florida Department of Health in Broward 

The Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County has launched a new 
project to teach pool safety to homeowner 
associations, pool stores, city inspectors and 
paramedics. 

The effort is funded by a 
$250,000 federal grant, one 
of just five in the nation from 
the Consumer Products Safety 
Commission’s “Pool Safely” 
initiative. 

“This grant will do a lot 
more to make our swimming 
pools safer and our families 
more aware about water safety,” 
said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director 
of DOH-Broward. “Every 
drowning is a tragedy that is 
100 percent preventable.” 

Drowning is the leading 
accidental cause of death for 
children younger than age 5, 
especially in Broward, with 
its 130,000 swimming pools and miles of 
beaches and waterways. In 201 5, six kids ages 
1 to 4 died by water, said Cassie McGovern, 
drowning prevention coordinator. 

The best ways to prevent drowning are 
simple: Have a swim-capable adult watch 
children every second they are around water. 
Install fences, alarms and other barriers to 
block children from the water. Maintain a 
safe pool. Learn to swim. 

The Pool Safely project is doing three 
things: 


1 . Educate paramedics, other first 
responders and code enforcement inspectors 
about pool safety problems, such as broken 
gate locks, dangerous filter drains and 
missing safety equipment. 

In some drowning tragedies, pool safety 
protections were not there. The goal is to 
raise the likelihood that someone will notice 
and report unsafe conditions 
before a tragedy occurs. 
DOH-Broward inspects all 
public pools in the county. 

2. Educate public 
pool owners, including 
homeowner associations, 
about safety protections 
pools should have - even 
if their pools are older and 
covered by looser rules. The 
information also is being 
shared with pool builders, 
installers, maintenance firms 
and supply stores. 

The goal is to encourage 
everyone to bring unsafe 
pools up to standards. For the 
first time, pool stores will be asked to help 
promote drowning prevention to families. 

3. Increase education for families, child 
care providers, health care organizations and 
social service agencies about pool safety and 
drowning prevention. 

Also, the project will include giving out 
door alarms and promoting free and reduced- 
price swim lessons for children and adults. 

For more information, call 954-467- 
5695 or email Cassie.McGovern@flhealth. 
gov. 



Foot Assess me nt Checklist 

1. A main drain grate is missing, unsecured, improperly secured dr damaged. 



2. The clarify nf pool water is such that the main drain grate is nut visible from pool deck. 



3. Safety equipment is missing nr broken. 


Pathways poker, meals delivery 
programs help tribal citizens 
focus on healthy nutrition 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Spring cleaning 
was not the only change a group of Tribal 
citizens incorporated in their lives through- 
out weeks in March and April. 

The Hollywood Pathways program co- 
ordinated Activity Poker and Deliver Lean 
programs to assist them on their paths to 
healthier lives. 

“[These programs] help people be more 
aware of how they are doing things and what 
they should be doing,” said Joel Palau, a nu- 
tritionist for the Tribe. 

The Activity Poker program took place 
at Seminole Estates from March 7 through 


April 18. Each participant received a Fitbit 
fitness wristband, which measured footsteps 
taken, heart rate, activity levels, and amount 
of time spent sleeping. It can also sync with 
smartphones and serve as a caller ID. 

Each week, participants who made at 
least 40,000 steps chose one card from a 
deck to contribute to their poker hand. 

During the program, the poker hand 
was built. 

The person with the best hand won, as 
well as the person who took the most steps 
over the six weeks. This year, Holly Tiger 
had the best hand and Martha Doctor took 
the most steps. 

Deliver Lean, considered by some to be 


South Florida’s number one best gourmet 
diet delivery service, prepared the meals. 
The pre-packaged meals were delivered to 
over 60 Tribal citizens in Broward and Mi- 
ami-Dade counties. Breakfast, lunch and 
dinner were delivered three days a week 
from April 4-15. 

Each week, Tribal participants weighed 
themselves and tracked fat percentage and 
muscle mass along with their weight. The 
meals accounted for approximately 1,200 
calories per day. The meals varied based on 
the participants’ food preferences. 

“The way they eat mainly does make a 
difference,” Palau said. “The goal is to show 
them some foods to use [at home].” 



3. Fences or tat dies to enter or eitit tlie pool area are missing or broken. 



HEALTH Be assured, tfm effort is not to pursue violations, rather to 
protect children and their /amities from the devastating 


consequences of drowning* 
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SEMINOLE SCENES 








Beverly Bidney 

SAFE: Nicolus Andrews gets away without being tagged during a kickball game during the Big 
Cypress Easter Eggstravaganza March 22. 


Kevin Johnson 

SENIOR MOMENT: Daliyah Nunez, 6, gives her big sister 
Cheyenne Nunez a hug before the Okeechobee High School 
shortstop was honored during the team’s senior night April 7. 


Beverly Bidney 

GATOR GIRL: Most little girls love cute, furry mammals, but B.B. Quenones, 5, cuddles 
up to this 4-year-old gator at the seniors culture day event April 13. The gator was part 
of a Billie Swamp Safari critter show that entertained about 100 seniors at the new 
culture camp in Immokalee. 


Photo courtesy of Brian Hill 

PROUD PAINTING: Larry Mike Osceola admires a painting of himself 
by Blair Updike on exhibit at the Bonnet House Museum in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Beverly Bidney 

PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT: Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez and Miss 
Seminole Committee chairwoman Wanda Bowers practice stomp dancing 
during a rehearsal April 20 for Nunez’s competition in Miss Indian World at 
Gathering of Nations in New Mexico April 28-30. Nunez will stomp dance on 
the pow wow floor with shakers on her ankles, Seminole style. 


Photo courtesy of Naomi Wilson 

LIFELONG VOTER: Maggie Osceola, 96, exercises her right to vote as she signs the 
certification envelope containing her ballot for the secretarial election April 7. Since she 
signs with an X, her daughter Mary Gay Osceola and Supervisor of Elections Naomi Wilson 
witnessed her signature. 


Photo courtesy of Melissa Sherman 

CULTURE SESSION: Gordon Wareham and students take a break 
during a special culture day presentation in late February at the Big 
Cypress Preschool. Wareham provided the students with traditional 
storytelling and he played the flute. 


■ 


Photo courtesy of Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee 

EASTER KINDNESS: Members of Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee’s slot team display 
Easter baskets that they delivered March 25 to the Shelter for Abused Women & 
Children and Immokalee Friendship House. The employees purchased all materials and 
assembled the baskets after a challenge to each other to support the community. 




Photo courtesy of Luis Suarez 

READY TO SOAR: Seminole Tribe citizen Joe Dan Osceola, third from left, stands among wildlife 
advocates, including Luis Suarez of the Suarez Museum of Natural Science & History, during a bald 
eagle release March 19 near the Brighton Reservation. 



Kevin Johnson 



Beverly Bidney 

TRADITIONAL FEAST: A typical Seminole lunch cooks over the open fire at the new Immokalee culture camp 
cooking chickee April 13. On the menu for the senior culture day event were traditional items such as fry bread, 
Indian stew, cabbage and fried chicken. 


HELPING HANDS: Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue Lt. Tony Eugues, left, Lt. Michael Setticase, center, and Firefighter Anthony Berger, right, 
help Audrey Whitegrass off the court during the NAYO girls basketball tournament March 26 at Choctaw High School in Choctaw, Miss. 
Fire Rescue provided aid to injured players throughout the four-day tournament that featured more than 70 teams. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


WWII hero, Native historian 
Joseph Medicine Crow dies 

BILLINGS, Mont. — Joseph 
Medicine Crow walked in “two worlds” — 
white and Native American — and made 
his mark on each. 

Medicine Crow, who died recently in a 
Billings hospice at the age of 102, grew up 
in a log home on Montana’s Crow Indian 
Reservation as a child listening to stories 
from direct participants in the Battle of 
Little Bighorn, including his grandmother’s 
brother, White Man Runs Him, a scout for 
Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer. 

Decades later, he returned from 
World War II a hero in his own right for 
performing a series of daring deeds that 
made him his Tribe’s last surviving war 
chief. Medicine Crow went on to become 
a Native American historian who gained 
recognition in scholarly circles, even as he 
sought to live according to Crow tradition. 
His Crow name was “High Bird.” 

“I always told people, when you meet 
Joe Medicine Crow, you’re shaking hands 
with the 1 9th century,” said Herman Viola, 
curator emeritus at the National Museum 
of the American Indian. “He really wanted 
to walk in both worlds, the white world and 
the Indian world, and he knew education 
was a key to success.” 

President Barack Obama, who 
awarded Medicine Crow the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom in 2009, released 
a statement praising the World War II 
veteran as a “bacheitche,” which translates 
to “a good man” in Crow. 

“Dr. Medicine Crow dedicated much 
of his life to sharing the stories of his 
culture and his people,” Obama said. “And 
in doing so, he helped shape a fuller history 
of America for us all.” 

A member of the Crow Tribe’s 
Whistling Water clan, Medicine Crow 
was raised by his grandparents near Lodge 
Grass, Montana, where he returned to live 
in his last years. 

His grandfather, Yellowtail, raised 
Medicine Crow to be a warrior, beginning 
training when Medicine Crow was a young 
boy, with a grueling physical regimen that 
included running barefoot in the snow to 
toughen the boy’s feet and spirit. 

“Warfare was our highest art, but 
Plains Indian warfare was not about killing. 
It was about intelligence, leadership, and 
honor,” Medicine Crow wrote in his 2006 
book “Counting Coup.” 

During World War II, Medicine Crow 
earned the title of war chief by stealing 
horses from an enemy encampment and 
engaging in hand-to-hand combat with a 
German soldier whose life Medicine Crow 
ultimately spared. 

Prior to leaving for the European 
front, Medicine Crow became the first 
of his Tribe to receive a master’s degree, 
in anthropology. Back from the war, 
Medicine Crow was designated Tribal 
historian by the Crow Tribal Council, a 
position he filled for decades, cataloging 
his people’s nomadic history by collecting 
firsthand accounts of pre-reservation life. 

Medicine Crow could accurately recall 
decades later the names, dates and exploits 
from the oral history he was exposed to as 
a child, Viola said. Those included tales 
told by four of the six Crow scouts who 
were at Custer’s side at Little Bighorn and 
who Medicine Crow knew personally. 

Yet Medicine Crow also embraced the 
changes that came with the settling of the 
West, and he worked to bridge his people’s 
cultural traditions with the opportunities of 
modem society, said Viola, who first met 
Medicine Crow in 1972 and collaborated 
with him on several books. 

Even after his hearing and eyesight 
faded, Medicine Crow continued to lecture 
into his 90s on the Battle of Little Bighorn 
and other major events in Crow history. 
His voice became familiar to many outside 
the region as the narrator for American 
Indian exhibits in major museums across 
the country. 

- SFGate 

Native activist Iron Eyes 
eyes U.S. House 

BISMARCK, N.D. — Attorney 
and American Indian activist Chase Iron 
Eyes (Sioux) delivered a rousing speech 
recently in accepting the Democratic-NPL 
Party’s endorsement for the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

“I got into this to defeat (Republican 
U.S. Rep.) Kevin Cramer because I think 
I have the grassroots appeal that we 
desperately need,” Iron Eyes said after 
delegates nominated him by unanimous 
ballot. He went on to offer yet another 
reason for seeking the seat: Cramer’s 
“cozying up to Donald Trump,” a comment 
that drew boos from the more than 450 
delegates at the mention of the GOP 
presidential frontmnner. 

“I don’t even need to say any more. 
We represent the antithesis to fear, to 
ignorance, to hate,” he said, bringing the 
crowd to its feet. 

He immediately addressed his well- 
known criminal history, saying he had 
developed a serious alcohol problem and 
had “hit rock bottom” in 2002, suffering 
convictions of four felonies, including 
stealing a car, breaking into a house and 


stealing firearms. He served 10 months in 
a minimum-security prison. 

Now a decade sober, the 38-year-old 
credited two things for turning his life 
around. 

“I became a family man and I realized 
that the powers of creation were giving me 
a second chance,” he said. 

Iron Eyes has used his career as an 
attorney to advocate for Native American 
civil rights and preservation of sacred 
native sites, including raising awareness of 
Pe’Sla, a sacred site related to the Lakota 
Creation beliefs and Bear Butte. 

- Grand Forks Herald 

Tribes mobilize against 
oil pipeline 

STANDING ROCK INDIAN 
RESERVATION, N.D. — More than 
200 tribal citizens from several Native 
American nations took to horseback 
recently to protest the proposed 
construction of an oil pipeline crossing the 
Missouri River just yards from tribal lands 
in North Dakota. 

Protestors expressed extreme worry 
that the Dakota Access Pipeline, proposed 
by a subsidiary of the Dallas, Texas-based 
Energy Transfer Partners, would lead to 
contamination of the river. The proposed 
route also passes through lands of historical 
significance to the Standing Rock Lakota 
Sioux Nation, including burial grounds 
also associated with the Yanktonai, Dakota, 
Cheyenne River Lakota and the Rosebud 
Sioux 

“They’re going under the river 500 
yards from my son’s grave, my father’s 
grave, my aunt who I buried last week,” 
said Standing Rock citizen Ladonna Allard, 
the closest landowner to the proposed 
pipeline. “I really love my land, and if that 
pipeline breaks, everything is gone... We 
must fight every inch of our lives to protect 
the water.” 

A “spiritual camp” has been set up 
at the point the proposed pipeline would 
cross the river, and the tribal citizens plan 
to stay and protest indefinitely. 

The group joined together to ride, run 
and walk from the Tribal Administration 
Building north to Cannonball, North 
Dakota, on the reservation’s northern edge. 

The Missouri River is the primary 
source of drinking water for the Tribal 
reservation, according to Doug Crow 
Ghost, director of the Tribe’s water office. 
Tribal citizens also fish in the river, he said. 

“Because we are going to be fighting 
this giant, all the rest of the nations came 
on horseback to say 4 we support you’,” 
Allard said. “That is why this horse ride 
is so important to us. Because we’re not 
alone in this fight. All of our nations are 
coming to stand with us, and all our allies 
and partners. This pipeline is illegal.” 

The pipeline is currently waiting on 
a decision from the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, who oversees such 
projects, on whether Dakota Access will be 
granted a permit to proceed, according to 
Dallas Goldtooth, a Keep It In The Ground 
campaign organizer for the Indigenous 
Environmental Network. The Tribes are 
petitioning for an environmental impact 
study, which has not yet been done. 

“(The pipeline) infringes on the 
Tribe’s water rights, which are guaranteed 
by treaties, and the protocols associated 
with those rights were not followed,” 
Goldtooth said. “The Tribes have a really 
strong standing point on this issue and 
we’re confident that we’ll see a whole 
environmental impact study enacted.” 

Energy Transfer Partners did not 
respond to a request for comment. 

“Although we do live on a reservation, 
the land that [the Dakota Access pipeline 
is] going to be crossing is on original land 
that was given us by treaty,” said Standing 
Rock citizen Dakota Kidder. “This is 
where it gets people fired up when you talk 
about broken treaties.” 

- The Guardian 

Cherokees, school for deaf 
join for culture program 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — The North 
Carolina School for the Deaf (NCSD) 
will host a Native American Experiential 
Program this summer in honor of Charles 
“Inky” Crowe (Cherokee) a NCSD 
graduate from 1963 who was heavily 
involved in sports programs as both the 
star running back for NCSD during its 
powerhouse days and a dorm supervisor 
and coach for NCSD football, wrestling, 
basketball and track teams. 

“We wanted to honor him and this 
Native American Experience program for a 
summer camp we wanted it to be dedicated 
in his honor because he was so important 
in our community,” NCSD Instructional 
Coach Sarena Fuller said. “We wanted to 
honor that and North Carolina’s history as 
well.” 

The NCSD teachers organizing the 
camp reached out the Cherokee Tribe 
and were invited to present the proposal 
in person to the tribal council. “(That) is 
a huge deal and they wanted to get their 
blessing on it,” Fuller said. “We don’t want 
to have a Native American Experiential 
program without the blessing of the 


Cherokee Tribe itself.” 

The summer camp is planned to be as 
authentic as possible, according to Fuller, 
who said participants will learn early 
Native American living skills, such as fire 
building, cooking and shelter construction. 
The camp also will include traditional 
Native American games, stories and art, 
she said. 

- The News Herald 

Possible second Viking site 
found in North America 

PT. ROSEE, NEWFOUNDLAND 

— A team led by University of Alabama at 
Birmingham anthropologist Sarah Parcak 
has discovered a possible second Viking 
settlement in North America. 

The Washington Post called the 
potential breakthrough one which could 
“rewrite the history of Vikings in North 
America.” 

“Either it’s ... an entirely new 
culture that looks exactly like the Norse 
and we don’t know what it is, or it’s the 
westernmost Norse site that’s ever been 
discovered,” Parcak said. 

Parcak has risen to stardom in a field 
that’s historically been more academic, 
having been called a “real-life Indiana 
Jones” and “space archaeologist” for 
her groundbreaking work using satellite 
images to identify hidden and buried 
historical sites. She’s reportedly found as 
many as 17 previously unknown Egyptian 
pyramids and mapped out a number of 
long-obscured landmarks of the Roman 
Empire using this method over the years. 

And she’s also been a guest on 
“The Late Show with Stephen Colbert,” 
grabbing an invite more commonly 
reserved for Hollywood stars and blowing 
the talk show host’s mind in an interview 
video that took the Internet by storm. 

Although there have been theories 
about other Norse landing spots in what 
Christopher Columbus called the “New 
World” a few centuries later, the only 
confirmed such settlement is the 11th 
century L’Anse aux Meadows site in 
Newfoundland. 

Parcak found hundreds of potential 
“hot spots” that high-resolution aerial 
photography narrowed to a handful and 
then one particularly promising candidate 

— “a dark stain” with buried rectilinear 
features. Magnetometer readings later 
taken at the remote Point Rosee site by 
researchers showed elevated iron readings. 
And trenches exposed Viking-style turf 
walls along with ash residue, roasted ore 
called bog iron and a fire-cracked boulder 

— signs of metallurgy not associated with 
native people of the region. 

In addition, radiocarbon tests dated the 
materials to the Norse era, and the absence 
of historical objects pointing to any 
other cultures, helped persuade scientists 
involved in the project and outside experts 
of the site’s promise. The experts are to 
resume digging there this summer. 

- Bangor Daily News, Washington 
Post 

Natives join forces to halt 
coal mine 

Members of several Native American 
Tribes are joining long-running attempts 
by environmentalists and local activists to 
shut down a coal mine they say threatens 
sacred ancestral ground in a remote area 
near the border of Texas and Mexico. 

Members of Texas’ Lipan Apaches, 
Pacuache Band of the Cohuiltecan Nation 
and Carrizo Comecrudo Tribe have teamed 
with the Comanche Nation of Oklahoma to 
draw attention to what they allege is the 
desecration of land being mined by Dos 
Republicas, owned by Mexican companies 
partnered in Texas with the Plano-based 
North American Coal Corporation and its 
subsidiary Camino Real Fuels. 

“This land is sacred and holds 
ancestral knowledge of the many Native 
Nations who have shared this living space 
over thousands of years,” the organizers 
state on an online petition on Change.org, 
which has more than 3,500 signatures. 

The groups allege the Tribes were not 
consulted before permits were issued, and 
that provisions of the National Historic 
Preservation Act were not followed. 

- The Texas Tribune 

U.S. Senate hears testimony on 
school choice for 
Native Americans 

WASHINGTON — That legislation 
would give students in schools funded by 
the Bureau of Indian Education access to 
education savings accounts. Introduced 
by Arizona senator McCain, this bill 
would apply to states that already have 
ESA programs in place, such as Arizona, 
Nevada, Florida and Mississippi. 

“When you have a 50 percent 
graduation rate, you need to think outside- 
the-box,” said McCain, who sits on the 
Indian Affairs committee. “I’ve been on 
this committee for many years and there 
hasn’t been much improvement in BIE 
schools. Here we have a proposal to allow 
parents another opportunity to provide 
their children with another education.” 


The legislation would allow parents 
to divert BIE funds of $15,000 per student 
towards other education expenses including 
tuition, tutoring or online courses. 

“The Native American Education 
Opportunity Act will serve as a lifeline to 
students trapped in literally some of the 
worst schools in America — it is morally 
unacceptable to stand by and defend the 
status quo,” said Betsy DeVos, chairman 
of the American Federation for Children. 
“Only 53 percent of students attending 
BIE schools graduate high school — far 
below the national average of 8 1 percent. 
Just as concerning, a report that came out 
this week cited numerous safety concerns 
at BIE schools. Simply put, these schools 
are unsafe and academically unfit for our 
Native American children.” 

Arizona state Sen. Carlyle Begay 
testified about his own experience being 
educated in BIE schools in the Navajo 
Nation. 

“The Native American Education 
Opportunity Act allows BIE families 
to participate in a program that is open 
to almost every other tribal student in 
Arizona’s reservation communities,” he 
said. “There are 185 BIE schools in the 
nation. Nearly five out of 10 students 
attending these schools will not graduate 
high school. What if we could give ESAs to 
those BIE students in Arizona who would 
not have made it to graduation otherwise?” 

Importantly, Begay also said ESAs are 
the “true essence of self-determination and 
self-empowerment” that Tribes desire. 

- Watchdog.org 

Court: Native American church 
not excused from cannabis laws 

HONOLULU — A federal court has 
ruled that a church for Native Americans in 
Hawaii should not be excused from federal 
marijuana laws despite the group’s claim 
that ingesting cannabis is part of their 
sacred sacrament. 

The Native American Church of 
Hawaii had asked for relief from federal 
marijuana laws under the U.S. Religious 
Freedom Restoration Act, saying they used 
cannabis during sweat lodge ceremonies to 
help people connect with their creator. 

A district court ruled against the claim, 
saying the church didn’t produce enough 
admissible evidence about its religion 
other than a strong belief in the benefits 
of marijuana. The 9th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals on April 6 upheld the district 
court’s decision, saying a prohibition of 
cannabis doesn’t impose a substantial 
burden on their right to exercise their 
religion. 

“It’s really disappointing,” said 
Michael Rex ‘Raging Bear’ Mooney, who 
founded the church. “Cannabis is a prayer 
smoke, so it’s a sacrament ... through the 
effects of the medicine, it also helps us 
become closer to our creator. It puts us 
in a place, a state of mind, where we can 
actually feel the presence and an actual 
relationship with our creator.” 

The issue stems from an incident 
in 2009 when the church, then called 
Oklevueha Native American Church of 
Hawaii, filed a complaint against federal 
officials, saying a member of the church 
had his cannabis seized. 

But the church in its practice can also 
use peyote, a hallucinogenic drug used 
in Native American rituals. Federal law 
allows tribal Indians and members of the 
Native American Church to use peyote in 
religious ceremonies. 

The court in its ruling said the church 
made no claim that peyote is unavailable 
or that cannabis serves a unique religious 
function, so prohibiting cannabis doesn’t 
force Mooney or the church to choose 
between obedience to their religion or 
criminal sanction. 

The church, which has at least 250 
members, plans to appeal the court’s 
decision, said Mooney’s lawyer, Michael 
Glenn. 

“Man’s relationship with the divine 
can’t be dictated by any other person or 
government entity,” Glenn said. 

- ABCNews 

Tribe breaks ground on 
casino project 

TAUNTON, Mass. — The Mashpee 
Wampanoag Tribe broke ground April 5 on 
what it hopes will become Massachusetts’ 
first Las Vegas- style resort. 

The federally recognized Cape Cod 
Tribe has set out an ambitious timetable: 
The projected $1 billion First Light casino, 
hotel and entertainment complex will be 
partly open by next summer. 

“On this land, we’re building a 
modern Indian nation,” said Tribal Council 
Chairman Cedric Cromwell as he led 
hundreds in a lengthy, boisterous ceremony 
punctuated by Native American songs, 
chants and prayers. “This is so much more 
than a casino. This is self-determination. 
We’re paving the way for our economic 
future.” 

The resort is being built on a Tribe- 
owned industrial park in the southeastern 
Massachusetts city of Taunton. The land is 
part of an over 300-acre federal reservation 
recently designated for the Mashpee 
Wampanoag, who trace their ancestry to 



the Native Americans that encountered the 
Pilgrims about 400 years ago. 

Opponents of the project were quick to 
throw cold water on Tuesday’s festivities. 

“It is a high-risk bluff being taken by 
the Tribe, but it does nothing to change the 
dynamics of the suit,” said Adam Bond, 
a Massachusetts lawyer representing 
Taunton residents challenging the decision 
to grant the Tribe reservation land and, by 
extension, its right to open the casino. 

MGM and Wynn are also racing to 
open resort casinos in Massachusetts but 
have faced delays and aren’t slated to 
open their facilities until late 2018, at the 
earliest. 

Taunton Mayor Thomas Hoye called 
the Tribe’s project, which is being financed 
by the Genting Group, a major Malaysia- 
based casino developer, as a “game 
changer” in the casino race. 

First Light jumps into an increasingly 
crowded gambling picture in the region 
between Boston and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Plainridge Park, a more modest slots 
parlor and harness racing track, opened last 
year in Plainville, Massachusetts, some 25 
miles from Taunton. 

Over the state line in Lincoln, Rhode 
Island, the Twin River Casino has evolved 
from a greyhound track to a slots parlor 
and now a full-scale casino. 

Rhode Island voters in November will 
also decide on the company’s plan to open 
another full-scale casino in Tiverton, near 
the Massachusetts state line. 

And Neil Bluhm, a prominent casino 
builder from Chicago that’s helping finance 
the lawsuit against the Tribe, is proposing 
a $677 million resort in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, roughly 16 miles from the 
Tribe’s Taunton casino site. 

- WBUR 


Former gaming commission 
chairman returns to Pequots 

MASHANTUCKET, Conn. — 

Robert D. Hayward has returned to a 
leadership position with the Mashantucket 
Pequots. The former chairman of the 
Tribe’s gaming commission, who helped 
develop the agreement that gives the state 
of Connecticut 25 percent of Foxwoods 
Resort Casino’s slot revenue, has been 
named the Tribe’s state government 
affairs manager in a new department that 
combines public and legislative affairs. 

Hayward, 52, assumes the post — 
vacated by Bill Satti who left to become 
chief of staff to the San Manuel Band of 
Mission Indians in Southern California — 
with the state’s gambling industry under 
siege from neighboring states. 

In his previous stint as gaming 
commission chairman, Hayward dealt 
directly with regulation of gaming 
operations and, later, on the executive staff 
to his brother, Richard “Skip” Hayward, 
who was deposed as tribal chairman in 
1998. 

- The Hartford Courant 

Trudeau promises money for 
hard-hit First Nations 
to flow this year 

THUNDER BAY, Ontario — First 
Nations communities struggling with 
persistent Third World conditions should 
begin seeing some help from Ottawa this 
year, Prime Minister Justin Trudeau said 
April 8. 

Speaking in Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
Trudeau defended his Liberal government’s 
approach to what many aboriginal leaders 
say is an unmitigated crisis. 

“We actually are flowing money this 
year,” Trudeau said. “We are working 
very closely with [First Nations] on urgent 
needs and we’re investing in a significant 
way in respectful partnership.” 

First Nations leaders say they like the 
tone of the government — particularly in 
contrast with its predecessor. 

At the same time, they say they want 
quick action and firm commitments that go 
beyond promises and good intentions. 

“What we need the prime minister to 
do — and he’s certainly making positive 
steps toward this — is he needs to look at 
this as a major crisis in Canada,” regional 
Chief Isadore Day told The Canadian 
Press. 

“A hundred First Nations or more 
in Canada are living in Third World 
conditions — he has to make this a priority 
in terms of a crisis.” 

Trudeau noted his government 
committed $8.4 billion for First Nations 
infrastructure, education, health and other 
areas in the March budget. 

Yet he offered few immediate answers 
to the problems many aboriginals face, 
including a lack of basic health care and 
housing, unsafe tap water and grinding 
poverty. 

-CBC 


Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher and copy editor Kevin 
Johnson. 
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Kiana Bell helps robotics team win 
Oklahoma state competition 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Hollywood Boys & Girls Club member 
Kiana Bell represented her school and the 
Seminole Tribe when she competed on the 
Sequoyah High School team at the 2016 VEX 
Worlds-VEX Robotics Competition High 
School Division April 20-23 in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Kiana’s team placed 43rd in their 100 
team bracket with a record of five wins and 
five losses. They also won the Sportsmanship 
Award, which was voted on by all the teams in 
the bracket. During the opening ceremonies, 
the Sequoyah School was introduced as the 
Cherokee Nation. 

To qualify for the VEX Worlds 
competition Kiana and her team, the AI’s- 
Delta, bested eight teams at her Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma school’s competition. They went 
on to beat 35 teams statewide to win the state 
championship in robotics March 5. 

“It was surprising to me,” said Kiana, 17. 
“I didn’t know anything about robots before I 
took the first class two years ago.” 

The class taught her how to build and 
program robots. She liked it so much she 
decided to join the school robotics club. 

“I like to build robots, but programming 
it is the hard part,” said Kiana, a senior. “Once 
you get used to it, you know what to do.” 

Kiana and her two teammates spent a lot 
of time practicing how to operate the 1 8-by- 
18 inch robot while learning strategies for 
tournaments. 

The robot has a cannon that shoots balls 
into goals of two different heights. The higher 
goal is worth more points, so Kiana’s team 
practiced aiming high. That strategy helped 
put them on top and sent them to the VEX 
Worlds. 

“This was my second year competing,” 
Kiana said. “The first year we were nervous, 
but this year we knew what to do.” 

Kiana’s mother Dawna Bell, compliance 
manager for the Boys & Girls Club in 
Hollywood, said the experience has done 
wonders for her daughter. 

“She has always been hands on, likes 
to build stuff and put things like appliances 
together,” Dawna said. “Kiana got into 
robotics in her sophomore year. This year 
she had the opportunity to graduate early, but 
chose to stay just to make the state robotics 
tournament.” 

The 2016 VEX Worlds robotics 
competition brings robotics teams from 
around the world together for rigorous and 
fun competition. VEX Worlds is affiliated 
with Robotics Education & Competition 
Foundation, which helps to promote and 
support robotics and technology events to 
inspire students about science, mathematics 
and physics. 

Teams from North America, South 



Photo courtesy of Dawna Bell 

Students from Sequoyah High School in Tahlequah, Okla. compete at the Oklahoma State Robotics Competition in March. Seminole Tribe teenager Kiana 
Bell, 17, far right, and her two teammates beat 35 teams throughout Oklahoma to win the state competition and advance to 2016 VEX Worlds-VEX Robotics 
Competition in Louisville, Ky. Kiana is a member of the Hollywood Boys & Girls Club. 


America, Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia 
flock to the challenge. 

At the competition, 500 three-member 
student teams vied for trophies as they 
commanded their robots to play the fast- 
paced game “Nothing but Net.” The game 
pitted teams against each other on a 12-by- 
12- foot field as they tried to control their 
robot and score points by shooting balls into 
low and high goals. 

Students programmed the robots 
to compete in a 15 -second hands-off, 
autonomous bout. That was followed by the 
driver’s mode one minute, 45 second session 
in which the students operated the robots 
with hand-held controllers. 

To prepare for the competition, Kiana 
and her team practiced fixing damage to 
the robot, shooting the balls and discussed 
strategies. 

“We wanted to see how far the robot will 
hold up,” she said. “If the robot breaks down 
in the field, you can’t touch it but you can 
pick it up when the match is over.” 


Kiana, who has attended 
Sequoyah for two years, will 
be the third generation of 
her family to graduate from 
the boarding school. Her 
grandmothers graduated from 
the school and her mother and 
her father, Adrian Condon, met 
there. 

“Robotics has helped 
Kiana’s self-confidence level 
and brought her out of her 
shell,” Dawna said. “She used 
to be very quiet and wouldn’t 
even answer questions. Now 
she is a completely different 
person.” 

She hopes the experience 
will help broaden Kiana’s post- 
secondary choices and open 
doors for her. 

“I just want her to see there 
are multiple possibilities,” Bell 
said. 



Photo courtesy of Dawna Bell 

Sequoyah High School’s 2016 Robotics State Champions and 
VEX Worlds Qualifying Team, Als 2398 - Delta, sophomore Kylee 
Myers and seniors Ashley Baldridge and Kiana Bell give hearty 
thumbs up while posing for photos at the VEX Worlds competition 
April 21 in Louisville, Ky. During the opening ceremonies, the Se- 
quoyah school was introduced as the Cherokee Nation. 


John Osceola shares McCarthy High’s iPad 
success story with sister’s Davie school 



Beverly Bidney 

John Osceola, a senior at Archbishop McCarthy High School in Southwest Ranches, shows students 
at the Alternative Education Foundation School in Davie how to utilize iPads to make learning more 
efficient and effective. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — As part of his senior thesis, 
Archbishop McCarthy High School junior 
John Osceola, 17, presented his school’s 
iPad technology April 8 to the Alternative 
Education Foundation School (AEF) in 
Davie, where his sister Faith is a ninth-grader. 

John, his father Gem Osceola, McCarthy 
principal Richard Jean and technology team 
administrator Irene Benitez went before 
Tribal Council in October 2015 to request a 
few iPads for AEF. The Tribe donated five to 
the school. 

Since 2009, Archbishop McCarthy 
students have used a learning management 
system on iPads that help them manage 
school work and become more efficient. 

Programs on the devices include 
a notebook organizer, textbooks and a 
virtual locker. The calendar and schedule 
application help students learn and sharpen 
time management skills. 

“It’s helped me immensely,” John said. 
“This is my sister’s school and I believe it 
will help her, too. It has made my life easier 
academically and helps me learn more. When 
you incorporate technology, it will always 
help with efficiency.” 

Assignments are organized by subject. 
Homework is completed and turned in via 
the iPad. Schoolwork is stored on the Google 
Drive cloud storage system so students 
can access it and use the files for college 
applications. With the exception of tests, the 
school is entirely paperless. 

“This made John a better a better 
student,” Benitez said. “It helps with learning 
and the programs are very user friendly.” 

Another application allows students 
to view videos of lessons by their teachers 
“which they can view over and over until 
they learn it,” Benitez said. 

The iPad texting function is useful for 
those students who don’t usually speak up 
and participate in class. There are many 
options for students with learning challenges. 


“It would allow us to have more 
one on one time with our students,” said 
AEF technology and English teacher Jose 
Marrero. “It’s a good tool and would add a 
beneficial new approach for students having 
difficulties.” 

During the AEF presentation, John 
and Benitez reviewed the programs with 
about two dozen juniors and seniors and had 
them perform tasks on the iPads. John was 
confident in front of the group as he explained 
the “cool” features of the programs, including 
a demonstration of how to record video and 
play it back. 

The AEF students worked in teams to 
accomplish a list of tasks, which included 
taking a photo and inserting it into the 
Notability program, typing their names and 
recording a video. 

John and Benitez answered questions, 
checked their work and rewarded them with 
lollipops. 

“This is your language,” Benitez said. 
“This is your future, so embrace it.” 

“This made 
John a better 
student. It helps 
with learning and 
the programs 
are very user 
friendly.” 

- Irene Benitez, 
Archbishop McCarthy High 


Living the ACD 
experience: 
Patience with 
a vision 


BY AAR ON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

The Advanced Career Development 
(ACD) program was created to mold 
participating Tribal citizens into leaders on 
their chosen professional paths. By working 
various occupations within the department 
that best caters to their qualifications, they 
gain the experience necessary to propel 
them to further success, whether that entails 
working for the Tribe or elsewhere. 

As of April 
2016, I have 
completed over 
25 percent of the 
program. I am 
pleased with my 
progress during 
the six months I 
have worked at 
The Seminole 
Tribune, albeit 
there is room for 
improvement . 

Broadcasting 
and Business 
Marketing are 
the departments 
within Seminole 
Media Productions 
that I will transition to next. 

After seven months of being in the 
program, I can honestly say that this has 
been a great fit for me. From working in 
the Executive Operations Office to my time 
with the newspaper, I have been treated 
as part of the team, despite my youth and 
inexperience. My co-workers never gave 
me any indication they doubted my abilities. 
Two news writing courses in college helped 
prepare me for my tasks at the Tribune, but 
nothing replaces real world experience. 

The family atmosphere that permeates 
throughout the department makes working 
for the Tribe more enjoyable. My co- 
workers have been great to work with and 
their 80-plus years of combined experience 
in the newspaper industry has helped me 
improve my journalism skills and mature 
as a professional. The guidance they 
have provided is immeasurable. Their 
work ethic and determination to complete 
tasks, regardless of the circumstances, are 
characteristics that I continue to model 
myself after. 

Witnessing the long hours and hard 
work put into the production of the 
newspaper each month has given me a 
strong sense of appreciation and respect 
for what has been accomplished in The 
Seminole Tribune. 

In addition to gaining work experience, 
there are other goals that I want to 
accomplish. I plan to enroll in graduate 
school. Constant improvement is important 
to me. As future leaders, the opportunities 
to become catalysts for change are there, 
which usually occurs when the time is right. 
For myself, there have been times when I 
wanted that change to happen immediately, 
but I am reminded that there has to be a 
process. I know of people who have worked 
for the Tribe for several decades. That helps 
me put into perspective that the fact that this 
is only the beginning. 

Recently, Board receptionist Eve Ifill 
and I had a conversation that included a 
discussion regarding Aesop’s fable about 
the tortoise and the hare. As the story goes, 
there was a race between the two animals. 
The hare did not see the tortoise as a threat 
and let his guard down. Being arrogant and 
underestimating his competitor, the hare 
lost the race. That fable reminds me of my 
ACD experience. Often we want to speed 
up the time for events to take place in our 
lives that we miss out on the importance of 
the journey that occurs. It can be easy to 
lose focus and get caught up in the present, 
but the future is the bigger picture. 

Ultimately, my goal as a future leader 
within the Tribe would be to serve the 
community as best as possible. Although 
this is a two-year program, the experience 
gained is something that I can use for the 
rest of my life. Throughout the rest of my 
duration in the ACD program, I want to 
continue to learn about my Seminole culture 
and continue to progress as a professional. 
As a leader, an example and tone has to be 
set for others to follow. 

It is important to have others feel as 
if their contribution to the organization 
has a purpose. By working in each SMP 
department I’m able to get a better 
understanding of what they consist of 
which will definitely help me to be a more 
effective leader. With 1 7 months left in the 
program, it can be easy to lose focus and 
get caught up in the present, but the future 
is the bigger picture. 

Sometimes when I wish I were able to 
speed through it, I think of something one 
of my older cousins told me, “You can’t 
rush quality.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Aaron Tommie 
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PECS students of the month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students of the month for March: Alex Armstrong, Karey Gopher, Kai Osceola. 



Photo courtesy of Michelle Thomas 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month for March: Peyton Thomas, Jaelle Weimann, Meleah Billie, Walnard Fortner, Melaine 
Bonilla, Ukiah Billie, Landon French, Oreste Perez, Malakai Garland, Aaryn King, Juanita Billie, Waylon Yates, Jaydence Urbina, Jana Johnson, Lexi Thomas, 
Wyatt Thornton, Mano Fish, Winnie Gopher, Makya King, Caitlyn Olivarez. 



Courtesy photo 

Seminole scholars Nigel Osceola and McKenna Smith, of Tampa, flank Brandon Academy Principal 
Sondra Cliggitt during an induction ceremony for the students April 5 into the National Elementary 
Honor Society. 


Two Tampa students earn 
induction into National 
Elementary Honor Society 


STAFF REPORT 

Two of the Tribe’s youngest Tampa 
community scholars were inducted into 
the National Elementary Honor Society 
(NEHS). 

Fifth-grade student Nigel Osceola, 
who is the grandson of Connie Osceola, 
and fourth grade student McKenna Smith, 
who is the daughter of Carol Foret, were 
bestowed the prestigious and coveted hon- 
or April 5 with certificates and applause 


during a Brandon Academy school wide 
assembly. 

Led by Principal Sondra Cliggitt, the 
event was held in front of an audience that 
consisted of family, friends, fellow stu- 
dents and community dignitaries. 

According to Tampa Education Out- 
reach advisor Elizabeth Shelby, NEHS re- 
quirements include stellar attendance and a 
minimum grade point average of 3.5. 


Bunnies, baskets make Easter egg-stra special 



Beverly Bidney 

Above, the Easter Bunny and a Hollywood Preschool toddler Torin Frank meet up for a fun time 
March 11 in the ball field at the Hollywood Reservation. The morning Fun Friday event featured 
springtime activities that included an egg hunt and festive lunch. At right, Isaiah Josh fills a red 
plastic basket with a fortune in pastel colored Easter eggs. Children, parents and grandparents 
joined with teachers, siblings and friends for the morning event that delivered loads of happy 
smiles and springtime treats. 



Beverly Bidney 

Above, Hollywood Preschool children dash for candy and toy-filled Easter eggs March 
11 during the school’s Fun Friday holiday event. At right, Juanita Osceola and her 
daughter, Candy, 1, dressed in a pretty Easter dress, check out photographs taken 
during holiday-themed activities that included the Easter egg hunt on the Hollywood 
ball field. 
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Ahfachkee students rock the 
gym with musical showcase 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Pint-sized 
performers from Ahfachkee School in Big 
Cypress received wild applause from a 
packed house March 31 at the first happy 
(and also hippie) Rock ‘n’ Roll Ahfachkee 
Spring Extravaganza. 

More than 200 family members and 
friends filled the Herman L. Osceola 


Eileen Soler 

Solomon Cypress, dressed like a 1980s rock star, impresses the audi- 
ence March 31 during a performance of We Will Rock You at the Ahfach- 
kee spring musical concert. 


Gymnasium for the 90-minute showcase that 
plucked musical hits from the 1960s, 70s 
and 80s into the spotlight thanks to student 
singers under the direction of music teacher 
Ja’Nia Harden. 

Starring kids dressed in pop culture 
costumes drove the audience to clap, stomp 
and sing along to tunes that included Queen’s 
“We Will Rock You,” Elvis Presley’s “Hound 
Dog,” and Bobby Day’s “Rockin’ Robin.” 

“I don’t think the school had a spring 
concert in 10 years. We wanted to bring it 
back in a big way and that’s just what we did; 
not only to involve the students but involve 
the entire community,” Harden said. 


Spectators were invited to wear era- 
appropriate clothing like leather jackets, bell 
bottom pants and tie- dye T-shirts. 

Harden, a professional jazz, gospel 
and pop singer and music teacher, began 
rehearsals for the show at the end of the 
last semester under strict time constraints. 
Because children from pre-kindergarten 
through grade six get only one 30-minute 
music class per week, Harden picked an 
already familiar genre. 

“Music is 

something we all share. 
It’s everywhere, and 
everyone loves classic 
rock. That’s where the 
theme for the show 
came from. Some kids 
knew the words of the 
songs before we started 
rehearsals,” Harden said 
after the show. 

Lucee Cypress, 8, 
remembered “Eye of the 
Tiger” by singing the 
1982 hit song for hours 
at home, she said. Lucee 
also made sure she 
memorized the words by 
writing them in magic 
marker on her bedroom 
door, a surprise to her 
parents Nanette Cypress 
and Albert Graham. 

“She said, ‘but I 
have to be ready for the 
music extravaganza. ’ 
I decided that we have 
plenty of paint to cover 
it later,” Graham said. 

Lucee ’s brother 
Herbert Graham, 5, 
who dressed in red to 
sing the 1972 pop hit 
“Rockin’ Robin” with 
his pre-kindergarten 
class, described his 
stage experience in one 
word: “awesome.” 

Principal 
Gwendolyn Coverson 
launched the musical 
night by welcoming 
parents, friends and “all 
stakeholders.” 

“Sit back, relax 
and enjoy,” she told the crowd. 

Harden said participation by elementary 
and middle school students was mandatory 
per music course requirements. High school 
students who chose music class as an elective 
were obligated to perform. 

High school student Eyanna Billie 
stirred the crowd with a pitch-perfect 
rendition of “Let it Go” from the Disney 
movie “Frozen.” Elisah Billie followed with 
the sentimental ballad “Careless Whisper” 
by George Michaels. 

“I can’t believe everyone said I was 
good,” Eyanna Billie told Harden during a 
tight embrace after the show. 


Harden said the students all have music 
ability, but while music can be enjoyed 
equally with little effort, performing music 
through song or instruments takes desire, 
determination and dedication. For high 
school students, Harden is available for two 
or three 30-minute classes per week. Because 
the high school population is small, the time 
works as if she is a private teacher. 

“It’s like having a private studio. The 
kids learn the song on their own; I check 
on their progress, teach technique of breath 
support, how to enunciate vowels. One 
student learned a piano piece all by himself 
with just a little guidance,” Harden said. “It 
depends on what they want to do. I don’t 
influence their interpretation. My job is to 
guide their music interpretation and focus on 
technique.” 

Children are also exposed to different 
disciplines such as mathematics and science 
while they learn music. Reading music 
involves learning fractions. Singers get wind 
of biology while learning how to breath air 
into their nostrils, through the trachea, into 
the diaphragm and then releasing the air in 
reverse. 

But when all is said and sung, the result 
should always be pleasure and joy for the 
student and the audience, Harden said. 

Big Cypress Council Rep. Joe Frank, 
who wore a tie-dye peace sign T-shirt to the 
event, gave kudos to the kids. 

“Job well done,” he said. 


Eileen Soler 


The 1980s are represented in big hair and frilly skirts by Ahfachkee School fourth- and fifth-grade 
students who rocked the stage with “Moving Out” by Billy Joel. The March 31 showcase, dubbed 
Ahfachkee Spring Extravaganza, featured hit tunes from the 1960s through the 1980s. 


Eileen Soler 

Poodle skirts and grease slicked hair made authentic 1960s costumes for a super-charged rendition of Elvis Presley’s hit song “Hound Dog” by Ahfachkee 
School second grade students. 



Eileen Soler 

Above: Ahfachkee School pre-kindergarten students give a rollicking performance March 31 of “Rockin’ Robin” during the Ahfachkee Spring Extravaganza 
at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. At right, singing and dancing made for an interesting experience for some pre-kindergarteners. 



Even 
a fish 
wouldn’t 
get 
caught 
if it 
kept 
its 
mouth 
shut 



Protect yourself from 
making a mista ke? ^Hj 
Practice these simple phrases! 

“No, you can’t search my car.” 

“No, you can’t search my home.” 
“No, I don’t want to talk with you.” 
“Call my lawyer!” 

Call Guy Seligman 

954 - 760-7600 

24 hours a day 


The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 
Law School in 1 987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1 90B. 



Growing up 
can be hard. 

Paying for mental health 
care doesn’t have to be. 


Insurance includes 


• Free depression screenings 

• Free behavioral health 
assessments 

• Mental health and substance 
abuse treatment 

Your family may qualify for free or low-cost 
coverage through Medicaid or the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program (CHIP). 

Sign up at healthcare.gov/tribal or 
call 1-800-318-2596 
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Students run fast, 
jump high at PECS 
track meet 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON - Running, jumping and 
throwing counted for more than just fun 
for 210 students at the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School elementary track meet April 
14-15. 

Pre-kindergarteners through fifth 
graders put on their sneakers and competed 
in softball throw, standing broad jump, 
hurdles and team relay races ranging from 
50 to 800 meters. 

The top two finishers in the 9-10 and 
11-12 age categories advanced to the 
Okeechobee County track meet May 6 at 
Okeechobee High School. 


“This is an annual event we have been 
participating in since the school opened 
in 2007,” said Pam Matthews, physical 
education teacher. 

The track meet began as the Hershey’s 
Track and Field Contest. Students who did 
well went on to compete in Okeechobee 
County and then the state contest in Miami 
or Orlando. Winners there could qualify for 
the Hershey’s Track Meet in Pennsylvania. 
Although the program was eliminated 
last year, Okeechobee County Recreation 
Department continues to host the event as a 
local track meet. 

Families and fellow students cheered 
from the sidelines. Winners were rewarded 
with ribbons. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jrayko Billie represents his team as he races against two other 11-12 year old boys at the start the 
relay race at the PECS elementary track meet. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Presslynn Baker, center, gives it her all in the 100 meter race at the PECS elementary track meet April 15. 



Beverly Bidney 

Carris Johns, Lason Baker, Bryce Baker and Chayton Billie proudly show off their ribbons after the PECS elementary track meet. 



Beverly Bidney 

Lexi Thomas runs to a first place finish in the 200m race at the PECS elementary track meet April 15. Carlee Osceola and Lason 
Baker took second and third place. 



Beverly Bidney 

The start of the 9-10 year old boys relay race was fraught with tension as they each vied for the lead at the PECS elementary 
track meet. 



RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 


WWW.CA5TILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.5500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUISj drug offenses* suspended 
licenses, domestic violence* and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States, 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not he based solely upon advertise- 
ment, Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 199*. In 1 99s* he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1909 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1 99o, Federal Bar in 1992* and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Leadership gets an early 
start for Curtis Motlow 



BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

At only 12-years-old, Curtis Motlow 
has already begun to demonstrate leadership 
beyond his years. From volunteering on the 
Immokalee Reservation to keen interest in 
the military and success on the judo mats, 
Curtis is determined to create a bright future. 

Curtis made sure he went home with 
awards home after his first judo tournament. 
After just two months of training at Real Judo 
of Naples, Curtis captured a bronze medal 
in the 12-to-14 age group March 19 at the 
sixth annual Kodokan Yoichiro Matsumura 
Championship that featured more than 20 
teams at Oasis High School in Cape Coral. 

“I’m really proud of him,” said Curtis’ 
mother Jessica Portalatin. “I’m his biggest 
supporter.” 

He won bronze in front of a cheering 
audience that included Sensei Marc Cohen 
and Sensei John Paccione, president and 


vice-president respectively of the United 
States Judo Association. Olympians Rhadi 
Ferguson and Celita Shutz, the latter who was 
trained by Sensei Yoichiro Matsumura were 
also in the house. Before the matches began, 
Matsumura, a judo competitor for more than 
70 years, was honored with a promotion to 
9th degree black belt. 

Curtis started practicing the Asian 
martial arts seven hears ago. He began with 
karate and taekwondo. In January, he decided 
to tackle judo and less than three months later 
earned a yellow belt. His father Larry Motlow 
was a well-decorated wrestler and a boxer. 

In addition to fitness, martial arts also 
teaches self-respect, builds confidence, and 
helps people focus. 

“It’s good. It keeps you in line,” Curtis 
said. “It’s a great workout.” 

Curtis also keeps fit through physical 
education instruction at New Beginnings 
Immokalee, an alternative school geared 
to help struggling students 
improve academically and 
socially. 

Through a partnership 
with the Marine Corps League, 
the school provides students 
with mentoring in a military- 
structured environment. As 
students ascend in the ranks, 
they earn a chance to go to a 
non-alternative school. On 
March 29, Curtis was promoted 
to corporal. 

After school, Curtis 
attends the Immokalee 
Reservation’s Boys and Girls 
Club. He prefers reading 
over playing video games 
or watching television. In 
addition to martial arts, he also 
enjoys football and basketball. 
Math is his favorite subject and 
it comes easy to him, he said. 
At age 7, he began to think 
about joining the military. 

Curtis was recommended 
to be part of the Seminole 
Police’s mentorship program, 
which began about 1 0 years ago 
to meet children’s mentoring 
needs. Police officers serve as 
mentors and role models for 
the children. 

The officers sign up to 
volunteer and Police Chief 
William Latchford chooses the 
officer best suited for the child. 
Mentorships are not bound by 
time. 

The officers usually 
develop close relationships 


Eileen Soler 

Curtis Motlow, a member of the Immokalee Boys & Girls Club, 
poses outside of the clubhouse March 31 wearing the military 
uniform he wears daily at his school New Beginnings Immokalee . 


with the children’s families that 
last a lifetime. Chief Latchford 
paired Curtis with Detective Jarret 
Romanello. 

“The mentorship is ongoing. 
The goal is to have it last forever,” 
Latchford said. “Young people and 
community members are the future 
of the Tribe. Having the support of 
the community members is what 
helps us be successful.” 

Detective Romanello, a 
military veteran, encouraged 
Curtis to be heavily involved 
in volunteering. He assisted 
Curtis with a food drive on the 
Immokalee Reservation that lasted 
for two weeks. Boxes were set up 
throughout the reservation. On 
March 11, Curtis delivered the 
boxes to Harry Chapin Food Bank 
in Fort Myers. 

“It’s been a very rewarding 
experience,” Romanello said. 
“We’re a good fit. He’s a good kid. 
I’m honored that Chief put me in a 
position to do this. ” 

To coincide with volunteering, 
self-discipline was an attribute 
Romanello, who has children that 
practice at Real Judo of Naples, 
wanted Curtis to improve upon. 
Traditionally, self-discipline is an 
attribute of martial arts. 

For four days each week, 
Curtis practices judo under the 
guidance of his coach, Ruperto 
Arteaga, from Real Judo of Naples. 
Curtis has used his experience in 
other martial arts to thrive in judo. 
He beat seven kids in his first night 
of practice. 

Curtis’s leadership experience 
will continue in June when he will 
train for CPR certification with the 
Seminole Fire Rescue Department. 
Currently he is preparing for the 
U.S. Open Judo Championships 
in Fort Lauderdale, a national 
competition. 

The Seminole Police 
Mentorship Program has been 
a benefit to Curtis. Romanello 
has coordinated tours for Curtis 
that includes Florida Gulf Coast 
University, Florida Southwestern 
State College and a U.S. military 
career center. 

“The earlier Curtis identifies a 
path he wants to take the quicker 
he will have a goal to focus,” 
Romanello said. “Kids with goals 
stay out of trouble.” 



Photo courtesy of Jarret Romanello 


Curtis Motlow is presented with a yellow belt March 29 during a promotion ceremony at Real Judo of Naples 
where he trains in the Japanese martial art. 



Photo courtesy of Jarret Romanello 

Curtis Motlow, 12, stands March 11 in front of cartons of food he collected in Immokalee for the poor and 
hungry. 




*** The Tribal Scholars Program is designed for current high sch oat students in grades 91L 

HI ° Jafe M, iM® 


FLORIDA 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 


PIIOCHASI II U>ll LIMITS: 

The Seminole Tribal Scholars Program is specifically 
for Seminole Tribe of Florida students to provide an 
academically and culturally enriching environment, 
connect with the many facets of college life, and 
receive academic support. 

♦ Earn six (6} col lege credits at Fill during five-week 
summer residential academic and enrichment 

=> COP- 1000 {Introduction to Computer Program- 
ming): Uses graphics and animation in a media 
programming environment to teach problem 
solving and programming concepts to students 
with no prior programming experience. 

=» ART-1203C (3-D Design): Studio course 
introducing the basic elements inherent in three- 
dimensional works of art. Shape, mass, balance, 
proportion, and scale are elements which will be 
explored. 

♦ Dorm Housing Sundays7:30 PM —Fridays 2:00 PM 

♦ SAT/ACT Preparation 

♦ Study Hall and Tutoring 

♦ Global Indigenous Activities 

♦ Field Trips 

+ Interaction with professors, staff, and peer mentors 


ELIGIBILITY ItlQllllIMKAlS: 

♦ 2.8 unweighted thigh school GPA 

♦ Must b e a cu r re nt 9 ,h -l l* grade student 

♦ Col lege Readiness minimum test scores 
=> PERT; Math 123; E ngl ish: Reading 106, 

Writing 103 

=> SAT: 500 for all sections (Math, Reading, 
Writing) 

=> ACT: 21 for all sections (English, Reading, 
Math) 

♦ One (1 ) I etter of recom me ndati on from a core 
subject teacher 


HOW Til APPLY: 

1) Complete the registration form at https:// 
www.su rvey monkey .com/r/GGCPXHJ by April 8. 
*** The form is user friendly and generally takes 
approximately 5-7 minutes to complete. Visit your 
local K-12 Advisor for assistance. 

2) Complete the FIU online application at 
http://ao.fiu.edu/nondegree and "CM Here To 
Register Now " to access the form. 

3) Complete printed application and forms bv Mav 1. 

• Application 

• Liability Waiver Form 

• Insurance and M edical A utho rizati on F or m 
+ Housing Release Form 

4) Completeandsubmit teacher re co m menda tion 
letter and high school transcript by May 1. 

5) Complete and submit test scores by May 1. 

(*** The P£R T exam may be taken nt trny FtU campus 
or as below. Please contact Philiip Hamilton via email 
sosiSfULedu to schedule testing at FIU.} 

• Big Cypress: Ahfaehkee School 

• Brighton: FL Southwestern College Testing Services 

• Ft, Pierce: Indian River Co ll&ee Assessment Services 
< Hollywood: FIU Biscayne Bay Campus or 

Broward Col leae Testing Center 

• Immokalee: FL Southwestern College Testing Services 

• Naples: FL Southwestern College Testing Services 

• Tampa: Hillsborough Community College Test Center 

• Trail: FIU Main Campus 

Note: Students will not need to provide exam results to 
FIU, but must inform the total Advisor upon completion. 

Contact Your Local Advisor For Assistance 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT 
ALPH0N2A GREEN AT (954) 989-6840 X 10544 
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Florida Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs , Inc, 
36th Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 9thzj3rd 


tr»i«° u ' Florida Indian Youth Program 


Deadline to return 
Jun. 10, 2016 


Mail in all 
Applications. 
Mo tax 


College prep program for Native American youth, ages 
14-17 

Classes daily including STEM, Indian law studies, & 
SAT ACT prep 

Evening and weekend activities (Sky zone trampoline 
world, bowling, swimming shopping mall, etc.) 
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• 2 week academic 
enrichment programs 

• No cost for students, 

just apply! 

• College and Career 

lair, new this year!! 




Leadership Academy 

Eligible for Native American students altering their 

senior year or recently graduated from high school 

Separate academic endeavors from the Ybuih Program 
Visit to the Career Center at FSU, Here students get a 
chance to choose a major and/or career path 


Fur more information or to register give us a call at 1 -( 8 O 0 ) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at w ww.fgcia.com 
Email us at infofl? fgcia.com 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


OPHTHALMOLOGY SERVICES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


4V , 


WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 


services 

Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 


Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 


Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 


Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 


Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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Softball standout Cheyenne Nunez signs with 
Florida Gulf Coast University Eagles 



Kevin Johnson 


With her parents Daniel Nunez Sr. and Peggy Nunez at her side, Okeechobee High School senior softball player Cheyenne Nunez, of the Brighton Reser- 
vation, signs a letter of intent to play for Florida Gulf Coast University during a ceremony April 17 at the Brighton gymnasium. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Dressed in a blue 
blouse and white pants, Cheyenne Nunez 
greeted guests at her college signing party 
looking every bit the part of where she plans 
to spend the next four years. 

Cheyenne wore two of Florida Gulf 
Coast University’s primary colors as the 
Okeechobee High School multi-sport 
standout from the Brighton Reservation 



Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School’s softball coach 
Mary Huff, left, and senior shortstop Cheyenne 
Nunez pose during a signing ceremony party 
for Cheyenne April 17 at the Brighton gymna- 
sium. 


signed a letter of intent April 17 to play 
NCAA Division I softball for the Fort Myers 
school. About 50 guests, including family, 
friends, coaches and teammates, gathered in 
the Brighton gymnasium amid festive blue 
and green balloons on a Sunday afternoon. 

With her parents Peggy and Daniel 
Nunez Sr. at her side - both clad in blue 
FGCU mom and dad T-shirts - Cheyenne 
signed the paperwork. Behind the 1 8-year-old 
infielder was a “Congratulations Cheyenne” 
banner decked out with the FGCU logo and a 
softball; in front of her was a throng of well- 
wishers who formed a half-circle and eagerly 
snapped photos. Moments later, she was 
joined behind the table by her older brother 
Daniel Jr. and sisters Joleyne, 7, and Daliyah, 
6, for a family photo. 

“My mom is happy because she always 
wanted to me play softball in college, and my 
dad is happy because he just wanted me to go 
to college,” Cheyenne said. 

Cheyenne has earned 1 2 varsity letters - a 
rare accomplishment for high school athletes 
- as a member of Okeechobee’s varsity 
volleyball, basketball and softball teams for 
four years. She opted to pursue softball over 
volleyball in college thanks to a basketball 
injury. A torn medial collateral ligament in 
her left knee in early January provided the 
necessary, albeit painful guidance. 

“What really made the decision between 
the two was when I hurt my knee,” Cheyenne 
said. “In volleyball, I was an outside hitter 
and I was constantly jumping. I was afraid I 
could re-tear it. Where in softball, I have to 
jump and make some plays, but most of the 
time it’s not so much up and down motion; 
it’s forward and backward.” 

Cheyenne will suit up for an FGCU 
squad that plays in the Atlantic Sun 
Conference. FGCU coach David Deiros, 
who built the program from scratch starting 
in 2001 , is in his 14th season at the helm. He 
guided the Eagles to the college’s first-ever 
NCAA tournament victory in any Division 
I sport when the softball squad stunned the 
University of Florida in the 2012. 

The team’s slate this season has included 
games against Central Florida, Michigan 
State, Notre Dame, Purdue and Utah. 

Although she has protected the left side 
of Okeechobee’s infield for four years as a 
shortstop and third baseman, Cheyenne said 
it’s possible she could begin her college 
career in another position. 


“I feel like I could see myself playing 
outfield, but I’m going to work my butt off to 
be an infielder. They’re losing five seniors,” 
she said. “I’m going to try my hardest to get 
some playing time.” 

With a reputation as a fiercely competitive 
leader, Cheyenne serves as a role model to 
fellow student-athletes from the Tribe. 

“We’re almost the same age and we’re 
on the same team, but I’ve always looked 
up to Shy,” said Okeechobee senior softball 
player Rumor Juarez. 

“She’s older and I look up to her a little 
bit more,” said Okeechobee sophomore 
baseball pitcher Sean Osceola, who has 
aspirations to play Division I college ball. 
“We talk about sports and everything. She 


tells me to try my hardest and work hard, and 
hopefully I’ll get recognized like she does.” 

Okeechobee softball coach and Tribal 
citizen Mary Huff emceed the ceremony. 
Similar to Cheyenne, Huff starred at 
Okeechobee before she embarked on a 
collegiate softball career that included a 
stint of Division I ball with the University 
of Central Florida. Huff has always figured 
Cheyenne would thrive in sports. 

“From the moment that she stepped on 
any field or court, I knew she was going be 
somebody who would do big things in the 
world, and make not only her peers proud, 
but her parents and also the Tribe,” said Huff, 
whose first Division I signing as a coach 
came two years ago when Carissa LiCata 


signed with FGCU. 

Some of Cheyenne’s former coaches and 
teachers addressed the audience during the 
ceremony. 

“She has the ‘it’ factor,” said Okeechobee 
basketball coach Joe Smith. “It cannot 
be coached; it cannot be taught. There’s 
something inside the individual player that 
when the game is on the line, they want the 
ball.” 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers provided 
congratulations on behalf of Chairman James 
E. Billie. Bowers praised Cheyenne for her 
success on the field and in the classroom. 

+ See NUNEZ on page 2C 


Successful senior night for Tribe’s Okeechobee High softball players 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

OKEECHOBEE — Okeechobee High 
School softball players Cheyenne Nunez 
and Rumor Juarez made sure their senior 
night game would be one to remember. After 
being honored on the field during pregame 
ceremonies with their families April 7, both 
players from the Tribe notched two hits to 
lead the Brahmans past Glades Day, 10-0. It 
was the final regular season home game for 
Okeechobee, which is coached by the Tribe’s 
Mary Huff. 

“Both of them are great kids,” said Huff, 
who has known the girls since they were 
just starting softball in 8 and under leagues. 
“They’re definitely role models for younger 
kids in the Tribe.” 

Individually, Cheyenne, Rumor and the 
team’s other seniors stood with their families 
in the pitcher’s circle while showered with 


gifts and hugs from teary-eyed teammates 
and coaches. 

“I was emotional all day,” said Rumor, 
who plans to attend Florida International 
University in Miami. 

On their way to the circle, Cheyenne 
and her family crossed over third base, site 
of a fond memory for Cheyenne that came 
in a district championship game during her 
freshman season. 

Late in the game, Okeechobee was 
clinging to a tight lead against South Fork, 
which had a runner at first. A hard hit line 
drive came Cheyenne’s way at third. 

“A girl drove the ball down my throat. 
I caught it somehow. I remember (first 
baseman) Sarah Davis running back to 
first base and everyone yelling ‘throw it,”’ 
Cheyenne recalled. 

Cheyenne fired the ball to Davis for a 
double play that helped seal the championship 
victory. 


Fast forward to a senior year that hasn’t 
been void of obstacles for Cheyenne, who 
had to battle back from a serious leg injury 
that the three-sport star suffered during an 
Okeechobee basketball game against Martin 
County. 

“The game was intense,” Cheyenne 
recalled. “I got a fast break. We were winning 
by five. It was the fourth quarter. This girl, 
I think she was 6-foot, she was a big girl, 
and she was very mad because I took the 
ball from her. I was going for a layup, and 
she just literally fell on top of me. It was an 
intentional foul. When I landed, my knee 
twisted. I thought it popped. It hurt so bad.” 

Despite the mishap, Cheyenne’s 
competitive nature didn’t skip a beat and she 
kept playing that night, but paid the price 
the next morning. She couldn’t walk or even 
get out of bed. A trip to the doctor confirmed 
that the injury was a torn medial collateral 
ligament which required surgery and time 
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Cheyenne Nunez and her family enjoy senior night ceremonies for the Okeechobee High School softball team April 7. 
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Rumor Nunez is joined by her family during senior night ceremonies for the Okeechobee High 
School softball team April 7. 


away from the softball field. 

Upon her recovery and return, Cheyenne 
picked up where she left off last season as 
one of the team’s top hitters. Highlights in 
her final year included four RBIs against 
Martin County, a 3-for-4 night with three 
RBIs against Vero Beach and two RBIs and 
a stolen base in an 8-5 district semifinal win 
against Jensen Beach that earned Okeechobee 
a spot in the regional tournament. 

The Brahmans fell to South Fork in the 
district title game and their season ended 
April 20 with a 9-6 loss to Dwyer in a 
regional quarterfinal. 

As for the senior night game against 
Glades Day, Cheyenne used her strong vocal 
cords to pump up her teammates in a huddle 
before taking her regular spot at shortstop. 

“She’s a great teammate and a great 
leader,” Huff said. 

Rumor, who worked her way up to the 
varsity squad last season after two years on 
JV, started in right field. 

In the second inning, both Rumor and 
Cheyenne ended up on base at the same 
time. Rumor drilled a two-run double into 
left-center that gave Okeechobee a 5-0 lead. 
One batter later, Cheyenne, from the No. 2 
spot, delivered a single. Both players scored 
on an error as the Brahmans cruised to a 
comfortable win. 

Rumor finished with three RBIs to cap 
a season that was filled with more success in 


“They’re definitely 
role models for 
younger kids in the 
Tribe.” 

- Mary Huff, 
Okeechobee High School 
softball coach 


the batter’s box than in previous years. 

“I think I’ve made really good 
improvements,” she said. “I’ve had the same 
problem with my hitting for four years, but 
this year I felt I’ve grown a lot. It’s better 
this year than in the past because my coaches 
have worked with me a lot and I finally found 
out my problem; I finally understood. I was 
using too much of my arms and not enough 
of my hips.” 

Next season Okeechobee will have to 
get used to not having Cheyenne, a starter for 
the past three-plus years, and Rumor in the 
lineup. 

“I can’t ask anything more of those two,” 
Huff said. “They’re definitely giving me big 
shoes to fill.” 

♦ See SENIOR PHOTOS on page 2C 
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PECS 

baseball 

concludes 

season 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — After coach Preston 
Baker talked to the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School baseball team in right field 
after its final game, players removed their 
jerseys and piled them into his hands. For 
nearly the entire team, it was the last time 
wearing the white jerseys with “Seminoles” 
splashed across the front. 

The team said goodbye to seven 
players April 6 during its annual eighth- 
grade parent night ceremony prior to 
facing Clewiston High School’s junior 
varsity. One-by-one, eighth-graders Alex 
Armstrong, Kaleb Doctor, Tavis Jumper, 
Silas Madrigal, Kamani Smith, Dante 
Thomas and Alex Valdes were honored 
while accompanied to home plate by family 
members. Baker handed each player a small 
bouquet of red and yellow roses. 

Some of the eighth-graders’ aspirations 
include attending the University of Miami 
(Tavis) and the University of Florida 
(Alex), playing football for Baylor 
University and then going into the U.S. Air 
Force (Alex) and playing high school ball 
for Okeechobee (Silas) and Moore Haven 
(Kaleb). 

No matter what the future holds, Baker 
said the team generated plenty of memories 
this season. 

“The guys played good together. 
They learned a lot just by coming out and 
playing,” he said. “They learned that this 
game is hard. We struggled, but we had 
some good times.” 

No better time was enjoyed than the 
team’s lone victory, an 1 1-6 triumph against 
Moore Haven High School’s junior varsity. 
The potential that Baker saw in the offense 
all season came to fruition in that game. 

“We saw a lot of improvement with 
our bats,” he said. 

PECS finished with a 1-5 record, which 
included a lopsided loss to Clewiston in the 
season finale. Tanner Shore delivered one 
of the Seminoles’ final highlights when the 
smooth- swinging lefty belted a hit to the 
opposite field. 

“Every time Tanner comes to the plate, 
he swings the bat. I love the way he swings 
the bat,” Baker said. 

Defensively, Baker said he saw 
improvement during the season. Plenty of 
jobs will be open in the infield next season 
since Kamani (first base), Kaleb (second 
base) and Silas (third base and pitcher) will 
move on to high school. Holes will have to 
be filled in the infield and elsewhere. 

“It will be a whole new team next 
year,” Baker said. 


m , m 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Ramone 
Baker races back to first during a rundown in 
the team’s final game of the season April 6 in 
Brighton. 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Tavis 
Jumper escorts his mother Joyce Piz during the 
team’s 8th grade parent night ceremony April 6 
in Brighton. 


Baker’s power, Cypress’ speed lift 
Keiser University softball 


Brighton players settle into first season in West Palm Beach 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

WEST PALM BEACH — Jaryaca 
Baker brings the thunder; Darlah Cypress 
provides the lightning. Together, the two 
players from the Brighton Reservation have 
settled into their first seasons on the Keiser 
University softball team. 

“They’ve done a great job at it,” Keiser 
coach Chelsea Nowell said. 

Keiser ’s season wrapped up April 24. 
Baker, a power-hitting catcher, finished 
among the team leaders in several offensive 
categories, including a tie for most home 
runs with five. Her .531 slugging percentage 
was second on the squad and she was third 
in RBIs with 15. Cypress - described by her 
coach as the team’s fastest player - was third 
on the squad in steals with three in limited 
playing time as a rookie. 

Less than a year ago, the possibility of 
Baker and Cypress playing college softball 
anywhere, let alone the same team, seemed 
remote. After playing for two other colleges, 
Baker had taken a year off. Meanwhile, 
Cypress concluded a stellar high school 
career in which she helped Moore Haven 
reach the state’s final four twice, but she was 
uncertain about continuing her education. 
Eventually, their desire to keep playing 
softball helped point them 90 miles east 
of Brighton to Keiser, which took over the 
West Palm Beach campus from Northwood 
University in 2015. 

“I wasn’t too sure even about going to 
college, but I wanted to keep playing softball 
and I wanted to get into psychology,” Cypress 
said during a break between games of a 
doubleheader against Ave Maria University 
on April 1. 

Baker, who has shared catcher duties 
and played first base, and Cypress, who has 
played left and right field, said they’re glad 
they both landed at Keiser. 

“It’s different from the (junior college) I 
was at, but I like it,” Baker said. 

“I don’t know what Ed be doing if I 
wasn’t still playing softball,” Cypress said. 

Baker, a 21 -year-old sophomore, arrived 
at Keiser with college softball experience on 
her resume. The former Okeechobee High 
School slugger, who hit 12 home runs in her 
senior season in 2013, previously played for 
a junior colleges in Oklahoma and Florida. 

Baker made an immediate impact on 
the team by slamming a 3 -run home run in 
the team’s second exhibition game of the 
season. When the regular season started in 
early February, Baker looked right at home 
with her new team by driving in five runs 
in her first two games. She continued to 
deliver the long ball with home runs against 
Indiana Southeast, Middle Georgia, Cleary, 
Grandview and St. Thomas. 

Belting the ball out of parks isn’t Baker’s 
main objective; she said she strives just to get 
on base regardless of where the ball goes. 


That’s why she’s as proud of her on-base 
percentage (.393) as she is of her home run 
total. 

“I feel like I’ve always been a stronger 
hitter, but I’ve matured a little bit more,” 
said Baker, who hit safely in eight of 11 
games during a stretch from mid-March to 
mid- April and finished with a .308 batting 
average. 

Behind the plate, Baker could be in line 
for more playing time next season. 

“I can see Jaryaca catching a lot more. 

We have a senior catcher this year, so our 
senior catcher sees a lot behind the plate,” 

Nowell said. 

Cypress, one of four freshmen, hasn’t 
seen nearly the same amount of playing 
time as Baker, but has made an impact when 
opportunities come about. She had two- 
hit games against Cleary, St. Thomas and 
Ave Maria and finished with a .308 batting 
average in 26 trips. 

“I get on base and do what I can and 
make plays as much as I can,” she said. “I’m 
doing my best. I just have to keep working 
hard.” Kevin Johnson 

On April 7, Baker and Cypress delivered Darlah Cypress lays down a bunt during the first game of a doubleheader April 7 against Ave Maria 

two hits apiece to help Keiser edge St. University. 
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At left, Keiser University softball players Darlah Cypress, left, and Jaryaca Baker take a break in between games of a doubleheader April 1 against Ave 
Maria University. At right, Baker handles catcher duties in the first game of a doubleheader April 1 against Ave Maria University. 


Thomas, 4-3, in Miami Gardens. Baker 
scored a run and Cypress stole a base. 

Keiser started the season by winning six 
of its first 10 games, but struggled during 
stretches and finished with a 15-25 mark. 

The Seahawks belong to the National 


Association of Intercollegiate Athletics and 
play in the eight-team Sun Conference with 
schools from Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

“It’s really competitive,” Baker said 
while her family’s mammoth Great Dane, 


Jax, drew plenty of attention from spectators 
at the Ave Maria game. “It’s a lot different. 
It’s more fast-paced. (Junior college) was 
kind of like high school still, you’re just 
adjusting. I feel the NAIA is closer to the 
NCAA.” 
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Okeechobee High School senior softball player Cheyenne Nunez cuts her cake after she signed with Florida Gulf Coast University on 
April 17 at the Brighton gymnasium. 


♦ CHEYENNE NUNEZ 
From page 1C 


“She not only excels 
in sports, but she excels in 
school, too,” Bowers told 
the audience. “That’s very 
important.” 

Cheyenne said she 
was thrilled with the 
outpouring of support she 
received at the ceremony 
as well as the response 
to a recent feature about 
her in Okeechobee The 
Magazine. 

“So many people were 
calling and congratulating 
me. [I heard] from 
(Brighton Councilman) 
Andrew Bowers and 


(Brighton Board Rep.) Larry 
Howard,” she said. “Oh my 
gosh, I know a lot of people 
knew, but I didn’t think all 
these people would take time 
out of their day to call me 
and wish me good luck. It 
makes me feel so good that 
my hard work is actually 
going toward something, and 
people are proud that I’m 
going somewhere after high 
school.” 

After she sliced into a 
celebration cake made by 
her aunt Deanna Nunez, 
Cheyenne handed out pieces 
and looked to her future at 
FGCU. 

“I’m very excited. I’m 
anxious,” she said. “I’m ready 
to go.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Above left, Okeechobee High School senior Cheyenne Nunez fires up her teammates before facing Glades Day on senior night April 7 at Okeechobee High School. Above right, Rumor Juarez gets ready to blast 
a two-run double in the Brahmans’ 10-0 win. Okeechobee went on to finish runner-up in its district playoffs. The season ended with a 9-6 loss to Dwyer in the Class 7A regional quarterfinals. 
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Seminole teams soar at NAYO 
basketball tournament 


BY KEVI N JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

CHOCTAW, Miss. — No Seminole 
teams shined brighter at the Native American 
Youth Organization basketball tournament 
than the girls’ Native Elite and Native Hoops. 

In a division that featured 20 teams, 
Native Elite made it all the way to the 
championship game in the 12-14 age group. 
They finished runner-up. Meanwhile, the 
older Seminole girls overcame plenty of 
adversity to produce an inspirational run as 
Native Elite earned third place in the 15-17 
division out of 17 teams. 

A strong turnout of more than 70 teams, 
including 50 from the host Mississippi Band 
of Choctaw Indians, filled four gymnasiums 
March 24-26 for the double-elimination 
tournament. Girls games were played on 
MBCI’s reservation in Choctaw; the boys 
played about 20 miles away in Carthage. 

Native Elite used physical defense under 
the boards and balanced scoring to win 
five games, but ran into MBCI’s powerful 
and undefeated Rainmakers that dealt the 
Seminole squad its only two losses, including 
40-26 in the championship at Choctaw 
Central High School. 

The runner-ups included Alexis 
Foreman, Charli Frye, Amarys Huggins, 


Buddha Jumper, Madelyn Osceola, Talia 
Rodriquez, Alena Stockton, December 
Stubbs and Tiana Stubbs. 

Making it the farthest of any Seminole 
team in the tournament made the 15 -hour 
drive back home a little more relaxing. 

“It means a lot to the team,” said Native 
Elite coach Ashley Wilcox, who was assisted 
by Charlie Frye. “We traveled a long way. 
They played hard. They played against the 
refs and the (other) team.” 

In the 15-17 division, Native Hoops 
had a wild journey on its way to third place. 
They accumulated plenty of memories 
along the way, including playing with just 
six players in its first game because a snow 
storm delayed the arrival of forward Audrey 
Whitegrass, and finishing the tournament 
again with a half-dozen because of an ejection 
to high-scoring point guard Shae Pierce. In 
between, there were injuries, an overtime, 
an impressive stretch of six straight wins in 
the losers bracket and a serene final minute 
to a game that was interrupted when officials 
cleared the gym of spectators. 

Native Hoops’ losers bracket game 
against Smokin’ Hot, from the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians, was already at a fervent 
pitch thanks to what was at stake: winner 
advances, loser goes home. The intensity 
meter increased a few notches early in the 
second half when Shae, who scored 22 
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Native Elite celebrates a victory on its journey to finishing in second place in the girls 12-14 division at 
the NAYO girls tournament March 25 in Choctaw, Miss. 
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Tiana Stubbs, center, wins a tip ball for the 
Seminoles’ Native Elite squad during the NAYO 
girls tournament March 26 in Choctaw, Miss. 


points in a victory earlier in the day, and an 
opponent dove for a loose ball. The officials 
apparently didn’t like Shae’s slight shove in 
the battle and ejected her for the remainder of 
the game and the following game. 

“That was a huge loss for us,” Native 
Hoops forward Skyla Osceola said. “She 
really helps me out, taking care of the ball 
and making passes. I know we all had to step 
up, and we all stepped up together because 
we wanted to win.” 

Native Hoops led by five points at the 
time of the incident, but was forced to play 
the final 1 7 minutes without their point guard. 

Despite the adversity, Native Hoops 
didn’t wilt. Saige Osceola drained a 3-pointer 
for a 28-22 lead. Audrey had a block and 
converted a put back and short jumper to help 
maintain a small lead, but Smokin Hot rallied 
to go in front by one. Just after a basket by 
Skyla put Native Hoops ahead 35-34 with 
1:10 left, things turned ugly in the bleachers. 
After officials ejected one spectator, a few 
others became involved in shouting matches. 
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Jaylen Baker goes airborne for the Tribesmen during a 12-14 NAYO boys game March 25 in Carthage, 
Miss. Looking on are Native Runners’ and Daewon Huggins (21) and Tribesmen Alyke Baker (31) and 
Dakoya Nunez (43). 


When one fan shoved another, officials 
decided they had seen enough and emptied 
the gymnasium of all 300 or so fans. Only 
the players, coaches and personnel remained, 
which meant the final 60 seconds was played 
in near silence. 

Fans or no fans, it didn’t matter to Native 
Hoops. Saige forced a turnover on a baseline 
inbounds pass and Sydnee Cypress made a 
steal with 13 seconds left. Skyla grabbed a 
rebound at one end and hit two free throws 
at the other to preserve the entertaining 38- 
34 win. 

More drama followed Native Hoops 
in its next game, but they were eliminated 
by Lady Ballerz, 40-38, in overtime. In 


the second half, Skyla and Audrey were 
helped off the court by Seminole Fire and 
Rescue personnel, but both showed plenty of 
determination by returning to action. A steal 
by Saige and a layup by Lahna Baker tied the 
game with 70 seconds left, but Lady Ballerz 
made late free throws to advance. 

Although she could barely walk at one 
point, Skyla epitomized the spirit of the 
squad as she continued to grab rebounds and 
be a force at both ends in the second half. 

“Skyla was incredible; all the ladies 
were incredible,” said Native Hoops coach 
Andrew Jordan Bowers. “I know they were 

+ See SEMINOLES on page 5C 


Teams receive helping hand 
from beyond their Tribe 
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Above, Shae Pierce, left, of Brighton, and Audrey Whitegrass, of Nebraska and Montana, double team 
an opponent during the NAYO girls basketball tournament March 26 in Choctaw, Miss. At left, Yo 
Osceola, of Brighton, takes a jump shot for a Mississippi team while playing against the Seminole 
Warriors in Carthage, Miss. 


B Y KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 


CHOCTAW, Miss. — It didn’t bother 
Isaiah Chickaway that he didn’t yet know 
the names of his new teammates on the Lost 
Tribe team. After all, Isaiah had only been 
with the Seminole team for less than 24 
hours when they gathered outside the Red 
Water Gymnasium in Carthage, Mississippi 
for a postgame chat after their first victory. 

“I don’t really know their names, but 


basketball is like a worldwide sport,” said 
Isaiah, from the Mississippi Band of Choc- 
taw Indians, which hosted the annual tourna- 
ment for ages 12-18. “They don’t care who 
you play with; it’s how you play with them. 
Even though you don’t know them, when 
they’re on your team, you’re all a family.” 

Beyond the wins and losses and mara- 
thon slate of games, the NAYO basketball 
tournament often unites players from differ- 
ent Tribes and with common goals. 

After Lost Tribe dropped its opening 
game, Isaiah teamed up with 6-foot- 5 Isaac 
Osceola to rule the boards as the Lost Tribe 


rolled to a victory. They didn’t know each 
other, but they clicked on the court. 

“I depended on him and (Isaac) depend- 
ed on me,” Isaiah said. 

“I think we had good chemistry,” said 
Isaac, who used to live in Brighton and now 
lives in Orlando. 

The victory in their second game al- 
lowed the Lost Tribe, which was organized 
by Donovan Osceola, to breathe a sigh of 
relief because the last thing any of them 
wanted - or any team at NAYO - was to be 
eliminated after just two games. 

“We had better chemistry, better ball 
movement and we took 
good shots,” said Don- 
ovan, who helped his 
high school team - Ev- 
erglades City - win a 
district championship 
this season. 

Sometimes players 
face teams from their 
own Tribe, which is what 
Yo Osceola encountered 
when he joined MBCI’s 
Running Rebels. On the 
second night, the Run- 
ning Rebels squared off 
against the Seminole 
Warriors. 

“It was good. I al- 
ways play them when 
I go to the reserva- 
tions. Most of them are 
from Hollywood and 
Big Cypress,” said Yo, 
who recently complet- 
ed his senior season on 
the Moore Haven High 
School basketball team. 
“I just wanted to play, 
and my dad is from Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Yo and the Running 
Rebels raced past the 
Warriors, 63-33. 

Although Yo didn’t 
know his Mississippi 
teammates, there was a 
Seminole connection at 
the helm of the team: 
Ivan Billie, who used to 
live in Hollywood and 
now lives near the Pearl 
River reservation. 

“I saw a lot of fa- 
miliar faces, like I was 
home,” Billie said. 

When Yo was look- 
ing for a team to join, 


Billie gladly accommodated him. 

“Anything to help a fellow tribal mem- 
ber out,” said Billie, whose son, Ivan Billie 
Jr., played on the team. 

Players helping other Tribe teams ex- 
tended to the girls side, too, as did the deter- 
mination just to get to Mississippi that went 
above and beyond the call in the situation of 
Audrey Whitegrass, from the Black Feet and 
Winnebago Tribes. A snow storm in the up- 
per Midwest elongated an already long trip 
for Audrey, who grew up in Nebraska and 
played her senior season this winter in Mon- 


tana. Thanks to the late blast of winter, it 
took Audrey and her family 36 hours to drive 
to Mississippi. 

“We hit a snowstorm coming through. 
We were stuck on the freeway for like six 
hours coming from South Dakota into Iowa,” 
said Audrey’s father, William Whitegrass Jr. 

The weather forced Audrey to miss the 
Seminoles’ Native Hoops first game, but her 
extra effort to get to the tournament paid off. 
She arrived in time to help the squad tear 
through the losers bracket on its way to third 
place. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Don't miss your opportunity to 
learn about the Seminole Tribe’s 
investment and get your questions 
answered. Plus, receive Hard Rock 
gifts and a chance to win an 
international trip! 


fcMUNO/ 
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Photo courtesy Recreation Department 


Youngsters gather for a photo during a Florida Gulf Coast University volleyball clinic April 9 at the 
Brighton gymnasium. 


FGCU volleyball provides tips 
to Brighton youngsters 


STAFF REPORT 

BRIGHTON — Youth volleyball’s 
popularity on the Brighton Reservation isn’t 
hard to miss. The Recreation Department has 
club teams ranging from the 10 and under 
age division to 14 and under. Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School features girls and 
boys teams. 

Staff from the Florida Gulf Coast 
University women’s volleyball team in 
Fort Myers received a taste of the sport’s 
prominence in Brighton on April 9 when 
they conducted a clinic for about 40 girls at 


the Brighton gymnasium. 

“We had a big turnout. There’s a lot 
of girls who play volleyball here,” said 
Brighton Recreation site manager Dallas 
Nunez. 

FGCU volleyball offered a similar 
clinic on the Big Cypress Reservation last 
spring, but this was the program’s first trip 
to Brighton. 

“For them to come out here for the first 
time and to have such a big (turnout) was a 
good thing,” Nunez said. “The girls enjoyed 
it.” 


♦ SEMINOLES 

From page 3C 

out of gas, but they were putting their heart 
out there on the line. I was very proud of 
them. They definitely persevered through 
some adversity the whole time.” 

Skyla’s strong performance came as she 
is rebounding from a torn ACF that forced 
her to miss her junior season at American 
Heritage School in Plantation. 

“I’m just getting back into it, but it feels 
great,” Skyla said. 

The 15-17 division was captured by 
MBCI’s Team Tenacity, which featured 
Dalmericka King, a Seminole who earned 
several honors - including Big Smoky 
Mountain Conference Player of the Year 
- as a junior this season at Cherokee High 
School in North Carolina. 

On the boys side, Seminoles met 
Seminoles in a 12-14 losers bracket game. 
Tribesmen, coached by Preston Baker, faced 
off against Native Runners, coached by 
Kenny Tommie. 

When Cedric Martin hit a 3 -pointer, the 
Native Runners trailed only 34-29, but the 
Tribesmen seized command the rest of the 
way and went on a stunning 26-0 spurt led by 
guard Silas Madrigal, who was unstoppable 
as he scored 11 consecutive points during 
the stretch. He finished with a game-high 
20 points followed by Alyke Baker with 
13. Robert Harris and Kamani Smith were 
dominant forces on the boards, and Jaylen 
Baker proved to be elusive in the lane as he 


made several layups. Todd Pierce’s crisp 
shooting also proved to be tough to defend 
throughout the tournament. 

Native Runners started the tournament 
with a loss, but bounced back with a win 
against MBCI’s Minions behind a bevy of 
3 -pointers from Cedric, Krishawn Henry, 
Daewon Huggins and Ezekiel Tiger. 

“A lot of improvement, a lot of playing 
together, a lot of defense, staying with the 
game plan, and passing the ball better,” 
Tommie said. 

In the 15-17 division, Fost Tribe 
received 13 points from Isaac Osceola and 
12 points from Chase Osceola in a win 
against an Iroquois squad. 

Alonzo Wargolet had the hot hand early 
with a bunch of 3 -pointers in the Seminole 
Warriors’ loss to MBCI’s Running Rebels. 

2016 NAYO Basketball Tournament Winners 
12-14 Girls 

1. Rainmakers - Choctaw 

2. Native Elite - Seminoles 

3. Nation 1 - Choctaw 

12-14 Boys 

1. Crazy Nation - Cherokee 

2. Hawks - Choctaw 

3. Hurricanes - Choctaw 

15-17 Girls 

1. Team Tenacity- Choctaw 

2. Lady Ballerz - Choctaw 

3. Native Hoops - Seminoles 

15-17 Boys 

1. Angry Ducks - Choctaw 

2. Seneca Chiefs - 1 AC 

3. Braves - Cherokee 



Kevin Johnson 


Tribesmen center Kamani Smith grabs a rebound against Native Runners’ Ezekiel Tiger (22) and 
Cedric Martin (3) during a 12-14 NAYO boys game March 25 in Carthage, Miss. 


Spring practice wraps up 
for FSU’s Justin Motlow 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

ORLANDO — Florida State brought 
more than just its football team to Orlando. 
The Seminole faithful, announced at 49,913, 
came to Mickey’s neighborhood April 9 for a 
glimpse of the 2016 edition. 

FSU’s spring game was held in the Citrus 
Bowl because of renovations being done to 
Doak Campbell Stadium in Tallahassee. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida citizen and 
FSU Seminole Justin Motlow wore No. 86 for 
the Gold team, which faced their teammates 
on the Garnet team. 

Several former Seminole players 
watched from the sidelines, including Jameis 
Winston and Nick O’Leary from the 2013 
national championship squad. The game, 
which finished in a 24-24 tie, signaled the 
culmination of the spring practice season. 

Motlow, a redshirt sophomore who 
will be entering his third season on the team 
this fall, said no matter where he is on or off 
the field, being a representative of the Tribe 
carries great significance. 

“I love representing the Tribe; I always 
will, no matter what I do, not just football, 
but everything in life. It’s a true honor,” he 
said after the game. 

FSU coach Jimbo Fisher opted to play 
a lot of starters and second stringers for a 
majority of the game, including in the waning 
moments when the teams traded touchdowns 
before Ricky Aguayo’s 46-yard field goal 
ended the scrimmage in a deadlock. 

Motlow was one of 15 wide receivers 
listed on the rosters. His playing time was 
sparse. He lined up as a kick returner once, 
but the ball was kicked to the other returner. 
He also saw action on the kicking team for 
three other kickoffs. 

“I was on kickoff today and I’m hoping 
that’s something I can work my way onto 
during the fall,” he said. 

The former Tampa Catholic standout 
played one series at wide receiver in the 
fourth quarter, but it was a quick three-and- 
out with three pass attempts that never came 
in his direction. 

Overall, Motlow, who briefly played 
in two games last year, said spring practice 
was full of improvement. He believes he is 
“closer than I was a year ago” to seeing more 
playing time. 


“I grew as a player. Eve learned the 
playbook a lot better,” he said. “I just felt like 
I definitely improved my game a lot and I’m 
excited to see what the future holds.” 

FSU is coming off a 10-3 season. The 
team is ranked in the top five in some early 
polls for the upcoming season. 


FSU will return to the Citrus Bowl for its 
season opener Sept. 5 against Ole Miss on a 
Monday night. The game is one of three the 
Seminoles will play away from Tallahassee, 
but in Florida. They will visit the University 
of South Florida in Tampa on Sept. 24 and 
play at Miami Oct. 8. 



An announced crowd of more than 49,000 watch the Florida State Seminoles, including Justin Motlow 
(86), in the team’s spring game April 9 at the Citrus Bowl in Orlando. 



Kevin Johnson 

Florida State’s Justin Motlow, center, chats with teammates Jared Jackson, left, and N’Namdi Green following the team’s spring game April 9 in Orlando. 
FSU will be back in the Citrus Bowl for its season opener Sept. 5 against Ole Miss. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Plain 

* Auto Accident Plain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance, 



FREE SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) , 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND AMT OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY, CANCEL FOMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF ANDWrTHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE AENEFfTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE, OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE. EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 
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From an occasional series of poetry, prose, short 
stories and other creative musings by 
Seminole Tribe citizen and artist Elgin Jumper 


The Storytellers 


BY ELGIN JUMPER 

Before The Story 

It’s Springtime. Scents of light rain and fresh-cut 
lawns. Tourists, children, and teachers in yellow school 
buses had turned out earlier in large groups. Now with 
the afternoon rolling along the village has dialed down 
somewhat. Me and some other kids are getting ready to 
enjoy sodas and potato chips from our tip money. The 
Old Storyteller puts his flashy Seminole jacket away. He 
then turns to us. 

“Now who wants to hear a story,” he asks. 

“Me!,” we shout in unison, some of us raising our 
hands. “Me! Me!,” I hold my story notebook and pencil 
close to me. 

“It’s a new story,” he says. “Something different.” 

“Yay!,” we cry, “Whoo-hoo!” 

He stands still and makes eye-contact with each of 
us, a serious look, too. 

“It’s about an alligator wrestler,” he begins, “a Hero.” 

We crunch chips and sip sodas and hang on his every 
word and movement. 

“Imagine it,” he says. 

And then, as I’ve done many times before, I begin to 
take notes. 

A small mixed-breed dog joins the audience, as if not 
wanting to miss the show. 

“Is it true,” I ask. 

He smiles. “As true as I can make it,” he says. “You 
know, Otter, you’re coming along just fine as a storyteller. 
You really have something there.” 

I hold my story notebook closer. 

“You mean it?” 

“Yes,” he says, “keep up the good work, we need 
more Seminole storytellers like you.” 

I look to the other kids, shrug, and smile. The other 
kids are glad of it, paying closer attention to us. 

“When you pitch in like that, people see, doors open. 
You’ll see,” the Old Storyteller explains. 

I watch him, thinking of stories. 

He clears his throat. He takes a beat or two before he 
speaks. 

“Okay,” he says, “listen up, this is how the story 
goes.” 

The Story 

The alligator wrestler approached the gate leading to 
a deep pool with alligators at the bottom. A long chick- 
ee hut encircled the alligator wrestling show area. A PA 
system had earlier announced it was showtime. Tourists 
began to gather. One lady stood too close to the gate. 

“Please, ma’am, if you’ll just take a few steps back,” 
the alligator wrestler warned. “Dangerous, these alliga- 
tors.” 

The lady recognized her peril and abruptly moved to 
a safer distance. 



The alligator wrestler, in blue-jeans and no shirt, 
stepped inside the enclosed pool area, locking the gate 
securely behind him. He wet his arms and hands. The 
smell of dark water. Smartphones documented the scene 
in photo and video. A tour guide gave helpful information 
concerning the show. The alligator wrestler was a natural 
showman. You could see it. He knew hard work and the 
treasure of tips after a good show. He had theatre and dra- 
ma in his movements, this one. 

He knew performance. He would go out of his way 
and go the extra mile, as it were, notwithstanding personal 
sadness or despair, for as you know, the show must go on. 

He recalled mentors in momentary glimpses. Flashes 
of memory. He remembered those who’d gone before him 
into danger, those who’d taught him and helped him along 
his way. He paused and peered into the dark waters, as if 
at the start of great quest. Perhaps, he thought to himself, 
perhaps I can locate the Mansions of Atlantis in there. He 
was definitely ready to find out. 

He paused for dramatic purposes in front of the au- 
dience and for photo and video ops. He looked through 
them, beyond them. He shaded his eyes from the sun’s 
rays as he did so. He carried a cypress pole like a staff. 


He turned suddenly to the dark pool and let the pole drop. 
And then back to a fascinated audience. 

“This is life,” he said, speaking loud enough for all to 
hear. “Come, let us live it.” 

There is noise. There is no noise. It was like slow-mo- 
tion at times, surreal, but deep, poignant. There were great 
cheers from the audience. 

At once, he dove into the dark waters, past the ripples 
and billows and swells, past the threshold and on into the 
perils of the adventure. 

The alligator wrestler descended then to the lair of 
the modern-day dragon’s realm. He managed to grab tight 
hold of a thrashing beast. He pulled it to the shallows to 
more cheers and applause as well as more smartphone 
camera work. Holding the frightening jaws tight, he re- 
emerged from the pool, holding the alligator aloft in front 
of him. 

He carried the beast to a grassy performance area as 
the tour guide narrated the show like a Greek Chorus. The 
tour guide urged the audience to be diligent and to hold 
their cameras at the ready. 

The alligator wrestler then opened up powerful drag- 
on jaws and held them wide for the audience to document 
the drama of dragon battle. Next he bull-dogged the alli- 
gator, holding the jaws shut with his chin and upper chest. 

There was a definite confrontation and conflict in the 
event. A clear showdown. 

Next he rolled and flipped the alligator onto its back, 
stunning it for a moment. Yet soon the alligator regained 
its bearings, its jaws ever-wide and lethal, and righted 
itself. The alligator wrestler brandished the cypress pole 
and urged the beast back into the deep dark pool. He 
bowed, savoring the moment, a grand showman, a master 
of two realms. 

The audience showed their approval with a resound- 
ing cheer and applause. They bestowed upon him a wor- 
thy reward of tips. 

“Oh! My Hero!,” a lady cried out. 

After The Story 

“Yay!,” we shout. “Whoo-hoo-hoo!” 

He never fails to inspire me. We watch him, always 
learning. 

“Glad you like it, Otter,” the Old Storyteller says. 

“I do, sir,” I say. The others nod delighted endorse- 
ments as well. We discard empty soda cans and potato 
chip bags. I make sure I have my writing materials. 

“Well, kids, I’m glad you all like it, how about that?,” 
the Old Storyteller says. He takes a sip of bottled water. 

“We all sat still and quiet, no one said a word,” I say. 
“No one moved or anything. Not even the dog. And I took 
notes.” 

“I saw that.” 

“I want to get better.” 

The Old Storyteller smiles. I see worlds of light and 
joy in his eyes. 

“Yes!,” he exclaims, raising his arms. “Yes!” 

I’m elated! He has given me wings with which to fly. 
I’m not the same anymore. I become misty-eyed. 

“Yes . . .,” I say softly. “Yes . . .” 


Keith Lovejoy 

LeAnna Billie 


LeAnna 
Billie - 
worldwide 
sponsorship 

SUBMITTED BY HOLLY BILLIE 

LeAnna Billie is very proud of the 
numerous sponsorships that currently 
support her interest in rodeo. In addition 
to several sponsors within the United 
States, she is blessed with sponsorships 
from Australia, Canada, Ireland and 
Sweden. 

LeAnna was raised on the Big 
Cypress Reservation where her love 
for horses grew. As a young teenager, 
LeAnna became active with Brighton 
Reservation 4-H and Seminole Youth 
Rodeo. In 2015, LeAnna received the 
All-Around Cowgirl award for the sixth 
time. 



Marina Tigertail earns MBA 
from Phoenix University 


SUBMITTED BY HOLLY BILLIE 

The Seminole community is very proud 
of Big Cypress resident Marina (Renee) 
Tigertail. Renee recently received her 
Master’s in Business Administration (MBA) 
degree from Phoenix University, obtaining 
straight A’s. 

Renee is continuing her studies in 
Nursing Administration. Prior to working on 


this degree, Renee received a Bachelor of 
Science of degree from the University of 
Miami. 

Renee is a registered nurse and the 
supervisor at the Big Cypress Health 
Clinic. Renee has enjoyed returning to the 
reservation where she was raised, working 
with and providing services to Tribal 
citizens she has known and loved her whole 
life. 



Marina Tigertail 


Classified ad 

Wanted to buy: collector who appreciates the art and culture of the Seminole seeks early (pre-1940) beadwork, baskets, 
sofkee spoons, turbans, patchwork clothing, silver, necklaces, moccasins, etc. Contact Keith Reeves, P.O. Box 1210, Winter 
Park, FL 32790 or ISKR5@aol.com, or 407-620-9744. 


FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

C17321 

WA 

VALLEY COUGAR POOL TABLE 

CTO T POOL TABLE 

WA 

Fair 

$880.00 

C17331 

WA 

VALLEY COUGAR POOL TABLE 

CTO T POOL TABLE 

WA 

Fair 

$680.00 

79569 

WA 

VALLEY COUGAR POOL TABLE 

CTO T POOL TABLE 

WA 

Fair 

$680.00 

79595 

WA 

VALLEY COUGAR POOL TABLE 

CTO T POOL TABLE 

N/A 

Fair 

$680.00 

79570 

WA 

VALLEY COUGAR POOL TABLE 

CTO T POOL TABLE 

WA 

Fair 

$680.00 

101861 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

69,346 

Poor 

SI .520 00 

138844 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

76,801 

Poor 

$605,00 

101846 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

99,310 

Poor 

Si .680.00 

138651 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

81 ,B49 

Poor 

$900.00 

138B43 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

84.323 

Poor 

$970.00 

138B55 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

49,907 

Poor 

$980.00 

101B6Q 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

GROWN VICTORIA 

94,922 

Poor 

$790.00 

138846 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

E35Q ECGWOLINE EXTENDEO CAB {RWD) GAS 

78,561 

Poor 

$870.00 

A27382 

2003 

FORD PASSENGER VAN 

66,911 

Fair 

S4, 275.00 

223933 

2008 

CHEVROLET SUV 

TAHOE LS (4WD) 

138,664 

Fair 

S3.eoo.oo 

03147B 

2006 

POLARIS UTV 

RANGER R0BRD50AA 4x4 

WA 

Poor 

£1,11500 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on Ibis advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http:flsemtribe .commixed Assets. (Registration required) 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 


Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 


Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 








Jimmie Scott Osceola 

Preschoolers celebrate 

American Heritage 

| exhibit opens 

graduation 

wins state title 
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Fire Rescue 
welcomes new 
graduates 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Six new faces 
became part of the Tribe’s Public Safety 
family May 5. 

The addition of firefighter/paramedics 
Marvin Ayers, Alain Borges, Enrique 
Ferreira, Kevin Herrero, Machir Marsh 
and William Neunzig was celebrated with 
a graduation and employee recognition 
ceremony at the auditorium in Tribal 
Headquarters. 

The importance of family - at work 
and at home - was stressed throughout the 
evening by speakers, including Fire Chief 
Donald DiPetrillo, Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank and Executive Director of Public 
Safety/Police Chief William Latchford. 

“Once you join the Tribe, you are 
part of one big family,” DiPetrillo told the 
graduates. “The Tribal members count on 
us as a family and as co-workers to support 
them as much as we count on them to help 
us.” 

Those sentiments were echoed by 
Rep. Frank. 

“... I think it’s important to thank the 
families. The individuals that are entering 
this profession and that have been in it 
need strong family support,” said Rep. 
Frank, who ran the Tribe’s wildlands unit 
for several years. 

As one of the newcomers, Neunzig 
said he’s looking forward to being part of 
Public Safety’s family. 

“The family atmosphere will probably 
be the best thing,” Neunzig said as he held 
his 9-month-old daughter, Alyssa, after the 
ceremony. 

Firefighting runs deep in Neunzig ’s 
genes. His father and uncle served in 
Hallandale Beach Fire Rescue. 

For fellow graduate Borges, 
firefighting is a new experience in his 
immediate family. The son of parents from 
Cuba, Borges grew up in Miami and said 
he is eager to start his career. 

“First generation firefighter. I’m very 
proud to be here. I love everything about it. 
I’m willing to protect and serve everybody,” 
Borges, 26, who also considered entering 
police before opting to take the fire route. 

“I was indecisive between fire and 



Beverly Bidney 

As members of the media photograph the event, Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez competes in the Miss Indian World pageant dance competition in 
“The Pit” of the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque April 29. 


Destiny Nunez shines in 
Miss Indian World Pageant 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Miss 
Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez trained 
since November for the Miss Indian World 
Pageant and last month, she and 23 other 
contestants from throughout Indian Country 
vied for the crown. Although she didn’t win 
the title, Nunez emerged as a winner in other 
ways. 

“I’m really proud of myself,” she said. 
“Before this year, I would have never put 
myself in this situation.” 


A naturally shy person, Nunez entered the 
Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant last 
summer to help her overcome anxiety. The 
strategy worked. Nunez is now comfortable 
speaking to people she doesn’t know and in 
front of a crowd. 

The Miss Indian World Pageant, part 
of the Gathering of Nations April 28-30, 
required contestants to present a cultural 
talent, speak extemporaneously in front of 
a crowd on the popular Stage 49 venue and 
dance competitively for the judges. 

The pageant began April 28 with the 
talent presentation in the Albuquerque 


Convention Center. Contestants showed 
expertise in their Tribe’s culture by telling 
stories, demonstrating dance moves, 
sharing historical facts and explaining the 
significance of traditional garb. Some girls 
were comfortable on stage; others showed 
their nerves. 

“These ladies are all awesome,” said 
Miss Indian World committee member 
Beulah Sunrise. “You never know how it will 
turn out.” 

Nunez was confident as she told a story 
of survival and dignity from the time of the 
Seminole wars. She said a war party went 


Alex Tommie 
seeks St. Lucie 
County seat 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

FORT PIERCE — Alex Tommie 
was only 25 when he was selected to run 
a youth sports organization in Fort Pierce, 
his hometown. 

He recalled that not many people 
thought he would succeed as leader of the 
Buccaneers, but a decade later he’s still in 
charge of the non-profit that he said has 
grown throughout his decade of leadership. 

“When I got elected, people said I 
wouldn’t last more than one year. I’ve 
lasted 10,” said Tommie, who oversees 
the basketball and football programs as 
commissioner. He is also a longtime coach. 

Tommie, whose Seminole family 
roots in the area go back generations, has 
his sights set on another commissioner 
position: the District 5 seat on the St. Lucie 
County Board of County Commissioners. 
Tommie announced his candidacy on a 
Facebook video May 4. 

“I’ve always had the passion 
of working with the people inside a 
community,” he said. 

Tommie works for Sylvia’s Flower 
Patch II, a floral business owned by the 
Tommie family in Fort Pierce. Regardless 
of the race’s outcome, Tommie said he 
plans to continue to serve the Buccaneers. 
Tommie said the program has grown from 
about 80 kids when he first started to about 
200. The program’s football teams are 
known as the Seminoles. 

Tommie, 34, said he is well suited 
to serve in an elected role for county 
government having previously worked in 
the Tribe’s government. He was a special 
assistant to Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola and managed day-to- 
day operations at the Chupco’s Landing 
Reservation in Fort Pierce. 

“I have the experience. I worked with 
Chris hand-in-hand over lots of policy 
issues that went through Council. It gave 
me the experience what it takes to run the 
government,” Tommie said. 

Tommie also pointed to his role in 
the construction of Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center. The 18,000-square- 
foot facility features offices, a conference 


♦ See FIRE RESCUE on page 7A 


♦ See DESTINY on page 3A 


+ See TOMMIE on page 3A 


Pete Osceola III conquers Ironman competition in Texas 

Completes 2.4-mile swim , 112-mile bike ride , 26.2-mile run 


BY HAVIL AH MALONE 
Special to The Tribune 

THE WOODLANDS, Texas — 

Everyone has that special list of all the 


amazing things they want to do and see in 
their lifetime. What’s on your bucket list? 
A romantic trip to Paris, a luxurious cruise 
down the Nile River in Egypt or maybe 
an all-expense paid NBA Finals courtside 


experience with friends. 

For Pete Osceola III — a Miccosukee 
resident and Seminole Tribe citizen — one of 
his lifelong dreams became a reality on May 
14 in Texas. 


Known to his colleagues as a generous, 
devoted family man, Pete, a 30-year-old 
investor, husband and father of four, decided 
to become an Ironman. 

“An Ironman triathlon is arguably the 


most difficult one-day sporting event in 
the world,” according to Ironman officials. 
This year at the Memorial Hermann North 
American Championship Ironman Texas, 
the triathlon began with a 2.4-mile swim, 
immediately followed by a 1 1 2-mile bike race 
and culminated in a 26.2-mile run through 
The Woodlands, totaling 140.6 miles. 

Amid about 3,000 athletes, Pete finished 
519th overall and 62nd in the men’s 30-34 
age division. He completed the swim in 
1 hour, 28 minutes. His bike trek lasted 4 
hours, 41 minutes. He crossed the finish line 
in the marathon run in 4 hours, 10 minutes. In 
total, he spent more than 10 hours swimming, 
biking and running in a single day. 

“I wanted to see how far I could push 
my body physically,” Pete said. “A few years 
ago my brothers and I talked about doing an 
Ironman. It was on my bucket list of things 
to do.” 

All of his family members can agree on 
one thing: Pete doesn’t play small in anything 
he does. 

“He picks big goals. When he sets a goal 
he goes after it and he is very disciplined,” 
said Keiyale, his youngest sister. Discipline 
and determination were certainly qualities 
needed to accomplish this great feat. 
Ironman officials recommend beginning 
training approximately six months to a year 
in advance of competing in the triathlon. 
Pete began his training only 16 weeks prior 
to competing. 

“I wanted to do a full Ironman and Texas 
was the next available one, and I figured the 
weather was similar to Florida,” Pete said. 

Preparing for the race became Pete’s 
top priority, and through the loving support 
of his family and generous advice of fellow 



Pete Osceola III, center, emerges from the water while competing in the Memorial Hermann North American Championship Ironman Texas on May 14 in The Woodlands, Texas. 


FinisherPix.com 


+ See IRONMAN on page 5A 
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Editorials 


Termination was/is real 


• James E. Billie 

I n the 1950s, American Indian Tribes 
were facing termination of their sov- 
ereign rights and their identity as 
Tribes. The House Concurrent Resolution 
108 of 1953 demanded the immediate ter- 
mination of the Flathead, Klamath, Menom- 
inee, Potawatomi, and Turtle Mountain 
Chippewa, as well as all Tribes in the states 
of New York, Florida, California and Texas. 

We, as the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
were among that group to be terminated. 
But, when we became the organized Feder- 
ally Recognized Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
in 1957, our Tribal leaders asked for our 
termination to be reconsidered, to allow us 
time to get educated to the modem world. 
The U.S. government gave us an extension 
of 25 years to do so. 

Twenty-five years later, in 1982, we 
made another request for a little time for us 
to get on our feet, and it was granted. Now it 


has been 59 years!!! 

What does it mean to be terminated? 
We as the sovereign Seminole Tribal gov- 
ernment will not exist. The immediate with- 
drawal of all federal aid, services, and pro- 
tection would come next, as well as the end 
of reservations. 

We would become general public citi- 
zens of the United States. Whatever the gen- 
eral public must do to survive is what we 
will have to do. 

If you, by chance, read this - it’s no 
joke! 

Ask yourself the question: if our Tribe 
is ever terminated, what will happen to you? 
There are a number of Tribes that were ter- 
minated back then who are still fighting to 
regain their recognition. 

If you have any doubts about this arti- 
cle, Google: termination of Indian Tribes. 


James E. Billie is Chairman of the Sem- 
inole Tribe of Florida 


The Seminoles 
nobody knows 


• Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D 

H istory” is a moveable feast. Each 
generation shapes and reshapes 
their history in their own way. 
This is not unusual, or unfair. I used to tell 
students that, if there were only one right 
version of history, a lot of us Historians 
would have to get other jobs. 

In the case of today’s Seminole Tribal 
citizens, however, this is less tme than in 
non-Indian societies, where writing has 
taken the place of much memory. The “Old 
Ways,” as the elders call cultural traditions, 
have survived through thousands of years. 
They’re not passed down through the 
generations exactly the same over the years. 
Nevertheless, traditions are passed down and 
the fact that they are preserved is the core of 
life that keeps the people united. 

For example, the Spaniards saw that 
the Native people of La Florida celebrated 
four major busketa each year. Now, only one 
remains, but it was, and is, the most important. 
Spanish and English and American observers 
noted that as many as 1 00 Clans existed over 
the years. Today, there are still nine Clans 
(or eleven, depending on how you count) 
still active in Florida. A couple of others 
still are remembered in Oklahoma, among 
the descendants of the prisoners who were 
forced out of their homes. But in Florida, two 
major languages still exist and are spoken 


every day by most Tribal citizens: Hitchiti, 
which nowadays is called Miccosukee; 
and Maskoki, better known to English 
speakers as “Creek.” Among the Oklahoma 
“Seminoles,” Hitchiti has been forgotten, so 
Florida is the only place in the entire world 
where it is still a living language. 

Among the non-Indians who have met 
Florida’s Native people over the centuries, 
there is, however, a very different process, 
and it has been going on ever since the 
white foam of the ocean threw them upon 
these shores. The Spaniards, the French, the 
English, and the Americans have written 
down a great deal of what they observed, 
but very few of them actually understood 
what they were seeing. They wanted trade, 
they wanted military allies, and they wanted 
to convert the people to their own religious 
beliefs. As a consequence, they have written 
the Ancestors’ stories in their own (non- 
Indian) terms. And the centuries of these 
misunderstandings have only continued. 

In my next column, I’ll discuss some 
of the ways in which the view from the 
“outside” has misinformed and shaped the 
non-Indians’ view of the “Seminoles.” 

Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D. is an 
Ethnohistorian and former Director of the 
Tribes Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy. 


End the circle of violence 
against Native women 


• Albuquerque Journal 


T he statistics are numbing: Four of 
five American Indian and Alaskan 
Native women have experienced 

violence. 

More than half have experienced sexual 
violence, and they are IVi times more likely 
to be sexually assaulted than women of all 
other races. 

More than one in three have experienced 
violence in the past year. 

Young Ashlynne Mike wasn’t a woman 
yet, but at the tender age of 1 1 she suffered 
the same sexual violence those statistics 
represent. The sexual assault she endured 
and her violent death early this month on the 
Navajo reservation are heartbreaking. 

Federal investigators said Tom Begaye 
Jr., 27, a Navajo man who also lived on the 
reservation, admitted offering Ashlynne a 
ride with the intention of having sex with 
her, then sexually assaulting her before 
delivering fatal blows to her head with a tire 
iron. 

The incidence of domestic violence and 
sexual abuse visited upon Native American 
women and children, especially those who 
live on tribal lands, is staggering. 

There are many intertwining 
contributing factors: poverty, lack of jobs, 
too much time filled too often with alcohol 
or drugs, close tribal ties that discourage 


reporting offenses, vast rural areas 
lacking modem amenities, limited social 
services, poor communication between law 
enforcement agencies and a checkerboard 
of jurisdictions that allow offenders to slip 
from one to another to avoid capture or 
prosecution. 

In 2014, San Juan County had the 
seventh most rape cases per capita in the 
state, but that doesn’t include offenses 
committed on the Navajo reservation. The 
county has 266 registered sex offenders, but 
that number does not include the Navajo 
tribe’s own registry. Still, that’s 132 more 
than in Santa Fe County and 100 more than 
in Sandoval County. 

“I like to think it’s because we’re 
catching more (sex offenders) than other 
places, but I have a suspicion that it’s not,” 
San Juan County Sheriff’s Office Detective 
Jimmy Dearing said of the high number. He 
said he believes there’s “probably a higher 
rate of incidents here.” 

Eleana Butler, executive director of 
Sexual Assault Services of Northwest New 
Mexico, also believes assaults on children 
are more common than the state crime stats 
indicate. She said the agency has already 
performed 31 sexual assault nurse exams 
on minors this year, 22 of them on children 
under 12 years old. 

Kevin Washburn, a member of the 
Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma and a 

♦ See VIOLENCE on page 9A 


Happy Mother’s Day to the women of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida 


• Mitchell Cypress 


W omen are the silent strength 
of our Seminole people who 
carry on the Clan system of 
our Seminole history. 


Through the love and hardship, you 
have endured the pain as well as the 
happiness. From your pain you have gained 
the strength and knowledge to help one 
another and become the matriarch of the 
Clans. 

I am proud and honored to be the son of 
Mary Frances Cypress, Otter Clan. 


Thank you, God Bless and Sho-nah- 
besh. 


Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



Mary Frances Cypress 
1923-2011 


‘ Dances With Wolves’ spoke 
through the words of Doris 


• Tim Giago 

T he movie “Dances with Wolves” 
was aired on the Encore/Starz 
Channel recently. It brought 
back a lot of memories to me. It made me 
remember the day my friend Doris Leader 
Charge died. She journeyed to the Spirit 
World on Feb, 20, 2001. 

For those who never heard of Doris 
Leader Charge let me repeat the headline 
in an article written by David E. Thigpen 
for People magazine in January of 
1991. His headline read, “Kevin 
Costner said the words but Doris 
Leader Charge made the Dances 
dialogue truly Sioux.” 

Thigpen was referring to 
the role Leader Charge played in 
making the movie, “Dances with 
Wolves,” an Academy Award 
winning film. 

Doris was born on the 
Rosebud Reservation on May 4, 

1930. She attended St. Francis 
Indian School before she was sent 
to St. Mary’s School for Girls at 
Springfield, South Dakota. She 
was raised in a Lakota- speaking 
family and did not learn to speak 
English until she was sent to the 
boarding school. 

“Dances with Wolves” 
producer Jim Wilson was driven 
to make his movie as authentic as possible 
and found that many of the actors and 
extras, some of them Lakota and some from 
Tribes other than Lakota, spoke little or no 
Lakota. He said, “Someone recommended 
Doris Leader Charge, a fluent Lakota 
speaker and teacher of the language, and 
we set out to get her on board.” 

Leader Charge was a Lakota language 
instructor at Sinte Gleska (Spotted Tail) 
University on the Rosebud Reservation 
when Wilson sent her a script to translate 
from the English to Lakota. Three weeks 
later she sent the script back to him fully 
translated. Then Doris and a cousin 


translated each actor’s lines on tape, first 
in English and then in Lakota and Wilson 
mailed the tapes to the cast members. 

Doris approached teaching the Lakota 
language parts to the two main characters, 
Kevin Costner and Mary McDonnell, a 
little differently. To her, Costner was a 
recent arrival to Lakota country so his 
knowledge of the language was limited and 
so she felt the he did not have to speak as 
fluently as McDonnell, who in the movie 
had been a white captive of the Lakota, 
had married a member of the Tribe and 


Doris Leader Charge 


therefore needed to be much more fluent in 
the Lakota language. 

When the actors began to rehearse 
outside of Rapid City, Wilson asked 
Leader Charge to be on hand as a dialogue 
coach. Wilson soon realized he needed her 
on the set 90 percent of the time. Wilson 
said, “If any of the extras were late or had 
not studied their parts, she scolded them 
and because she was an elder a lot of the 
younger Indians looked up to her and she 
smoothed things out a lot.” 

I worked with Michael Blake on the 
script of the movie with a lot of input 


from Doris. When he won the Academy 
Award for best screenplay I was amazed 
and thrilled to see Ms. Leader Charge walk 
on the stage with Michael and translate 
his English acceptance speech into Lakota 
for the folks back home on the Rosebud 
Reservation. I believe a lot of Hollywood 
stars in the audience were shocked and 
surprised by her elegance, grace and charm. 

Doris went back to teaching at 
Sinte Gleska University without missing 
a beat. She used most of the money she 
earned from the movie to repair her home 
in Parmelee on the Rosebud 
Reservation. She earned $23,800 
for her teaching and acting (she 
played Pretty Shield in the movie) 
and with that sum she purchased 
a new stove, refrigerator and a 
washer and dryer, and that was the 
extent of her Hollywood money 
splurge. 

Leader Charge said of her 
movie role, “The kids are so proud 
that I’m their teacher and that I 
did all of those things. I hope the 
film shows young people on our 
reservation, where self-esteem is 
low, that you have to do the best 
you can and be proud of yourself.” 

Doris is buried at the Holy 
Innocents Cemetery near her 
home at Parmelee. To the very 
end she was a leader and she did 
love to take charge, but above all she was 
a traditional Lakota woman who brought 
great pride to her oyate (people). 

So if you ever get a chance to see 
“Dances with Wolves” again as I did this 
weekend, think about Doris: I did. 

Tim Giago, (Nanwica Kciji, Stands 
Up For Them) an Oglala Lakota, was a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard with the Class 
of 1991. His weekly column won the H. L. 
Mencken Award in 1985. He is the founder 
of The Lakota Times, Indian Country Today, 
Lakota Journal and Native Sun News. 
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Museum exhibit evokes fond memories 
of talented Jimmie Scott Osceola 



Beverly Bidney 

Edna McDuffie and Willie Johns reminisce about Jimmie Scott Osceola and his artwork during the opening reception of the exhibit at Ah-Tah-Thi_Ki 
Museum May 20. 


Chairman 
holds Tampa 
meeting 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Responding to questions 
from Seminole Tribal citizens in this part of 
Florida, Chairman James E. Billie brought 
a roadshow of pertinent details about 
Tribal government - and the state of the 
peoples’ money - to the Sheraton Tampa 
East on May 24. Chairman Billie spoke to 
a ballroom full of Tampa Seminoles who 
gathered for dinner and fact-finding. 

“The overall thing about the Seminole 
Tribe is you are probably in one of the best 
positions you will ever be. The Tribe is 
doing great,” said Chairman Billie in front 
of a screen that listed current overall Tribal 
population at 4,088. “Hard Rock is still 
doing real good. The monies that we make 
from there is what we are spending and that 
is what I want to talk about.” 

Looking healthy, Chairman Billie, 
assisted by Chairman’s Assistant Danny 
Tommie, Tribal Executive Director 
of Finance Suresh Geer, and Tampa 
Maintenance Supervisor Paul Simmons, 
spent the better part of an hour guiding the 
audience through all sectors of the current 
Tribal budget. 

“We don’t anticipate cutting the 
budget any more,” promised Chairman 
Billie, anticipating a typical question 
he receives at such events. “Right now 
the most important thing in your book is 
your dividend. We want to make sure we 
maintain that money you get every month.” 

Simmons had good news for the 
crowd. He announced that the Lakeland 
property had passed its next-to-last hurdle 
in the Tribe’s quest to put the land in 
Federal Trust as a reservation. 

Simmons said he escorted a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) Inspector around 
the property “and he was very positive. 
As far as the BIA is concerned, we were 
doing everything right out there,” said 
Simmons, who explained that the last step 
is publication of a public notice in local 
newspapers announcing the action. “If 
there are no objections in 30 days - and I 
don’t see why there should be - we could 
be a reservation real soon.” 

The Chairman complained about 
“young people, real smart, went to college 
or got their GED and they come in and say 
‘Hey, you are spending too much money 
on public safety.’ What they don’t realize 
is there are thousands of people coming to 
that Tampa casino and over in Hollywood. 
There are a lot of people coming on our 
reservation - you have to have a police 
department that can handle that.” 

Other subjects Chairman Billie 
commented on before an event-ending 
raffle: 

CULTURE: “The best culture 

program in the Seminole Tribe is right 
here. You do a great job. You tell stories, 
you teach the language. Seminoles have to 
speak the language. Pass it on to your kids.” 
He described the “language immersion” 
program supervised by Culture Language 
Instructor Marcus Briggs-Cloud. “Speak to 
your kids when they are babies. Once they 
are older it may be too late.” 

TRIBAL DEBT: “The Tribal debt 
will be paid off on 2027. Hope you will all 
be standing here talking. I know I will.” 

COMPACT: “Compact? It’s status 
quo. We are not out of the game. You got 
a good brand that makes money for you.” 

Guests were shown a power point 
slide show that filled a large screen with 
photos, most from the early days of the 
Tampa Reservation, which received federal 
recognition in 1979. 

Two-hundred dollar gift certificates 
were won by Tommy Henry Jr., Miguel 
Mada, Maggie Garcia, April Simmons, 
Linda O. Henry, Christina Clark, Kaylin 
Henry, Laurie Billie, Chris Tiger and Curtis 
Mattios. 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Bobby Henry addresses the audience during a 
meeting for the Seminole community in Tampa 
May 24 at the Sheraton Tampa East. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — By all accounts, 
the late Jimmie Scott Osceola was a talented 
artist, gifted storyteller and renowned horse 
whisperer. An exhibit of his artwork opened 
May 16 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
will be on display through Oct. 16. At the 
opening reception May 20, family and friends 
gathered to remember the man and his work. 

“Today I’m glad we made time to 
appreciate his work,” said Osceola’s brother 
Joe Dan Osceola. “He was self-taught and 
had God-given talent.” 

As a child, Jimmie Scott Osceola drew 
pictures of what he saw around him, which 
included his family’s camp in Brighton, 
horses and loved ones. He once sent a 
drawing to an advertisement in the back of 
a comic book that sought people who could 
draw well. 

“One day a white man came into our 
camp and asked who drew this picture,” 
recalled his sister Lawanna Osceola-Niles. 
“But my mother wouldn’t let him see the 
man. He was a natural talent and we just took 
it for granted. We didn’t realize how valuable 
all this art would be.” 

Osceola-Niles was left in her brother’s 
care when their mother Annie Tiger Osceola 
went to work in the fields. She remembers 
going quail hunting with him to get food for 
dinner and the flapjack breakfasts he prepared 
for her every morning. 

“He was a special guy,” Osceola-Niles 
said. “He was a quiet man of few words, but 
he could tell tall stories. He is still special in 
my heart.” 

Born in 1939, Osceola grew up in 
Brighton and graduated from Okeechobee 
High School in 1959 with Edna McDuffie, 
Geneva Shore and Fred Smith. He was 
always known as a talented artist and created 
detailed pen and ink drawings of chickee 
camps, horses and the cowboy culture. 

“Everybody just loved Jimmie,” 
McDuffie said. “He used to draw back then, 
but he got much better later on.” 

Osceola was generous with his art and 
gave a lot away. As they looked at the exhibit 
of seven pieces, McDuffie and Willie Johns 
discussed the drawings they each have and 
others pieces they know are in the hands of 
other Tribal citizens. 

Osceola was also a compelling 


♦ DESTINY 
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out of the village and didn’t return, leaving 
a boy to wait for his father. Finally, the boy 
ventured out to look for him and found his 
father burying the victims of a massacre in 
a nearby village. Despite the threat of more 
soldiers coming to destroy the Seminole peo- 
ple, the man honored the dead and left a last- 
ing impression on his son. 

All the contestants exhibited pride in 
their heritage. 

“I may not be rich with money but I am 
wealthy with my language, history and cul- 
ture,” said Edith Starr, San Carlos Apache, 
who spoke while showing her expertise at a 
hoop dance. 

Junior Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Os- 
ceola attended Gathering of Nations to walk 
in the Grand Entries with royalty from other 
Tribes and to get a feel for the pageant in 
case she decides to compete next year. Ac- 
cording to Sunrise, contestants do not have to 
be Tribal royalty but many Tribes send their 
princesses to represent them. 

“If I ever do compete, I’ll know what 
to expect and have an advantage,” Osceola 
said. “I’m also looking forward to the Grand 
Entries.” 

An accomplished basketball player, Os- 
ceola competed in the Princess Pageant last 
summer because of a knee injury which re- 
quired surgery. Being royalty has been a new 
and exciting adventure for her. 

“Playing sports and being a princess are 
so different,” she said. “As Junior Miss, I 
have to make appearances and be ready to 
speak. When I play basketball, I just play. 
Both are fun and I love doing them both 
equally. It’s been a great experience.” 

Next on the Miss Indian World con- 
testants’ busy schedule was the impromptu 
speaking event on Stage 49. Although the 
day was cold and blustery with rain and some 
hail, the contestants spoke confidently from 
the heart. Nunez described the best thing 
about the Seminole Tribe. 

“We are unconquered and never gave 
up,” she said. “That is why I’m proud to be 
a Seminole.” 

The Miss Indian World contestants had 
an honored place in all four Grand Entries. 
They came out smiling and waving right be- 
hind the head dancers and before the rest of 
the 3,000 participants filled “The Pit” arena 
floor at the University of New Mexico. 

Prior to the dance competition April 29, 
announcer Sunrise explained to the judges 
that the contest was meant to be an interpre- 
tive dance and could be in typical pow-wow 
or their Tribal styles. 

“Judge them on the expressiveness of 
the dance,” she said. 

The 23 hopefuls demonstrated their 
skills in a variety of dances such as shawl, 


storyteller. In 2006, the city of Okeechobee 
honored him with Jimmie Scott Osceola Day 
to bring Seminole history to the community. 

To commemorate his life, Connie 
McAdams, owner of the Dust Collector 
antique store in town where Osceola spent 
a lot of time telling stories, wrote a book 
“Ah-Ho-Ne-Ce” which was Osceola’s Indian 
name and means to awaken. McAdams 
also called the book “The Seminole Horse 
Whisperer.” Published by the Tribe, only 20 
copies were printed. Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki has one 
copy; the Smithsonian’s National Museum of 


jingle and traditional styles. Dressed in a 
time-honored patchwork skirt and cape, 
Nunez did a quietly dignified stomp dance. 

The new Miss Indian World was crowned 
April 30 after the evening Grand Entry. The 
contestants showed grace and camaraderie as 
prizes were awarded for Miss Congeniality, 
best essay, public speaker, interview, talent, 
dance, second and first runners up. 


the American Indian in Washington, D.C. has 
another. 

“Jimmie Scott was looking for someone 
to tell his stories to and we became fast 
friends,” McAdams said. “People came in 
every day to listen to him, they wanted to 
know Seminole stories and he was always 
willing to share them.” 

During the reception, Tribal citizens 
shared their memories of Osceola. Hollywood 
Board Rep. Steve Osceola, who only knew 
him for his reputation breaking horses, didn’t 
know he was an artist and was amazed with 


Danielle Ta’Sheena Finn, Standing 
Rock Sioux, from Porcupine, North Dakota, 
won the title to rousing applause from the 
other contenders. They all took a victory lap 
around the floor, while waving to the crowd. 

“All the girls are really nice and every- 
one is united,” Nunez said. “It’s been em- 
powering to be around these strong Native 
women.” 


the work. 

“It’s nice to see his artwork again,” 
said his niece Lavonne Rose. “He was a 
renaissance man. Who knew the horse person 
could be such an artist? It’s nice to know his 
memory is living on in art and horses. He was 
truly a special man and Em proud to be part 
of the family.” 

Stephen Bowers regaled the crowd with a 
story about working with Osceola delivering 
bales of hay in Davie and Miami. After work 
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room, gymnasium and outdoor pools. 
Tommie was a key figure in the project. He 
organized and led a series of community 
meetings with officials, builders and resi- 
dents throughout the process. 

“I was the point person getting the 
community members together,” he said. 

Tommie served as the emcee for the 
center’s grand opening Sept. 25, 2014. The 
event drew dignitaries from the Tribe as 
well as elected officials from Fort Pierce, 
Port St. Lucie and the county. 

Tommie no longer works for the Tribe 
but he still lives in Chupco’s Landing, 
which is in the county’s District 4 and within 
a brief walk to the borders of Districts 1 
and 5. Tommie said he recently found an 
apartment 
to move to 
in District 
5, which is 
the district 
where he 
grew up. 

District 
5 covers the 
largest land 
area in St. 

Lucie’s five 
districts and 
includes 
northern, 
western and 
county. 

As a candidate, Tommie said his top 
issues are creating jobs, protecting the 
county’s natural resources and forging bet- 
ter cooperation within the commission on 
both sides of the aisle as well as improv- 
ing relations between the commission and 
community. 

“The community has lost trust in some 
of our elected officials,” he said. 

Tommie stressed that working with 
small businesses to foster job growth is a 
primary focus. 

“The city of Fort Pierce has been going 
through such a hardship in jobs. We have 
one of the highest unemployment rates 
anywhere in the entire state of Florida,” he 
said during his candidacy announcement. 

Tommie describes himself as a “mod- 
erate Democrat.” His opponents on the 
Democrat side in the District 5 race in- 
clude incumbent Kim Johnson and Cathy 
Townsend. A primary is scheduled for Aug. 
30. 


+ See EXHIBIT on page 7A 



Beverly Bidney 


Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez waves to the audience April 28 during the talent competition at 
the Miss Indian World Pageant in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 



Alex Tommie 


southern sections of the 
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Traditions highlight Gathering of Nations Powwow 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — Thousands 
of Native Americans, including 32 seniors 
from the Big Cypress Reservation, flocked 
to Albuquerque, New Mexico last month 
to celebrate culture and heritage at the 33rd 
annual Gathering of Nations Powwow and 
Miss Indian World pageant. 

About 3,000 drummers and dancers 
representing 700 Tribes from the U.S., 
Canada and Mexico attended the April 28-30 
event to compete, reconnect with old friends 
and, for some Seminole seniors, soak in the 
diverse Native American culture. 

“I usually come here to join other 
Nations, meet old friends, make new ones 
and have a good time at Powwow,” said 
President Mitchell Cypress, who brought 
his wife Amy and daughters Nichele, 5, and 
Mitchellanie, 3, to the event for the first 
time. “I want them to leave Florida and find 
out there are hundreds of recognized Tribes 
out there.” 

Many of the seniors had been to the 
Powwow before and looked forward to 
buying beads and fabric that can’t be found 
in Florida. But the primary reason for their 
visit was to participate in the enormous 
Indian Country assembly. 

6 Tt’s amazing to see all the dancers, it 
feels like you’re part of it,” Paul Bowers 
said. 

“We are, and that makes it extra special,” 
added his wife Charlotte Bowers. 

It took almost an hour for thousands of 
dancers of all ages to descend to the bottom 
of “The Pit” arena floor at the University 
of New Mexico for each of the four Grand 
Entries, the traditional start of the Powwow. 
Dressed in colorful regalia embellished with 
feathers, beads and bells, the dancers moved 
down the steps from all sides of the arena 
until the floor was so full, dancers could only 
bob up and down to the beat of the drums. 
The pit was organized chaos as the throng 
moved clockwise in a slow spiral. 

Powwow announcer Dennis Bowen 
Sr., of Tuba City, Arizona, encouraged the 
dancers as they made their way down to the 
floor. 

“Keep it going dancers,” he said. “It’s 
Powwow time, dance proud. As a nation we 
are nothing but greatness. Honor your nation 
and love your people.” 

When all the dancers were finally in 
place, drum groups played, prayers and 
invocations were read and Navajo Nation 
president Russell Begaye addressed the 
crowd. 

“The wind is what carries our spirit 
together,” he said. “The Earth unites us and 
water protects us. All this combines us into 
one great nation. We didn’t come from Asia, 
we are from the Americas.” 

With that, the 41 drum and dance 
competitions began. Northern, Southern 
and hand drums filled the arena with their 
rhythmic songs. Dancers in the Northern, 
Southern, Fancy, Grass, Chicken, Jingle, 
Shawl and Traditional styles made colorful 
swirls on the floor as they tried to keep the 
beat of the drum and stop precisely on the 
last note. Tiny tots, elders and every age 
group in between showed off their skill as 
they vied for prizes in their categories. 

Marty Pinnecoose, of the Southern 
Ute and Jicarilla Apache Tribes, has been 
dancing for 45 years first as a fancy dancer, 
then a grass dancer. He recently had a hip 
replacement and sat out this powwow. 

“I dance for the love of dancing and for 
those who cannot dance, who are sick and 
need prayer,” he said. “Dance is medicine 
and everyone has their own. It’s very 
powerful when all these people are out there 
dancing together.” 

Medicine isn’t the only powerful force 
at Gathering of Nations. Last year traditional 
Northern dancer Josh Atcheynum, Plains 
Cree, got engaged to a jingle dancer. They 
plan to marry in August. 

“I dance because it feels good,” he said. 
“I do traditional powwows to get that good 
energy; it makes your spirit feel whole again 
and it lifts you up.” 




Beverly Bidney 

A man competes in the Elder, age 70 and up, category during the Gathering of Na- 
tions in Albuquerque April 29. 


Some dancers learn the art as soon 
as they can walk. Grass dancer Therien 
Paskamin, 17, Plains Cree Tribe, has been 
dancing since he was a toddler. 

“It’s an activity and a way to keep 
our traditions alive,” he said. “I also like 
socializing, meeting new people and 
reconnecting with old friends.” 

“Its good stress relief and rejuvenating,” 
added jingle dancer Kayana Begaye, 19, 
Navajo Tribe. “It clears your mind.” 

High School student Matthew Sheka, 1 8, 
who has lineage from the Ho Chunk, Zuni, 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Navajo Tribes, has 
put education above powwows for the time 
being. The high school senior plans to attend 
Haskell Indian Nations University in the fall, 
so this was one of his last before college. His 
parents raised him going to powwows often. 

“It’s important to start out young and 
keep the traditions, culture and beliefs alive,” 
he said. “I’m glad to have the opportunity 
to continue these traditions. They were all 
taken away from us and we fought for that 
right ever since. Now we have power over 
our own traditions.” 

Tommy Gonzales, Tejon Tribe, attends 
about one powwow each month with his wife 
and children. They dance but don’t compete. 

“I get healing prayers from the dance,” 
he said. “It isn’t about competition; it’s about 
the ceremony. We pray while we dance and 
represent our Tribe. We are here to dance for 
our people and those who cannot dance.” 

The Gourd Dance and its emotional 
song honors warriors, past and present. 
Participants included, but were not limited 
to, veterans. During the 
dance, the announcer 
asked everyone to 
honor the dancers by 
putting money on a 
blanket to say thank you. 

Piles of cash quickly 
accumulated as people 
lined up to give during 
the non-competitive 
dance. 

“There are no 
spectators in a powwow,” 
the announcer said. 

“Everyone participates, 
so come down and 
give. Honor our drums, 
show your gratitude and 
appreciation for those 
who fight for us every 
day.” 

Other attractions at 
the Gathering of Nations 
included the Miss 
Indian World Pageant, 
in which Miss Florida 
Seminole Destiny 

Nunez competed. The 
500-booth Indian traders 
market offered Indian 
arts, crafts, jewelry, 
beads and food. Stage 
49, a non-stop concert, 
starred indigenous artists 
who played traditional 
music along with hip 
hop, pop, rock, reggae 
and soul. 

The Gathering 
of Nations cultural 
celebration was a proud 
commemoration of all 
things Native American, 
past and present. 

“To see this many 
people makes you feel 
even prouder to be 
Native American,” said 
Sue Jane Cypress, of Big 
Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

The head dancers at the April 29 Grand Entry of the Gathering of Nations dance in the center of “The Pit” at the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 
At left, Jr. Miss Seminole Skyla Osceola, who participated in the Grand Entry with royalty from other Tribes from Indian Country, watches the festivities. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola descends into “The Pit” to walk in the Grand 
Entry April 30 at the Gathering of Nations. It was her first time at the event and said she 
was proud to participate in the Grand Entries every day. 


Beverly Bidney 


A gourd dancer chants during the dance honoring warriors at the Gathering of Nations April 
29. 



A teenage boy competes in the fancy dance during the teen dance competition at Gathering of Nations April 30. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

A dancer holding the Eagle Staff leads 3,000 dancers at the Grand Entry. 









♦ IRONMAN 

From page 1A 
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triathletes he was able to create a sys- 
tem of training that set him up for suc- 
cess. 

“It was strenuous on my family 
life. I owe a lot to my wife (Miranda 
Tiger). I was training 10 hours and my 
family made a really big sacrifice. It’s 
because of them that I was able to com- 
pete,” Pete said. 

Another obstacle that Pete faced 
was the uncertainty if his knee would 
hold up under the strenuous pressure of 
the competition, due to four previous 
knee surgeries he sustained during his 
high school basketball career. 

“My son is a self-starter,” said 
Pete’s father, Pete Osceola Jr. “Not too 
many people have the stamina, the will 
or the discipline required to compete. 
He never gives up. It’s an extension 
of his Native spirit from our Seminole 
culture.” 

As the triathletes from more than 
50 countries gathered to compete, Pete 
referred back to his tedious physical 
training and meditating practice to get 
himself ready. Along the sideline his 
family cheered as he began his 140.6- 
mile journey. 

“At some point I was honestly 
thinking ‘please don’t die out here’ but 
as I neared the end of the race I felt joy 
and relief, even euphoria,” he said. “I 
learned that the human body is capable 
of just about anything and the human 
spirit might not have any boundaries.” 

It all starts with belief in yourself 
and having a plan of action that aligns 
with your goals and dreams. What Pete 
did was not only a huge win for himself 
but his example has touched the lives of 
those closest to him. 

“My brother found time to train 
and be a full-time dad. Before, I didn’t 
think I could work out because I had 
kids, now I just take them with me,” 
Jeanie Osceola said. “Pete inspires me 
as a full-time mom to do the things I 
want to do no matter what.” 

Although severe weather condi- 
tions created an added challenge dur- 
ing the triathlon, it did not sway Pete’s 
determination to complete his dream 
of becoming an Ironman. After his 
son completed the race, Pete’s father 
proudly expressed, “He has made me 
look like a good father, and in the long 
run he made himself a better man.” 

Havilah Malone is a bestselling 
author and international speaker who 
has been featured on TV shows around 
the world 




FinisherPix.com 


At left, Pete Osceola III focuses during the 112-mile bike portion of the Memorial Hermann North 
American Championship Ironman Texas on May 14 in The Woodlands, Texas. Above, Pete crosses 
the finish line in the 26.2-mile run, capping his day that covered more than 140 miles in swimming, 
biking and running. 



Seminole Board Construction 


The Board Construction team is one ofThe Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc.'s enterprises. We are a full 
commercial and residential construction service 
contractor, who's committed in providing each of 
our clients a superior product with exceptional 
service. 

We can build, renovate or repair your beautiful 
home on any of the reservations Hollywood, Big 
Cypress, Immokalee, Brighton, Tampa or off the 
reservations. Our pledge is to establish lasting 
relationships with our customers by exceeding 
their expectations and gaining their trust through 
exceptional performance by every member of the 
construction team. 
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Seniors show their stuff at first tribalwide field day 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE - Seniors showcased 
their expertise in feats of skill and agility at 
the first tribalwide senior field day April 22 
in Big Cypress. 

The event was the brainchild of Big 
Cypress Recreation Director Cathy Cypress, 
who sent a list of 1 5 activities to all senior 
centers and asked them to choose what they 
wanted to do. The top eight made the cut: 
softball throw, skillet throw, horseshoes, 
bowling, basketball throw, putt putt golf, 
corn hole and musical chairs. 

“I figured it would be something 
different,” Cypress said. “People get bored 
with the same thing and the best part is they 
get to hang out and socialize.” 

Dressed in blue for child abuse 
prevention month, 33 seniors from Big 
Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood, Immokalee 
and Tampa competed for bragging rights and 
medals. Friendship trumped competition at 
the good natured games. 

“I came out to see everybody, visit and 
have fun,” said Laura Clay, of Hollywood. 

Fun was the theme of the day as laughter 
was heard on the field of competition 
and off. Cypress plans to hold the event 
annually. 

“I used to play way back in the day,” 
Shirley Clay said after she completed the 
softball throw. “It’s been a while and I’m 
just rusty.” 

In the show barn, seniors cheered on 
their rivals as they fought to be the best 
bowler, putt putter or hoopster. 

The preeminent event of the day was 
the musical chairs competition. First, it was 
woman against woman as the men competed 
against each other to be the last one sitting. 
Then there was a co-ed competition that 
pitted the final three of each gender against 
each other to see who would be seated as 
the grand champion. 

Jack Smith, David Jumper and Mike 
Tiger took on Loretta Micco, Lawanna 
Osceola-Niles and Louise Osceola. As the 
music played, anxiety rose. When the music 
stopped, butts struggled for too few chairs. 
In the end, Osceola-Niles sat on her folding 
throne as the day’s grand champion. 

Field day, held at the Junior Cypress 
Arena grounds and show bam, got an early 
morning start and ended hours later with 
a communal lunch and award ceremony. 
Those who participated vowed to return 
next year. 


Beverly Bidney 

Linda Henry, of Tampa, winds up as she 
prepares to throw the skillet at the tribalwide 
senior field day April 22 in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 

Musical chairs was the penultimate event at the senior field day in Big Cypress April 22 and Louise Osceola, Linda Lee Henry and Lawanna Osceola-Niles are having a great time competing against their peers. 
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Seniors enjoy 
Immokalee culture day 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE - The lilt of Creek and 
Elaponke were heard at Immokalee ’s new 
culture camp April 1 3 as about 1 00 seniors 
from every reservation converged for a day 
of culture, fun and food at the first tribalwide 
senior culture day. 

“Every reservation has their own culture 
day, but I thought having everyone together 
would be a good time,” said event organizer 
Nadine Bowers, Big Cypress Senior Center 
site manager. “We should keep our culture 
and language going strong. It’s nice to hear 
both languages in the same place.” 

The new cooking chickee made its 
debut as women from Immokalee, Big 
Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood worked 
seamlessly to prepare a traditional Seminole 
feast. Sofkee, fry bread, lapalle, Indian stew, 
cabbage, fried chicken and pork chops were 
a few of the tasty treats on the buffet table. 

“This village was recently finished and 
I’m glad to see all these people here today,” 
said Immokalee Board Liaison Gale Boone 
as she welcomed the crowd to Immokalee. 

“We need more events like this,” said 


Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. “I like to 
see the culture passed on.” 

Before lunch was served, Billie Swamp 
Safari sent over some animals and humans. 
When one of the men held up a snapping 
turtle, Carol Cypress said “the fire’s over 
there.” Laughter ensued and the turtle lived 
to see another day. 

A peccary, or vampire pig, made an 
appearance followed by a baby crocodile 
and alligator, which were passed around for 
all to see, before an eight foot alligator was 
wrestled. 

“This is a nice event, it is the first time 
in a long time that I’ve been to Immokalee,” 
said Susie Osceola Doctor, of Tampa. “I live 
in town and I always like the country.” 

Bowers said this was the first of what 
she plans to be quarterly gatherings; the next 
one will be in Hollywood in September. 

“It was good to share this with the 
rest of the reservations,” said Immokalee 
resident Elaine Aguilar. “This is brand new 
and is our first gathering. It’s important to 
have this and the food was delicious.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Terry and Mabel Tichenor, Maggie Garcia and Susie Osceola enjoy some shopping at the tribalwide senior culture day in Immokalee April 13. 


♦ EXHIBIT 

From page 3A 

they often went out for drinks at a local bar. 

“He used to draw horses on napkins,” he 
said. “He had the talent but not the training. 
He was a good friend, a chick magnet and I 
miss that smile.” 

Willie Johns remembered one of 
Osceola’s consistent traits. 

“Whatever Jimmie Scott did, he was 
very meticulous,” Johns said. “He always 
told us we needed to improve our work and 
do a better job.” 


The seven drawings on display were 
given to the museum about two years ago 
by a couple in Fort Lauderdale, who found 
them at an estate sale. 

“We recognized immediately how 
important they are,” said Paul Backhouse, 
director of the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office and Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. “These 
could have been lost to the world and 
suddenly they were back.” 

Osceola passed away at age 68 in 2008. 

“There is a lot more of his stuff out 
there,” Johns said. “Maybe one day it will 
all come together.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Joe Dan Osceola presents Rebecca Fell, curator of exhibits at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, with a doll during the 
opening reception of the exhibit of Jimmie Scott Osceola’s drawings and prints May 20. 


Food, fun, families highlight Mother’s Day 


Eileen Soler 

Curtis Osceola, Moses 
Osceola, Blake Osce- 
ola and Mable Osceola 
honor Maggie Osceola, 
seated, during a Moth- 
er’s Day brunch at The 
Council Oak restaurant 
in Hollywood April 30. 


Aaron Tommie 

Below left, Mother 
and daughter duo 
Jane Stockton, left, 
and Bessie Tommie 
play bingo May 4 
during a Mother’s Day 
celebration at Chupco’s 
Landing Community 
Center in Fort Pierce. 
Below right, Celeste 
Stockton, center, is 
joined by her daughter 
Ma’kiyah Stockton, 
left, and her niece 
Analysse Stockton 
at Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center. 




♦ FIRE RESCUE 

From page 1A 


police at first, but definitely fire was the right 
gear for me,” he said. 

Borges and his fellow graduates passed 
a six-week training regimen under Battalion 
Commanders Art Bousquet and Stephen 
Zitnick. 

“The six of us are close. We have a great 
bond and we have our own family amongst 
each other as well,” he said. 

Ayers, part of that family, comes to the 
Tribe with paid and volunteer experience 
under his belt having served on fire rescue 


departments in DeSoto County and 
Lauderdale-By-The Sea. 

“You’ve got to love what you do, and I 
absolutely love what I do,” he said. 

After the speeches and a rocking 
video tribute to Fire Rescue set to ACDC’s 
“Thunderstruck,” firefighters who earned 
promotions were recognized on stage before 
Class 16-01 was called up to receive their 
badges. 

“It’s a big family,” Borges said. “It 
doesn’t matter what fire department you are 
from, if you are a firefighter, you’re family. 
I’m honored to be part of this family.” 


Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue 
Class 16-01 

Marvin Ayers, firefighter/paramedic 
Alain Borges, firefighter/paramedic 
Enrique Ferreira, firefighter/paramedic 
Kevin Herrero, firefighter/paramedic 
Machir Marsh, firefighter/paramedic 
William Neunzig, firefighter/paramedic 


Promotions 

Jason Camardese (Driver-Engineer) 
Tony Egues (Lieutenant) 

John Light (Driver-Engineer) 

Hans Melius (Driver-Engineer) 
Hassen Misset (Lieutenant) 

Kevin Pinkerton (Lieutenant) 

Anita Vaughn (Secretary II) 

Roberto Vega (Battalion Commander) 
Evan Weiner (Battalion Commander) 



Kevin Johnson 

Bagpipe players pass in front of Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue firefighters during a ceremony for the Class of 16-01. 


Kevin Johnson 

Six new firefighter/paramedics are sworn in by Fire Chief Donald DiPetrillo during a ceremony May 5 at Tribal Headquarters. 
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Lock and load: Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s firearms collection 


SUBMITTED BY THE COL LECTIO N S DIVISIO N 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

While some museums feature only 
replica weapons, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s collection boasts 38 historic 
pistols, rifles, carbines, muskets, and 
revolvers that are safely kept in storage and 
can be seen on a behind-the-scenes tour. One 
of the Museum conservator’s goals this year 
was to assess whether or not the weapons 
in our collection were safely housed and 
responsibly stored. We had to determine if 
they were still loaded with gunpowder or 
bullets, to remove harmful corrosion and 
dirt, and to complete an overall condition 
survey of the firearm collection. Once we 
determined that the firearms were safe to 
handle, each one was inspected and we 
discovered lots of interesting things. 

The oldest firearm in the collection is 
a 1750s’ French officer’s musket. French- 


designed weaponry was the inspiration for 
early 19th century American-made firearms 
at both armories in Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia and Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Then there is the .56 caliber Colt Model 1855 
revolving rifle, a type that would have been 
used during the latter years of the Seminole 
War and Civil War. Only 9,3 1 0 of these rifle 
models were created. 

Lastly, there are the materials and 
intricate designs that make each firearm 
a work of art. Our 19th century Spanish 
smoothbore percussion rifle has a trigger 
guard with a floral printed design on the 
bottom, and the barrel has ornate gilded 
decorations. The head of the hammer is 
decorated with the head of an animal. This 
type of rifle was often used in Florida’s 
Spanish settlements. Its ornate gold inlay 
and shell patchbox make this one of the most 
decorative weapons in the collection. 

Our collection of weapons represents 


not only the American-made examples that 
would have been used against Seminole 
people during the war- torn 19th century 
in Florida, but also one example of the 
lighter and more versatile Spanish-made 
weapons that Seminoles acquired through 
trade during the same period. Such Spanish 
guns, as well as the local knowledge and 
cunning resourcefulness of the Seminoles 
themselves, helped the Seminole people and 
their allies resist American soldiers and their 
guns in order to emerge The Unconquered! 

You can look into these subjects at 
the Museum research library, where our 
research coordinator can help you find the 
information you need. Please call ahead for 
appointments, so that we are better prepared 
to help you. Call 863-902-1113 and ask for 
the library. To see the historic guns, ask for a 
behind-the-scenes tour during your next visit 
to the Museum. Hope we see you soon. 


The following column was written by 
Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the June 
18, 1999 issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

O ver the years many people 
have asked me questions about 
our Tribe and what things were 
like in the old days. Why, just last week, 
I answered the telephone and a woman 
asked me what we Seminoles knew about 
Osceola. Not what was printed in books, 
but what we were told as 
children. Our oral history. 

When I was about eight 
or nine years old, my great- 
uncle Jimmy Gopher called 
me and my brother Howard 
together. He said he had 
something important to tell 
us. 

I was bom April 27, 

1923. Jimmy was my 
grandmother Mary Tiger’s 
brother. They didn’t keep 
records when he was bom, 
but he was probably born 
around 1880. Jimmy had 
heard the stories passed on to 
him from elders when he was a child, and 
he felt it was his job to pass those stories 
on to my brother and I. 

He told us that Osceola was a great 
leader, but that his real name was not 
Osceola. His name was Asse Yahola. But, 
he was called Osceola because the soldier 
couldn’t pronounce his real name so they 
cut it to Osceola. 

Osceola was a half-breed. His mother 
was a full Creek, Indian speaking lady of 
the Alligator Clan. But Osceola’s father 
was a white man. 

Perhaps my uncle told me and brother 
that because we were half-breeds. When 
we were bom, it was still against the 
Tribe’s mles to allow half-breed children 
to live, and our lives were threatened 
because of our mixed blood. Knowing 
Osceola was like us helped me to feel 
better about myself. 

Jimmy Gopher also said Osceola had 
two sisters, but they were in the group of 
Indians who had to walk to Oklahoma. He 
said that Osceola’s mother couldn’t let her 
only son stay behind, so she slipped away 


from the Trail of Tears and stayed with her 
son in Florida. 

By that time Osceola was leading the 
braves who were fighting white soldiers. 
Osceola could understand English well 
because of his late father. 

Osceola would pick a few of his 
fighters and go and listen to the soldiers’ 
plans from outside the fort. He would find 
out what plans they have and this is why 
he was able to be such a great leader. He 
knew where to make his 
stands and fight. 

It was said that 
Osceola could mn as 
swiftly as a deer and taught 
all the braves who were 
with him to do the same. 

Osceola also used 
Indian medicine in his 
fight. He had a few 
good Medicine Men put 
medicine together and used 
it on soldiers. Sometimes 
he would pretend to smoke 
it with the soldiers, and 
they would get sick. 

Jimmy said that 
another trick Osceola used was to lure 
the soldiers with campfires. He said that 
during the war, everyone would put out 
their fires so the soldiers couldn’t locate 
their camps. But, Osceola would instmct 
his braves to start a fire. This would draw 
the soldiers into an ambush. 

He said that Osceola was a very smart 
brave and led his braves well. Most all 
the leaders or chiefs depended on him and 
tmsted his leadership. But, when he was 
captured, the war didn’t go very well. 

But, if it wasn’t for him, the 250 
Seminoles who ran to hide in the 
Everglades might not have survived at 
all. That was the reason my uncle and my 
mother and all of us were still in Florida. 

That is what my great-uncle Jimmy 
Gopher passed on to me about Osceola. It 
may not be what educated people say in 
books. But, it was the way the story was 
passed down from one generation to the 
next. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s firearms collection includes its oldest firearm, a 1750’s French officer’s musket in the top of the photo, and below it, is the 
detail of gold inlay on a 19th century Spanish smoothbore percussion rifle. 


Seminole Restaurant Review 
Tropical Acres Steakhouse: 

A recommendation by Pete Hahn 




Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Florida Gulf Coast University intern Silas Pacheco, left, removes dirt and corrosion from a pistol. Museum Conservator Marlene Gray, right, applies 
protective wax to a rifle. 


USET honors 
President 
Cypress 

STAFF REPORT 


One of the first pieces of business at 
the United South and Eastern Tribes’ semi- 
annual meeting May 1 6 was a presentation 
to Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. President 
Mitchell Cypress. 

USET honored President Cypress for 
his service in the U.S. Army. 

USET President Brian Patterson 
presided over the meeting that was hosted 
by the Poarch Band of Creek Indians in 
Atmore, Alabama. Twenty-six Tribes were 
represented. 

The meeting featured the passing of 
the fire from Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indian Chief Phyliss Anderson to Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians Chairwoman 
Stephanie Bryan. 

Items on the three-day agenda included 
updates and reviews on Indian Health 
Service priorities, a discussion on the Indian 
Child Welfare Act, a new strategic alliance 
memorandum with the Small Business 
Administration and a segment on Native 
youth issues. 



BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE - Tropical 
Acres Steakhouse in Fort Lauderdale is 
celebrating its 65th anniversary, claiming to 
be the oldest steakhouse in South Florida. 
On March 23, my dinner guest was Mr. Pete 
Hahn. His wife had taken their children to 
church that night, so it ended up being a boys’ 
night out. 

The feel of the restaurant hasn’t change 
since I went there as a child with my parents. 
Despite a fire in part of the building in August 
2011, the ambience of the restaurant still 
has a warm and comfortable feeling. With 
celebrations, wedding receptions, family 
gatherings, anniversaries and other events, 
Tropical Acres has become an icon of great 
service and great-tasting food. 

My father used to say, “When you go to 
Tropical Acres, you must order their French 
onion soup. It’s an incredible tasting soup.” 
So to start my dinner - totally destroying my 
diet - for my appetizer I ordered the French 
onion soup and Pete ordered shrimp cocktail. 
I’ve had this soup many times at Tropical 
Acres and my father was right, it’s a very 
great-tasting soup. 

Pete was given five big jumbo shrimps 
for his appetizer and I could tell by the 
smile on his face that the shrimps were good 
because they vanished in a few moments. 

A nice, small house salad was served 
with a mixture of warm rolls and flatbread 
that prepared us for the main course. 

Pete ordered the lamb chops, medium 
rare. I ordered an eight-ounce filet mignon, 
medium. 

My nephew has a saying, “If it ain’t 
kicking, then it’s not worth eating.” 

The lamb chops were beautifully 
displayed with a baked potato and mint jelly. 



Gordon Wareham 

Shrimp cocktail at Tropical Acres Steakhouse. 


Pete, with a devilish grin, started his carnage 
of the lamb chops. 

When my filet mignon arrived to the 
table my mouth watered with anticipation as 
I soaked in the aroma of the seasoning amid 
the sizzling sound of the steak. When I sliced 
into the steak, it was perfectly cooked to a 
nice, pink center. With no consideration to 
my diet, I had a fully-loaded baked potato 
smothered with butter and sour cream and a 
mountain of bacon as my sides. 

I could tell by the silence at our table that 
our dinners met our satisfactions. 

We ended our dinner with dessert. I 
could not resist a slice of their famous key 
lime pie made with a graham cracker crust. 
The slice was divine. 

Pete had a slice of chocolate cake, and 
the only response I received from him was it 
was good as he devoured it. 

I asked him why he recommended 
Tropical Acres Steak House for this review 
and he said that when he was first dating his 

+ See REVIEW on page 9A 



Photo courtesy USET, Inc. 

President Mitchell Cypress addresses USET’s semi-annual meeting May 16 in Atmore, Ala. 


Gordon Wareham 

Pete Hahn gets ready to enjoy his main course at Tropical Acres Steakhouse in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Aaron Tommie 


Youngsters in the The Seminole Youth Chef Program get ready to bake during the session’s graduation 
day May 10 in Hollywood. 


Young chefs graduate 
from cooking program 


BYAARONTOMMJf 

Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Youth Chef program has allowed Tribal 
and community youngsters to be part of 
a creative culinary experience aimed at 
promoting healthier lifestyles within the 
community. On May 10, a graduation was 
held to commemorate the end of the cooking 
program’s successful inaugural session that 
featured eleven young chefs in the first 
graduating class. 

“It’s been a good experience,” said 
Francine Osceola, Tribal member community 
advisor, who helped develop the program. 

Osceola said the program was created to 
serve as an alternative to sports. Hollywood 
Councilman Chris Osceola supported the 
idea of the community’s youth cooking, and 
steps were taken to bring it to fruition with 
the collaboration of the Hollywood Boys & 
Girls Club and the community’s Health and 
Culture departments. 

“It’s a whole different thing compared to 
how it was for us as kids,” said Phil Bowers, 
the father of Alyssa Bowers, one of the chefs 
in the 7-to- 11 -years-old cooking class. “For 
them to have other options [besides sports] 
is good.” 

The session also featured cooking 
classes for ages 12 to 18. 

Originally slated to only take place 
in March, the classes were extended into 
April because of positive reception from the 
Hollywood community. From March 8 to 
April 14, two-hour classes were held in the 
culture department’s kitchen every Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

With the assistance of nutritionists, and 
culinary school graduates, the young chefs 
were taught safety techniques, exposed to 
new foods, and learned healthier eating 
habits over the six-week program. They 
prepared and cooked meals such as frybread, 
Indian tacos, oatmeal pancakes, beef stew 
and chili. 

For the graduation, which also served 
as the session’s final class, cupcakes were 
on the menu. CHES educator Lauren Goas 
divided the chefs into groups as nutritionists 
Joel Palau and Jillian Guralski, Tatiana 
Barrios from the Boys & Girls Club, and 
Kristi Hinote and Tomasina Gilliam from 
the Health Department assisted the chefs 


with measurements, baking, and other tasks 
needed to prepare the foods. Bryan Granie, 
Dawna Bell, and Suzanne Davis from the 
Boys & Girls Club and Health Departments, 
respectively, showed their support as well. 

Donned in aprons, the young chefs 
prepared two versions of cupcakes (ultimate 
vanilla and classic vanilla) which were 
accompanied with a creamy chocolate 
frosting, all made on site. Smiles, laughs, 
and excitement filled the room as they 
meticulously prepared the cupcakes. 

“I feel excited because I always wanted 
to be a chef, and now I am,” Brian Billie Jr., 
8, said. “They’re really good,” he said when 
asked about the cupcakes. 

After the cupcakes finished baking, Goas 
directed the chefs to a DVD presentation 
that documented their experiences over the 
course of the program. They also received 
books with photographs that further shared 
other moments. Surveys and questionnaires 
based on healthy eating and the classes were 
given to the graduates. 

“I feel excited because 
I always wanted to be a 
chef, and now I am.” 

—Brian Billie Jr., 8 


Because of its success, the chef program 
will expand. Palau will work with the Senior 
Center to develop an equivalent program 
for the seniors. The chef program will be 
incorporated into the summer program for 
the youth at the Seminole Estates clubhouse. 
There is a desire to have the program return 
in the fall. 

Francine Osceola said she would like 
the program to include cooking competitions 
and for the youth to cook meals for the 
community meetings and other events that 
could showcase their culinary skills and 
talents. She was pleased with the program’s 
progression and the lessons the youth 
learned. 

“If they can make something at home, 
they’ll never go hungry,” Osceola said. 


Tribe hosts regional 
agricultural youth summit 



Photo courtesy of Yolanda Gore 

Students gather for a group photo at the Lake Placid Camp and Conference Center during the Southeastern Native Youth in Food and Agriculture Leadership 
Summit. From left, back row: David Anderson (Eastern Band of Cherokee), Trevor Thomas (Seminole), Xena Willis (Mississippi Choctaw), Cy McMillian 
(Mississippi Choctaw), Nick Billie (Msvkoke), Allen Sockey (Mississippi Choctaw), Heloha Hickman (Choctaw/Navajo), Terrell Bell (Mississippi Choctaw). 
Middle row: Courtney Gore (Seminole), Sarah Mills (Poarch Band of Creek Indians), Ciena Fedor (Lumbee), Veronica Britt (Lumbee), Mackenize Martinez 
(Choctaw-Apache Tribe of Ebarb), Kelsey Ducheneaux (Cheyenne River Sioux), Lea Zeise (Oneida Nation of Wisconsin). 

Front Row: Eve Billie (Msvkoke), Erica Samples (Choctaw- Apache Tribe of Ebarb), Deeshaya Jefferson (Mississippi Choctaw), Madison Dixon (Mississippi 
Choctaw). 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 


LAKE PLACID, Fla. — The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida hosted the first Southeastern 
Native Youth in Food and Agriculture 
Leadership Summit at the Lake Placid Camp 
and Conference Center. The event is the result 
of a collaboration between the Indigenous 
Food and Agriculture Initiative, the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the Intertribal Agriculture 
Council. The purpose was to bring together 
Native youth, ages 15 to 18, representing 
Tribes from the Southeastern region of the 
U.S. to learn more about the food systems 
and agricultural production issues they may 
face as the next generation of food producers. 

“This truly was a gathering of leaders 
among Indian Country,” Kelsey Ducheneaux, 
youth program coordinator, said. “These 
youth have shifted gears. They did not dwell 
on the statistics which plague Indian Country, 
but joined forces in outlining how we can turn 
the tides and again be sovereign in our foods. 
I’m incredibly grateful to the Seminole Tribe 
for the key support in such an outstanding 
event.” 

During the event, 16 youth from nine 
Southeastern Tribes learned about how to 
improve their communities as they tackled 
discussions about the challenges facing Indian 
Country’s food and agriculture systems. 
Students visited with leaders representing 
more than eight organizations working to 
address these issues, identify solutions, and 
collaborate in efforts to initiate change upon 
their return home. 

Students witnessed modern food and 
agricultural practices during their tour of the 
Brighton Reservation’s agricultural and food 
production operations, including their citrus 
grove, beef cooperative and sugarcane fields. 

The regional summit was derived from 
the Native Youth in Food and Agriculture 



Photo courtesy of Kelsey Ducheneaux 

Students gather for a meal at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena on the Brighton Reservation following their 
tour of the Seminole beef cooperative, citrus groves, sugar cane fields, and a sightseeing stop at Lake 
Okeechobee. Back table: David Anderson (Eastern Band of Cherokee), Deeshaya Jefferson (Mississippi 
Choctaw), Madison Dixon (Mississippi Choctaw), Lea Zeise (Oneida Nation of Wisconson). Front table: 
Heloha Hickman (Choctaw/Navajo), Terrell Bell (Mississippi Choctaw), Allen Sockey (Mississippi 
Choctaw), Erica Mills (Chaperone - Poarch Band of the Creek Indians). 


Summer Leadership Summits hosted by the 
initiative and held annually at the University 
of Arkansas School of Law. This national 
summit draws nearly 100 Native youth 
from nearly 50 Tribes for a 10-day intensive 
workshop about food and agriculture history, 
practices and law in Indian Country. It 


features speakers and presenters from across 
Indian Country, including representatives 
from Native food businesses, food producers, 
and tribal and federal governments. 


Be prepared for hurricane season 


♦ REVIEW 

From page 8A 

wife, Rossana Hahn, this was one of the first 
places he took her on their courtship. 

I also asked if there is an additional dish 
that he would recommend to Tribal citizens 
and he suggested the porterhouse steak. He 
said that most dinners will cost between $25 
and $35 a person. 

For me, the best memory I have of 
Tropical Acres is when my father brought me 
to celebrate my graduation for high school 
with some of the people who supported me. 

Great food, great memories and great 
friends, and if you try Tropical Acres 
hopefully you can have a great experience, 
too. 

Tropical Acres Steakhouse is located at 
2500 Griffin Road in Fort Lauderdale. For 
reservations call 954-989-2500.Their menu 
is on their website at www.tropicalacres. 
com. 

This has been your Seminole Review 
on Restaurants. If a Seminole has a 
recommendation for a restaurant that he 
or she would love for their fellow Tribal 
citizens to know about, please message me 
through the Seminole Tribune. Rules to the 
review are: The Seminole Tribune does not 
pay for the meal, photographs will be taken 
but not while you are eating and questions 
will be asked. 


SUB MITTED BY B OB LAME NDOLA 
Florida Dept, of Health in Broward County 

One of these years, South Florida will 
be visited by another hurricane. Count on 
it. The region is overdue since Wilma 
arrived as a Category 3 storm in October 
2005. 

As Hurricane Season starts on June 1 
and ends November 30, now is the time to 
get ready. Nothing eases stress during an 
emergency like having many of the details 
and decisions resolved in advance. Here 
are some tips for getting prepared from 
the Florida Department of Health: 

Make an emergency plan: It 
should include, a) All members of your 
household, b) Special medical conditions, 
c) When and to where you would 
evacuate, d) Special transportation needs, 
e) Emergency meeting place, f) An out-of- 


♦ VIOLENCE 

From page 2A 


former assistant secretary of Indian affairs 
for President Barack Obama, says a lack 
of resources, authority and finances for 
tribes to police themselves and a lack of 
community involvement in the criminal 
justice system contribute to crime on 
Indian reservations. 


town contact who everyone can call to stay 
in touch, and g) Pet plan. 

Gather emergency supplies: a) A gallon 
of water per person for 7 days, b) Non- 
perishable foods such as canned meat, fish, 
veggies, fruits and nuts, c) Can opener, 
disposable plates and utensils, and d) 
Matches and cooking gel. 

Stock up on medical 
needs: a) 30 day supply of 
prescription medications 
from your doctor, b) Over the 
counter pain reliever, antacids, 
anti-diarrheal medicine and 
children’s medicine, c) List of 
all medications and essential 
medical devices, e) Physician 
contact number, and f) Blood 
type and allergies for all 
household members. 


Recently, lack of funding closed down 
the only domestic violence shelter for women 
and children in the northern Navajo Nation. 
Perhaps this is an area that can be addressed 
with casino profits if it’s not already. 

In response to Ashlynne’s death and to 
address an eight-hour delay in an Amber 
Alert being issued after her family reported 
her missing, Tribal President Russell Begaye 
announced that he has created a task force 
to establish a new tribal alert system to 


Assemble a first-aid kit with sterile 
bandages, cleansing agent, safety pins, 
gauze pads, scissors, sewing needle, moist 
towelettes and tape. 

Collect essential data in a waterproof 
container. A) Contact information for 
property insurer, official emergency 
agencies, family and friends, 
b) Credit card and bank 
information, c) Portable 
computer storage device 
with electronic copies of 
mortgage, home deed, car 
title, etc. c) Instructions for 
shutting off utilities, and d) 
Pet health records. 

List your major home 
belongings and back it up 
with photos. 

2016 special consideration: Mosquito 


notify Navajos of abductions and other 
emergencies. 

San Juan Chapter President Rick Nez 
says he hopes the tragedy of Ashlynne’s 
death will spur the community to action: 
“It’s not a time to falter and look the other 
way. This is a time to straighten knees and 
stand up for our children.” 

There is no easy fix, but it is imperative 
that the Navajo Nation and surrounding 
communities make a serious attempt at 


Protection. To prevent the spread of Zika 
Virus and other diseases passed by mosquito 
bites, follow the practice of “Drain and 
Cover.” Get rid of all standing water in and 
around your house, use repellent with DEET 
or other effective substance, wear long 
pants and sleeves when outdoors, and repair 
broken screens on windows and doors. 

More emergency information: Florida 
Emergency Preparedness Guide in English, 
Spanish, Creole and large print. http://www. 
floridahealth.gov/programs-and-services/ 
emergency-preparedness-and-response/ 
prepare-yourself/current-hazards/hurricane- 
info.html 

More mosquito protection information: 
http://www.floridahealth.gov and https:// 
www.youtube.com/user/fldoh/videos 


addressing this pervasive problem and the 
underlying factors that contribute to it. 

It is time to end this circle of violence. 

This editorial first appeared in the 
Albuquerque Journal. It was written by 
members of the editorial board and is 
unsigned as it represents the opinion of the 
newspaper rather than the writers. 


Florida 

HEALTH 


Broward County 
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Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

STORY DAYS: Carol Cypress speaks to visitors about growing up in her grandfather’s camp on 
Big Cypress during Seminole Story Days at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress May 7. 
The event included a Seminole War hand-to-hand combat demonstration by Big Cypress Martial 
Arts, 17th and 18th century weapons demonstrations complete with a cracker horse, curated 
tours of the museum’s Struggle for Survival and Oral History. More than 300 people attended. 


Kevin Johnson 

SOFTBALL LAUNCH: Andre Baker, from Seminole Elementary School, 
competes in the softball throw competition in the Okeechobee 
County track and field meet May 6 at Okeechobee High School. 


Photo courtesy Joe Collins 

FISHING CHAMPION: Brian Aldridge holds the Sam Nelson Big Bass Award 
he won for reeling in the most pounds of bass at the Take-A-Kid Fishing 
Tournament May 14 in Big Cypress. Brian also captured the overall Seminole 
Sportsman Triple Crown Fishing Series with 30.64 pounds. He edged Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, who finished runner-up with 28.10 pounds. On 
the kids side at the May 14 event, Maleah Smith finished first; Reilly Jumper 
was second. 


Beverly Bidney 

READY TO RIDE: Blevyns Jumper and Jobe Johns wait for their events 
at the EIRA Rodeo at the Chupco Youth Ranch April 23. The rodeo was 
a first for the Fort Pierce Reservation. 


Photo courtesy of Seminole Hard Rock Casino & Hotel Hollywood 

FLEET WEEK: Mary Anne Gray, president of Broward Navy Days, and Bill Wright, presi- 
dent of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Hollywood, help start Fleet Week activi- 
ties May 2 during the All Hands on Deck Welcoming ceremony at Paradise Live. 


Photo courtesy of Melissa Sherman 

MARCHING FOR A CAUSE: Seminole Pathways’ Team Seminole won 5th place in the March 
for Babies April 2 at Flagler Park in Okeechobee. The March of Dimes event raised $42,000. 


Aaron Tommie 

A ROCKIN’ BURGER: Server Charleen Gonzalez poses with 
the Hard Rock Cafe’s award-winning Hickory BBQ Bacon 
Cheeseburger on May 27 at the Hard Rock in Hollywood. 
The burger won Best Burger in the Bar and Grill category 
May 13 at the Riverwalk Burger Battle in Fort Lauderdale. 


Beverly Bidney 

SHADE SEEKERS: With warm conditions during the EIRA rodeo at Chupco Ranch in 
Fort Pierce April 23, spectators find respite in the shade of an umbrella as they 
watch the action. 
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Beverly Bidney 

FLIGHT SCHOOL: A young osprey comes in for a landing in its nest near Lake Okeechobee as a 
sibling watches May 11. The young birds appeared ready to leave for good, but continued to return 
after a few minutes of flying in high circles above the nest. 




Beverly Bidney 

SAY CHEESE - Billie Swamp Safari employees brought critters to inform and entertain seniors at the 
tribalwide culture day in Immokalee April 13. Here, an alligator snapping turtle weighing 200-250 
pounds, smiles for the crowd. 


Beverly Bidney 

GATHERING IN NEW MEXICO: Louise Osceola, Jon Ross Billie, Claudia Doctor and Henry Jumper Jr. wait in line to get into the Gathering 
of Nations in Albuquerque April 30. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


South Dakota school 
welcomes Education Secretary 

PINE RIDGE, S.D. -U S. Secretary 
of Education John King visited Red Cloud 
Indian School in South Dakota on May 12. 
King joined more than 150 federal officials, 
Native educators, administrators, students 
and tribal leaders in a daylong forum on the 
state of Native education. 

The discussion, organized by the 
White House Initiative on American 
Indian and Alaska Native Education, has 
convened several forums this year on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation to explore new 
ways to improve educational outcomes 
for American Indian and Alaska Native 
students. 

“He took time to tour our campus, visit 
our classrooms, and speak directly with our 
students and teachers about the challenges 
they’ve faced and the extraordinary 
things they’ve accomplished. We hope 
Red Cloud’s story and our innovative, 
holistic approach can help inform efforts to 
strengthen Native education nationwide,” 
said Fr. George Winzenburg, S.J., Red 
Cloud president, in a school press release. 

Secretary King addressed those 
gathered on the importance of providing 
all Native students with a competitive 
education that prepares them for advanced 
studies, successful careers, and healthy 
live. 

“It’s powerfully important for teachers 
to be prepared, to be culturally responsive 
in their classrooms, to understand kids’ 
language and cultural experiences and to 
build that into their instruction,” Secretary 
King said. “That’s part of what happens 
here at Red Cloud and it’s part of what’s 
helping Red Cloud to support young people 
who have a vision for their future and an 
optimism about their future.” 

On a tour of Red Cloud’s high 
school, King visited classrooms and was 
personally briefed about Red Cloud’s 
Lakota Language Project (LLP), the 
nation’s first comprehensive K-12 Lakota 
language curriculum. He participated in a 
roundtable discussion with students. 

“He spoke with students about their 
own experiences at Red Cloud, about 
the importance of incorporating Lakota 
language and culture in their education, 
and about what they believe can be done 
to strengthen educational systems on 
the reservation and across the country,” 
according to the press release. 

- redcloudschool.org 


BIA may deny recognition 
for Georgia Cherokees 

WASHINGTON - According to 
a notice recently published in the Federal 
Register, the Georgia Tribe of Eastern 
Cherokees has not met all seven mandatory 
criteria for federal Tribal recognition. 

Although the group was able to 
document descent from the historic 
Cherokee Nation, Acting Assistant 
Secretary-Indian Affairs Larry Roberts 
(Oneida) said they “have not been identified 
as an Indian entity since 1900, did not 
demonstrate their existence as a distinct 
Indian community since historical times 
and have not maintained an autonomous 
political organization since historical 
times,” according to Indianz.com. 

For these reasons, it is very likely 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will deny 
the Georgians’ application for federal 
recognition when it comes to a vote this 
fall. 

“The petitioner claims to have evolved 
from the pre-Removal Cherokee Nation 
and to represent a specific Cherokee family 
that did not remove westward with the Tribe 
in the 19th century,” the BIA proposed 
finding notice reads. “The vast majority of 
the petitioner’s members identify descent 
from Rachel Martin, a Cherokee woman, 
her husband Daniel Davis, and primarily 
their three children who remained near 
Dahlonega, Georgia, after the Cherokee 
Nation removed to Indian Territory in the 
1830s.” 

In 1978, the Georgia group was among 
the first to submit a petition for federal 
recognition and plans to respond to the 
BIA’s proposed finding by Nov. 9, before a 
final determination is issued. 

Historically, it has been difficult for 
petitioners to reverse a negative proposed 
finding. In fact, only the Mohegan Tribe 
(1994) and the Samish Nation (1996) have 
succeeded in that manner. 

- IndianZ news 

FSU student leaders oppose 
headdresses at sports events 

TALLAHASSEE - Florida State 
University’s student government passed a 
resolution in April requesting that Native 
American headdresses be banned from 
school sporting events. The resolution 
expresses the student government’s stance 
on the controversial issue, but is not, as 
many jumped to assume, the new official 
policy at FSU sporting events. 

“The resolution is a very thoughtful 
and reasonable request from the Student 
Senate. We appreciate the motivation 


behind it, as well as the tone,” Florida 
State assistant vice president Browning 
Brooks said in a statement to CBS Sports. 
“The administration will give this careful 
thought and consider some ideas to 
promote additional cultural sensitivity by 
our students and fans.” 

According to FSUNews.com, 
Resolution 1 5 passed with an overwhelming 
vote of 27-4 (five abstentions). The 
measure insists “the wearing of any Native 
American headdresses shall no longer be 
permitted into athletic arenas at FSU.” 

The resolution further states that its 
purpose is to continue “cultivating and 
maintaining a strong relationship” with 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida amid the 
Tribe expressing “its distaste for this 
appropriation of culture.” The report also 
points out that the headdresses adorned by 
most fans are “closer to those worn by the 
Plains region Tribes, such as the Sioux, 
rather than those of the Seminole Tribe.” 

The resolution sparked controversy 
when FSUNews.com reported that there 
would be a ban on headdresses at Doak 
Campbell Stadium and other athletic 
venues. Florida State, however, was quick 
to confirm that the university has no plans 
to change its stadium policy regarding 
headgear anytime soon. 

- CBS Sports.com 

Senecas change mind, 
change development plan 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. - 

They said they weren’t going to do it. 

A tax-free gas station and smoke shop 
were not going to be part of their casino, 
which opened in 2002 on 50 acres of prime 
real estate. 

Then, with the Niagara Falls Reporter 
newspaper looking on, late last month the 
Seneca Nation of Indians broke ground 
for its new gas station and smoke shop 
on Niagara Street, “very near the site of 
the old Pizza Hut restaurant that was put 
out of business when the state gave the 
Seneca Nation the land,” editorialized the 
newspaper 

What is going on here? 

“Determining the future use and 
development of our sovereign lands is 
the right and responsibility of the Seneca 
Nation,” said Seneca Nation of Indians 
president Mo John Sr., as quoted in the 
Falls Reporter. “This project is in keeping 
with those sovereign rights as recognized 
by the federal government. Furthermore, 
we believe it can be a catalyst for additional 
development along the Niagara Street 
corridor. 

“We aim to be a good neighbor and a 
strong partner.” 

The Niagara USA Chamber of 
Commerce, Niagara County’s leading 
business advocacy organization, has come 
out strongly against the plan to open the 
24-bay gas station on sovereign land within 
the city of Niagara Falls. 

“While we respect the rights of a 
sovereign nation, the negative impact that 
a tax-free gas station would have on local 
convenience stores, businesses and the 
city and county would be devastating,” a 
prepared statement from the organization 
stated. 

Others are opposed as well, including 
numerous nearby small businesses that fear 
the competition from the Seneca project. 

“There is nearly a $5 difference in the 
price of a pack of cigarettes between New 
York retailers and Native American smoke 
shops,” the Niagara USA Chamber’s 
statement read. “While the merits of New 
York’s tax policy can be debated, local 
retailers are caught in the middle. While 
they must comply with New York state 
regulations, their neighbor can conduct 
business virtually unimpeded by such 
burdensome regulations and taxes. This is 
simply unfair.” 

-niagarafallsreporter. com 

Indian Country domestic 
violence on the rise 

Sells, Ariz. - a new study 
by advocacy group “Futures Without 
Violence” warns of a continuing increase 
in domestic violence toward women and 
children on Native American reservations. 

“American Indian women living on 
Indian reservations experience unique 
challenges that intensify the epidemic 
of violence against them. Accurate 
statistical data quantifying incidences of 
violence against women on reservations, 
or Indian country, is in small quantity. 
Comprehensive data on violence against 
women under tribal jurisdiction does not 
exist since no federal or Indian agency nor 
organization systematically collects this 
information,” according to the study, which 
is titled “The Facts on Violence Against 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native Women.” 

“Data on crime in Indian country is 
also lacking,” the study continued. “This 
is partially due to the underreporting of 
crimes to tribal authorities and partly due 
to underreporting to the federal authorities. 
While a comprehensive survey of the 
devastation caused by violence against 
American Indian women remains elusive, 
the glimpse that emerges from existing data 


collection is grim. The scope of this data 
collection examines violence committed 
against American Indian women and issues 
around the effectiveness of the local, state 
and federal responses.” 

“It is pretty prevalent,” Shannon Jose, 
who works at a domestic shelter on the 
Tohono O’odham Nation, told Arizona 
Public Media. “When we look at Indian 
Country, when we look at the statistics 
around domestic violence and sexual 
assault, we do have the highest rate.” 

Every day Jose makes the rounds 
and checks on women who may be at risk 
of domestic violence. She said Native 
American women are twice as likely to be 
sexually assaulted than any other race. 

- Arizona Public Media, 
www.futureswithoutviolence. org 

Jewell welcomes Blackfeet 
land buy-back 

BROWNING, Mont. - U S 

Secretary of the Interior Sally Jewell 
stood on an elevated platform before 
about 100 Blackfeet Tribal members, land 
conservation workers, and the media, 
recently, to announce that the federal 
Land Buy-Back Program is coming to 
the Blackfeet, where, one could say, the 
program actually began. 

“I can’t think of a better place to be, 
nor a more wonderful group of people to 
be with today, than to be with you here, in 
the Blackfeet Nation to celebrate moving 
forward from a period of time in our 
history that presented many challenges. 
Challenges that we are not going to undue 
overnight, but we are certainly committed 
to undoing over time,” Jewell said. 

The U. S. Land Buy-Back Program 
for Tribal nations implements the land 
consolidation component of the Cobell 
Settlement, which provided billions in 
“buy-back funds” to purchase fractional 
interests in trust or restricted land from 
willing sellers at fair market value. 
Consolidated interests are immediately 
restored to tribal trust ownership for uses 
benefiting the reservation community 
and tribal members. (There are currently 
approximately 245,000 owners of nearly 
three million fractional interests across 
Indian Country who are eligible to 
participate in the Buy-Back Program.) 

Noting the settlement, Jewell 
promised to change the future of the 
federal government’s relationship with 
Indian country. 

“We hope that that says, let’s bury 
the sins of the past, of which there were 
many, of the federal government in not 
upholding its trust and treaty obligations to 
the nation’s first people,” she said. 

Blackfeet Business Council Chairman 
Harry Barnes told Montana Public Radio 
that the old law created problems for Native 
communities all across the country. 

“The goal of the Allotment Act was 
to create individual Indians, thereby 
eliminating the need for a Tribe. But 
they didn’t realize the mess they created, 
because the inheritance laws are such that 
if a person doesn’t have a will, then [the 
land] is equally split. So now we have one- 
acre lots that get a hundred names on it,” 
he said. 

- Montana Public Radio 

Gathering of Nations must 
find new home 

ALBURQUEQUE, N.M. - The 

legendary Gathering of Nations (GON) 
Powwow will no longer be hosted by the 
University of New Mexico. 

After more than three decades, the 
costs of hosting Indian Country’s largest 
event, at the WisePies Arena “Pit” on 
campus, became too great, the university 
declared in a statement four days after the 
conclusion of the 33rd annual Powwow. 

“The decision is both financial and 
operational. At a time when the university is 
facing tough budgetary constraints, hosting 
the Powwow had become prohibitively 
costly to our athletic department, as well 
as risk services, police and security, and 
other university operations,” according to 
the statement. 

The GON was booted less than a 
month after Native American students and 
advocates launched official complaints 
describing the university’s official 
seal - which shows a conquistador and 
frontiersman - as racist and promoting 
colonialism, so says the student 
organization Kiva Club and local leadership 
group Red Nation, according to reports by 
the Associated Press. 

“I saw it, and I was like, ‘Is this really 
true?”’ Nick Estes, the doctoral student 
leading the protest, told the AP. “(Racism) 
is my interpretation of what that actually 
means. I actually couldn’t believe it. I 
didn’t actually think that this was a real 
thing that the University of New Mexico 
would be doing.” 

“The Powwow has a rich tradition 
that UNM has shared for more than 30 
years,” UNM executive vice president 
David Harris said in a press release. “We 
understand that other venues, such as Expo 
New Mexico, have expressed an interest 
in hosting future events, and we offer our 


support in helping make the transition to a 
new site.” 

Mayor Richard Berry said he will work 
with Powwow organizers to find a new 
venue. The city estimates the economic 
impact from the event to be $20 million. 

“I have every reason to believe we will 
find a way to keep this great event here in 
our city, and at this point I don’t have any 
information they are leaving,” Berry told 
The Albuquerque Journal. 

This year’s event drew more than 
100,000 people to Albuquerque, including 
about 3,000 dancers, drummers and singers 
from across America’s Indian Country. 

- Indianz.com 

Navajo Code Talker dies at 92 

GRANTS, N.M. - Navajo Code 
Talker Bill Toledo passed on May 5 at the 
age of 92. The U.S. Marine veteran was 
buried at the National Cemetery in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

“Each year we lose more members 
of our oldest generation, the “Greatest 
Generation” men and women who grew 
up during the Great Depression, fought 
in World War II and went on to parent the 
Baby Boomer generation that followed,” 
wrote author Megan Winkler in an essay 
published by the Alternative Daily. 
“Among this generation is a group of 
true heroes, the Native American “Code 
Talkers,” key participants in the U.S. war 
effort whose language skills proved vital in 
the heat of battle. With an estimated 40 to 
70 of the original Code talkers still around, 
we still have time to honor these heroes 
before they leave us.” 

Toledo was bom March 28, 1924 
in Torreon, New Mexico on the eastern 
Navajo reservation. He joined the military 
in 1942 and served in the Pacific corridor 
during World War II. He spent three years 
as a Code Talker in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Toledo’s daughter, Sharon Webb, 
said her father never disclosed he was a 
Code Talker in the war until she and her 
mother, Louise Jose, of Laguna Pueblo, 
discovered his honorary discharge papers 
in 1972, which noted he was a Code Talker. 
Webb said her father became active in the 
Navajo Code Talker Association and that 
he traveled across the world to talk about 
the Code Talkers. 

Webb shared several stories her father 
told her before his death, including an 
account where he was mnning from a sniper 
while delivering a message and was later 
teased by his fellow soldiers that he should 
have played football because of the way he 
dodged the bullets. In another instance, he 
was captured by his fellow Marines, who 
thought he was a Japanese soldier. But 
when fellow soldiers asked a commander 
if he should be shot, the commander told 
them he was a U.S. Marine. 

Toledo was assigned a bodyguard 
from that point on. 

He was honored with several medals 
for his service, according to his daughter. 

After his service, Toledo attended 
vocational school at Haskell Indian School 
and left with a vocation in auto mechanics. 
He worked in the uranium mills in Cibola 
Co. until 1985 and retired when his wife, 
Louise, died. 

Toledo’s children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren sang the Marine Corps 
Hymn for him on his deathbed. 

- KOB.com, Alternative Daily 

Panther death toll reaches 
21 in Southwest Florida 

OCHOPEE -- A young male panther 
carcass was discovered recently on State 
Road 29, victim of a vehicle collision near 
the road’s intersection with Tamiami Trail 
in Collier County. 

The panther was the 21st panther 
killed in Southwest Florida so far in 2016, 
the 1 8th lost to a vehicular collision, and the 
10th panther lost in Collier County alone. 

Two months prior to reaching the 
year’s halfway mark, Southwest Florida 
has already seen exactly one-half of last 
year’s total panther deaths. 

Declared a federally endangered 
species in 1967, the panther faces 
enormous and expanding challenges. 
Human population growth, ongoing land 
development and an ever-increasing 
number of personal and commercial 
vehicles are resulting in numerous Florida 
panther deaths. 

-LeeHerald. com 

Louisiana Tribe world’s first 
climate refugees 

ISLE DE JEAN CHARLES, La. - 

This narrow Terrebonne Parish ridge of 
land has supported members of the state- 
recognized Biloxi-Chitimacha-Choctaw 
Indians of southeastern Louisiana for 
generations. The ancestors of the 60 or so 
current residents are buried in the island’s 
cemetery. But the land is now waterlogged, 
dying as it drowns in salt and sinks into the 
swamp, 98 per cent of its former 22,000 
acres swallowed away. 

Where hurricanes have tried, global 
warming, salt water intrusion, loggers 
and oil companies cutting channels into 
the strip and the rising sea levels have 



succeeded. Statewide, Louisiana loses a 
land mass the size of Manhattan every year. 

“We’re going to lose all our heritage, 
all our culture,” Biloxi-Chitimacha- 
Choctaw Chief Albert Naquin cried to The 
New York Times, recently. “It’s all going 
to be history.” 

Since 2010, however, the Isle de Jean 
Charles community have worked with The 
Lowlander Center and a team of experts 
in hazard mitigation, climate adaptation, 
community planning, architecture, 
and other relevant fields, to develop a 
customized plan for resettlement guided 
by local knowledge, the Tribe ’s’s values, 
and with the hope of providing a model for 
other communities threatened by coastal 
erosion. 

Now, with the release of $48 million in 
National Disaster Resilience Competition 
(NDRC) funds to the State of Louisiana 
earmarked towards the landmark Isle de 
Jean Charles Resettlement Project, new 
hope has arisen that the long overdue 
community-led and locally informed 
process of resettlement is finally underway. 

This will be the first resettlement plan 
in the world prompted by climate change. 
The program will seek to move the island’s 
residents to drier land where no community 
yet exists. All of the funds have to be spent 
by 2022. 

The Tribe’s ancestors moved to Isle 
de Jean Charles to escape Andrew Jackson 
and his Indian Removal Act in the 1830s. 
Fishing and subsistence farming supported 
the Tribe for decades — both economies 
terminally ill from environmental 
degradation and erosion of coastal areas. 
A semi-abandoned village protrudes from 
eroding wetlands beyond South Louisiana’s 
main levee systems. Oil drilling, logging 
and the Army Corps of Engineers’ levee 
building on the Mississippi River have 
hurried the erosion of the wetlands, as sea 
level rise and intense hurricanes such as 
Katrina (2005) take their tolls. 

In the 1950s, the island was 11 miles 
long and five miles wide. Today it stretches 
a quarter-mile wide and two miles long. 
Recent coastal restoration measures have 
not been able to salvage the island and it 
was not included within the Louisiana State 
Master Plan nor Morganza to the Gulf — a 
72-mile authorized levee currently under 
construction for the Mexico Hurricane 
Protection Project. 

“We see this as setting a precedent 
for the rest of the country, the rest of the 
world,” said Marion McFadden, who is 
running the Isle de Jean Charles program 
at the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), which administers 
the NRDC funds. 

Climate change could displace 
between 50 and 200 million people by 
2050, according to the United Nations 
Institute for Environment and Human 
Security and the International Organization 
for Migration. Most of the refugees are 
likely to be farmers and fishermen whose 
livelihoods depend on their environments. 

Residents will not be forced to leave, 
but administrators say it is not worth 
rebuilding roads and infrastructure on the 
island because of the risk of flooding and 
rising sea levels. Where the community 
will go now has not yet been determined. 

“I’ve lived my whole life here, and I’m 
going to die here,” says Hilton Chaisson, 
who raised 1 0 sons on the island and wants 
his 26 grandchildren to know the same 
life of living off the land. He admitted to 
the New York Times that the flooding has 
worsened during his lifetime, but said, “we 
always find a way.” 

Honolulu and Miami are also in 
trouble. If Honolulu’s Ala Wai Canal were 
to flood, more than 100,000 people would 
be affected. 

“We can’t turn this around,” said 
Interior Secretary Sally Jewell, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor. “We can 
stem the increase in temperature, we can 
stem some of the effect, perhaps, if we 
act on climate. But the changes are under 
way and they are very rapid. We will have 
climate refugees.” 

-RT.com, 

csmonitor.com, nytimes.com 

Yuroks to scale back 
salmon fishery 

KLAMATH, Calif. - Responding to 
a decline in wild spring Chinook salmon 
in the Klamath- Trinity Basin — especially 
those from the South Fork Trinity River - 
which Tribal officials believe are following 
a trend toward extirpation, as well as 
concern about the health and status of 
green sturgeon, the Yurok Tribal Council 
has adopted stringent spring fishing 
regulations, including a four-day per week 
closure. 

“Closing the fishery is never an easy 
decision for our Council, especially when 
similar efforts aren’t made by others that 
harvest these imperiled stocks,” said 
Thomas P. O’Rourke Sr., Chairman of the 
Yurok Tribe. 

- Yurok Tribal Council Press release 

Compiled by special projects reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher 
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Education 4 


Education 
as students 


outside the classroom 
learn from Public Works 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Public Works 
Department welcomed Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students and seniors to its 
Brighton facility May 19 for an insider’s 
look at what the department does to ensure 
award-winning water flows through Brighton 
faucets. 

The Brighton water treatment plant won 
first place in March in the Best Tasting Water 
Competition in Florida’s District 8, which 
includes six counties in Central Florida. The 
tours of the facility were in conjunction with 
National Public Works Week, started in 1960 
by the American Public Works Association 
to educate the public on the importance of 
public works in daily life. 

One of the purposes for the school tour 
was to inform the students about the variety 
of employment opportunities in the public 
works field, including jobs for scientists, 
engineers, heavy equipment operators and 
more. 

“Giving students this exposure gives 
them the idea they can make a decent living 
at this,” said Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr. “But they still need to know 
how to read, write and do a little math. For 
those who are going to college, I’d like to 
see a lot of engineers, accountants, school 
teachers and police officers.” 

As students from sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades toured the water treatment 
plant they learned bottled water isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be. 

You may think you are drinking water 
right from a spring, but all bottled water 
comes through a plant like this one,” said 
plant operations manager Juan Mata. “It 
isn’t regulated by the Food and Drug 
Administration so it can stay in a warehouse 
or outside for a long time. If you ever drank 
water that tasted like plastic it’s because the 
plastic leeches into the water over time.” 

Mata explained the plant’s micro 
filtration system, which clears the water of 
solids such as silt and clay as well as bacteria 
and viruses. The students learned about the 
computer program that monitors the water 
treatment process. They also toured the 
emergency shower and eye wash room and 
saw what water looks like when it comes 
into the facility and how it is measured for 
purity before it leaves. 

“This is some of the best drinking water 
you can have,” Joshua Niemann, water plant 
operator, told eighth-graders. “We are state- 
of-the-art and do thorough testing to ensure 
the high quality. I’d put it up against any 
water in the country.” 

Brighton has more than 60 miles of 
water main piping and pumps about 390,000 
gallons per day of raw water from its wells. 
The plant produces about 120 million gallons 
of drinking water annually. 



Beverly Bidney 


PECS student Kayven Emley, 12, lifts the rake of the front end loader with a little help from transfer station operator Erick McQueen during a tour at the 
Brighton Public Works Department May 19. 


“We want the students to understand the 
importance of water and the environment,” 
said Public Works director Derek Koger. 
“The Tribe has invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in infrastructure and we wanted to 
show the seniors what we invested in and 
what we do for them.” 

At a station simulating a water leak in a 
pipe, students received hands-on experience 
as they tried to stop the leak the same way 
employees do in underground pipes. The 
kids took turns turning the wrench to stop it, 
some more successfully than others. 

Mata said the department is always 
looking for talented youth, that there is a lot 
of room for advancement and the starting 
salary is good. Blake Baker, 16, is already 
on board; he plans to work at the water 
treatment plant during the summer as part of 
the Education Department’s Summer Work 
Experience Program. 

“I think it’s pretty cool,” said the eighth- 
grader. “I like how they keep the reservation 
clean.” 

The solid waste division of the 
department is responsible for providing 
bulk trash pickup, recycling, hazardous 
waste disposal, hurricane preparedness and 



Beverly Bidney 

PECS student Karey Gopher, 12, attempts to stop a leak the same way Public Works Department em- 
ployees do with underground leaks during a tour of the facility May 19. 


♦ See PUBLIC WORKS on page 3B 


Immokalee Boys & Girls Club honors law 
enforcement during National Police Week 





Beverly Bidney 

Mary Jane Martinez, 7, adds her 
thanks to the poster for SPD. 


B Y BEVERLY BIDNE Y 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — The Immokalee Boys & 
Girls Club showed its appreciation and respect 
for the Seminole Police Department on May 20 
by presenting officers with a poster they created 
commemorating National Police Week. 

“We want to thank the police for being 
there for us,” said Denise Gonzales, 9. 

The youth made the poster, added a poem 
that paid tribute to all law enforcement officers 
and signed it with heart-felt messages. 

“Keep doing your job because you guys 
are great,” wrote Antonio Billie, 1 1 . 

Capt. Victor Madrid and officers based in 
Immokalee attended the event. Lt. Doug Van 
Orman gave an overview of National Police 
Week, which began in 1962 when President 
John F. Kennedy proclaimed May 15 as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day and the week in which 
it falls as Police Week. 

Each year approximately 140 to 160 law 
enforcement officers perish in the line of duty, 
according to the Concerns of Police Survivors, 
an organization which helps families deal 
with their loss. Police Week, which is heavily 
attended by surviving family members and co- 
workers, honors those officers who made the 
ultimate sacrifice. 

In 2015, 102 officers were killed in the 


line of duty, and so far this year 37 
have been lost in the U.S., Capt. 

Madrid said. Their average age is 
37 and most are not shot, but die in 
accidents. 

SPD lost one officer in the line 
of duty; Lt. John K. Healy was 
killed in an automobile accident 
in 1986 while driving from Tampa 
to Hollywood. During a severe 
storm, he lost control of the car 
and crashed into a canal where he 
drowned. Lt. Healy, 35, served with 
SPD for 14 years. 

Lt. Van Orman read a 
proclamation from Tribal Council 
declaring May 15-21 Police Week 
in the Seminole Tribe. 

“On behalf of SPD and Chief 
(William) Latchford, we thank 
you,” Capt. Madrid told the 
kids. “It’s good to see the future 
leaders of the Tribe take the time 
to commemorate Police Week and 
honor us.” 

Immokalee Council project 
manager Pete Aguilar agreed. 

“Respect goes a long way,” 
he said. “They do things that we 
don’t see to protect us and keep the 
community safe. It’s good to see the 
youth take the time to pay respect.” 

The officers 
were touched by the 
ceremony, in which seven kids 
each read a verse of the poem 
“Law Enforcement Officers” on 
the poster. 

“Thank you to all Law 
Officers 

It’s a comfort to know 
you’re there. 

That you serve and protect 
the people 

Brings a solace beyond 
compare,” read Allyson 
Yzaguirre, 16. 


Beverly Bidney 

Above, Members of the Immokalee Boys & Girls Club hold the poster they made during Police Week to honor law 
enforcement officers, which they presented the poster to SPD officers May 20. Also pictured in the photo are 
Johnny Boone, Immokalee liaison event coordinator; Patrick Shepard, B&G assistant manager; and Pete Aguilar, 
Immokalee Council project manager. Below, students read a poem to SPD officers. 


Living the ACD 
experience: 

Benefits 
from higher 
education 

BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

Graduation ceremonies are special. As 
the 2015-16 school year ends for millions 
of students, those moments will most 
assuredly create everlasting memories. To 
this day, one of the best days of my life 
was when I graduated from high school in 
North Carolina. My twin and I had a lot of 
family who showed support. Family from 
my mother’s side came from throughout the 
Carolinas and throngs of my paternal family 
drove from South 
Florida donned in 
Seminole regalia. 

Seeing my father 
beaming with 
pride and a huge 
smile on his face 
as my twin and I 
received our high 
school diplomas 
is a memory I’ll 
forever cherish. 

After I graduated, 

I told myself, 

“This is the 
beginning of the 
beginning of your 
life.” 

There was so much more that I wanted 
to accomplish. 

From a very early age, my mother 
stressed the importance of education and 
constant improvement, so going to college 
was a no-brainer for me. She always said, 
“When you have an education, no one can 
ever take that away from you.” Over time, 
I surmised that she was stating that while 
jobs and money can flee, knowledge stays 
with you. 

People have often asked me why I 
decided to work for the Tribe. My responses 
always reflect on my strong desire to 
express gratitude for the opportunities our 
ancestors have given us as Tribal citizens. 
Many of us do not have to worry about 
drowning in debt from student loans. That’s 
a stark contrast compared to many others. 
This allows us to be able to accomplish 
goals quicker since we don’t have to worry 
about debt looming above us. 





Aaron Tommie 


After I graduated, 
I told myself, “This 
is the beginning of 
the beginning of 
your life.” 


As a child, I remember many of my 
mother’s co-workers being lawyers and 
educators. I know of many educators 
with doctorate degrees. That was not too 
common in the environment that I grew up 
in, so it was definitely eye-opening. The 
majority of the educators I knew were not 
wealthy and some had to use coupons to 
help make ends meet. 

I recently heard of a story of a woman 
who graduated from a law school in North 
Carolina. She raised three children while 
she worked on her bachelor’s degree. When 
she began law school, she was pregnant 
with her fourth child. The law school she 
attended was several hours away from her 
home. Despite the long commute, she still 
went to law school and was still able to 
have time to be a mother to her children. 
She graduated in the top five percent of her 
class. 

With this being said, not everyone is 
meant to go to college. Many people have 
found success outside of the university 
setting, but that does not discredit the fact 
that having an education, in this case, a 
higher education, can open up doors and 
provide more options. Statistics have shown 
that those with degrees in higher education 
earn higher wages than those without them. 
Many Tribal citizens have gone on to 
become culinary school graduates, leaders 
within the Tribe, and even entrepreneurs 
due to a continuation of education after 
high school. 

We have accomplished so many 
things within the Tribe despite the fact 
that many of our leaders did not have the 
same opportunities we have today. Private 
schools. College tours. These were not 
available for our parents and grandparents 
years ago. These programs are put in 
place to help continue to sustain us for 
future generations. I’m proud to see higher 
education graduates because it helps us 
move forward as a Tribe. Each time one of 
us succeeds, we all succeed. This could all 
end at the drop of a dime, so it’s imperative 
that we continue to put ourselves in a 
position where we can sustain our longevity 
as a people. 
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Class of 201 6 ’s 

preschoolers graduate, celebrate 


BY BEVERLY BIDN EY 
Staff Reporter 

Seminole preschoolers throughout the 
Tribe donned caps, gowns and smiles in 
May as they graduated from preschool and 
took another step in early their academic 
lives. Families and friends attended each 
graduation and cheered for their little loved 
ones. 

Dressed in red caps and gowns 
embellished with patchwork on the sleeves, 
21 proud Brighton 3 -and 4-year-olds recited 
the pledge of allegiance in Creek, performed 
songs and marched down the aisle with their 
parents to receive their diplomas May 16. 

“It’s good to hear these young folks speak 
in their language,” Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said. “Thirteen years 
from now I want to see you all receive your 
high school diplomas.” 

Members of the Brighton class will 
attend Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
for prekindergarten in the fall. 


In Big Cypress, the 15 youngsters in 
the class of 2016 performed songs and 
skits before putting on their bright yellow 
caps and gowns May 18 for the trek down 
the aisle. Each received a diploma and a 
handshake from Big Cypress Councilman 
Cicero Osceola. The graduates will attend 
the Ahfachkee School’s prekindergarten 
program in the fall. 

“These children are leaving us for the 
big school, but they tell us they are ready to 
go,” said Thommy Doud, preschool director. 
“They will learn to be part of a classroom 
and learn.” 

Before the ceremony began, Pastor 
Salaw Hummingbird gave the invocation 
along with a story. 

“Our kids think different from us and it 
would be good if we could talk on their level 
every once in a while,” he said. “They are 
innocents.” 

Hummingbird told a story about a 
young girl who sat on her grandfather’s lap 


and asked him if God made all of them. After 
the grandfather said yes, the girl rubbed his 
cheeks and then her own and said, “I know 
one thing for sure, God does a lot better these 
days than he used to.” 

“We are here to celebrate these children 
who are moving forward,” said Councilman 
Osceola. “They have bright futures ahead of 
them.” 

Nineteen Hollywood youngsters 
received their diplomas - and plenty of 
praise - at Tribal Headquarters on May 25. 

“These kids are the Tribe’s number one 
resource,” said Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola. 

“I encourage you kids to keep learning 
our culture and our language,” Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola said. “Keep 
learning.” 

Contributing writer Aaron Tommie 
contributed to this story. 


Beverly Bidney (2) 

Above, Big Cypress Preschool graduate Joe Don Billie II receives a hug from his mom Jocelyn 
Fernandez during graduation May 18. Below, Members of the Brighton Preschool graduating class 
performs a song for the audience during graduation May 16. 


Beverly Bidney 

Naeveh Gopher waves to one of her loved ones in the audience at the Brighton preschool graduation 
May 16. 


Beverly Bidney 


Milo Osceola and his son Storm Osceola examine his diploma after the Brighton preschool graduation May 16. 


Aaron Tommie 

Hollywood Preschool’s Class of 2016 includes 
Evan Ruidiaz. 


Aaron Tomm ie 


Above, from left, Kenneth Tommie Jr., Avynn 
Holata, Jonathan McCoy Jr., Daryn Tommie- 
James, Evan Ruidiaz, Ahmaedreon Robinson and 
Sue Osceola-Forbes sing during their Hollywood 
Preschool graduation May 25. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, Tikara Hall, Hank Jumper and Kasyn Hannahs celebrate their graduation from Big 
Cypress Preschool on May 18. 


Aaron Tommie 


Hollywood Preschool graduate Ava-Jae Cypress is at ease addressing the audience during the 
graduation ceremony May 25. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv 
honors staff 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON - Before the final chapter 
of the 2015-16 academic year closed, 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School honored 
some of its top employees. 

Principal Brian Greseth hosted a staff 
appreciation banquet May 4 at the Florida 
Seminole Veterans Building. 

“What a fantastic job our teachers do,” 
Greseth told the audience. 

The honorees included Cindy Ringstaff, 
Elementary Teacher of the Year; Trade 
Mendez, Middle School Teacher of the Year; 
Mollie Jolly, Culture Employee of the Year; 
and Macy Randolph, Non- instructional 
Employee of the Year. 

The teachers also received praise from 
students. Chaka Smith provided a glowing 
introduction for Ringstaff. 

“Thank you for all that you do for our 
class every day to help us meet our goals,” 
Chaka said. “I can certainly not think of 
anyone else who is more deserving of this 
award.” 


Unlike Chaka, eighth-grader Kamani 
Smith didn’t have a speech prepared, but 
he still got his point across to show his 
appreciation during his introduction of 
Mendez. Eighth-grader Kaleb Doctor read 
a poem about teachers. After the ceremony, 
he said Jolly has impacted his life as he has 
learned the Creek language from her. 

“I wasn’t the best Creek speaker in the 
world, but last year I was the best Creek 
speaker in the seventh grade,” he said. 

Kaleb plans to continue to use Creek 
when he gets to high school. 

“I might be going to Okeechobee or 
Moore Haven, but wherever I go Em going 
to try and speak Creek,” he said. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. provided closing remarks. 

“We thank everyone one of you that 
come out here and teach our children and 
hopefully make them better citizens,” 
Councilman Bowers Jr. said. “Keep up the 
good work.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School honored its four teachers of the year May 4. From left, principal 
Brian Greseth, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Mollie Jolly, Trade Mendez, Macy Ran- 
dolph and Cindy Ringstaff. 


♦ PUBLIC WORKS 

From page 1 B 

community maintenance. Students saw some 
of the division’s tools of the trade and even 
had the opportunity to interact with some of 
the heavy equipment. 

Since this was an educational field trip, 
the students were quizzed by John Holdman, 
computerized maintenance management 
system manager. “When is the best time to 
water your lawn?” he asked. 

The students had been listening all day 
and knew the right answer was early morning 
or evening. Other facts they knew were five 
gallons per minute can be saved by using a 
bucket of water to rinse off outside instead 


of letting the hose run; the average family of 
four uses about 400 gallons of water a day; 
taking a shower uses less water than a bath; 
and a leaky toilet is the biggest water waster 
in the home. 

Before the students boarded the busses 
back to school, Councilman Bowers 
encouraged them to consider their future. 

“If you don’t go to college, you have to 
learn to do something,” he said. “If I had it 
to do over again, I’d be a heavy equipment 
operator today. Work like this is a job you 
can come to every day and get a paycheck; 
it’s steady work.” 

The Big Cypress Reservation opened 
its water plant to Ahfachkee students, who 
toured May 24. 



Beverly Bidney 

PECS students observe how clean the water becomes after it has been treated at the Brighton water 
plant during a tour of the Public Works facility May 19. 



Kevin Johnson 

After enjoying their dinner, from left, Ashley Gonzalez, Nashoba Gonzalez, Callie Joe, Ethan Ballentine and Eyanna Billie, spend time together during Ah- 
fachkee’s prom May 6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Paris theme at 
Ahfachkee prom 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS - About 4,500 miles 
separate Big Cypress and Paris, but for one 
evening the quiet rural reservation and the 
bustling French capital seemed much closer. 

The theme for the Ahfachkee School’s 
prom May 6 was all about Paris. Stepping 
into the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
was like taking a stroll along the cafe-lined 
sidewalks of Paris. Large white drapes and 
soft blue lights provided a relaxed ambiance 
far different from the gym’s normal sounds 
of basketball and volleyball games and other 
athletic activities. 

The decor included areas with small 
tables and chairs for chatting and snacking. 
Another area featured artists who drew 


student portraits on computer screens. Two 
other stations featured photographers and 
various themed backdrops. The patisserie 
station that featured a table chocked full 
of sweets proved to be a popular stop for 
students and adults. 

The evening’s dinner, prepared by 
chef chef Yolanda James, adhered to the 
French theme with fare such as mini croquet 
monsieur and cassoulet. The main course 
was steak fritase and chicken francaise. 

Ahfachkee teacher Shanae Joyce- 
Stringer and her event planning company 
B.L.A.Q. Events organized the Paris setup, 
which also included a DJ and a dance floor. 

Attendance was sparse for dinner, but 
additional students showed up as the evening 
progressed. 



Kevin Johnson 

Freshman Katrina Huggins poses for a portrait 
during Ahfachkee’s prom May 6 



Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee teachers take to the dance floor during the school’s prom May 6 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. From left, Rona Olukolu, Shanae 
Joyce-Stringer and Eneida Alvarez. 
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The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County: he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 

Law School in 19B7. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 19BB. 



Growing up 
can be hard. 

Paying for mental health 
care doesn’t have to be. 


Insurance includes 


• Free depression screenings 

• Free behavioral health 
assessments 

• Mental health and substance 
abuse treatment 

Your family may qualify for free or low-cost 
coverage through Medicaid or the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program (CHIP). 

Sign up at healthcare.gov/tribal or 
call 1-800-318-2596 
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PECS students tour 
historic St. Augustine 


Photo courtesy Amber Summeralls 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders gather on a stairwell at Castillo de San Marcos National Monument during a 
field trip to St. Augustine on May 5. 


Photo courtesy Amber Summeralls 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders stand atop the gun deck at Castillo de San Marcos National Monument during 
a field trip to St. Augustine on May 5. 


ST. AUGUSTINE - Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School sixth- 
graders stepped back in time May 5 
as they visited St. Augustine. 

The trip was full of historic and 
architectural highlights. Students 


visited Castillo de San Marcos 
National Monument, Flagler 
College, Ripley’s Believe It or Not, 
St. Augustine Pirate and Treasure 
Museum, Old St. Johns County Jail, 
Fountain of Youth Archeological 


Park, and other downtown venues. 
They also took a narrated trolley tour 
through the city and participated in a 
walking “ghost tour.” 


Photo courtesy Amber Summeralls 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders visit the Old St. Johns County Jail in St. Augustine. 


Photo courtesy Amber Summeralls 

A large branch at the Fountain of Youth Archeological Park provides a perfect resting spot for Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sixth-graders during 
their field trip to St. Augustine on May 5. 


FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

A49091 

2000 

FREIGHTLINER (FIRE AMBULANCE) 

Rescue FL60 

117,209 

Poor 

$6,520.00 

D 19409 

2006 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK 

F250 SUPER DUTY (Gas) 4WD 

183,969 

Poor 

$4,550.00 

430697 

1995 

REM ALUMINIUM CAN CRUSHER 

CC5 

N/A 

Poor 

$3,540.00 

B46196 

2003 

FORD PICKUP 

FI 50 XL (2WD) 

48,974 

Fair 

$2,100.00 

173629 

2008 

CHEVROLET SEDAN 

IMPALALS 

191,881 

Poor 

$1,480.00 

436197 

1997 

REM PLASTIC PERFORATOR 

Perf-5,48" 

N/A 

Poor 

$1,405.00 

261458 

2007 

FORD SEDAN 

FUSION SE 

198,205 

Poor 

$625.00 

136848 

2004 

FORD SEDAN 

TAURUS SE 

184,150 

Poor 

$525.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.5500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


... ® <£j 


® 0 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends Dills, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Hollywood Preschool celebrates end 
of school year with pool party 



Kevin Johnson 

Kru Gowen bounces his way down a fun-filled water slide as the Hollywood Preschool celebrated the end of the 2015-16 academic year with a pool party 
May 20 at Seminole Estates. The party featured swimming in the main pool, two water slides, a bounce house, train rides, cotton candy machine and lunch. 



Kevin Johnson 

Chance Bishop, left, and Alihas Billie make a splash on the bottom of a water slide. 


Kevin Johnson 

Destin Stewart and 
his mother, Amy 
Stewart, enjoy a 
train ride during 
the Hollywood 
Preschool’s end of 
the year pool party 
May 20. 


Kevin Johnson 

Sue Osceola-Forbes, left, and Ella Osceola-Forbes cool off in the pool at Seminole Estates during the Hollywood Preschool end of the year pool party May 
20 . 


SAVE 

THE DATE!!! 





4&th Annual Celebration of Native Arts and Culture 


10-12, 2017 

Seminole Hard Rock Live 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
Casino Hollywood 
1 Seminole Way 

Hollywood, FL 33314 


For up to date info visit: 
www. sembri bef a i r a rd pow w ow. com 
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Florida Governor's Council on Indian Affairs, Inc . 
36t.h Annual Summer Youth Program 
July 




Applications go out 
Feb. 14, 2016 

Deadline to retu rn 
Jun. 10, 2016 

Mail in all 

Applications. 
No Fax 


2 week academic 

enrichment programs 

No cost for students, 
just apply! 

College and Career 
fair, new this year!! 


Florida Indian Youth Program 

* College prep program for Native American youth, ages 
14-17 

* Classes daily including STEM, Indian law studies, & 
SAT ACT prep 

* Ev an trig and weekend aaiv it ies (Sky zone trampoline 
world, bowling, shimming, shopping mall, etc.) 




Leadership Academy 

Eligible for Native American students cnicrinf? their 

senior year or recently graduated from high school 

Separate academ ic endeavors from the Youth Program 
Visit to the Career Center at FSU. Here students gel a 
chance to choose a ma jor and/or career path 


For more information or to register give us a call at 1 -( 800 ) 322-9186 
Or visit our website at www.fgcia.cotn 
Email us at infoto facia.com 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


OPHTHALMOLOGY SERV CES FOR THE WHOLE FAM LY 


V 


WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 


services 

Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 


Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 


- Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 

• Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 

• Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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American Heritage softball 
wins state championship 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Copy Editor 

VERO BEACH — As the American 
Heritage softball team gathered in right 
field before the start of the Class 6A state 
championship game, the players were about 
as loose as a team could be. They joked with 
each other, did little dances in a huddle and 
just appeared to have good ‘ol time on a 



Kevin Johnson 


American Heritage centerfield Kiauna Martin 
gets ready to make a catch in the Class 6A 
state championship game May 7 at Historic 
Dodgertown in Vero Beach. 

sunny Saturday afternoon. 

When the game started, Heritage 
showed no signs of nerves as they jumped 
out to a big lead early and cruised past 
Arnold High, 12-2, in five innings May 7 at 
Historic Dodgertown in Vero Beach. 

After the final out, it was time for a 
major pile-on party near the pitcher’s circle. 
The victory marked the culmination of a 
26-2 season for the girls from Plantation 
who overwhelmed five opponents in the state 
tournament by the tune of a jaw-dropping 
48-3. 

This year’s squad featured three players 
from the Tribe: starting catcher Ahnie 
Jumper, who won her third state title; starting 
centerfielder Kiauna Martin, who won title 
No. 2, and reserve player Budha Jumper 
(Analyse Jimenez), who was part of her first 
state title team. 

A year ago, right after Heritage lost 
the 5A title game on the same field, Ahnie 
practically guaranteed the Patriots would be 
back in the championship this season. 

She was right. 


All Heritage did was tear through the 
regular season with barely a hiccup. As usual, 
the Patriots won district and regional titles, 
but in the eyes of a program that has won 
seven state titles — it’s state championships 
that determine the success of a season. 

Needless to say, the team’s relaxed 
atmosphere near game time proved to be the 
right approach. 

In fact, by the time Ahnie came up to 
bat as the No. 8 hitter in the top of the first 
inning, Heritage already led 5-0 thanks in 
part to a three-run home run from Sydney 
Grobman. 

“We were just more aggressive. We 
wanted it more. Last year we were nervous,” 
said Ahnie, who drove a 1 -2 pitch to right for 
an opposite field single in her first at-bat and 
took second base on the play. 

“It felt like another game. There weren’t 
nerves or anything,” said Kiauna, whose 
diving catch on a shallow fly ball in the 
second inning turned out to be the defensive 
gem of a game. 

While Kiauna flashed impressive 
leather in the outfield, it was her bat and legs 
that helped Heritage reach the title game. 
The previous day, Kiauna provided the spark 
Heritage needed in a 5-0 win against Land 
O’ Lakes in the semifinals. 

With two outs and nobody on in a 
scoreless game, Kiauna reached base on a 
bloop single in the third inning and then put 
her speed to use by stealing a base. A hit by 
Hanna Sipos brought home Kiauna with the 
game’s first run. 

“It was a game-changer,” Ahnie said. 

In the state title game, Kiauna led off the 
third inning with a single and scored to give 
Heritage an 8-0 lead. Later in the inning, 
Budha scored as a courtesy runner. 

Heritage’s victory marked the sixth state 
championship at Heritage won by Ahnie and 
her older siblings. Her brother Andre won 
back-to-back state titles as a lineman for the 
football team and Blevyns, a senior this year, 
played on the second of those championship 
teams as a long snapper. 

“It’s satisfying because we work hard 
for this and it’s not something that’s given,” 
Ahnie said. 

Although Heritage will lose star pitcher 
Madison Canby, nearly the entire rest of the 
team will be back. Ahnie and Kiauna have 
their senior seasons to look forward to next 
year. They understand keeping Heritage 
among the state’s elite is key for those 
coming up through the program, including a 
handful of players from the Tribe. 

“It’s a good look for the younger ones,” 
Kiauna said. 

“There’s a lot of young Native kids on 
JV and they see us winning and it’s uplifting 
for them,” Ahnie said. 

Budha, one of those young players 
who split time between JV and varsity as an 
eighth-grader, said she learned a lot playing 
on a varsity championship squad. 

“The experience moving from JV up to 
varsity was a lot harder and it’s intense,” she 
said. 



Kevin Johnson 

From left, Kiauna Martin, Ahnie Jumper and Budha Jumper hold the state championship after they helped American Heritage cruise past Arnold High 
School, 12-2, in the 6A title game May 7 at Historic Dodgertown in Vero Beach. 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage catcher Ahnie Jumper handles duties behind the plate for state champion American Heritage in the Class 6A title game. 



Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage celebrates another state championship following its 12-2 win against Arnold High in the Class 6A championship May 12. 
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Members of the 
Jumper family, 
Josh, Ahnie and 
Moses Jumper 
Jr., celebrate 
another state 
championship 
with American 
Heritage after 
the Patriots won 
the 6A softball 
title. It was 
the sixth state 
championship 
won by the family 
at Heritage, 
including two by 
Andre and one 
by Blevyns in 
football. 




Kevin Johnson 

Kiauna Martin is congratulated by her American Heritage outfielders after she made a diving 
catch. 
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Julius 

Aquino wins 
county title 

Finishes first in 
100 meter sprint 

BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

Fort Gibson Middle School seventh- 
grader Julius Aquino concluded an 
undefeated track season in Oklahoma by 
winning the 100 meter dash in the Verdigris 
Valley Conference championship April 23 
in Catoosa, Oklahoma. 

“He never lost the 100 in any track 
meet,” said Fort Gibson track coach Greg 
Whiteley. 

Julius, a Seminole, crossed the finish 
line in 12.32 seconds to win the boys 
seventh-grade race. His time was nearly 
one second faster than the runner-up. Not 
only was his time the fastest in his grade, 
but it would have been the fourth fastest in 
the ninth-grade race. 

The 12.32 mark wasn’t Julius’s fastest 
time of the year. Whiteley clocked him at 
11.7 seconds in the previous race. 

“Being under 12 for a seventh grade 
kid is unbelievable,” Whiteley said. 

Similar to his uncles Jesse Sanchez and 
Sammy Micco Sanchez, who are football 
and wrestling standouts at Fort Gibson 
High School, Julius is carving his niche as 
a multiple-sport athlete at a young age. 

“He’s a really gifted running back and 
a really good wrestler,” Whiteley said. 

Julius also helped Fort Gibson win 
the conference championship in the 4x100 
and 4x400 relays. He served as the team’s 
anchor runner, which means he crossed the 
finish line in a familiar spot: first place. 

“He’s fast and he works hard at 
everything he does, and he’s a great kid,” 
Whiteley said. 



Courtesy Photo 

Fort Gibson Middle School seventh-grader 
Julius Aquino competes in track and field 
during the 2016 sesaon. Julius won a county 
title in the 100 meter sprint. 



Courtesy Photo 

Julius Aquino wears some of the medals he’s 
captured in track and field. 


Seminole softball squad 
wraps up undefeated season 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 
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CLEWISTON — The Seminole 
Lightning youth softball team completed a 
remarkable turnaround by winning their final 
game May 6 to finish the season undefeated. 

It was only a year ago that the same 
group of girls with the same coaching staff 
encountered a winless season. 

What a difference a year makes. 

“We went from a no-win season to a no- 
loss season,” said assistant coach O’Bryan 
White, who coaches alongside head coach 
and fellow Big Cypress Seminole Recreation 
employee Kelvin Robinson. 

The Lightning, whose players come 
from the Big Cypress Reservation, went 10- 
0-2 in Clewiston’s coach-pitch league for 
ages 7 to 9. 

Robinson said one of the team’s 
strengths is that there isn’t a weak bat in the 
entire lineup. 

“All our girls can hit,” he said. 

In the season finale, the team showed 
plenty of focus in the field for young girls. 

“How many outs?” assistant coach 
Albert Graham asked the players. 

“Two,” they yelled. 

“Where is the play?” the coach inquired. 

“First,” was the response. 

During a break between innings, Leliah 
Ramirez proclaimed what the team’s record 
shows: 

“We’re awesome,” she told her 
teammates in the dugout. 

The Lightning fell behind early in their 
season finale, but rallied to win. Tahnia Billie 
and Caidence Guzman-Billie each had two- 
run singles. 

Finishing the season undefeated wasn’t 
the only goal for the girls. 

“At the end they started playing good 
because we told them if they went undefeated 
we would take them to Dave & Buster’s,” 
Robinson said. 

Robinson noted that the coach-pitch 


Kevin Johnson 

The 2016 undefeated Seminole Lightning 7-9 coach-pitch team, from left, front row: Tahnia Billie, Mylly Chapa, Leliah Ramirez, Aalyiah Billie, Vanessa 
Osceola, Ina Robbins; middle row: Teena Covarruvias, Caidence Guzman-Billie, Aaliah Quintalla, Lucee Cypress, Laylah Billie; back row: assistant coach 
Albert Graham, assistant coach O’Bryan White, head coach Kelvin Robinson. (Not in photo: Adrianna Ramirez-Cypress) 

season has helped the team prepare for the 
NAYO softball tournament that will be held 
in July in Mississippi. 


Kevin Johnson 

Mylly Chapa takes a big swing for the Seminole Lightning, which finished the season undefeated. 


Kevin Johnson 

Seminole Lightning first baseman Aalyiah Billie records an out during a game May 6 in Clewiston. 


Strong finish for 10U Lady 
Seminoles volleyball 


STAFF REPORT 

The 10U Lady Seminole Volleyball team 
from Brighton wrapped up its season with 
a pair of top three finishes in tournaments. 

In the Florida ASICS Volleyball Chal- 
lenge, the Lady Seminoles went 2-1 in pool 
play with wins against OT Longwood Elite 
and Top Select 10 Elite. The Lady Semi- 


noles advanced to the Gold Division where 
they split two games and finished third. 

In the AAU Florida Regionals, the Lady 
Seminoles went 1-2 in pool play but still 
managed to make it into the Gold Division 
again and fought back to take second place 
thanks to wins against OT 10 National Bay 
and Gainesville 10 Elite. 


2016 ASICS Florida Volleyball Challenge 

Pool play 

Lady Seminoles def. OT 10 Longwood Elite 16-25, 25-23, 15-13 
Lady Seminoles def. Top Select 10 Elite 19-25, 25-17, 15-6 
Lady Seminoles lost to Palm Beach Jr’s 10 25-22, 25-23 

Gold Division 

Lady Seminoles def. Top Select 10’s 25-16, 25-12 
Lady Seminoles lost to OT 10 Longwood Elite 25-19, 19-25, 15-6 

Florida AAU Regionals 

Pool Play 

Lady Seminoles lost to Gainesville 10 Elite 25-13, 25-13 
Lady Seminoles lost to OT 10 North Elite 25-12, 23-25, 15-8 
Lady Seminoles def. OT Molten Red 26-24, 19-25, 15-11 

Gold Division 

Lady Seminoles def. OT 10 National Bay 25-15, 17-25, 15-6 
Lady Seminoles def. Gainesville 10 Elite 25-16, 25-21 
Lady Seminoles lost to OT 10 ASICS Red 25-18, 25-20 



Courtesy Photo 

The 10U Lady Seminole volleyball team recently completed a successful season. From left, back 
row: coach Dallas Nunez, Saniya Rodriquez, Talena Holata, Jana Johnson, Naleah Billie, coach Kelly 
Smiley; front row: Preslynn Baker, Lexi Thomas, Kendra Thomas, Tiyanni Anderson. (Not pictured: 
Nena Youngblood, Taryn Osceola) 
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Young PECS track squad 
shines at county meet 


Kevin Johnson 

Renee Ringer soars through the air for Pemayetv Emahakv in the standing long jump competition. 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Preslynn Kevin Johnson 

Baker competes in the softball toss at the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Carriss Johns, right, sprints to the finish line in the Okeechobee 
Okeechobee County track and field meet May 6. County track and field meet for May 6 at Okeechobee High School. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 


OKEECHOBEE — Ayoung contingent 
from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
excelled at the Okeechobee County track 
and field meet by throwing softballs farther, 
jumping longer and running faster than their 
opponents. 

PECS students finished in first place 
in six events May 6 in a meet that drew 
elementary and middle school students from 
throughout the county to Okeechobee High 
School’s football stadium. 

With older kids from PECS unavailable 
to compete due to other activities, the 
Seminoles relied on students from younger 
grades to represent the Brighton Reservation, 
and they didn’t disappoint. 

Carlee Osceola and Kaiden Warrior each 
won their age groups in the softball throw 
on the football field. Carlee threw the ball 
115 feet in the girls 9-10 competition while 
Kaiden heaved it 138 feet in the 11-12 boys 
group. 

Nena Youngblood won the standing 
broad jump in the 9-10 girls division. 

On the track, PECS’s future looks bright 
thanks to Bryce Baker, Lexi Thomas and 


Carriss Johns. The trio notched one victory 
each in the 9-10 age division. 

“I like running, and it makes me 
healthy,” Lexi said as she chugged down a 
blue Gatorade after winning the 400 meters 
run. 

Bryce trailed in his 400 meters race, but 
he surged past the leader on the backstretch 
and never relinquished the lead. 

“He was ahead. I didn’t think I would 
catch him,” Bryce said. 

Carriss showed plenty of speed by 
winning the 50 meter dash in his age group 
in 16.74 seconds. 

PECS also notched a bevy of runner-up 
finishes, including: Preslynn Baker and Ysla 
Gopher (softball throw), Sydney Matthews 
and Bryce Ward (11-12, 200M), and Lexi 
Thomas and Bryce Baker (9-10, 200M). 

“I hope that some of them will see that 
they are gifted in running and will pursue 
track and field when they get to high school,” 
said PECS physical education teacher Pam 
Matthews. “There are some that I can see 
now in first grade or second grade that they 
would be fantastic track athletes if they stick 
with it.” 

Relay races that were slated to be the 
final events of the meet were cancelled 
because of time consideration. 


Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv’s Lexi Thomas, second from right, crosses the finish line in a sprint at the Okeechobee County track and field meet May 6. 




Teams show 
support for Howard 
Tiger tournament 


Luke Baxley wins 
district track title 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Sports have been 
an important part of Seminole life for de- 
cades and have allowed Tribal citizens to fel- 
lowship with other Native Americans from 
other parts of the country. 

In April, that comradery continued 
through the 48th annual Howard Tiger Me- 
morial Basketball Tournament. The Na- 
tive-only tournament was held at Howard 
Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 
Twenty-one teams vied for a shot at champi- 
onships while also honoring the legacy that 
Howard Tiger left behind. 

“It’s really a tribute to the whole Tribe. 
He placed an emphasis on the youth through 
sports,” said Howard Tiger’s son Mike Ti- 
ger. “[My father] believed [sports] is how 
we come together as a people. Sports helped 
bring respect [to the Tribe].” 

Competition was fierce in the tourna- 
ment. 

In the 18 and under division, Chase 


beat Ethan in the best-of-three, 103-81. In 
the boys 15 and under division, Trail beat 
Cedric, 71-62. Native Elite beat B.C Girls, 
35-24, in the best-of-three in the 15 and un- 
der girls division. Nakai’s Squad defeated 
Sharp Shooters, 47-37, in the 12 and under 
division. 

The adult men’s championship featured 
Eman’s emerging with an 86-78 win against 
Rez Boyz. Sharp Shooters beat Cassandra in 
the adult women’s championship, 47-37. 

“Winning the championship felt pretty 
good since it was a physical and competi- 
tive game,” said Hollywood Recreation aide 
Courtney Osceola, who played for the Sharp 
Shooters. “It’s also great to see how much 
support this tournament gets from the com- 
munities and I love how the audience is a 
mix of youth all the way to the elders.” 

The men’s legend games featured Hol- 
lywood Heat and 01 Skool playing the best- 
of-three. Hollywood Heat was crowned the 
champion of the legends. Outlaw Women 
won the women’s legends championship as 
they cruised past Southern Smoke, 31-9. 


Aaron Tommie 

The Outlaw Women and Southern Smoke battle for the legends women’s championship April 14 in the Howard Tiger Memorial Basketball Tournament in 
Hollywood. 


STAFF REPORT 

Seminole track standout Luke Baxley 
turned in the fastest time in the longest race 
to become a high school district track cham- 
pion. 

Luke, a junior at John Carroll High 
School in Fort Pierce, won the Class 1 A-Dis- 
trict 1 1 title in the boys 3200 meter run April 
14 in Melbourne. Luke completed the two 
miles in 11 minutes, 42 seconds. His time 
was 10 seconds faster than the runner-up. 


Luke was a double-winner at the district 
meet thanks to being part of John Carroll’s 
winning 4x800 relay team. 

Luke finished second in the 800 meter 

run. 

John Carroll won the overall boys team 

title. 

Earlier in the season, Luke garnered 
a pair of top five finishes at the St. Lucie 
County Championships. He finished fourth 
in the 1600 meter run and fifth in the 3200 
meter run. 


Aaron Tommie 

The Hollywood Heat pose with the winning trophy after they captured the men’s legends division April 14 at the Howard Tiger Memorial Basketball 
Tournament in Hollywood. From left, Jason Don, Jay Liotta, Jess Heart, Bill, Jason Cypress, Eric Beatty, Vince Billie, Kenny Tommie, Charlie Tiger, Mike 
Tiger, Sean, and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola. 


A member of the Snake Clan, Howard 
Tiger was bom in Indiantown, Florida. Betty 
Mae Tiger Jumper was his sister. He was a 
well-rounded athlete and has even been re- 
ferred to as the Jim Thorpe of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. Tiger also was the first 
Seminole to join the Marines. 

On the reservation, Tiger coached and 
instilled discipline within the youth. He 
would teach the youth, and some adults, the 
importance of sportsmanship. 


Tiger collaborated with schools within 
the community to help Seminoles have an 
outlet through sports. This eventually led to 
the creation of the Seminole Recreation De- 
partment which began in a palmetto patch on 
the Hollywood Reservation. 

“He helped a lot of young people have 
success and happiness in life,” Mike Tiger 
said. “It’s quite an honor to be a family 
member and Tribal member and to [be able] 
to impact the lives of young people.” 
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Seminoles rack up rodeo honors 

Courtney Gore named Miss Florida High School Rodeo Queen; Jobe Johns earns All-Around Cowboy; 

Blevyns Jumper signs with Ranger College 





Mike Rastelli 

Above, Jobe Johns and Blevyns Juniper compete 
in team roping at the FHSRA state finals in 
Okeechobee. 

At left, state champion steer wrestler Logan Hyatt 
eyes his target during the state finals. 

At right, All-Around Cowboy state champion Jobe 
Johns is joined by his parents, Billy Joe and Tara 
Johns at the state finals. 


Mike Rastelli 

Blevyns Jumper brings down a steer during the steer wrestling competition at the FHSRA state finals May 12-15 in Okeechobee. Blevyns finished as the 
reserve champion for the season. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

The Seminole Tribe is assured of being 
well represented on the national rodeo scene 
this summer, and beyond. 

Thanks to their achievements in the 
Florida High School Rodeo Association 
this season, Courtney Gore, Jobe Johns and 
Blevyns Jumper will compete at the National 
High School Finals Rodeo July 17-23 in Gil- 
lette, Wyoming. The 68th annual rodeo is ex- 
pected to draw about 1,500 competitors from 
41 states, Canada and Australia. 

FHSRA’s season wrapped up May 12- 
1 5 with the state finals at Okeechobee Agri- 
Civic Center. 

Courtney, daughter of Lonnie and Don- 
nie Gore, won the Miss Florida High School 
Rodeo Queen contest. She’ll represent the 
association throughout the upcoming year 
and serve as an officer. She will compete 
at nationals against other champion queens 
from throughout the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
tralia for the national title. 

Courtney, 18, will be heading into her 
senior year at Moore Haven High School this 
fall. She competes in breakaway roping and 
barrel racing. 

Jobe won FHSRA’s top honor by captur- 
ing the Boys All-Around Cowboy award. He 
generated 364 points throughout the season 
that ran September through May. The son of 
Tara and Billy Joe Johns also won the tie- 
down calf roping championship and the Top 
Hand award. He finished third in steer wres- 
tling and cutting. 

Jobe graduated from the Alpha Omega 
home school program. With a goal of be- 
coming a horse dentist, Jobe, 17, plans to 
attend the Academy of Equine Dentistry in 
Idaho starting in January. He doesn’t plan to 
college rodeo, but instead will rodeo profes- 
sionally. 

Jobe will compete in calf roping, cutting 
and steer wrestling at nationals. 

Blevyns, son of Andrea and Josh Jumper, 
qualified for nationals in steer wrestling after 
finishing as the reserve champion. Blevyns 
has signed with Ranger College in Ranger, 
Texas. He plans to study ranch management. 
As for rodeo, Blevyns, 19, will compete for 
Ranger in the Southwest Region of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Rodeo Association. 

Blevyns recently graduated from Ameri- 
can Heritage School in Plantation. He played 
for Heritage’s football team and was a mem- 
ber of the 2015 state championship squad. 

The Seminole trio will be joined at na- 
tionals by Logan Hyatt. Logan, a Muscogee 
(Creek) from Alabama lives with the Johns 


Mike Rastelli 

Courtney Gore holds flowers after she was named Miss Florida High School Rodeo Queen in May during 
the Florida High School Rodeo Association state finals in Okeechobee. 


Mike Rastelli 

Jobe Johns quickly gains the upperhand in tie-down calf roping during the Florida High School 
Rodeo Association state finals. Jobe won the season championship in the event. 


family. He will compete in steer wrestling at 
nationals. He won the steer wrestling cham- 
pionship at FHSRA. 

Logan graduated from the online school 
James Madison High School. He will college 
rodeo in Texas. 

Jobe, Blevyns and Logan earned full 
scholarships to their respective institutions. 
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Charity golf tournament 
benefits veterans 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

PEMBROKE PINES — With golf 
clubs swinging amid a friendly competition, 
Vietnam Veterans of America Chapter 
23 hosted a golf tournament April 23 at 
the Hollybrook Golf and Tennis Club in 
Pembroke Pines. 

The inaugural tournament drew 64 
participants. Tribal veterans Max Osceola 
and Stephen Bowers were among the 
approximately 1 5 veterans who participated 
in the tournament which raised money for 
veterans. Teams were divided into groups of 
four. 

The VVA Chapter 23 has held 
fundraisers to provide assistance and support 
to veterans in a variety of ways. Bowers was 
elected president of the chapter in 2014. He 
explained that in the past there have been 
barbeques conducted to raise funds, but this 
was the first event of this magnitude for the 
chapter. More than $5,000 was raised to be 
distributed to charities in the future, said 
Roy Murry, social media director for the 
American Indian Veterans Memorial, Inc. 

“We support vets who need support,” 
said Paul Tomlinson, a member of the VVA 
Chapter 23 board of directors. 

The scramble format which gave 
golfers of different skill sets a chance to be 
more competitive. Each team member hit 
from the tee, and the best shot was used as a 
place to hit the succeeding shot. This process 
continued until the hole was completed. 

Vietnam Veterans of America, a not-for- 
profit organization, was founded in 1979 to 
help make the issues and needs of Vietnam- 
era veterans more of a priority. There are 
over 75,000 VVA members and more than 


700 chapters. The VVA offers services such 
as financial readiness, legislative action, 
jobs for veterans, and claims assistance. 

Marc McCabe, department service 
officer from the St. Petersburg Regional 
Benefit Office, has helped Tribal citizens 
recover more than $5 million during his 
trips to the Brighton Reservation over the 
years. 

VVA President Bowers said that a 
fair amount of veterans are unaware of the 
benefits and programs in place to assist 
them. As result, the VVA helps guide 
veterans to those resources. 

Agent Orange and Hepatitis C have 
been major issues that have affected many 
veterans. Hepatitis C is a virus that attacks 
the liver and leads to inflammation. Over 
time, this can lead to liver cancer and 
liver failure. Over 19 million gallons of 
Agent Orange were sprayed during the 
Vietnam War to decrease the foliage the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops hid 
behind. It has led to cancer, birth defects 
such as spina bifida, and rashes. 

“Some of those guys don’t know what 
Agent Orange can do to you,” Bowers said. 
“We try to educate veterans and educate 
the community. We try to recruit men and 
women who are interested in helping vets.” 

After the tournament, there was an 
awards luncheon at the VFW Post 1966 Fort 
Fauderdale. Three teams were victorious. 
The Charlie Cypress team was the overall 
champion, followed by the James Wade and 
Kenny Kolakowski teams being winners. 

Due to the success of the tournament, 
organizers are planning another one with 
hopes of having an even larger turnout. 



Aaron Tommie 

Vietnam Veterans Association Chapter 23 President Stephen Bowers poses before competing in the 
VVA Chapter 23 Ft. Lauderdale inaugural golf tournament April 23. 



Aaron Tommie 

American Indian Veteran Indians Memorial, Inc. (AIVMI) social media director Roy Murry (left) and 
his teammate Paul Shoemaker are smiles April 23 during the golf tournament at the Hollybrook Golf 
and Tennis Club. 


Seminoles meet in 
postseason rematch 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Martina Herrera puts up the No. 1 after Admiral 
Farragut edged Moore Haven, 2-1, in a Class 3A 
regional final April 26 in St. Petersburg. 


STAFF REPORT 


ST. PETERSBURG — For the second 
year in a row, a Class 3A regional softball 
final was filled with Seminoles. 

Moore Haven’s Sunni Bearden, Sydnee 
Cypress, Kalgary Johns and Diamond Shore 
faced Admiral Farragut ’s Martina Herrera and 
an injured Deliah Carrillo in St. Petersburg 
April 26 with a trip to the state final four up 
for grabs. 

Fast year, Moore Haven edged Farragut, 
1-0, to advance to Vero Beach. However, this 
time Farragut moved on thanks to a two-run 
last at-bat rally that lifted the hosts tot a 2-1 
win. 

Farragut ’s dreams of playing for a state 
title fell one game short with a 4-2 loss to 
University Christian in the state semifinals. 
Still, Farragut finished a successful season 
with an 1 8-3 record that included district and 
regional titles. 

Farragut should be strong again next 
season considering most of the squad will be 
back. Martina and Deliah are juniors. Deliah 
did not play against Moore Haven due to an 
injury. 

Moore Haven wrapped up its season with 
a 17-9 record. Sydnee led the Tribe’s players 
in batting with a .346 average followed by 
Diamond (.333), Sunni (.308) and Kalgary 
(.250). 

Moore Haven won its district 
championship game against Evangelical 
Christian on April 14. Sunni led the squad 
with a 3-for-4 night that included three runs 
scored and one RBI. Sydnee had two hits, 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Moore Haven’s Sydnee Cypress gets ready to 
take a swing from the left side against Admiral 
Farragut on April 26. 


two runs scored and one RBI. Moore Haven 
will lose Kalgary, a senior, but Sydnee, Sunni 
and Diamond will be back. 


mm 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Moore Haven senior first baseman Kalgary Johns gets set against Admiral Farragut Moore Haven’s Sunni Bearden waits for a pitch against 
during a Class 3A regional final in St. Petersburg. Admiral Farragut in St. Petersburg. 


Dr, Brian C, Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

1 Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches « 
• Leg & Arm Pain ^ 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

* Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PFO's, 
FOSh Medicare, Auto Insurance, 



FREE Sri PIAI. EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION * 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 


AND EMPLOYEES 


($150 Value] 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to YeuFit Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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Chupco Youth 
Ranch hosts 
EIRA rodeo 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — For the first time, 
the Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce 
hosted an Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
sanctioned event on April 23. A longtime 
dream of ranch director Shamy Tommie, the 
rodeo drew a crowd from Fort Pierce and be- 
yond. 

“We’ve been pushing for this for 14 or 
15 years and it’s finally here,” Tommie said. 
“This is a big day and I thank God it’s finally 
here. This is a dream come true.” 

About 30 cowboys and cowgirls com- 
peted in all the usual rodeo events: calf, la- 
dy’s breakaway, senior breakaway and team 
roping; steer wrestling, barrel racing and 
bull riding. Younger riders, ages 4 to 17, 
competed in junior rodeo events a few hours 
before the EIRA rodeo began. 

Like Major League Baseball parks, 
not all rodeo arenas are the same size. The 
Chupco arena, at 128 by 180 feet, is consid- 
ered small. But points earned at Chupco are 
the same as those earned in larger arenas, 
such as the Junior Cypress in Big Cypress or 


the Fred Smith in Brighton. 

“A smaller arena has quicker runs,” said 
Melissa Gopher, EIRA secretary. 

The distance between barrels was about 
15 feet less than at the other Seminole are- 
nas, so barrel racers were challenged with 
getting their horses up to speed and around 
the barrels quicker. Ashley Parks, Boogie 
Jumper and Loretta Peterson were up to the 
task and took first, second and third place in 
the event, respectively. 

Blevyns Jumper captured first place in 
steer wrestling, Naha Jumper prevailed in 
calf roping, Leanna Billie dominated in la- 
dy’s breakaway roping, and the team of Josh 
Jumper and Blaine Courson worked together 
successfully in team roping. 

Tommie hopes the success of the rodeo 
will prompt the community to develop more 
ideas for the property. He would also like to 
see the rodeo become an annual event on the 
EIRA calendar. 

“This is just the beginning of a dream,” 
said Wanda Tommie, Shamy’s wife. “This is 
the seed and he’s going to grow a grove.” 


EIRA results, April 23, at Chupco Youth Ranch 

Lady’s barrels- Ashley Parks 10, Boogie Jumper 9, Loretta Peterson 8 
Team roping header- Justin Gopher 17, Josh Jumper 10, Jobe Johns 8 
Team roping heeler- Blaine Courson 10, Naha Jumper 9, Hillard Gopher 8 
Steer wrestling- Blevyns Jumper 10 

Calf roping- Naha Jumper 10, Connor Osborn 9, Ivan Bruisedhead 8 
Lady’s breakaway- Leanna Billie 10 

Lady’s all around- Leanna Billie 11, Boogie Jumper 9, Ahnie Jumper 6 

Men’s all around- Justin Gopher 24, Naha Jumper 19, Blevyns Jumper and Josh Jumper 10 











Beverly Bidney 

Above, EIRA Jr. Rodeo Queen Madyson Osceola displays the flag as she opens the first rodeo held 
at the Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce on April 23. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ricky Ringer attempts to make the eight-second mark on the bull. 


Announcements * 


Big Cypress 
church seeks 
old photos 

In early October 2016, Big Cypress 
New Testament Baptist Church will be cel- 
ebrating its 50th anniversary. The church is 
seeking old photographs of service or activ- 
ities that took place at the church. The plans 
to publish a DVD with a photograph history 
of our church. 

The church would love to have photos 
of church services, revivals and fellowship 
days. It would especially appreciate photos 
from the early years when the church was 
started. 

If you have a photo you think we could 
use, please contact Pastor Payne at 863-983- 
9333 or by email at pastor@bigcypress.us. 
Photos can also be mailed to Big Cypress 
New Testament Baptist Church, 30290 Josie 
Billie Hwy, Clewiston, FL 33440. All pho- 
tos will be properly identified and retuned 
to owner. 


Poem: 
Stand 4 
Something 

Stand 4 someting you’re a Seminole 
get in the paint, you can beat your 
addictions stop thinking you can’t. 

You have that Unconqurered spirit 
just look within, it doesn’t take a rehab, 12 
steps or however meetings you can get in. 

True all that is positive but it’s what 
is in your heart and mind, on your journey 
to recovery pick up and dust off your own 
kind. 

A real Unconqurered doesn’t leave 
another to battle alone, against all odds 
through the sawgrass we Seminoles still 
roam. 

When you get back on your feet don’t 
forget where you been, share your story 
be an inspiration to your fellow Native 
American. 

There will always be someone that 
hates to see you clean, they will offer you 
sweeter deals to kill your dreams. 

You know who I refer to it’s in their 
nature to pull someone down, no morals, 
no principles just foolish, silly, clowns. 

Stand 4 something yourself, your 
fellow Tribal member, your Tribal land, 
you are stronger than the struggle always 
represent your clan. 


Ike T. Harjo 
Koowaathi 


Beverly Bidney 

Josh Jumper races to rope a calf during the EIRA sanctioned rodeo at the Chupco Ranch in Fort Pierce 
Aprl 23. 



Beverly Bidney 

Allegra Billie has her eye on the next barrel as she rounds this one during the EIRA rodeo in Fort Pierce April 23. 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFTARELLA'S 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, American Indian Movement co-founder Dennis Banks, and President Mitchell Cypress meet at Billie Swamp Safari in 
Big Cypress where the Tribe hosted the Longest Walk 5 participants June 4. 

Longest Walk comes to 
Seminole reservations 


‘Sam Jones 
Trail’ marker 
site approved 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CLEWISTON — In partnership with 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, the Hendry 
County Board of County Commissioners 
has approved the installation of a 
commemorative Sam Jones Trail roadside 
historical sign. 

The sign will be installed Aug. 14 within 
the county right-of-way at the old Forestry 
Tower site on CR 833. The site is 10.3 miles 
south of State Road 80 and 24 miles north of 
the Big Cypress Reservation, along a stretch 
of asphalt that Commissioners have already 
named the Sam Jones Trail. 

“Great news,” said Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum Director and Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officer (THPO) Paul 
Backhouse, from Rome, when notified by 
phone of the June 15 decision. Backhouse 
and his staff, along with The Seminole 
Tribune, have taken the lead in pursuing a 
project first dreamed up by Chairman James 
E. Billie: “I’m very happy. This is another 
step in our journey to honor the great 
Seminole leader Sam Jones.” 

Jones, also known by his Seminole 
Indian name Abiaki, was the principal war 
leader who evaded capture and defied U.S. 
government efforts to remove his band of 
Seminoles to reservation lands in Oklahoma. 
Instead, he led his followers south from 
Lake Okeechobee, blazing a trail deep into 
Big Cypress swamp where soldiers could 
never find them. Today’s Seminole Tribe of 
Florida citizens are the direct descendants of 
those Indians who Sam Jones led to safety. 

CR 833, which connects the Big 
Cypress Reservation to State Road 80 
outside Clewiston, was built almost entirely 
on Jones old path through the South 
Florida jungles. Today, ranch and farmland 
dominate the landscape north and south of 
a large patch of wildland known as Devil’s 
Garden — also named after Jones, more than 
175 years ago, by soldiers frustrated at their 
inability to catch “the ole Devil.” 

The next step will be securing a permit 
from the county to ensure proper setback 
of the sign from the pavement’s edge. 
Motorists will be able to safely drive off the 
east (northbound) side of the main road and 
stop to read the sign. 

“We are already on that, as we speak,” 
said Anne Mullins, assistant THPO director 
who attended the Board meeting. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Led by American 
Indian Movement co-founder Dennis Banks, 
36 determined Native Americans left San 
Diego in February and began the Longest 
Walk 5, a 3,600-mile march against drug 
abuse and domestic violence in Indian 
Country. The walk is scheduled to arrive in 
Washington, D.C. in mid- July. 

In early June, after walking about 2,300 
miles, the group spent a few days on the Big 
Cypress and Hollywood reservations, where 


they met with President Mitchell Cypress, 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, 
members of We Do Recover, Seminoles in 
Recovery, and the community. 

The mission of the walk is to cross 
the continent on foot seeking cultural and 
spiritual solutions to end the epidemic of 
drug abuse and domestic violence in Indian 
Country. Along the way, the group hosts 
forums on reservations to discuss issues and 
gather information from community leaders. 

“The level of addiction is very deep, 
deeper than I thought,” said Banks, 79. 
“We’re in the eye of a monster drug storm 


and it’s killing our people. All of our cultures 
are at risk now; the more people we lose, the 
less there will be to practice our ways.” 

A 2006 Bureau of Indian Affairs study 
found that Native Americans have higher 
rates of methamphetamine abuse than any 
other ethnic group, nearly three times higher 
than whites. According to the Department 
of Justice, Native American women are 2.5 
times more likely than other races to be 
victims of sexual assault and nearly one-third 
have been raped during their lifetimes. 

Banks added the issue of domestic 
violence to the purpose of the walk after it 

♦ See LONGEST WALK on page 7A 


Panther 
sightings 
abound in BC 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Surrounded by 
woods, Maria Marcano has manned the 
Big Cypress rock mining office for nearly 
five years. About the most exciting thing 
she’s seen are trucks loaded with material 
on the scale. That all changed on June 9 
when a panther strolled by her window in 
the scale house. 

“I never saw one before,” said 
Marcano, who captured a photo of the 
panther on her cell phone. “It was right in 
the open and walked on the road from the 
scale to the pit, about two miles. It probably 
came out of the woods because it was quiet 
that day.” 

This wasn’t the only recent panther 
sighting in Big Cypress. Billie Swamp 
Safari posted a photo on Facebook of a 
panther handily climbing to the top of 
an animal enclosure June 17. A panther 
was seen in early June walking through 
the culture camp behind Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, where kittens were also seen a 
few months ago. Panther tracks were found 
in the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena in mid- 
June. 

“We never saw them in the arena 
before,” said Earleen Rimes, arena office 
coordinator. “It was probably here during 
the night because we work in the arena 
all day. It looked like it was just passing 
through.” 

Florida panthers have been on the 
endangered species list since 1967 and 
were included in the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973. By the early 1980s there were 
only 20-30 left in the wild. Since then, the 
population has rebounded to an estimated 
100-180 thanks to a genetic restoration 
project. In 1995, eight female Texas 
cougars were brought in to improve the 
genetic health of the Florida panthers. 

“We knew the small population was 
closely related and the genetic health 
wasn’t the best,” said Darrell Land, of the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission. “It helped genetically to 
make them healthier animals. The females 
immediately bred with Florida males and 
since then they’ve bounced back.” 

+ See PANTHERS on page 3A 


Time to celebrate for class of 2016 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

After years of studying and homework, 
dozens of Seminole graduates earned their 
high school diplomas or GEDs in May 
and June. At graduations in Florida and 
elsewhere, family and friends celebrated the 
graduates’ achievements. 

Dressed in bright yellow and caps and 
gowns embellished with patchwork, Chelsey 
Alvarado, Tyrus Billie, Eden Jumper, and 
Dalton Koenes, held their heads high as 
they received their diplomas May 31 at the 
Ahfachkee School graduation in Big Cypress. 

Tribal officials congratulated graduates 
as the crowd in the Herman Osceola 
Gymnasium beamed with pride. 

“They took a long road, finished high 
school and will move ahead into a new 
world,” said Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola. “Keep moving forward and come 
back to support your community.” 

“This is the first of many milestones you 
will hit in life,” said Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank. “Life is about learning, so learn 
about your culture and the American culture. 
Move through life and have many happy 
years.” 

Louise Gopher, who has spent her life 
in education and was instrumental in the 
creation of Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School in Brighton, gave the commencement 
speech. 

“Although your graduating class is 
small, your accomplishment is no less than 
at larger schools,” Gopher said. “Mission 
accomplished. I’m proud of you. Education 
is your gold mine; your high school diploma 
will open a lot of doors for you. Walk through 
them, and reach for more levels of education. 

+ See GRADUATIONS on page 5B 



Kevin Johnson 

Everglades City School’s high school seniors, including John Kyle Osceola Jr. (fourth from left) and Donavin Osceola (fifth from left) toss their hats into the air to celebrate their accomplishments during a 
graduation ceremony June 3 in the school’s cafeteria. 
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Editorials 


I’ve got my flag up 


‘A man has to have two heads’ 


• James E. Billie 


T he Declaration of Independence 
on July 4, 1776, by the 

Continental Congress, declared 
that the 1 3 American colonies now regarded 
themselves as a new nation, the United 
States of America, and no longer part of the 
British empire. 

Two hundred and forty years will have 
gone by as we celebrate with fireworks, 
picnics, barbecues, fishing or just having ice 
tea at home. But, to my friends from other 
countries, it is just another work day. 

When I was a kid, I enjoyed the heck out 
of popping firecrackers, sometimes nearly 
blowing my fingernails off. Years later I 
went to Vietnam and saw what real fireworks 
were. After surviving that, the Fourth of July 
had a different meaning to me. When I see 
fireworks going off and exploding now, I 


think of the times 
when I had to dig 
a fox hole or tried 
to fit into my metal 
helmet. LOL. 

A few of my 
fellow vets who have 
served in the military 
and have seen 
combat will share 
my feelings. With all 
the changes going on around the world, I’m 
hoping I’ll see many more Fourth of Julys 

I live out in a swamp cabbage hammock. 
Not too many people come by my camp. But 
I’ve got my flag up. 

Sho-naa-bish. 


James E. Billie is Chairman of the Sem- 
inole Tribe of Florida 


• Patricia Riles Wickman, Ph.D. 

itchell Cypress told me that 
once, and I responded: “ . . . 
and a woman too, Mitchell.” 
What he was talking about was living in the 
Indians’ world and in the white man’s world 
at the same time. 

You Seminoles have to think not only 
about who you are, but also about who non- 
Indians think you are. And this is a very 
important process because every single day, 
the white man’s government is trying to 
pass laws to control you. And they certainly 
haven’t asked your opinion about their 
actions. 

I’ve often called it The Fourth Seminole 
War, but this time you’re not fighting with 
guns; you’re fighting with words, and words 
have a lot of power too. 

From the Americans’ point of view, 
they have believed there are reasons why 
they have done this for more than 230 years, 
so far. These beliefs that they call “reasons” 
have grown into great national myths over 
time, and these myths color the way non- 
Indians think, and act, and pass laws about 
the Seminoles and other Indian people. 

The biggest and most basic national 


myth about Indians, in general, and your 
Ancestors, in particular, is called the myth 
of the Tabula Rassa. This a Latin phrase 
that translates as the “clean slate.” The 
belief behind this is that, through the twin 
agencies of disease and warfare, these lands 
were virtually empty when the Europeans 
arrived, and they still were when the 
United States was created, and that gave 
the Europeans and the Americans the right 
to take the lands they found and “develop” 
them as they saw fit. 

Obviously, the lands were not empty, 
but the Americans craved more and more 
land anyway. Henry John Billie used to call 
them “ants” and, each time we rode across 
Alligator Alley, it seemed that they had 
crept farther and farther out from the city, 
just as ants will creep into your house when 
you’re not looking. 

In the case of the people who are known 
today as the “Seminoles” - you and the 
Ancestors - one outgrowth of this myth has 
been the belief that you are not “Florida” 
Indians. According to this story, the 
Ancestors never lived or hunted on this land 
until the mid- 1700s and, so, you Seminoles 
have very limited equity (investment) in this 
state. This is, of course, not at all the same 
as the stories that you have shared with me 


or as the information in the white man’s 
own documents shows. The Ancestors lived 
and hunted across every inch of this land. 
They knew it as ichi bomet , or ekon fuskeit. 
And they knew, too, that this would be their 
last refuge. 

One more major difference between the 
white man’s world and and the Seminole’s 
is that, in their world, words are all too often 
more important than actions. For example, 
if you say that you respect someone enough 
times, you don’t really have to respect them 
at all. Not so in your world. Neither Hitchiti 
nor Maskoki have words for “politics” or 
“religion” or even “love.” 

Yours is a world where actions really 
do speak louder than words. So, today you 
really do have to have two heads and, as the 
saying goes, you have to keep your head 
about you all the time, as you deal with the 
“other” - the non-Indian world. For, as the 
elders kindly told me once, “A good warrior 
never allows his enemy to see his anger.” 

Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D. is an 
Ethnohistorian and former Director of the 
Tribes Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy. 


Pass the Tribal Labor 
Sovereignty Act 




Sam Jones in context: 
A research journey 


• Ben Nighthorse Campbell 

O n signing the National Labor 
Relations Act (NLRA) into 
law, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt said: “This Act defines, as a part 
of our substantive law, the right of self- 
organization of employees in industry for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, and 
provides methods by which the Government 
can safeguard that legal right.” 

Recognizing that state, local and 
federal government employers could be 
paralyzed by labor strikes, Congress wisely 
and appropriately specifically excluded 
these governments from the definition of 
“employer” in the statute and thereby from 
the requirements the Act imposed on private 
sector employers. 

It is also plain that in 
1935, after decades of failed 
federal policies aimed at 
breaking up the tribal land 
base, assimilating Indian 
people, and hoping tribes 
would wither and die, 

Congress probably did not 
view tribal governments as 
employers as it did State, 
local and federal employers. 

Hence no specific mention 
- either a specific exclusion 
or a specific inclusion - for 
tribal government employers 
is found in the NLRA. 

For seven decades after 
enactment, the National 
Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) held the statute inapplicable to 
Indian tribes. Then in 2004, the NLRB 
did an abrupt about face and held the Act 
applicable to the San Manuel Indian Bingo 
and Casino. Seizing on the fact that the Act 
did not expressly list tribal governments 
among excluded governmental employers, 
the NLRB reversed 70 years of settled 
interpretation and imposed the Act on tribal 
government employers. 

Why the Board picked on tribes and 
not on, say, the Territories and Insular Areas 
or the District of Columbia government — 
which likewise are not expressly excluded 
from the definition of “employer” is anyone’s 
guess. The Board’s decision is inconsistent 
with congressional intent and the plain 
structure of the NLRA itself. In a stroke of 
the pen, tribal governments became the only 
governmental employers to be bound by the 
NLRA. What ever happened to fair play and 
honest dealings? 

Indian tribal governments provide 
a huge array of services and programs 
to their members as well as to their 
surrounding communities. Tribal police and 
fire departments, emergency responders, 
schools and hospitals all play crucial roles 
in the safety, health and welfare of tribal 
communities. Subjecting them to the NLRA 
does not fit with the governmental nature 
of Indian tribes. Tribal governments are 
no more involved in enterprises than are 
state and local units of government who 
run convention centers, golf courses, port 
authorities, lottery games, hotel resorts, and 
liquor stores. No government can afford to 
have its enterprise revenue disrupted by 


labor strife. 

That is why the Tribal Labor Sovereignty 
Act (TLSA) has gained such momentum in 
both chambers of the current Congress. The 
House bill, HR 511 (Todd Rokita, R-IN), 
is a bi-partisan bill with nearly five dozen 
supporters, including several Democrats like 
Betty McCollum, D-MN, HR511 passed 
the House in November 2015 by a 249-177 
margin. The Senate version, S 248 (Jerry 
Moran, R-KS) is pending in the Senate. 

These are modest bills in terms of 
language, less than two pages. But their 
importance is profound: they would 
expressly exclude tribal governments from 
the definition of “employer” in the NLRA. 
Parity: no more, no less. 

I know about parity and bi-partisanship: 
as former Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I worked with my dear 
friend and Vice Chairman Dan Inouye (D- 
HI) on issues of importance 
to Indian Country. Never 
once did partisanship come 
between us and we worked 
with each other, and with 
our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to make right the 
litany of wrongs visited on 
Indian people by the federal 
government. 

Because Indian self- 
determination is the most 
successful federal policy 
in history, we sought to 
ensure tribes - not the 
federal government - have 
maximum authority to 
design and manage their 
own law enforcement, health, forestry, 
timber, energy, economic development, and 
other programs. 

Tribal sovereignty isn’t just a slogan, 
and it isn’t just limited to programs and 
services. More than anything else, it means 
respecting tribal authority and decision- 
making when it comes to administration of 
tribal governmental operations. 

My views on this legislation don’t come 
from any ill will to labor unions. In fact as 
most people know, I am a life-long member 
of the Teamsters and got through college 
driving a truck. 

HR511 and S248 are supported by 
Indian tribes across the country, all of the 
major Indian tribal organizations, including 
the National Congress of American Indians 
- the oldest, largest and most representative 
Indian organization in the country - and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s Native 
American Enterprise Initiative. 

It is time for Congress to do what it 
should have done in 2004, and that is to 
provide corrective guidance to the NLRB 
and provide parity to tribal governments. 
Congress should pass, and the President 
should sign, the Tribal Labor Sovereignty 
Act. 

Ben Nighthorse Campbell is the former 
U.S. Senator from Colorado and served as 
the Republican Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs from 1997- 
2004. This editorial was originally published 
by the Indian Country Today Media Network. 


• Patsy West 

S am Jones,’ Abiaki, the Grand War 
Chief of the Mikasuki, Alachua 
Seminole, and Creek resistance 
to the United States’ policy of “Seminole” 
Removal to Indian Territory was pivotal in 
all aspects of the resistance endeavor before 
the Second and through the Third Seminole 
Wars. While these wars commanded the 
military attention of the tribal peoples from 
1817-1858, cumulatively they encompassed 
over 50 years of tribal endeavor, anxiety 
and strife. 

The reputation of the Red Town 
Mikasuki, among the other tribes, had 
preceded them for a century, by the time the 
First Seminole War against the Americans 
came to a head in 1817. Not surprisingly, 
it was the Mikasuki who were elected by 
Council to lead. By the Second Seminole 
War, Sam Jones, a larger than life figure, was 
the head of the Mikasuki and had become 
the brains behind the resistance movement 
against removal. Jones, backed by other 
Mikasuki, was responsible for placing the 
firebrand Creek, Osceola, to a position of 
leadership, thus elevating him far above the 
traditional duties of his own (Bird) clan. 

In an outstanding coup at a guarded 
detention camp near Tampa, the night of 
June 2, 1837, Jones and Osceola forced 
Micanopy and an estimated 700 emigrees 
(including Micanopy’s African slaves) 
who were awaiting transportation to Indian 
Territory, back to the Florida field. As a 
result of this “undetected” supernatural feat 
to bolster Jones’ resistance regime, he was 
elected to the seldom precedented position 
of Grand War Chief at the head of ALL the 
tribes in Florida. He was around 56 years 
old. 

Though Sam Jones was the mastermind 
of one of the most successful resistance 
movements in history, living to tell the tale, 
and dying peacefully in Big Cypress in 1 866 
at around the age of 85, Jones preserved 
not only the core gene pool population, 
but moreover assured that their traditions 
remained intact. . . “on the Land.” 

Yet there has, until now, never been 
a comprehensive Sam Jones biography. 
Further, there has not been a general 
historical analysis of the Florida Indians’ 
resistance movement, including wartime 
traditions and warfare practices, to support 
a firm understanding of the important 
warrior culture. Jones’ own battle strategy, 
however, has indeed seen analysis, and he 
has been thoroughly applauded by military 
historians. 

From my recent research findings, 
Jones’ life reads like a novel, with his 
feared Creek Prophet “divining” in order 
to root out dissention in the ranks, with 
former allies and African slaves becoming 
dastardly turncoats, and plans spoiled by 
convoluted plots and sabotage. The distinct 
contrast of wartime and peacetime showed 
Jones’ ruthlessness towards the enemy 


(even shipwrecked Americans), with equal 
rancor against tribal people themselves, 
who wished to break with the Council edicts 
and offer their surrender to the Americans. 

Yet in the brief period of the Macomb 
Agreement, beginning May 20, 1839, peace 
reigned. For the first time in four years, 
Sam Jones arrived unannounced at Fort 
Lauderdale on June 19 and frequented the 
camp until around September 8. There, 
at a meet on July 5 or 6, Jones took the 
opportunity to publically laud the veteran 
Indian Fighter, Lt. Col. William S. Harney 
for his war-time act of humanity towards 
a Mikasuki woman hurt in a skirmish near 
today’s Cutler. As a result, during that brief 
time of peace, Jones actually considered 
Harney an equal and worthy confidant for 
private conversation. The resumption of 
war, mistrust, and ruthlessness ended the 
relationship, as the Everglades came under 
siege. 

In 1858, at the end of the Seminole 
Wars’ fifty years of strife and warfare, Sam 
Jones was responsible for the continuum of 
tribal knowledge. He gave to the people the 
gift of sovereign freedom to remain “On the 
Land” in Florida, which assured that those 
tribal traditions could “be kept” intact. 
The alternative was death or the alteration 
of traditions on a federal reservation in 
Oklahoma. 

The Miccosukee and Seminole in 
Florida today utilize those gifts of traditions 
that Jones refused to surrender. As a culture 
hero, Sam Jones, Abiaki, gave his all, and 
all have benefitted. 

How do we know this information? 
Readers who have known me for years 
are aware that I have long been pursuing 
the elusive saga of Sam Jones. There are 
those, including Chairman James E. Billie, 
who have a dedicated interest in preserving 
Abiaki ’s life’s story. In fact, we have been 
discussing Sam Jones since the 1980s. 

I finally made the personal commitment 
to begin an all out effort to move ahead 
with this project. For years I have taken 
every opportunity to incorporate the 
marathon work load required for this truly 
monumental research project into my work 
schedule at the Seminole/Miccosukee 
Archive in Fort Lauderdale. Because there 
was so much mis-information that had been 
re-utilized for decades in publications, I 
chose to locate and compile a huge amount 
of original records. 

I put out an “all points” bulletin 
on Jones long ago. And I thank all my 
colleagues, specifically Dr. Joe Knetsch, 
who contributed in so many ways to this 
endeavor. The documents include military 
records, newspaper accounts from “on site” 
correspondents, a wealth of newspaper- 
published personal letters written “home” 
by military personnel in the Florida 
War, compiled records and papers from 
Washington, D.C., New York, Oklahoma 
and locations in between. This material I 
researched for historical, traditional, and 


cultural content. 

Much of this material was located 
by myself and by Joe Knetsch in the days 
before Internet access to such records. 
In those days we had to physically read 
directly from reels of microfilm, viewed 
on machines that could be accessed only 
by personal visits to facilities around the 
country! This task represented fatiguing 
hours of reading, selecting, and printing 
in stark and cold, fluorescent-lit archives. 
More recently, research materials can 
fortunately be accessed via the Internet from 
“on line” membership-accessible archives. 
The search engines of these sources have 
been a truly great asset to this work, and 
have helped make this long overdue, project 
a reality. 

For years I have taken research 
materials with me everywhere I went: 
JiffyLube, airports, planes, hair salons, 
waiting rooms and offices, hotels, in traffic 
jams and car washes, at beaches, emergency 
rooms, jury duty, and to conferences. I 
have worked long hours in Venice (NOT 
Florida); at 9,600 feet up in the clouds at 
Garapamba, EC; at sea level in Key West; 
on the Mekong; in downtown Honolulu, 
(where I met up with the Seminole seniors); 
during a typhoon in Kyoto; amongst the 
hedgerows and sheep in rural England; but 
mostly “at home” in Cuenca, EC, the “Hilo 
Seaside,” HI, and on my beloved family 
home on Tidewater Creek, just 1 0 minutes 
from the Hollywood Tribal Headquarters. 

Sam Jones has been a compelling 
and challenging historical personage to 
chronicle. Being a great, powerful, feared, 
and respected man, a supreme leader, he 
was surrounded by a fog of mystique, living 
as he did, cautiously, in virtual shadows to 
preserve his OWN freedom. 

After all, his young “front men” Osceola 
and Coacoochee were captured, however 
dishonorably. In the end, what would the 
resistance movement have accomplished 
without Sam Jones... that one significant 
individual with his solid dedication and 
hard line resolve against surrender? Better 
that his life would rest in virtual historical 
obscurity to be rediscovered by a different 
generation. 

What did he look like? What was his 
personality? 

Only one publication, “The Florida 
War” by Captain John T. Sprague, ventured 
to include biographical material on Jones. 
However, Sprague’s written impressions 
of an old, bent, and senile individual, had 
Jones’ age varying as much as 30 years off 
the mark! This was oddly contrasted with 
Sprague’s use of the African interpreter, 
Sampson Forrester’s graphic, firsthand 
accounts that discussed Jones’ prowess in 
orchestrating battle strategy, poling a laden 
across the Everglades, and engaging in 
salvaging ventures on the Atlantic beaches. . . 

♦ See SAM JONES on page 7A 
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Everett Osceola appointed 
to Stranahan House’s 
board of directors 


BY_AARON TOMMIE 

Contributing Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Cultural Ambassador Everett 
Osceola made history in April when he 
became the first Seminole officially appointed 
to the board of directors of Fort Lauderdale’s 
Historic Stranahan House Museum. 

“I never thought I would be on the 
board,” Osceola said. “I’m passionate 
about my people. We [Seminoles] do know 
our history. With me being on the board 
committee, I can bring a more Seminole 
presence to the Stranahan House.” 

“He puts a good light on the Seminole 
Tribe. I fully supported him from the 
beginning,” said Hollywood Councilman 
Christopher Osceola. “He’s very aware of 
what Tribal culture is. He’s got a lot of respect 
out there in the community.” 

For about eight years, Everett Osceola 
has been involved with the Stranahan 
House for speaking engagements and other 
events, including Seminole Cinema Night in 
November 2014 and more recently the Native 
Reel Cinema Fest at the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino Hollywood during February’s 
Seminole Tribal Fair. April Kirk, executive 
director of the Stranahan House, introduced 
Osceola to the idea of being a board member. 

“Everett’s inclusion bridges the gap 
between the Stranahan House and the 
Seminole Tribe,” Kirk said. “This is really 
the start of planning for what the future will 
be.” 

Frank Stranahan moved to New River 
settlement - now known as Fort Lauderdale 
- in 1893 to oversee his cousin’s property. 
He became a successful businessman and 
developed a business relationship with 
Seminoles, many of whom would travel to his 


trading post with canoes. Ivy Stranahan was 
hired as a teacher in New River settlement. 
Shortly after she married Frank, Ivy stopped 
working as a teacher in an official manner, 
but placed a priority on educating Seminole 
children. 

“I feel a lot of us are indebted to Ivy 
Stranahan,” Osceola said. “I feel like we 
should pay homage to that.” 

In 1 90 1 , the current Stranahan House was 
built. It is Broward County’s oldest surviving 
structure. The Stranahans bore no children 
and were very charitable. They donated 
a lot of land and essentially helped build 
Fort Lauderdale, Kirk said. She mentioned 
that the Stranahans were instrumental in 
helping develop a relationship with white 
inhabitants of the New River settlement and 
the Seminoles. In 1984, the Stranahan House 
became a historic house museum. 

The board’s primary objectives are 
to oversee the visions and goals of the 
organization as well as to preserve history. It 
helps conduct tours for the public and provides 
educational and historical background. The 
board is legally and fiscally responsible for 
the Stranahan House. Each board member’s 
term lasts two years. There are currently 16 
board members. 

Osceola has high hopes for his position 
with the Stranahan House, which attracts an 
average of 10,000 visitors annually. 

“I would like to have a constant flow of 
Tribal members doing the work. Hopefully 
I can get more youth involved with the 
Stranahan House,” said Osceola, who became 
the official cultural ambassador for the Tribe 
in September 2015. “I feel like if [people] 
want to hear about Seminole history, I think 
it should come from a Tribal member.” 



Photo courtesy of Historic Stranahan House Museum 

Everett Osceola shows a presentation at a Historic Stranahan House Museum board meeting June 8. 



Photo courtesy of Historic Stranahan House Museum 

Everett Osceola, right, speaks to other board members June 8 during a board of directors meeting. 


Oil spill funds earmarked for 
Seminole, Miccosukee Tribes 


WASHINGTON - A set of projects 
from the Gulf Coast Restoration Trust Fund 
will focus on coastal tribal community 
restoration priorities and is slated to provide 
employment opportunities for young 
people across five Gulf Coast tribal nations, 
including the Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
the Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. 

U.S. Secretary of the Interior Sally 
Jewell made the announcement about 
the projects June 21 during a visit to the 
Chitimacha Tribe of Louisiana. The fund 
was established in the wake of the Deepwater 
Horizon oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico. As 
a result of the civil settlement announced 
in 2013 with Transocean Deepwater, $8 
million was set aside for the creation of 
conservation corps to assist in clean up and 


recovery efforts along the Gulf Coast. Of 
that funding, an initial $500,000 has been set 
aside for five Gulf Coast Tribes. In addition 
to the Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes, the 
other Tribes include Chitimacha, Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians and Poarch Band 
of Creek Indians of Alabama. 

“These projects are about investing in 
the next generation of tribal leaders who will 
ensure that not just the Gulf Coast, but tribal 
homelands around the coast are preserved 
for generations to come,” Jewell said. 
“Providing job training skills can enhance 
these young people’s ability to engage in 
the long-term Gulf restoration effort to help 
families, bolster local economies, and lead to 
a more resilient coast.” 


New Miss Florida Seminole Princess 
to be crowned July 23 



Beverly Bidney 

Contestants compete in the 2015 Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — For young ladies 
who have always dreamed of being a 
princess, the 59th Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess Pageant will provide them a chance 
July 23 in the Tribal Headquarters auditorium 
in Hollywood. 

New to the pageant this year are 
workshops with professional pageant coach 
Jules Meyer, who successfully coached 2016 
Miss USA Deshauna Barber and first runner- 
up Chelsea Hardin. Contestants will learn 
tips from Meyer, who has more than 20 years 
of experience coaching pageant contestants. 
Workshops will be held July 7 and July 22. 

Another new feature of the pageant 
includes a cultural workshop at the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum led by Tina Osceola on July 
6 . 

Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole 
Destiny Nunez knew the pageant would be 
out of her comfort zone, which is why she 
competed. During her reign, Nunez learned 
to speak comfortably in front of crowds and 
to individuals she didn’t know. 

“I gained confidence and strength,” she 
said. “It made me a better person overall.” 

July 18 is the deadline for applications, 
which may be picked up in the office of 
Princess Committee Chairwoman Wanda 
Bowers at Tribal headquarters. Applications 
can also be emailed to prospective 
contestants; send an email request to 
wandabowers@semtribe.com. 

Jr. Miss Seminole hopefuls must be 
ages 13 to 17 and Miss Florida Seminole 
contestants ages 1 8 to 25. Other requirements 
include submitting a written essay stating 
why you want to be Miss Florida Seminole, 
a GPA of 2.5 or a transcript, and two letters 
of recommendation from a community 
organization, church, coach or school. 
Applications should include a photograph. 


The highlight of Nunez’s year as Miss 
Florida Seminole was being part of the Miss 
Indian World Pageant. She had some advice 
for girls who are considering competing in 
the Princess Pageant. 


“Even just participating in the pageant 
will better you as a person,” Nunez said. 
“They shouldn’t be afraid to put themselves 
out there. Regardless if they win or lose, it 
will be good for them.” 


♦ PANTHER 

From page 1A 

It isn’t unusual to see the animals on the 
reservation as it is located in panther habitat. 
The Environmental Resource Management 
Department, which has cameras set up to 
document panthers, has been collecting data 
for five years. 

“We’ve seen them lately and I believe 
they move a lot more because of the rain,” 
said Pauline Campi, wildlife biologist. “As 
their prey moves, they move with it.” 

Land said panthers have learned how to 
move with the water for centuries and figure 
out what areas to avoid and will use features 
like boardwalks to keep their feet dry. 

“Panthers tend to be more active at 
night, but it doesn’t mean they can’t be out 
and about in daytime,” said Land, FWC 
Florida panther team leader. “Anytime is fair 


game. They will climb fences and go through 
yards.” 

Panthers are curious, just like house cats. 
They will watch something, or someone, 
until they get bored and move on. Land said 
people think any wild animal will run away 
in fear right away, but that’s not the way it 
works. 

“If you come across a panther, keep 
your distance,” he said. “Make sure it knows 
you’re there, speak up. You don’t want to 
surprise the cat. Don’t crouch down, make 
yourself look big. Almost every time, the 
cat will move off in the opposite direction, 
but it wouldn’t surprise me to have a staring 
contest with it for a minute or so.” 

He said if you are with children or dogs, 
bring them close to you. Back up until you 
have more distance from the animal. Never 
run away from a panther; that could trigger 
the hunting instinct and the chase response. 


“I wouldn’t turn my back on the animal. 
I’d enjoy watching it as I slowly walk 
backwards,” Land said. 

Billie Swamp Safari employee Sarah 
Hall spotted panther tracks during a late 
afternoon buggy tour June 16 and saw a 
panther near the front parking lot as she was 
leaving work. It ran across the road, jumped 
a fence and disappeared in the bushes. Hall 
noticed there was another panther already on 
that side of the road, probably the first one’s 
cub. 

“It climbed up the pole, paced back and 
forth and checked out its surroundings,” Hall 
said. “Then it climbed down into the bushes 
with the mom.” 

Wild white tailed deer live in that area 
and Hall believes the pair was probably 
hunting, since Billie Swamp employees have 
found deer carcasses there in the past. 




Photo courtesy of Sarah Hall 

Billie Swamp Safari receives an unexpected visitor as a panther wanders into the front of the complex and climbs a pole in June. 
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Joy of Father’s Day throughout the Tribe 



Beverly Bidney 

Proud papa Brian Billie holds his daughter Allie Patrice Billie, 6 months, at the Big Cypress Father’s 
Day celebration June 17. 



Beverly Bidney 

Josh Leadingfox with his daughters Layla Lead- 
ingfox, 6, and Ava Leadingfox, 3, enjoy the Im- 
mokalee Father’s Day dinner June 17. 



Kevin Johnson 



Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Jayceon Billie, 3, gets a lift from his grandfather, After finishing lunch, Adrian Baker and his children, from left, Aundre (wearing bandanna), Kieona, 
John Billie, during the Hollywood Father’s Day Dalyse, Adryauna and Alex gather for a photo during the Brighton Father’s Day celebration June 16 at 
celebration June 14 at the Classic Gym. the Florida Seminole Veterans Building. 


Travelis Timothy Jr., 1, takes a nap in the arms his father, Travelis Timothy, during the Fort Pierce 
Father’s Day celebration June 16 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 



Kevin Johnson 


Aaron Billie poses with Miami Heat dancers during the Hollywood Father’s Day celebration June 14 at 
the Classic Gym. 






v4i 


Beverly Bidney 

Beaming great-grandmothers Esther Buster, left, and Louise Osceola, right, flank baby Willow Cypress 
and her father Quenton Cypress at the Big Cypress Father’s Day celebration June 17. 



Kevin Johnson 

Shamy Tommie Jr. and his daughter, Heaven 
Tommie, 4, get ready to enter Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center in Fort Pierce for the Father’s 
Day celebration. 



Beverly Bidney 

Johnny Boone with his granddaughter JaDayah Gustave, 3, at the Immokalee Father’s Day dinner June 
17. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jason Grasshopper, left, and his uncle Harley 
Jumper enjoy the Hollywood Father’s Day cele- 
bration June 14 at the Classic Gym. 



Kevin Johnson 


Dyani Kayda gets ready to enjoy lunch with her 
parents Anthony Kayda and Lois Billie at the 
Brighton Father’s Day celebration June 16. 



Kevin Johnson 


Craig Gopher with his children, from left, Nevaeh, 
Graci and Josiah enjoy their time at the Brighton 
Father’s Day celebration June 16. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Guests at the Tampa Father’s Day celebration hold up the Bowie knives they received as gifts during 
their dinner. 
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Florida Folk Festival features Chief Billie film, Seminole culture 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

WHITE SPRINGS — The 64th edition 
of the annual Florida Folk Festival, with its 
eclectic combination of music, dance, stories, 
crafts and food, included a movie about the 
life and times of Seminole Chairman James 
E. Billie in this year’s agenda May 27-29 at 
the Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center State 
Park in Winter Springs. The crowd cheered 
for the film “Wrestling Alligators” while 
sturgeon were jumping and gators relaxing 
along the moss-draped tall banks of the his- 
toric Suwannee River, which winds through 
the picturesque North Florida town. 

“Wrestling Alligators,” the documen- 
tary produced by David Kordish Films, was 
screened on a large screen before audiences 
of several hundred spectators. Chairman Bil- 
lie has been a regular performer of original 
music and Seminole storytelling at the na- 
tion’s oldest continuous folk festival. 

Chairman Billie attended both screen- 
ings and spent nearly an hour answering 
questions from captivated audience mem- 
bers. 

Crowd favorites also included Seminole 
demonstrators organized by Tribal citizen 
Charlotte Burgess of Brighton. The demon- 
strations came from Mollie Jolly, Martha 
Jones, Nancy Shore, Janelle Osceola Rob- 
inson, Stacy Silbas, Luis Venzor, Norman 
“Skeeter” Bowers, Deanna Osceola, Willo 
James, Josiah Robinson, Gregory James II 
and Paul Simmons. 





Peter B. Gallagher(4) 

Above right, Nancy Shore shows her sewing machine skills at the Florida Folk Festival Seminole 
area. Above left, Seminole garfish chef Norman “Skeeter” Bowers is slow and careful as he shows 
the proper way to prepare the freshwater alligator gar. Below left, Paul Simmons serves fry 
bread, alligator garfish bites and other Seminole hors d’oeuvres at the Ee-to-lit ke Seminole 
village. Below, longtime Seminole Tribe friend and White Springs native Jerry Lawrence 
Bullard sings with his band on the Old Marble Stage. 
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NIGA opens new Washington conference center 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The National Indian Gaming 
Association opened the doors to the 
new Stanley R. Crooks Tribal Leaders 
Conference Center at its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. June 14. 

NIGA’s headquarters, located across 
from the Library of Congress and a short walk 
to Capitol Hill, makes access to members 
of Congress easier for the organization to 
fulfill its mission of advancing the lives of 
Indian people economically, socially and 
politically. 

“This is going to make our business 
more fluid and make Tribal leaders much 
more visible,” said NIGA Chairman Ernest 
L. Stevens. “Mostly, we are going to 
talk about gaming and tribal sovereignty, 
but there are so many other issues. Now 
whenever teams come to Washington, they 
have a home here.” 

Stevens envisions the 10,000-square 
foot conference center, named for the former 
chairman of the Shakopee Mdewakanton 
Sioux Tribe of Minnesota, as a place for 
Tribal leaders to congregate and strategize 
before going to the Capitol to fight for issues 
important to Indian Country. 

“This is our strategy and our home,” 
Stevens said. “Mostly it’s about Indian 
Country coming here to go to work. The most 
important thing is to stand together and be of 
one mind. We’ve never been defeated on any 
major magnitude when we put those tribal 
leaders around the table. This will be one of 
the most powerful rooms in the history of 
Indian Country. Every time something hits 
the fan, this is where we’re going to be.” 

The conference center will be available 
primarily for Indian Country and its 
constituents, senators, representatives and 
federal employees working on behalf of 
Tribal governments. 

“This facilitates the dialogue the 
founding fathers of NIGA sought when they 
established NIGA in 1984,” said Jason Giles, 
NIGA executive director. “Travel and space 
limitations are no longer an excuse; it’s a 
two minute walk for congressmen, a five- 
minute walk for senators and every federal 
agency is right around the corner. When 
Tribal governments and agencies need to 
meet, we have the space. There is no excuse 
for a lack of dialogue.” 

Fundraising for the expansion project 
began in 2012 and the conference center was 
completed thanks to donations from Tribes 
nationwide. The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
contributed $50,000. 

To help pay the bills, NIGA will rent 
the space to other organizations when Tribal 
leaders don’t need it. Political fundraisers 
are already scheduled for members of 
Congress, but NIGA officials anticipate the 



Jonathan Feld 

NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens officiates at the ribbon cutting for the Stanley R. Crooks Tribal Leaders Conference Center at NIGA headquarters in Washington, D.C. June 14. 


conference center will be used regularly by 
Tribal organizations. 

After the ribbon cutting and welcome 
reception, NIGA got right to business with 
the summer legislative summit, at which 
more than two dozen members of Congress 
were scheduled to speak with Tribal leaders. 
The conference center will change the way 
NIGA conducts the summits, which have 
been held in public places in the past. 

“Now that it is at a private non-profit 
organization, we can set the attendee and 
invite list,” Giles said. “If we want to have 
frank discussions with friends, we can do 
that. If we want to open it up to the media, 
we can do that. There is a lot more flexibility 
going forward.” 

For the rest of the year NIGA will 
concentrate on issues such as the Tribal 
Labor Sovereignty Act to elevate Tribal 
governments onto the same playing field as 
state and federal governments as it pertains 
to labor laws. 

“It’s a decades old battle,” Giles said. 
“We want to hold [President] Obama to his 


promise to defend Tribal sovereignty. In 
2017, there will be a brand new Congress 
and President so we’ll have to feel our way 
forward.” 

Stevens, who has worked with NIGA 
for 15 years, believes his role as chairman 
of a non-profit trade association is to 
encourage and motivate NIGA members to 
make a difference by “pounding the Hill” on 
legislative issues. 

“When the leaders come here, they have 
a task to do,” he said. “It’s not about one 
tribe or NIGA, it’s about those community 
members they represent. What we have 
now is amazing, but we have to get it done. 
We have to protect Tribal sovereignty. The 
heart of Indian Country, that’s who we are 
representing and who we are responsible to.” 

Seminole Media Productions’ Special 
Project Editor Jonathan Feld contributed to 
this story. 



Jonathan Feld 


NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens, third from left, Senator Jon Tester of Montana and members of 
the NIGA Board of Directors gather at the opening of the Stanley R. Crooks Tribal Leaders Confer- 
ence Center in Washington, D.C. 
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Muscogee Creek Mark 
Madrid needs new liver 


BY STAFF REPORT 


HECTORVILLE, Okla. - In 1967, 
Mark Madrid (Muscogee Creek) had a bad 
motorcycle crash. A portion of his leg was 
amputated, and he contracted hepatitis C 
after receiving a blood transfusion that was 
unknowingly tainted with the disease. Over 
the years, hepatitis took a toll on his liver 
until he was eventually diagnosed with 
cirrhosis in 2006. 

Now doctors say a liver transplant is 
critical to Madrid’s survival, and he has 
been placed on the liver transplant waiting 
list and undergoing treatments for the cancer 
he is battling to keep him healthy enough for 
a liver transplant. 

Many Seminoles will remember Mark, 
who handled a myriad of jobs, including 
videography, while employed by the Tribe 
in the 1980s and ‘90s. 

Although health insurance will cover 
most of Madrid’s medical expenses, he will 
require follow-up care and treatment for the 
rest of his life. When visiting his transplant 
center for evaluations and doctors’ 
appointments, Madrid, 67, incurs significant 
expenses for travel, food and lodging, as he 
lives approximately 120 miles away from 
the hospital. 

For fundraising expertise and guidance, 
Madrid turned to the National Foundation 
for Transplants (NFT) for assistance. NFT 
is a nonprofit 501(c)(3) organization based 
in Memphis, Tenn. that has been helping 
transplant patients overcome financial 
obstacles since 1983. NFT provides 
fundraising expertise to transplant patients 
by organizing fundraising campaigns in 
the patients’ own communities. NFT’s 
fundraising campaigns have generated 
nearly $75 million to assist patients. NFT 
assists more than 2,500 transplant candidates 
and recipients nationwide, generating nearly 
$75 million in assistance. 

“My heart truly goes out to Mark and his 
family,” said Kay Horne, NFT fundraising 
consultant. “I know he wants nothing more 
than to be well enough to spend many more 
years with his grandchildren. At NFT, we’re 
dedicated to helping him raise the funds he 
needs to afford his lifesaving treatment and 
care.” 

With NFT’s help, Madrid’s loved ones 
are holding a raffle for a Native American 
ribbon shirt, designed and handmade by 



Mark Madrid, 67, is in need of a liver transplant. 


Madrid and his wife, Toni. Anyone who 
makes a tax-deductible donation to his 
NFT fundraising campaign before July 10 
is automatically entered to win. To make 
a donation, visit www.transplants.org and 
click “Find an NFT Patient” to search for his 
fundraising page. 

For more information, contact Toni 
Madrid at 918-899-3799 or tjmadrid@ 
gmail.com. 


♦ SAM JONES 

From page 2A 

which, after the Battle of Okeechobee, in 
December 1837 were, in fact, all activities 
Jones accomplished in sequence. 

Sprague’s descriptions obviously 
prevailed in print and in representations 
of Jones in works of art... as there were no 
others. It was actually a great relief to me 
when I was able to confirm that Sprague had 
never actually met OR even seen Jones! 

Back at work, my longtime assistant 
Rob Maxwell and friend Susan Gillis, a 
fellow museum curator, and I were fortunate 
to locate four of the initial “first person” 
accounts that describe Jones. Interestingly, 
all descriptions were from encounters made 
here in the Miami/Fort Lauderdale area 
during the peace of the Macomb Agreement. 
These were personal eyewitness accounts 
and fortunately they were from extremely 
reliable, in fact “indisputable” sources, as 
they were described by physicians. 

The pairing of other collected research 
allowed me for the first time to connect 
various dated accounts together in order 
to compile details of events. For instance, 
the Fort Lauderdale surgeon Ellis Hughes 
stationed at the Third Fort on Fort Lauderdale 
Beach (the site today is opposite Bahia Mar 
Yacht Basin), wrote semi- daily entries in 


his Journal. Those entries taken alone are 
sometimes puzzling or nondescript, but when 
paired with military correspondence from 
the same date, they nicely corroborate Jones’ 
activities. Hughes also gave us short “one 
liners” from Jones’ himself, or that Jones 
said to his War Leader Chitto Tustenuggee, 
or told to his trusted interpreter, the African 
Toney. 

The research of Sam Jones’ life has been 
a fantastic journey through time. Through 
this lengthy project, we now have the 
important biographical knowledge of the life 
of a man who was perhaps Florida’s greatest 
hero of all time, Abiaki, Sam Jones. 

Available in libraries. The full 
manuscript, her sixth book, is presently 
under completion for publication. 

Ethnohistorian Patsy West is Director 
of the Seminole/Miccosukee Archive in Fort 
Lauderdale and author of “The Enduring 
Seminoles, A Seminole Legend ” (with Betty 
Mae Jumper) and “Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribes of Southern Florida. ” From 1985- 
2000, Ms. West wrote the award-winning 
“ Reflections ” column for the Seminole 
Tribune. Her essay, “Abiaki, or Sam Jones, 
in Context: The Mikasuki Ethnogenesis 
through the Third Seminole War ” by Patsy 
West was recently published in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly, Volume 94, Number 3, 
Winter 2016, 366-410. 


Tribe, employees show 
support for Orlando 



Photo courtesy of Maria Pasho 

Tribal members join participants in the Longest Walk 5 as they walk through Big Cypress Reservation June 5. The purpose of the 3,600-mile coast-to-coast 
walk is to end drug abuse and domestic violence in Indian Country. 



Beverly Bidney 

Longest Walk 5 leader Dennis Banks talks about the mission of the walk to Seminole citizens at Billie 
Swamp Safari June 4. 


♦ LONGEST WALK 

From page 1A 

claimed one of his granddaughters in Octo- 
ber 2015. He believes violence came to Na- 
tive American Tribes with the Europeans. 

“They tried to destroy our matriarchal 
and clan system,” Banks said. “The colonists 
brought the patriarchal system, where man 
is god of the house. I think that’s where it 
began.” 

When the Longest Walk arrives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Banks will share the results of 
surveys conducted with doctors, drug pro- 
gram directors, law enforcement agencies, 
judges, addicts, and the incarcerated. 

“I think this is fantastic because that’s 
what we need to do to get the point across,” 
said President Mitchell Cypress. “I’m glad 
the Seminole Tribe and our recovery group 
is part of this. I remember Dennis and AIM 
from back in the ‘70s. He told the truth today 
and I learned a lot; he is a courageous man.” 

Banks believes physical activities and 
programs for children starting at a young 
age are important in the approach to fighting 
drugs. 

“Our own spiritual beliefs and culture 
will help us with recovery,” he said. 

The Longest Walk 5 is a three-year proj- 
ect. This one traversed the southern states, 
next year the walk will leave from California 
and in 2018 it will take the northern route 
from Seattle to Washington D.C. 

“Every mile is covered by foot collec- 
tively,” said Carly Presher, one of the walk 
organizers. 

Walkers and runners account for all the 
miles along the way; the runners’ extra dis- 
tance is added to the walkers’ daily totals. 

Rest days are also taken, such as the 
ones in Florida. While the group was in Big 
Cypress, the Tribe hosted them at the RV re- 
sort, Billie Swamp Safari, and Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum. They also walked through the 
reservation on Josie Billie Highway. In Hol- 
lywood, Councilman Chris Osceola invited 
the group to stay at Seminole Estates before 
heading north. 

During their stay with the Tribe, the 
walkers and members of We Do Recover 
shared their common experiences and dis- 
cussed tactics for staying clean. 

“We want to be a piece of the solution,” 
said Charlie Tiger, Center for Behavioral 


Health program supervisor and member of 
We Do Recover. “Sometimes it’s a battle. I 
thank the Creator for helping me stay sober 
for six years. Every day I say shonabish.” 

“I found sobriety and people who under- 
stand,” added Billie Tiger, CBH sober house 
assistant and member of We Do Recover. “I 
wasn’t any good to my community and now 
I can give back and help the elders.” 

The Longest Walk was created in 1978 
by Banks and AIM to protest 11 bills be- 
fore congress that would have eliminated all 
treaties between the U.S. government and 
tribal nations. By the time the group arrived 
in Washington, D.C. from California, they 
had the support of Hollywood celebrities, 
musicians, and politicians. Mohammed Ali 
and singer Tony Bennett walked the last few 
miles with the group, Banks recalled. By the 
time the walk arrived in Washington, they 
had collected more than one million signa- 
tures calling for an end to the bills, which 
then failed to pass. 

Three additional Longest Walks have 
been held; in 2008 to call attention to the im- 
portance of protecting sacred sites on tribal 


lands, in 2011 to reverse diabetes in Indian 
Country and in 2014 to educate Americans 
about the history of removing Native Ameri- 
cans from tribal homelands. 

Nathan Tyndall Thunderheart has par- 
ticipated in every Longest Walk. He said he 
does it out of respect for what his ancestors 
went through, to make sure tribal youth have 
a bright future and to get out and meet with 
other Tribes. 

“It’s important to keep the ancestors’ 
beliefs strong,” he said. “But mainly I do it 
because Dennis Banks asked me to.” 

Banks has walked across the country 
seven times, on the Longest Walks, and for 
other causes close to his heart. He believes 
drug abuse and domestic violence threaten 
Native American culture. 

“If we don’t act on this now, there may 
not be anything for the Seventh Generation 
to practice,” he said. “That’s what could hap- 
pen if we don’t move to do anything about 
it.” 


Warren named VP of marketing at Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee 


IMMOKALEE - Seminole Casino 
Hotel Immokalee has named Michael 
Warren to the position of vice president 
of marketing. Warren has more than 13 
years of casino and hotel experience. 

Warren will work under the direction 
of the general manager and be responsi- 
ble for all functions of the marketing di- 
vision including casino marketing, exec- 
utive casino hosts, special events, junket 
marketing and direct marketing. 

Most recently, Warren served as re- 
gional marketing director for Wyndham 


Vacation Rentals, N.A. in Charleston, 
South Carolina. He oversaw the market- 
ing strategy for luxury vacation rental 
properties across the eastern United 
States. He previously held the position of 
vice president of marketing for Caesars/ 
Horseshoe Casino in Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Caesars/Harrah’s St. Louis Casino 
& Hotel in Maryland Heights, Missouri. 
Prior to that, Warren was director of VIP 
player services, casino marketing for 
Caesars/Harrah’s New Orleans Casino & 
Hotel in New Orleans. 


Warren grad- 
uated summa 
cum laude from 
the University of 
Mary Washing- 
ton in Virginia 
with a bachelor’s 
degree in eco- 
nomics. 



Michael Warren 



Kevin Johnson 

Two charter buses bring supporters of the Orlando shooting victims to a benefit concert June 22. The buses departed the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood bound for Hard Rock Live in Orlando, which hosted the All Is One Orlando Unity 
Concert. Bus fare and tickets were complimentary as well as time off for employees. Concert goers from the Tribe’s Hollywood 
casinos included, from left, Qi Wang, Michael Yu, Lindsay Gokey and Orlando Gonzalez. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 

A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 
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Smiling faces in a classroom 


Betty 

Mae 


Wisdom from the past 


BY TARA BACKHOUSE 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Collections Manager 

Aren’t parents and adults, in general, 
always happy to see the smiling faces of kids 
in a classroom? To many of us this means 
that the children were given a chance to get 
an education that could make their lives 
better, and who wouldn’t want that? 

And although many children at times 
aren’t happy to be in school, the same 
children often change their minds when they 
become adults. So I was happy to come 
across a couple pictures in our photography 
collection. They show five boys and girls 
studying in a classroom, and most of them 
seem happy enough to do that. We will 
forgive the few exceptions, because we may 
well remember feeling the same way in 
school. 

The pictures also show their teacher, 
looking dedicated and proud of them, as 
they all pose for the photographer. But 
I’m afraid that’s all we know about these 
pictures. When and where were they taken, 


and who are these teachers and students, 
memorialized in charming black and white 
Polaroid photographs? 

The type of the film leads us to believe 
the photographs date between 1965 and 
1970. The clothing of the photographs’ 
subjects might support that conclusion. If 
photographs like this don’t come to the 
Museum with any information, these are the 
kinds of clues we look for in order to identify 
a date. As for a location, the classroom 
setting is not giving us any helpful clues. 

We’re betting that someone out there 
will recognize the teacher, the classroom, 
and maybe even the kids. Has one of 
our readers grown up since being in this 
classroom on that day, and is now looking 
back on those days with fondness and pride? 
If so, you can help us preserve the story of 
this photograph for generations of students 
and adults to come. If you know anything 
about this photo, please contact the Museum. 
We would love to learn its story. 

These are but two of the thousands of 


unidentified photographs we have at the 
Museum. It takes a dedicated team of people 
to go through these photos and do the things 
we need to do in order to preserve them for 
the future. Identifying people, places, and 
dates are among the tasks. 

Classrooms aren’t the only places our 
photos were taken. From sporting events, 
farming, rodeo, grand openings, and other 
outside events; to churches, offices, homes, 
and other inside events, we have snapshots 
of Seminole life from the 1970s to the 
early 2000s. Many of them are in binders 
in the Museum library. All you have to do 
is let us know you’re coming, and you can 
flip through the binders, help us identify 
photographs, and request copies all at the 
same time. Bring your friends and family 
and make it a really memorable event. 

Just call the Museum at 863-902-1113 
and ask to speak to someone in the library 
to make an appointment. Hope to see you 
soon. 


Jumper 

The following column was written by 
Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the August 
10, 1984 issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

A community meeting was held 
on Tuesday night, July 31, on 
the Hollywood Reservation to 
discuss many things which took place at the 
last Council meeting. 

Instead of saying good things about what 
the Tribe has been doing for us, and patting our 
leaders on the back for their accomplishments 
for the benefit of the members, such as 
bringing in money for revenue distributions as 
shareholders, the tongue slicing 
brought up by one particular 
woman (who claims to be a 
Christian) about people doing 
this and doing that was very 
disappointing to me. It seems 
that the so-called “Christians” 
are the ones who constantly 
criticize their Christian brothers 
and sisters. If a person has a 
problem with another person, 
the Christian thing to do would 
be to go to that person and 
talk out the problem instead of 
unjustifiably hurting them. 

It seems that the 
improvements to our reservation are being 
criticized also. I wish people could see back 
to the 1940s and remember what this place 
was like - no jobs, no food and our children 
and older folks needed medical help. There 
was none. I remember when I was around 
10 years old, and had to stand by helplessly 
and watch my baby sister die - for we had no 
hospital or doctors to care for her. 

Today, things are handed to us on a silver 
platter. Many of our young people have never 
known “hard times.” Money is being loaned 
out left and right - some of which is never 
paid back. Free food comes into homes. 

Next, this same woman has the nerve 
to talk about who is allowed and who is not 
allowed to ride the school bus. We should 
be thankful that we have a bus to carry our 
children to school. And what does it matter if 
some non-Seminole rides the bus when there 
is a lot of empty seats on the bus. When my 
children went to school, they all had to walk. 
Somedays, they would come soaked to the 
skin from having to walk home in the rain. 
Some of the lucky ones had a bicycle. 

Sometimes when I pass by some of the 
public ball fields, I see some of our Seminole 
youth playing or jogging on these fields. How 
would we feel if the white people came along 


and told our people to get off their field - 
because we are not white. I cannot believe in 
this modem world; we still act like we are 
back in the 1800s. 

I know some of our Seminole women 
who are married to white men and have half- 
breed children are the ones throwing dirt. Yes, 
many of us are half-breeds, but sometimes it 
is the half-breeds that are the ones who are 
bringing the money into the Tribe and into 
your pockets. 

About the gym, I saw it when it was 
nothing but a palmetto field when my brother 
was crying for a ball field for our youth. They 
cleaned and worked on it until 
it was cleared somewhat. 
But we were still able to sit 
and watch our children play 
ball and other games. I can 
still remember some of the 
Seminole ladies helping out 
and the mothers and fathers 
of the children would sit on 
the ground just to cheer on 
their kids and yell when they 
would miss a ball. 

I know my son worked 
hard. There were times when 
he would return at 4 or 5 in 
the morning to be able to 
transport the children to other reservations to 
compete against each other. I would get after 
him for traveling too much with too little 
sleep, but he loves sports and loves what he is 
doing for the youth. I have seen when he had 
to scrape every penny to pay for his sons to 
go to a Christian school, and his wife would 
say, that if it was not for the eggs and cereal 
handed to us for our kids, she didn’t know 
what they would have done. Even his income 
tax was used for the children. 

Instead of encouraging our Tribal 
leaders and commending for the fine job they 
are doing, or even ask if they could use some 
help to improve something in some way, 
some of the “Christian” people have to tear 
people down. 

I am a mother, too, and I hurt when I 
hear things about my son, when I know he 
has only tried to please the people and has 
done the best he could. 

In closing, I want to say to the Council- 
people, it isn’t an easy thing to try to please 
everyone, but God Bless You for all you are 
doing for our people. I care! 

Thank you. 



Photos courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Do you recognize anyone in these photos? Or the location? The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum would like to know as much about the photos as possible. 



The Seminole Inn of 
Indiantown, Florida 


BY MARY BETH R0SEBR0UGH 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Research Coordinator 

In 1926, the hotel now called the 
Seminole Inn was constructed in Indiantown, 
a city given that name because of the 
preponderance of Seminoles living nearby. 
Two of those names are very familiar - Tiger 
and Gopher. According to Iris Wall, whose 
family owns the inn, the Tiger and Gopher 
camps were within walking distance of the 
general store, opened around 1923, owned 
by her grandfather. And so they became 
familiar faces about town. 

A visit with Iris Wall - 2006 Woman 
of the Year in Agriculture - is a lesson in 
Old Florida. Cow hunting, cattle ranching 
and tales told by the fire come alive as she 
weaves personal and public anecdotes into a 
rich history of Indiantown and its neighbors. 

Jonnie Wall Flewelling, Iris’ daughter, 
has pieced together a timeline history from 
books, documents and stories she heard 
growing up. She believes that Seminole 
families arrived in Indiantown about 1861. 
During that time they were careful to keep 
their camps at a distance from each other as 
protection from the “indian hunters.” 

Joe Bowers was one of the first white 


settlers in the area of Indiantown. He had 
a trading post in a grove of what were then 
called ‘king’ oranges. Tribal members 
came and traded skins with Joe Bowers. The 
Tiger camp was originally home to Tom 
Tiger who, the story goes, was struck by 
lightning and killed while making a canoe 
in 1899. Before his death, he and his wife 
Mary had five children, Ada and her four 
brothers. One of those brothers, Desota, 
met his demise in the hands of the legendary 
outlaws, the John Ashley Gang. 

The Tiger and Gopher families stayed 
until approximately 1928 when they moved 
to Dania (Hollywood) after the Indian agent 
cut their rations to force them out. Other 
families (names now unknown) had already 
settled and left by that time. But the move 
didn’t hinder the friendship between Iris and 
Ada’s daughter, Betty Mae Tiger Jumper. 
Iris and Betty Mae were lifelong friends and 
- according to Jonnie Wall Flewelling - both 
were delivered by the town’s one midwife, 
Aunt Sis (Savage) on the same dining room 
table. Everyone was. 

Indiantown is that kind of town - where 
everyone knows and helps everyone else. 
After the Tiger camp had moved to the Dania 
Reservation, Iris’ uncle, Frank Carpenter, 


went to the campsite outside of Indiantown, 
and found an iron pot and a pair of scissors 
which he believed belonged to Ada. They 
stayed in his cabinet for years. After Ada 
died he took them to Betty Mae, explaining 
what had occurred and how he came to have 
the items. Betty Mae immediately identified 
them as having belonged to her mother. All 
those years later they were still precious. 

The Seminole Inn has been bought and 
sold and bought three times by the Wall 
family, always on the courthouse steps, as 
Iris likes to say. It has been a good place to 
entertain friends, new and old. Iris recalled 
that Betty Mae liked to call and have a 
conversation like this: “Iris, I come to see 
you!” to which Iris would reply, “When?” 
and Betty Mae would succinctly answer, 
“Soon!” ‘Soon’ could mean now, tomorrow, 
in a week, or sometimes never. But it didn’t 
much matter, because nothing could break 
the bond between the self-proclaimed 
cracker cowgirl and a distinguished 
matriarch of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
They had both belonged to Indiantown - 
and that is a bond that remains forever. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Tampa celebrates Mother’s Day 



Photos courtesy of Sunny Ploch 

The Tampa Community 
celebrated Mother’s Day 
with a dinner May 7 at 
Ruth’s Chris Steakhouse 
in Tampa. Above, Mother’s 
Day attendees gather for 
a group photo. At right, 
Kaylin Henry and Kingston 
Holmes enjoy their time at 
the dinner. Below, a four 
generation photo with Kinu 
Jeanotte, Annie Henry, 
Joanie Henry, Dylanie 
Henry, Ryanna Thomas and 
Danelle Thomas. 




The Seminole Inn in Indiantown. 
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The Indian Child Welfare Act: 
5 things families need to know 


Quicker access to Florida KidCare 


BY M ALLORY B LACK 
Native News Health Alliance 

It’s been called an obscure law in some 
circles, far overreaching in its authority in 
others. There’s no doubt that the Indian Child 
Welfare Act has garnered more attention — 
and controversy — in recent months, much 
to the detriment of the children and families 
it’s designed to protect. 

Passed by Congress in 1978, the Indian 
Child Welfare Act, or ICWA, is a federal 
law created to prevent the breakup of Native 
American families. It was established after 
a series of congressional hearings proved 
that large numbers of Indian children were 
systematically removed from their families 
by state, county and private child welfare 
agencies, then placed into non-Indian homes 
— often without cause. 

While ICWA doesn’t remove the states’ 
obligation to act on child abuse or neglect, 
advocates say the law is necessary because 
it protects the child’s right to their cultural 
identity and to be raised within their own 
community, given the history of federally- 
mandated removal and assimilation of 
Native children into mainstream American 
culture, and its effects on child well-being 
and cultural connectedness. 

The goals of ICWA, as stated by 
Congress, are to achieve the best possible 
outcome: reuniting children safely with their 
family. 

Kathryn Fort, an attorney with the 
Michigan State University Indigenous 
Law and Policy Center, said that all Native 
American parents and families should be 
aware of their rights under ICWA, especially 
considering how quickly a case can move 
through the courts. 

“I think most people, if they went to see 
a state child welfare proceeding, particularly 
an Indian child welfare proceeding, they 
would be surprised at how routine and 
quick it is,” Fort said. “There’s very little 
explanation of what’s going on, especially 
in our large urban settings. Parents don’t 
usually know what’s happening, and they 
have court-appointed attorneys who maybe 
meet them before the hearing or maybe not.” 

While ICWA applies to state child 
welfare (abuse or neglect) cases and adoption 
involving Indian children, it does not apply in 
divorce or custody disputes between parents. 

While not exhaustive, here are some key 
things for parents to know when exercising 
their rights under ICWA: 

Low-income parents have a right to 
court-appointed representation 

Under ICWA, indigent parents (those 
who are unable to afford legal representation) 
are entitled to state court-appointed counsel, 
be it an attorney or a legal aide volunteer. 
Each state uses a formula to determine who 
is eligible for legal assistance. 

Chrissi Ross Nimmo, senior assistant 
attorney general for the Cherokee Nation, 
said the reality is that ICWA cases are legal 
cases, and the decisions made are made in 
court. 

“The best defense a parent can have 
is an attorney who is knowledgeable about 
the Indian Child Welfare Act,” Nimmo said. 
“Reunification can depend on whether the 
Indian Child Welfare Act was followed in a 
case.” 

However, some parents and families 
may choose to navigate the child welfare 
system alone, said David Simmons, director 
of government affairs and advocacy for the 
National Indian Child Welfare Association. 
He recommends finding someone who 
can explain what ICWA is and to help talk 
through what might be best for their family. 

“Children in many Native communities 
need help when they’re growing up, and 
it isn’t just the mom and the dad doing 
the work,” Simmons said. “Oftentimes 
it’s extended family members and other 
community members, so think about who 
could be your advocate or friend that can 
help you with some of those really difficult 
decisions and situations.” 

Parents and tribes can request a case 
be transferred to tribal court 

Under ICWA, biological parents 
involved in a state child welfare case can 
request their case be transferred to their 
tribal court — say, if the family is situated on 
tribal lands, and tribal programs would be the 
primary provider of reunification services. 

In certain situations, however, tribes can 
decline to hear an ICWA case in their court, 
said Elizabeth Eggert, an attorney with the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Generally, most tribes won’t accept a 
transfer if it will reduce the likelihood of 
parents reuniting with their children, due to 
the distance between the children and parents 
that would be required in most transfers. 
Occasionally, limited resources could also 
cause a tribal court to decline a case. 

Though when a tribe decides to intervene, 
Eggert said it doesn’t mean that the tribe will 
automatically side with the parents; rather, 
the tribe tries to do what it perceives is in the 
children’s best interest based on the laws and 
the circumstances of each case. 

“Even though we might agree with the 
children’s removal by the state or agree that 
the parents’ rights should be terminated, we 
also fight throughout the case that parents get 


the services that the agency is providing,” 
Eggert said. “It’s important to us to make 
sure that parents rights under ICWA are 
followed.” 

Parents have a right to ‘active efforts 9 

Some Native American parents may not 
be aware that the agencies overseeing their 
case must provide ‘active efforts’ to help the 
parent create a safe environment where they 
can reunite with their child. 

Under ICWA, active efforts are defined 
as a higher standard of effort to prevent the 
breakup of an American Indian family prior 
to removing a child, during and afterwards, 
to increase the chances of the child returning 
home safely. 

These efforts can include remedial and 
rehabilitative programs and services, such 
as increased family visitations or substance 
abuse treatment programs, and other 
services like transportation assistance when 
geography is an issue. 

“That’s a huge right due to the parent, 
which is to ensure they receive appropriate 
services so they can be successful at 
reunifying with their child,” Fort explained. 

States must provide culturally 
appropriate services for Indian families 

As part of active efforts, states are 
required to provide culturally appropriate 
family preservation services, which not 
only includes in-home and traditional native 
practices, but also parenting classes or 
mental health services, among others. This 
could also include services through tribal 
agencies and providers. 

“If parents want to have their supervised 
parenting time with their child at an urban 
Indian center, they have a right to ask for 
that,” Fort said. “[Parents] have a right to 
say, ‘Has my social worker figured out if 
there’s a counselor I feel more comfortable 
with? Has my social worker contacted my 
Tribe?’ because they have a right to that.” 

There is growing evidence that 
culturally appropriate services are more 
likely to result in effective resolution on 
behalf of the child and family. A 2014 report 
by the U.S. Attorney General’s Advisory 
Committee on American Indian and Alaska 
Native Children Exposed to Violence 
found Indian families simply do better 
when exposed to traditional tribal cultural 
resources and practices. 

This right also requires caseworkers 
must also cooperate with tribes to find 
appropriate services and work to remove 
any barriers that families might have in 
accessing them. 

But for agencies less familiar with 
ICWA, the considerations for Indian 
children may slip through the cracks. 
Simmons said not all caseworkers receive 
cultural or ICWA-specific training in their 
state, in which case he encourages parents 
to feel empowered to share their culture 
and how their tribe might approach certain 
issues. 

“Silence sometimes in the child welfare 
system means that you’re acquiescing or 
agreeing, so speak up a little bit if they’re 
not understanding how your community 
does things and why,” Simmons said. 

Non-Native relatives can be considered 
for placement 

Out-of-home placement preferences 
for a child are outlined under ICWA as first 
with an extended family member, a member 
of the tribe or another Indian family. But 
that doesn’t necessarily exclude non- 
Indian relatives of Indian children, granting 
them certain protections under ICWA as a 
possible placement option. 

“Let’s say mom is Cherokee, dad is not, 
and the child is taken into custody,” Nimmo 
explained. “The dad’s mother — the child’s 
grandmother — is just as protected under 
the Indian Child Welfare Act as mom’s 
mom who might be Indian.” 

Though relatives are still subject to a 
home study to evaluate if they are a good 
placement option. Non-Native relatives 
can also become a certified foster home by 
their state, a process that often takes several 
months, though may make them eligible for 
state assistance and resources for children 
with transitional or special medical or 
emotional needs. 

Nimmo said in her experience, placing 
Indian children with family members and 
relatives — Native or non-Native — tends 
to yield the best possible results. 

“More often what you see is children, 
without question, that do better when they’re 
placed with relatives, especially where these 
are grandparents, aunts, uncles or cousins 
who have an ongoing relationship with the 
child where it’s not such a traumatic event 
for them being taken from their home and 
placed with a complete stranger,” Nimmo 
said. “Getting a child in a relative placement 
immediately is really important.” 

© Native Health News Alliance 

This story was produced with support 
from the Annie E. Casey Foundation as 
part of a series focusing on child and youth 
welfare in Native America. 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMENDOLA 
Florida Dept, of Health in Broward County 

Good news for thousands of families 
who have been unable to obtain low-cost 
Florida KidCare health insurance without a 
five-year wait. 

The wait is ending. 

In March, Florida legislators eliminated 
a five-year waiting period that has long 
been required before the children of certain 
legal immigrant families could qualify for 
KidCare. Now, those families will be able 
to enroll their kids immediately, simply by 
showing they are Florida residents. 

“We have 48,000 uninsured children 
in Broward County and thousands of 
them could benefit,” said Dr. Paula Thaqi, 
director of the Florida Department of 
Health in Broward (DOH-Broward), which 
enrolls children in KidCare. “This will be a 
great help to families who really need the 
coverage.” 


SUBMITTED BY SEMINOLE HEALTH DEPT. 

The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) has issued precautions 
for pregnant women and women trying to 
become pregnant during a Zika Virus Out- 
break. 

Pregnant women should not travel to 
the areas where Zika virus transmission is 
ongoing, such as Central America, South 
America, the Caribbean, and the Pacific ar- 
eas. Pregnant women who do travel to one 
of these areas should talk to their healthcare 
provider first and strictly follow steps to 
avoid mosquito bites during the trip. 

Women trying or thinking about be- 
coming pregnant should consult with their 
healthcare provider before traveling to 
these areas and strictly follow steps to pre- 
vent mosquito bites during the trip. 

Transmission: Zika virus is spread 
primarily through the bite of an infected 
Aedes mosquito; A mother can pass Zika 
virus to her fetus during pregnancy; Zika 
virus can be sexually transmitted by a man 
to his sex partner. 

Symptoms: Fever, rash, joint pain, 
conjunctivitis, muscle pain and headache; 
The illness is usually mild with symptoms 


SUBMI TTED B Y NICHOLAS PERSAUD 

Seminole Tribe Environmental Health 

Youth cooking classes introduce kids 
to the pleasures of preparing and enjoying 
“real food” that is both nutritious and 
delicious, an essential step toward health 
and well-being. They learn basic cooking 
skills, the joy of eating and cooking with 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and how 
to become conscious consumers in a 
marketplace that spends millions of dollars 
to persuade children to eat high-calorie, 
low-nutrient products. After a successful 
spring youth cooking class where a number 
of food safety topics were discussed, these 
are the major points discussed during the 
classes. 

• Cross-contamination - The 
classic example of cross-contamination is 
preparing raw chicken on a cutting board 
and then, without washing and sanitizing, 
using the same board and knife to prepare 
salads. Cross-contamination can also occur 
when foods, including condiments, are 
exposed to open air or left uncovered. 

• Mixing raw foods with cooked 
foods - A good example of this practice 


The change starts on July 1. The new 
rules affect several categories of legal 
immigrants, including those holding green 
cards, said Rebecca Miele, manager of 


FforiHa 

HEALTH 

Broward County 

KidCare Outreach at DOH-Broward. Even 
if a family is not sure whether the new rules 
apply to them, Miele urges them to call 


lasting for several days to a week; The in- 
cubation period (the time from exposure 
to symptoms) for Zika virus disease is not 
known, but is likely to be a few days to a 
week. 

Treatment: No vaccine or medications 
are available to prevent or treat Zika infec- 
tions; Treat the symptoms: 

• Get plenty of rest. 

• Drink fluids to prevent dehydration. 

• Take medicines such as acetaminophen 
or paracetamol to relieve fever and pain. 

• Do not take aspirin or other non-steroi- 
dal anti-inflammatory drugs. 

• If you are taking medicine for another 
medical condition, talk to your healthcare 
provided before taking any additional med- 
ication. 

Prevention: 

• Use EPA registered insect repellant 
with any of the following active ingredients: 
DEET, oil of lemon eucalyptus, Picaridin, 
IR353. 

It is safe for pregnant or nursing women 
to use EPA-approved repellants if applied 
according to package label instructions. 

• Cover skin with long-sleeved shirts 
and long pants 

• Apply a permethrin repellent directly 


would be adding raw eggs to already 
prepared eggs on a steam table. Also, do not 
add freshly made potato salad to a container 
of potato salad that is in use. Separate 
utensils for cooked vs. raw food, keep them 
marked and train your employees. 

• Inadequate cooking - Foods not 
be cooked to the proper temperature. 
Ensure your cooks are checking cooking 
temperatures with a thermometer as it’s very 
important. 

• Improper thawing - Food that is 
thawed, not using the following methods, 
should be in a refrigerator/cooler, under 
running water or as part of the cooking 
process. Foods should not left in the sun to 
thaw. 

• Failing to cool foods properly - Hot 
foods must be cooled down as quickly as 
possible by placing hot food in shallow 
pans or the use an ice bath. Lack of ice, 
insufficient cold temperature or an over 
stocked refrigerator can increase the chances 
of food borne illness by keeping the foods in 
the danger zone too long. 

• Food storage - No food should ever be 
stored on the floor. 

• Improper Hot Holding and Re-heating 


KidCare to find out. 

The change likely will not affect 
many Seminole Tribe citizens, but may be 
beneficial to their family, friends and co- 
workers, Miele said. 

Under the new system, more families 
will be eligible for Florida Medicaid, which 
is part of KidCare. If they earn too much 
to qualify for Medicaid, they can apply 
for subsidized coverage in Healthy Kids, 
which also is part of KidCare. Healthy Kids 
insurance costs as little as $15 to $20 per 
month for an entire household of children. 

Families who earn too much to receive 
the subsidized rate can still enroll in “full- 
pay” Healthy Kids coverage, which remains 
less costly than most insurance on the private 
market, Miele said. 

State officials estimate that over 15,000 
more families will become eligible for 
Medicaid and 17,000 more for Healthy Kids. 
For more information call 954-467-8737. 


to clothing or purchase pre-treated clothing. 
Follow the manufacturer’s directions and do 
not apply directly to skin. 

• Keep mosquitoes out of hotel rooms 

• Choose a hotel or lodging with air con- 
ditioning or screens on windows and doors. 

• Other mosquito-borne diseases such 
as dengue fever, chikungunya fever, and ma- 
laria may also impact the fetus or newborn 
and pose a risk in many of the same areas 
Zika virus is present, emphasizing the need 
to strictly follow steps to prevent mosquito 
bites. 

• Travelers returning home should be 
advised to avoid being bitten by mosquitoes 
for three weeks following travel, especially 
while ill, to prevent infection of local mos- 
quitoes. 

• While at home, draining standing wa- 
ter near residences and businesses at least 
weekly is recommended to keep local mos- 
quito populations low and prevent local in- 
troductions. 

For more information contact the Semi- 
nole Health Department: Hollywood Clinic: 
954-962-2009; Brighton Clinic: 863-763- 
0271; Immokalee Clinic: 239-867-3400; 
Tampa Clinic: 813-620-2860; Big Cypress 
Clinic: 863-983-5151. 


- Once cooked, hot foods must be kept at 
135 degrees or above; cold foods must be 
kept at 41 degrees or below. Leftovers must 
be re-heated rapidly to at least 165 degrees. 
Note: Steam tables and burners are not 
designed for reheating leftovers. 

• Personnel - Proper hand washing is 
the single most important means to prevent 
the spread of infection. Hand sanitizers are 
not a substitute for hand washing. Also, 
have enough people assigned to separate 
food-related tasks. 

• Clothing - Always wear suitable 
clothing, including hair nets and aprons, 
prior to cooking. 

• Improper Cleaning - Food equipment, 
including coolers and utensils, must be 
washed, rinsed and sanitized prior to the 
event. Remember, sanitizing is the removal 
of harmful micro-organisms with a sanitizing 
agent - like bleach. 

• Food from unapproved sources - All 
foods must be obtained from permitted 
sources that comply with all applicable state, 
county or local food service laws. 

For more information call the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Environmental Health office 
at 954-985-2330. 



Aaron Tommie 

Youngsters pay close attention during a Seminole Tribe youth cooking class in May. 


Precautions to guard against Zika 


Food safety review of youth cooking classes 
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Beverly Bidney 

GATOR GREETING: Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola holds Luke Lamb, 1, as he pets a sort-of- 
friendly young gator at Billie Swamp Safari June 4. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

LAKELAND LANDSCAPE: A new community chickee is under 
construction at the Tribe’s property in Lakeland. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

TENDER MOMENT: Bobby Henry cradles the newest addition to the Henry family, his 
great-grandson Isiah Jerimiah Jordan on June 21. 


Kevin Johnson 

RAFFLE WINNER: Billie Micco and Rudy Osceola (not pictured) won the 
“Cowboy Grill” raffle that benefits the Florida Seminole Veterans Foundation. 
The winning ticket was selected June 17. The raffle was open to all Tribal 
citizens, employees and non-employees. 


Photo courtesy Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 

STAR ON DISPLAY: Seminole Casino Coconut Creek is displaying artwork from Taglialatella 
Galleries which features the late actress and model Marilyn Monroe. This is the first of a 
group of art exhibits the casino will host throughout the year. The eight Marilyn Monroe 
pieces being displayed were created by artist Russell Young, who has shown in galleries 
and museums in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Tokyo, Singapore, New York, Detroit, Miami 
and Los Angeles. Young’s Marilyn Monroe artwork is available for sale through the gallery 
with the eight pieces ranging in price from $6,500 to $30,000. The most expensive piece is 
titled “Marilyn Crying, 2013.” 
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Beverly Bidney 

PATCHWORK NOVELTIES: Patchwork inspired items are for sale at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum gift shop, including these colorful socks and mug. When hot liquid like coffee 
or tea is poured into the black mug, the patchwork magically appears. 


Photo courtesy Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 

IN THE CARDS: “Bailers” star Donovan Carter hosted a 
$50,000 invitational blackjack tournament June 18 at 
Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. Carter plays the role of pro 
football player “Vernon Littelfield” on the HBO series, which 
also features Dwayne Johnson. 


Kevin Johnson 

ICE CREAM BREAK: Youngsters on the Hollywood Reservation get a tasty 
treat with free ice cream June 14 outside the Classic Gym. From left, 
Trinity Jumper, Lauren Jumper, Billie Cypress, Lena Cypress and Millie 
Jumper. 
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Beverly Bidney 

COLORFUL CREATURES: These blue and gold macaws at Billie Swamp Safari play with a wooden 
pole offered by a park worker June 1 . The bright colors of the large South American natives actually 
camouflage them in the wild, blending them in with the blue sky and bright sun. 



Beverly Bidney 



Kevin Johnson 


HAPPY HULA: Girls learn the Polynesian art of hula dancing at the Immokalee Father’s Day dinner SOLEMN SIGHT: Flags are flown at half-staff at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building in Brighton following the June 12 nightclub 

June 17. The entertainment and dance lesson were provided by the Mai Kai restaurant in Fort attack in Orlando that left 49 people dead and wounded more than 50. 

Lauderdale. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Muhammad Ali eulogized by 
Native speakers 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Oren Lyons, 
Chief Sidney Hill and Ernie Stevens were 
among world and religious leaders invited 
to honor and pay tribute to Muhammad Ali 
at the boxing legend’s funeral ceremonies 
June 1 0 in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Lyons is Faithkeeper of the Turtle 
Clan for the Onondaga Nation. Hill is 
the Atodaho, or spiritual leader of the 
Haudenosaunee, Iroquois Confederacy. 
Stevens (Oneida) is chairman of the 
National Indian Gaming Association. 

Haudenosaunee leaders served as 
representatives of Native American and 
indigenous peoples in a tribute to Ali and 
his family. 

Hill spoke first in his Onondaga 
language and delivered the condolence 
ceremony ritual given at all funeral services 
to family members. It was translated by 
Lyons. 

“Ali’s passing has created a great 
darkness, but that family members should 
be at peace of mind, for his path back to 
the Creator’s land is clear and straight,” 
Hill said. 

“(Ali) was a leader among men and a 
champion of the people. He fought for the 
people of color. He was a man of peace and 
principal and a man of compassion who 
used his great gifts for the common good,” 
said Lyons. “He fought for our inherent 
land rights, self-determination, identity and 
collective rights that include the natural 
world. We know what he was up against 
because we’ve had 525 years of survival 
training ourselves.” 

Lyons, 86, who played lacrosse at 
Syracuse University with Ali’s friend, Jim 
Brown, described Ali as a dependable 
supporter of indigenous people, recalling 
the Longest Walk in 1978 when Native 
Americans walked from San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. to protest a bill presented 
by a congressman who wanted to terminate 
Native American treaties with the U.S. 
Government. 

“Ali marched into Washington 
with us,” Fyons said as the audience 
again applauded loudly. “He was a free, 
independent spirit, who stood his ground 
with great courage and conviction, and yes 
he paid a price, this country paid a price, 
and we all did. Values and principles will 
determine one’s destiny, and the principles 
of a nation will do the same.” 

-ICTMN 

Native history, Bakken 
pipeline clash in Iowa 

ROCK RAPIDS, Iowa — The 
planned route of the Bakken oil pipeline 
in northwest Iowa would lie near an area 
in Lyon County that archaeologists claim 
was the state capital for Native populations 
from 1500 to 1700. 

The issue, however, draws sparse 
attention to a little-known area of rich 
historical and vital cultural significance, 
according to the Des Moines Register. An 
estimated 6,000 to 10,000 people lived 500 
years ago in a vast complex of villages 
along Blood Run Creek and the Big Sioux 
River - the largest known in the Oneota 
cultural tradition and larger than any Lyon 
County town today. 

“It’s an amazing number for its time 
and is one of the biggest population 
aggregates in the Midwest,” said John 
Doershuk, Iowa’s state archaeologist. 

A Dakota Access LLC pipeline 
construction permit for the area was issued 
in March by the Iowa Department of 
Natural Resources. But a stop-work order 
followed because of possible disruption 
to a sacred site of the Sioux Tribe to 
the south of Blood Run. Officials with 
several government and tribal agencies are 
conducting an on-site investigation. 

- Washington Times 

Tribes draft legislation to 
transfer Bison Range 

PABLO, Mont. — The federal 
government is considering transferring the 
National Bison Range to the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Nation (CSKT). Draft legislation for 
returning the range to federal trust 
ownership, which would continue bison 
conservation purposes and maintain public 
access to the wildlife refuge, has been 
prepared by the Tribes for Montana’s 
congressional delegation. 

The CSKT draft legislation comes 
after the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
surprised many by informing CSKT 
Chairman Vernon Finley it would support 
a transfer - leading to a Public Employees 
for Environmental Responsibility (PEER) 
lawsuit that maintains the federal agency 
failed to conduct necessary environmental 
reviews before doing so, filed in April. 

PEER, along with 10 individual 
plaintiffs who include former Bison Range 
managers and employees, claimed the 
proposed CSKT legislation would contain 
no requirements for the Tribes to maintain 
the 18,500-acre Bison Range as a wildlife 
refuge or to admit the public, nor make any 
provision for the 350 to 400 bison who call 
it home. 

The bill proposes the lands be 


managed exclusively by CSKT, and “solely 
for the care and maintenance of the bison, 
wildlife, and other natural resources.” It 
also gives the Tribes the right to re-name 
the refuge, “provided that the Tribes shall 
provide public visitation and education 
opportunities.” 

There are also provisions dealing 
with some financial matters, but no federal 
funding is provided for operating the Bison 
Range, although the proposed bill does call 
for the United States to provide sufficient 
funding for liability insurance covering 
tort actions filed by members of the public, 
“as long as public visitation is required by 
federal law for the lands transferred by this 
act.” 

Yet another clause appears to address 
PEER concerns that this could be the first 
step in the weakening or dismantling of the 
National Refuge System. It states that “the 
provisions of this act are uniquely suited to 
address the distinct circumstances, facts, 
history and relationships” involved with 
the Bison Range and local Indian Tribes. 

“These provisions are not intended, 
and shall not be interpreted, as precedent 
for any other situation regarding federal 
properties or facilities.” 

The draft notes that the refuge 
was established by President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908, at a time bison were 
in grave threat of extinction, and the land 
for it on the Flathead Indian Reservation 
was removed from tribal control without 
tribal consent. The present herd, it says, 
descends from one started and maintained 
by tribal members in the late 19th century, 
and the animals are “no longer critically 
imperiled.” 

- missoulian.com 

Famed Catawba Chief 
Gilbert Blue dies at 82 

ROCK HILL, S.C. — Legendary 
tribal leader Gilbert Blue was the driving 
force behind the Catawba Indian Nation’s 
recognition by the respective governments 
of the South Carolina and the United States. 

The popular Navy veteran known for 
his aggressive pressure for a better quality 
of life for his Tribe died of mesothelioma 
June 1 1 . During his 30-year tenure as Chief 
(1973-2007), Blue brought the Tribe into 
the modern era with his leadership, grace, 
and knowledge, said those who knew him. 
He was the negotiator and tribal leader who 
fought to get the land grant settlement and 
other concessions for tribal members. 

Blue and former U.S. Rep. John Spratt 
spent more than a decade working out the 
settlement after the Catawbas filed lawsuits 
claiming that hundreds of thousands of 
acres in York County and North Carolina 
were tribal lands. The Tribe settled for $50 
million in 1993 and has its 144,000-acre 
reservation in eastern York County that 
remains a cultural, social, and political 
jewel. 

“The Tribe will forever owe a debt 
of gratitude to Chief Gilbert Blue for his 
leadership in paving the way to our 1993 
Federal recognition and the changes 
that created for the Tribe,” said current 
Catawba Chief Bill Harris in a written 
statement. “Gilbert will always be known 
for his friendly smile and love of music. 
You could still find him playing his guitar 
and singing at Tribal events, even after he 
left office. His loss will be felt throughout 
the Tribe, but his contributions will never 
be forgotten.” 

Blue was an accomplished bluegrass 
singer and musician whose folksy wit, 
humor, and charm never left his character, 
even in the heat of negotiation. He was 
an advocate for Catawba pottery and 
served for several years on the advisory 
committee for the South Carolina Folk 
Heritage Award. 

The Catawbas have been the Native 
inhabitants of Carolina’s Piedmont region 
for millennia. Yet, when Blue took over in 
1973, the Tribe was in disarray, suffering a 
time of poverty and dissent after decades 
of struggle. Through Blue’s forceful 
leadership, the Tribe gained recognition 
status in 1993 with its landmark land 
settlement. The Tribe is South Carolina’s 
only federally-recognized American Indian 
Tribe. 

- thestate.com 

World’s smallest casino set up 
in Birmingham taxi cab 

BIRMINGHAM, United Kingdom 

— It’s the ultimate “deal on wheels” - a 
“poker people carrier” or “four wheels 
of fortune” that claims to be the world’s 
smallest casino. 

A unique, diesel gambling house 
vehicle was recently unveiled by 
Birmingham’s Grosvenor Casino. The 
London cab boasts a gaming table, dealer, 
internet gambling facilities and a bar. 

And, of course, several TVs screening 
sporting events. 

The “cab casino” is touring major 
cities to promote the casino chain’s 
‘playyourway’ campaign, a celebration 
of the extraordinary summer of sport. 
Passengers had the choice of being taken 
to the Hill Street, Birmingham casino free 
of charge, or be driven anywhere in the city 
for an optional donation to Careers Trust - 


the company’s chosen charity. 

Jo Blundell, sales and marketing 
director at Grosvenor Casinos, told the 
Birmingham Mail: “We’re thrilled to 
announce the launch of what we believe 
to be the world’s smallest travelling casino 
and reward our loyal customers with some 
complimentary rides, as well as welcome 
some new faces.” 

- Birmingham Mail 

NM Tribes can ask for 
military flight restrictions 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. - New 

Mexico’s 19 Native American Pueblo 
communities can now ask for temporary 
restrictions on military flights over their 
sacred land during special cultural events 
under an agreement signed on June 2 at 
Kirtland Air Force Base. 

Reached between the New Mexico 
Indian Affairs Department and the state 
National Guard, the memorandum of 
understanding allows Pueblos to put in 
requests for temporary restrictions that a 
spokesperson for the state armed forces 
said will be honored if at all possible. 

- www.Law360 


Seminoles have say: Lake 
Townsen may receive a 6 d’ 

ISTACHATTA, Fla. - Melba Peters 
Ward, the town of Istachatta’s historian, 
has expressed a longtime desire to fix the 
spelling of the name Lake Townsen to 
reflect its historical name, Lake Townsend, 
originally named after Francis M. 
Townsend. 

As a fitting tribute to Ward, a group of 
people have set out to correct the name of 
Lake Townsen, and apparently, it’s not that 
easy. 

With the assistance of Assistant 
County Administrator Ron Pianta, the 
United States Geologic Survey approved 
the Lake Townsen name change to Lake 
Townsend during a Hernando County 
Commission meeting. 

The state of Florida further reported it 
does not have any issues with the renaming 
of Lake Townsen to Lake Townsend, but 
the Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection requested “proper recognition” 
of the Florida Recreation Development 
Assistance Program on new signage 
created. 

The U.S. Board on Geographic Names 
has informed the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and The Seminole Nation of Oklahoma, 
both of which have interests in Hernando 
County, that it is awaiting input from the 
Tribes on the potential name change. 

If both Seminole Tribes accept this, 
then the name change will be reflected on 
search engines and online maps, such as 
Google. Lake Townsend will be displayed 
on new signs. 

The process will most likely take 
several years, and some tough negotiation 
with the Seminole Tribes in Florida and 
Oklahoma, but eventually it is hoped 
Ward will get her wish and the “d” will be 
returned to Lake Townsend. 

- hernandosun.com 

MGM seeks halt to Tribes 
gaming off reservations 

In a June 1 letter obtained by The 
Hartford Courant, the National Indian 
Gaming Association wrote to key 
members of Congress on MGM Resorts 
International’s efforts to seek legislation 
that would stop Indian Tribes from pursuing 
commercial gaming off reservations. 

MGM is the developer of a $950 
million casino and entertainment complex 
being built in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“Our understanding is that MGM is 
pursuing this legislation in reaction to a 
joint venture between the Mashantucket 
Pequot and Mohegan tribes that would 
present competition to MGM’s proposed 
gaming facility in Springfield, Mass.,” 
according to a letter, sent to leaders of the 
Senate’s Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Connecticut Tribes, which operate 
Foxwoods and Mohegan Sun casinos, 
have formed a joint venture to operate a 
“satellite” casino in the Hartford area. The 
state legislature has approved the search 
for a location, but still must back the 
actual expansion of gaming off the tribes’ 
southeastern Connecticut reservations. 

—The Hartford Courant 

Tribe files suit over use of 
logo, slogan 

The Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina 
has filed a lawsuit against Anheuser-Busch 
after being “offended” at the company’s 
usage of their Tribe’s logo and slogan to 
promote its Budweiser and Bud Light 
products. 

“As alcohol and drug abuse are often 
associated with Native American culture, 
the use of the Lumbee tribal brand and 
an image of a Native American dancer in 
an advertisement promoting an alcohol 
product is viewed as particularly offensive 
to Lumbee People,” Tribal Chairman 
Harvey Godwin said in a statement. 

The beer distributor R.A. Jeffreys 


Distributing Company used the Tribe’s 
logo - a circle divided into fourths and 
coloured red, white, yellow, and black - 
and slogan - “Heritage, Pride & Strength” 
- as well as Native American imagery 
without receiving permission from the 
Tribe in advance as part of promotions in 
some North Carolina stores. 

On June 9, the distributor received 
a telephone call from Lumbee Tribe 
officials where the Tribe objected to the 
advertisements, resulting in the distributor’s 
removal of all Lumbee-inspired materials 
from displays. 

- The Daily Caller 

First woman to chair Indiana 
Native American commission 

KOKOMO, Ind. — A Kokomo, 
Indiana woman who has been a vocal 
advocate for Native American issues for 
more than three decades has been appointed 
the chair of the Indiana Native American 
Indian Affairs Commission. 

Sally Tuttle was appointed by Gov. 
Mike Pence to chair the commission, 
which was started in 2003 to study and 
make recommendations on appropriating 
funding and solving issues related to the 
state’s Native American population. 

Tuttle, who has lived in Kokomo for 
more than 40 years, is a member of the 
Choctaw Nation, and she is the first woman 
to serve as the commission’s chair - a 
position she will hold for at least two years. 

Before 2003, she served on the Indiana 
Native American Council under Gov. 
Frank O’Bannon. 

She will oversee the 14-member 
commission and lead its quarterly meetings 
in Indianapolis to discuss policies and 
funding to help the up to 60,000 Native 
Americans living in the state. 

“You have to get everyone on the same 
page and try to find out what the Native 
American population wants,” Tuttle said. 
“Not every Tribe has the same needs. It’s 
about identifying the problems, and then 
finding solutions.” 

She said in her opinion, the biggest 
issue facing Native Americans right now 
are health related. 

According to Indian Health Service, 
which is part of the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, Native 
Americans continue to die at higher rates 
than other Americans from chronic liver 
disease, diabetes, unintentional injuries, 
and intentional self-harm and suicide. 

-Kokomo Tribune 

Team works on former Native 
American village 

CASS COUNTY, 111. — Work is 
wrapping up on the latest chapter of a 
project in Illinois to uncover an ancient 
civilization literally buried in a Cass 
County cornfield. 

A large fortified village that existed 
from the mid- 11 00s for several centuries 
sits, waiting to be uncovered beneath 
the grounds of the former Lawrenz Gun 
Club site in the northwestern part of Cass 
County, just a stone’s throw from the 
Sangamon River. 

The village was inhabited by the 
Mississippians, a Native American culture. 
Perhaps the most famous example of a 
similar settlement in Illinois is the Cahokia 
Mounds in the Metro East. But, this is 
thought to be the largest Mississippian 
village in the Illinois River Valley. 

Jeremy Wilson, of Indiana University- 
Purdue University Indianapolis, has 
been here since 2010 when the private 
landowners in the area gave him the green 
light to find out more about the mounds site 
that had been known about for decades. 

“Most of our work over the past six 
years has been within the fortified village, 
and we’ve been doing, really, kind of two 
main things, of course, the archeology 
that you traditionally think about the 
square hole digging- we’ve also been 
doing remote sensing,” he said. “This is 
a relatively new technology where we’re 
able to visualize what’s beneath the ground 
surface without actually having to move 
any earth. So, we run our devices over the 
ground surface, and we’re actually able to 
see things that could not have been created 
through natural processes.” 

What’s been discovered as a result has 
been various artifacts, and the archeologists 
are learning about Mississippian structure 
techniques. 

Wilson noted there are “years” of 
potential research with the other structures 
that his team knows about but hasn’t yet 
uncovered. 

He said projects like this are only 
possible through the cooperation of private 
landowners like the ones whose property 
they have been on since mid-May. 

“Building the trust and personal 
relationship with private landowners is 
essential to doing this kind of work,” 
Wilson said. 

“The other scenario in which a lot 
of archeological projects are done is 
modem development. The Illinois State 
Archeological Survey’s work is oftentimes 
when roadways are expanded or rebuilt, or 



a bridge is going across the river, a pipeline. 
All of those dictate impact assessments for 
both natural and cultural resources,” he 
said. 

As for what caused the decline of the 
village, Wilson said climate events and 
immigration could have been factors. 

- WLDS-WEAI News 

House passes bill to improve 
Native American access to 
Healthcare 

WASHINGTON — A bill to improve 
Native Americans’ access to healthcare 
passed the U.S. House of Representatives. 

The measure, sponsored by Michigan 
Congressman John Moolenaar, improves 
access to federal health savings accounts 
for Native Americans. 

The Native Americans Health Savings 
Improvement Act eliminates a three-month 
waiting period for Native Americans to 
contribute to a health savings account after 
being treated at an Indian health clinic. 

Moolenaar said if it’s signed into law, 
it will promote health savings. 

- 9&10 News.com 

SCOTUS tie deemed victory 
for Tribes in Dollar General case 

WASHINGTON - In a narrow 
victory for the nation’s 567 federally- 
recognized tribal nations, the United States 
Supreme Court announced June 23 a 4-4 
deadlock in Dollar General v. Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw Indians, which allows 
a 5th Circuit opinion in favor of the Tribe 
to stand. Notwithstanding a petition for 
rehearing the case, the retail giant will be 
now subject to the tribal court’s jurisdiction 
in a long-mnning case that had grave 
consequences for tribal civil jurisdiction 
for contracts and tort violations by non- 
Indians on Indian lands. 

This case began in 2003 with an 
alleged sexual assault of a minor by the 
non-Indian manager of a Dollar General 
store on the Choctaw Indian Reservation in 
Mississippi. As a participant in the Tribe’s 
Youth Opportunity Program, a 13 -year- 
old boy was allegedly sexually assaulted 
several times on the job by the store’s 
manager, Dale Townsend, according to 
court documents. 

In Mississippi, although the federal 
government retains criminal jurisdiction 
over crimes committed on Indian 
reservations, the U.S. Attorney’s office 
in Jackson declined to press charges 
against Townsend. The boy’s parents 
sued Townsend and Dollar General for 
actual and punitive damages in the Tribe’s 
civil court, whose court system and legal 
code are nearly identical to the state of 
Mississippi. 

Townsend and Dollar General both 
immediately moved to dismiss based on 
their contention that the tribal court “lacked 
jurisdiction.” While the Mississippi 
Choctaw Supreme Court, the District Court 
for the Southern District of Mississippi 
and the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals all 
held that the Tribe had no jurisdiction over 
Townsend since he is non-Indian. Dollar 
General, on the other hand, was a different 
matter. 

In short, Dollar General had knowingly 
and willingly agreed to tribal jurisdiction 
when it became a lessee on Choctaw land 
a contract negotiated by both corporate and 
tribal legal teams. In asking the Supreme 
Court to overturn three lower court 
opinions that held that the discount retail 
chain had agreed to tribal jurisdiction, the 
case had far-reaching impacts for tribal 
courts across the country regarding the 
issue of civil torts and contract cases. 

The deadlock, while rendering no 
precedent, effectively reaffirms and allows 
the Fifth Circuit’s decision in favor of 
the Tribe to stand. After the decision 
was published, the mood at the Tribe’s 
headquarters in Mississippi was described 
as “joyous.” 

“I am pleased to announce that today 
the U.S. Supreme Court issued its long- 
awaited decision, and the result does not 
deprive sovereign authority of our tribal 
courts to hear and issue a final ruling in a 
lawsuit brought by tribal members seeking 
to have their day in court,” said Mississippi 
Choctaw Tribal Chief Phyliss J. Anderson. 
“Even though the Court was unable to 
reach a majority decision in our favor, I am 
grateful the result of the case nevertheless 
affirms the sovereign right of Indian tribes 
to assert civil jurisdiction against a non- 
Indian entity in certain circumstances. 
This is a positive outcome, not only for our 
tribe, but for all of Indian country.” 

- Indian Country To day MediaNetwork. 

com 


Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher and Copy 
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From start to finish, these students 
have seen it all at Pemayetv Emahakv 

Charter school’s first kindergartners head to high school 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The first class to attend 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School from 
kindergarten through eighth grade buried 
a time capsule June 3 to commemorate its 
time at the Brighton school. 

The capsule - which contains an 
eighth-grade class photo, students’ journals 
and letters to themselves in 10 years, a class 
T-shirt, 2015-16 PECS sports photos and 
statistics and The Seminole Tribune - will 
be opened in 10 years. 

“This is a happy and a sad day,” 
Principal Brian Greseth told the students. 
“You’re more than ready and well prepared. 
You’ve had an amazing nine years at this 
school and will realize it when you get to 
ninth grade.” 

As the students gathered in front of 
the school to bury the capsule, culture and 
language teacher Jade Osceola shared her 
thoughts with them. 

“I look at you and see future Creek 
teachers, Tribal representatives, artists, 
writers and health care providers,” Osceola 
said. “You were the first; our guinea pigs. 
You were the ones everyone was looking at 
to see how this school was going to turn out. 
We hold our heads high because we are truly 
proud to call you our first.” 

Next year will be their first in a large 
school. Many of the 34 graduates will attend 
Okeechobee or Moore Haven high school, 
which have ninth-grade classes of roughly 
500 and 80 students, respectively, Greseth 
said. 

“The people who planned this school 
made sure it was a public school, so you 
are prepared for that academically,” Greseth 
said. “They also made sure you learned your 
language and culture. The reason we made 
this a small school with small classes is so 
you can be successful.” 

PECS has consistently scored in the 
top three, usually taking the top spot, 
of schools in the Heartland Educational 
Consortium which includes DeSoto, Glades, 
Hardee, Hendry, Highlands and Okeechobee 
counties. 

When the time capsule was securely 
buried, the students and teachers walked to 
the gym, but it was no ordinary trek. The 
entire student body and faculty stood in the 
walkway applauding and congratulating the 
eighth graders as they passed. 

After a slide show that documented the 
students’ careers at PECS evoked a range 
of emotions - including laughter - culture 
awards and speeches were delivered. 

“I congratulate you on your 
accomplishment and a mission well done,” 
said Louise Gopher, one of the school’s 
founders. “As we were planning, I wanted 
three things at this school; culture, language 
and breakfast. I knew you needed breakfast 
to get you ready to learn.” 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. spoke from the heart as he 
addressed the students. 

“You’re living proof that this school 
does what it’s supposed to do,” he said. 
“From here on, things will get a little 
tougher, but you’ve got it. Don’t forget who 
you are and where you come from. With 
that, you can hold your head high.” 

Taking all the reservations into account, 
the highest percentage of high school 
graduates come from Brighton, Greseth said. 

“You can do it,” he said. “You’ve had 
the classes, you are prepared. Just be sure to 
study and do the work. I hope to see you at 
your high school graduation.” 

After the program, students and 
their families celebrated with cake and 
camaraderie. Students posed for photos, 



Beverly Bidney 

The first eighth grade class to spend their entire educational career at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School in Brighton celebrates their graduation by 
burying a time capsule in from of the school June 3. 


their last as a class at PECS. 

“Em happy and sad,” said eighth grader 
Alaina Sweat. “We’ve been here a long 
time.” 

“I’m going to miss my friends and 
everything else,” added eighth grader Julia 
Smith. 

A group of boisterous boys rattled off a 
list of things they will miss about the school; 
the teachers, sports, Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, friendships. But they were all 
looking forward to making new friends. 

“I’m so proud of them,” Osceola said. 
“It’ll be hard for me to let them go. We are 
really going to miss this group.” 

PECS 8TH GRADE CLASS 

Alex Armstrong 
Blake Baker 
Waylynn Bennett 
Jarrett Bert 
Elijah Billie 
Jenna Brown 
Lucy Cypress 
Will Cypress 
Nyah Davidson 
Kaleb Doctor 
Keira French 
Sheldon Garcia 
Edward Gaucin 
Anthony Gentry 
Shyla Gopher 
Robert Harris 
Tucker Johns 
Jacee Jumper 
Tavis Jumper 
Drake Lawrence 
Silas Madrigal 
Justina Martinez 
Janessa Nunez 
Madisyn Osceola 
Aubrey Pearce 
Caillou Smith 
Julia Smith 
Kamani Smith 
Alaina Sweat 
Dante Thomas 
Jathan Tommie 
Alex Valdes 
Luzana Venzor 
Araya Youngblood 



Beverly Bidney 


Above, PPECS graduating eighth-graders receive congratulations from the rest of the school’s student 
body as they walk through the hallways to the gym for their graduation assembly June 3. 

Below, The graduating PECS eighth grade class pose patiently as family and friends snap photos of the 
monumental occasion June 3 in the school gym. 



Living the ACD 
experience: 
Focus shifts to 
Broadcasting 
Department 

BY AARON TOMMIE 

Contributing Writer 

June marks my ninth month working for 
the Tribe. I began working for Broadcasting 
earlier in the month. When I was in college, 
I only had minimal experience with 
videography, so I was extremely nervous 
when it came to operating the camera 
and some of the other equipment related 
to broadcasting. The only video program 
I had some experience with was Final 
Cut Pro 7. The Broadcasting Department 
uses programs 
such as Prelude 
and Premiere 
Pro from the 
Adobe suite to 
work on videos. 

Also, Macs are 
used instead of 
PCs. Since I 
am accustomed 
to using a 
MacBook, the 
transition has not 
been as difficult 
as I would have 
expected. 

As was the 
case when I worked with the Tribune, the 
staff in Broadcasting has made me feel part 
of the team from the beginning. Within the 
first week I started, videographer David 
Diaz helped me operate one of the cameras 
and tested me on its functions. He answered 
my questions without hesitation, an 
example of the helpfulness I’ve experienced 
throughout the department. One aspect of 
the department that I appreciate is that most 
of us are around the same age, so we have 
similar interests. 

My biggest assignment to date was 
when I videotaped a live streaming of a 
Tribal Council meeting in Big Cypress. My 
duty was to film speakers who would come 
up to the podium and address the Council 
as well as those in the audience. I was less 
than five feet away from the Council. The 
Broadcasting employees used headsets 
and microphones to help us communicate 
with each other during the meeting. This 
was crucial due to the fact that we were 
streaming live. I received instructions to 
help guide me toward a certain speaker or 
to simply make the camera’s focus sharper. 

This is indeed a process. Measurable 
progress is essential to my experience 
within the ACD program. I welcome any 
criticism with open arms. I am not the type 
of person that likes someone to always 
praise me, especially when my performance 
can improve. Since I can be my toughest 
critic, receiving positive feedback helps 
balance me out. Since I am a manager 
trainee, I do believe that I can sometimes 
put too much pressure on myself. I honestly 
just want to be the best that I can be. 

Something I am extremely impressed 
with is the talent that exists throughout 
Seminole Media Productions. In the 
Tribune, that talent is evident through 
the awards its staff has won in the Native 
American Journalists Association. In 
Broadcasting, awards continue to rack up 
for Native Driven Network’s documentary 
7th Generation. I am very excited for the 
potential of Broadcasting’s talent. I look 
forward to seeing what the future holds. 



t 


Aaron Tommie 


Immokalee Boys & Girls Club shines thanks to Sherwin-Williams volunteers 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — To celebrate the 
fifth annual National Painting Week, 28 
willing and able-bodied Sherwin-Williams 
volunteers painted the Immokalee Boys & 
Girls Club May 24. 

With so many paint rollers and brushes 
working, the drab brown building was 
transformed quickly into a much lighter 
shade called sensational sand with jay blue 
trim. Club manager Patrick Shepard chose 
the colors and surprised the children with the 
change. 

“They were excited; couldn’t believe we 
changed the building,” Shepard said. “They 
really like the blue. Then they just went on 
their way to doing what they were doing.” 

The volunteers were all Sherwin- 
Williams managers and sales representatives 
from stores in the area. 

“We are trying to give back to the 
community and partner with the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America,” said John Anderson, the 
city manager of 20 stores in Naples and Fort 
Myers. “Our goal is to have all 4,000 stores in 
the U.S. and Canada participate in the project 
to give back to the community. We plan to 
donate about 10,000 gallons of paint.” 


It took about 25 gallons to finish the 
Immokalee building. 

“A significant benefit of being associated 
with Boys & Girls Clubs of America is the 
access to “in-kind” goods and services,” said 
Bryan Granie, Boys & Girls Club assistant 
director. “While these goods and services 
do not cost the Tribe anything, they carry 
significant value, which translates into real 
dollars.” 

Granie estimated the value of the new 
paint job at between eight and 10 thousand 
dollars. Before the volunteers showed up 
ready to work, Trafford Pressure Cleaning of 
Naples donated their services to prepare the 
building for a new coat of paint. 

According to a company press release, 
throughout the week Sherwin-Williams 
employees would paint more than 275 non- 
profit locations in the U.S. and Canada, 
including Boys & Girls Clubs, churches, 
schools and other organizations. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sherwin-Williams volunteers paint the Immokalee 
Boys & Girls Club May 24 as part of a nationwide 
effort to give back to the community. 
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Jessica Motlow graduates from FSU 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Jessica Motlow went from a small, 
all-girls Catholic school in Tampa with 
fewer than 1,000 students to Florida 
State University, which has more than 
40,000 students. Four years later, she is 
a graduate with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Information, Communication and 
Technology. 

“It was the best four years of my life,” 
said Motlow, 22. “I was lucky to go to a high 
school that pushed college; we all had the 
mindset that we were going to college. If you 
are around people who think they can do it, 
you can too.” 

Motlow began her college career 
interested in the communications field, 
but took some computer coding and 
programming courses and learned she also 
likes information technology. Fortunately, 
FSU offers a major perfectly suited to 
her interests and strengths; information, 
communication and technology. 

After graduate school, which she plans 
to attend next year, Motlow wants to use her 
skills for a career in marketing, information 
technology or a combination of both. 

She wouldn’t do anything differently 
and thoroughly enjoyed the college 
experience. Although Motlow knew students 
from her high school at FSU, she joined 
the Zeta Tau Alpha sorority and made new 
friends. Through the sorority, she networked 
and learned about internship and job 
opportunities. 

“I always had a place to go to eat and I 
met a lot of people,” she said. 

FSU is the fifth largest public university 
in the state, but Motlow was able to get 
to know all of her teachers, even in the 
largest classes. She also became part of the 
community of students in her major, who 
shared her attitude toward school. 

Motlow was glad her younger brother 
Justin, a wide receiver on the football team, 
was at FSU with her and said it was nice to 
have family nearby. She will miss the college 
lifestyle and the school pride. 



Jessica Motlow 


“Everywhere you go its FSU 
Seminoles,” Motlow said. “I enjoyed every 
aspect of the school.” 

But there were challenges along the way 
to her degree. The biggest was having a leg 
injury in the spring, which prompted her to 
take an online class instead of the same one 
in the classroom. 

“It was harder and made it difficult to 
prioritize,” Motlow said. “When you aren’t 
going to class every day it’s easy to forget 
things.” 

Time management, taking care of 
herself and getting the work done were the 
most important things Motlow learned early 
on. 

“People think college is for partying, but 
you are there for the school,” she said. “That 
is the biggest piece of advice I can give.” 


Skyler Burke named to Troy 
University Chancellor’s List 


TROY, Ala. - Skyler 
Burke, from Brighton, was 
named to the Chancellor’s List 
for the spring semester of the 
2015-16 academic year at Troy 
University in Alabama. Full- 
time undergraduate students 
who are registered for at least 
12 semester hours and who 
earn a grade point average of 
4.0 qualify for the Chancellor’s 
List. 

Burke, a graduate of Moore 
Haven High School, is studying 
communications and public 
relations. She is a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority. 



Skyler Burke 


Tampa Seminole Linda Lee Henry 
earns high school GED 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Recent graduate Linda Lee Henry holds her diploma while joined by Tampa Reservation administrator Richard Henry, left, Elder Services coordinator Lola 
Juarez and Bobby Henry on June 21. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA - The third try proved to be the 
charm for Seminole Tribal citizen Linda Lee 
Henry, who passed her General Education 
Development (GED) test and earned a high 
school equivalency diploma recently. 

“I want to dedicate this honor to my 
parents (Bobby and Annie Henry) because 
they were always there for me with their 
love and support,” she said at a gathering of 
family, friends and co-workers who filled the 
back of the Frontier Steak House on June 21 
to celebrate the accomplishment of Linda, 
a popular Tampa senior crafts person and 
stomp dancer. 

Bom in the tiny cypress logging town of 
Copeland, in eastern Collier County, Linda 
Lee grew up in impoverished Indian camps 
and migrant-type housing as her family 
tried to eke out a living in the backwoods 
of Florida of the 1950s. She spoke only her 
native Mikasuki language as a child, “but I 
picked up English in school and just being 
around people who spoke it,” she recalled. 
“By the time I was 9, 1 could speak it pretty 
good.” 

Linda Lee’s time in public elementary 
schools was broken several times when her 
family would move to a new area, seeking 
work. She said she made it through a few 


semesters at Naples High School, living with 
a Choctaw family while her family worked 
in the Bradenton farm fields. 

“Then my dad came and got me when 
James Billie wanted us to move to Tampa,” 
she said. 

In the early 1980s, Chairman James E. 
Billie led an effort to commercially develop 
a few acres of vacant property east of 
Tampa, which had been designated federal 
trust property by the U.S. government as a 
reservation for the Seminoles City of Tampa. 
He brought medicine man Bobby Henry and 
his entire family to live on and manage the 
property. 

“I had to come back and help my family. 
My father was the only one working and I 
was needed in the gift shop,” Linda Lee 
said. 

She remembers those early days 
proudly, especially her father operating a 
crane and driving in stock car races. 

Over the years, as the tiny Tampa 
Reservation grew from village and zoo to 
bingo hall, hotel and, eventually the Tampa 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Linda Lee tried 
twice to get her GED. 

“I love taking care of children and I 
knew I had to have a diploma to someday 
open up my own daycare center,” she 
explained. “So I tried to go after my GED.” 

Distractions caused her to drop out of 


the program the first time, then an illness 
caused her tutor to drop out the next time. 

“Finally, my son came to me and said 
‘Let’s both do it together’,” she said with a 
smile, referring to her 1 8-year-old son Taryn. 
“He was having trouble in school, playing 
hooky, not doing his homework, so I said, 
‘Okay, let’s do it!”’ 

It took several months, but both mom 
and son were successful, said Linda Lee, 
who credits the Tribal Department of Elder 
Services, headed by Lola Juarez, and her 
tutor, Dee Cawley, for their support and 
assistance in getting through the required 
math, English, science, social studies, 
reading and writing components required for 
the high school diploma certification. Linda 
Lee and Taryn now join daughter Jamey, 
who earned her high school equivalency 
diploma previously. 

“One thing I learned that was absolutely 
true, and I wish all our children would 
remember this: It’s never too late,” said high 
school graduate Linda Lee Henry, Class of 
2016. “It’s never too late to go after your 
dreams. Look at me.” 


Council offices opens doors to Immokalee SWAMP youth 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — To give a group 
of Seminoles Without Addictions Make 
Progress (SWAMP) youth a glimpse at the 
business of running the Tribe, Immokalee 
Council Project Manager Pete Aguilar, 
Jr. invited the youngsters for a tour of his 
office May 27. He let each one sit at his desk 
and peer out the window overlooking the 
reservation. 

“I can see everything from here,” 
Aguilar said. “I’m passionate about this 
community and care about the people here. 
Everything we do benefits them.” 

The purpose of the tour was to let 
the kids know how much work goes into 
running the reservation, planning events and 
providing services for the community. But a 
more important message was a focal point 
of the tour. 

“We want you to learn to be respectful 
here,” said Johnny Boone, Immokalee 
liaison event coordinator. 

“No matter what kind of office you are 
in, you have to be respectful and behave,” 
added Aguilar. “The decisions we make here 
are with the entire community in mind.” 




Beverly Bidney 

Youngsters from SWAMP check out the architectural plans for a community swimming pool, which 
is slated to be built in the next six months. 


The kids listened intently as Aguilar and 
Boone outlined the process of making large 
and small decisions around the conference 
table in Aguilar’s office. Everything from 
designing flyers for events to deciding what 
to build on the reservation are all made in 
the office. 

SWAMP, a weekly prevention program 
designed as an outreach to youth, is led 
by the Center for Behavioral Health but 
is a collaborative effort of many tribal 
departments. Education, culture, health, 
fitness, recreation and Boys & Girls Club all 
participate to present activities, projects and 
incentive trips. 

As an added treat during the visit, 
Aguilar pulled out a set of blueprints and 

Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee Council Project Manager Pete 
Aguilar, Jr. meets with members of the SWAMP 
youth group May 27 in his office, where he 
outlined what Council does for the reservation 
and its residents. 


opened them on the table. The youth were 
thrilled when they saw the plans for a 
community pool. They asked when it will be 
finished and if they can swim in it any time 
they want. 

The 50-by-30-foot pool should be 
completed in about six months. The hours 
will be posted and swimming will only take 
place with a lifeguard on duty. 

Before the group left the field office, 
Aguilar and Boone presented them T-shirts 
with the Council seal on the back. Aguilar 
thanked them for listening and behaving so 
well. 

“One day I hope to see one of you sitting 
in that chair,” Aguilar said. 
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Ahfachkee School graduates Dalton Koenes, Eden Juniper, Tyrus Billie and Chelsey Alvarado gather the gifts they brought to give to important people in 
their lives as a token of their gratitude during the Ahfachkee School graduation in Big Cypress May 31. 


Kevin Johnson 

John Kyle Osceola Jr. and Donavin Osceola get ready before graduation from Everglades City School. 


♦ GRADUATION 

From page 1A 


Take advantage of what the Tribe offers.” 

She told the graduates not to be afraid of 
failure, to be proud of themselves and their 
heritage and to think of their ancestors. 

“We are still here thanks to our coura- 
geous grandparents of long ago,” Gopher 
said. “We make more of the future when we 
learn from lessons of the past.” 

At Moore Haven High School, nine 
Seminole seniors received their diplomas 
May 27. Tyra Baker, Allison Gopher, Ka- 
lgary Johns, Donovan Osceola, Trista Os- 
ceola, Yopalakiyo Osceola, Dezmon Shore, 
Melody Urbina, and Robert Fudge accounted 
for about 17 percent of the 54-member grad- 
uating class. The graduation was held on 
the school’s football field and the graduates’ 
families and friends filled the stands at the 
May 27 commencement. 

The Okeechobee High School graduat- 
ing class filled the arena floor of the Agri- 
Civic Center June 4 as 335 students received 
their diplomas, including seven Tribal grad- 
uates. Lahna Baker, Michael Garcia, Rumor 
Juarez, Brydgett Koontz, Cheyenne Nunez, 
Royce Osceola, and Jayce Smith looked regal 
in purple caps and gowns as they accepted 
their diplomas. 

In Everglades City, John Kyle Osceola 
Jr. and Donavin Osceola made the most of 
their one and only year at Everglades City 
School. Both seniors played for the school’s 
district championship basketball team. The 
team’s accomplishment was mentioned a few 
times during the graduation ceremony on 
June 3 in the school cafeteria. 

John Kyle read a poem in front of a 
packed audience. Moments later, Donavin 
and a classmate led their fellow graduates in 
turning their tassels. 


Beverly Bidney 

Above, Moore Haven High School graduates cel- 
ebrate four years of hard work before participat- 
ing in the graduation ceremony May 27 on the 
school’s football field. From left are Robert Fudge, 
Donovan Osceola, Dezmon Shore, Yopalakiyo 
Osceola, Allison Gopher, Melody Urbina, Kalgary 
Johns, Trista Osceola and Tyra Baker. 

Peter B. Gallagher 

At right, Okeechobee High School graduates 
Cheyenne Nunez, Jayce Smith, Royce Osceola, 
Michael Garcia, Brydgett Koontz, Rumor Juarez, 
and Lahna Baker ham it up during their gradua- 
tion ceremony June 4. 


Beverly Bidney 

Graduates gather during the Moore Haven High School graduation May 27. At right, Allison Gopher, in 
the row behind her are Donovan Osceola, Dezmon Shore and Trista Osceola. 





Kevin Johnson 

John Kyle Osceola Jr. reads a poem during graduation ceremonies at Everglades City School. 


Beverly Bidney 

Each Ahfachkee School graduate went through the receiving line to receive congratulatory hand- 
shakes after collecting their high school diplomas. At left, Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola 
shakes Chelsey Alvarado’s hand. 


Kevin Johnson 

Donavin Osceola leads the class of 2016 at Ever- 
glades City School in turning their tassels. 
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High School Graduates: Class of 2016 




Robert Fudge 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Robert plans to attend 
college, probably Indian River 
State College, and study welding. 

Aspirations: Robert likes 
hands-on activities and wants to be 
a welder. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: “Do 

your homework, be honest and 
respectful.” 

Inspiration: Seeing other 
Tribal students graduate high 
school inspired Robert to do the same. 

Yopalakiyo Osceola 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Yopalakiyo plans to take a 
year off before he attends college 
for a degree in business. 

Aspirations: Although he 
doesn’t know what type yet, 
Yopalakiyo wants to own a 
business one day. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: “Don’t leave 
everything until the last minute.” 

Inspiration: Yopalakiyo is 
inspired by his family. 

Donovan Osceola 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Donovan will attend 
Valencia College in Orlando to 
study business administration. 

Aspirations: Donovan isn’t 
sure, but thinks he may want to be 
a business owner in the future. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- not to 
procrastinate. Memory- Hanging 
out with his friends. 

Inspiration: “Seeing all my 
family members graduate high 
school, I wanted to follow behind 
them.” 





Trista Osceola 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Trista will attend Valencia 
College in Orlando and will study 
business administration. 

Aspirations: Trista loves 

doing hair and make-up so 
cosmetology school may be on the 
horizon for her after college. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Always 
turn your work in on time.” 
Memory- “Getting out of class 
early because I had all my work done.” 

Inspiration: Trista was inspired by seeing her 
sisters earn their diplomas. 
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Tyra Baker 

Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Tyra plans to move to Fort 
Lauderdale and attend Broward 
College and then transfer to 
Nova Southeastern University in 
Davie, where she plans to study 
psychology. 

Aspirations: Tyra would like 
to help people in some way. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Always 
keep your head held high.” 
Memory- Tyra is proud to be the first in her family 
to graduate high school. 

Inspiration: She is inspired by being a role model 
for her siblings, “so they see they can do it too.” 

Kalgary Johns 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: 

Kalgary will attend Indian River 
State College and will study 
business administration. 

Aspirations: She wants to 
be a successful businesswoman 
and open her own business on the 
Brighton reservation. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “To be 
yourself and never be afraid to 
do your own thing.” Memory- Playing on the softball 
team. 

Inspiration: Kalgary is inspired by her family. 

Melody Urbina 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: Melody wants to do some 
traveling before enrolling in the 
Art Institute of Tampa to study 
culinary arts. 

Aspirations: She would like 
to open a bakery. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Not 
to let anyone tell you can’t do 
something, because you always 
can.” 

Inspiration: Melody gets 
inspiration from her mother 
Michael Jean Jimmie. 

Allison Gopher 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans: 

Allison will attend Florida 
International University in Miami 
and study civil or mechanical 

engineering. 

Aspirations: Allison wants to go into engineering 





and help out her family in any way possible. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson- “You can’t always get what you want, but be 
grateful for what you do get.” 

Inspiration: Allison is inspired by her Aunt Emma 
Urbina. “She’s always pushing me to strive for better. 
She knows I can do better and she keeps me going.” 


Dezmon Shore 
Moore Haven High School 

Post-secondary plans : 

Dezmon would like to pursue 
something music-related and 
possibly learn to play guitar. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: “Being 
recognized for honors.” 


Tyrus Billie 
Ahfachkee School 

Post-secondary plans: After traveling to skate 
parks around the country, Tyrus 
may want to start his own 
skateboard company. 

Aspirations: “I just want to 
skate.” 

Inspiration: Successful 

skateboarders, such as Chris 
Milic, Daewon Song and Geoff 
Rowley, inspire Tyrus. 

Dalton Koenes 
Ahfachkee School 




Post-secondary plans: Following in his father’s 
footsteps, Dalton will attend farrier 
school in Kentucky where he will 
learn to trim and shoe horses’ 
hooves and become a blacksmith. 

Aspirations: “I want to be a 
working man.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Do what 
you have to do on time and don’t 
waste time doing it.” Memory- 
“This one, right now because I had 
doubts that I’d make it this far.” 
Inspiration: Dalton’s mother Toi Koenes inspires 
him by showing “she can push through the dark days 
and I can too.” 




Chelsey Alvarado 
Ahfachkee School 


Post-secondary plans: 

Chelsey will attend Florida 
International University and study 
psychology. 

Aspirations: She wants to 
help people by letting them know 
that people do care for each other. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Always 
do your work, but have fun because 
high school goes by so fast.” 

Inspiration: Chelsey is inspired by her family. “I 
see how far they went and I want to go a step further.” 



Eden Jumper 
Ahfachkee School 


Post-secondary plans: After 
spending the summer at Florida 
International University, Eden 
will attend the Atlanta campus of 
the Savannah College of Art and 
Design. 

Aspirations: Although he 
isn’t sure what he wants to do 
with his education in art, Eden is 
considering production design, 
animation, being a tattoo artist or 
an art teacher. “You never know 
what direction you can go.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “Keep on going and don’t settle 
for less. You want to look back and know you did well.” 

Inspiration: Eden’s mother Carla Cypress has 
always pushed him to succeed. “She always said when 
you go to college, not if you go. She’s not an ‘if’ kind 
of person.” 



Wyatt Youngman 
Lake Placid High School 

Post-secondary plans: Wyatt will attend South 
Florida State College in Avon 
Park and pursue a degree in citrus 
production technology. 

Aspirations: Wyatt wants to 
be a citrus grower and is in the 
process of purchasing a 300-acre 
ridge orange grove in Lake Placid. 
“I want to just have a good life.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- “If you 
work hard enough, you can get 
through anything.” Memory- playing football, even 
though the team didn’t have a winning record. 

Inspiration: He is inspired by the people who are 
in the citrus industry. 

Ashlee Gopher 

New Smyrna Beach High School 

Post-secondary plans: Ashlee will travel the 
country over the summer and then plans to go to the 
Culinary Institute of America in Hyde Park, New York. 

Aspirations: Ashlee wants to eventually own her 
own restaurant, but isn’t sure what type. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “It doesn’t matter who you are; once you 
find the right people, you will be accepted.” Memory- 
placing in culinary competitions during her junior and 
senior years. 

Inspiration: “My mom, Tonya Gopher. She set a 
good example for me growing up; I wouldn’t be the 
person I am today without her.” 



Cheyenne Nunez 
Okeechobee High School 


Sierra Bowers 

The Vanguard School, Lake Wales 


Post-secondary plans: Cheyenne will attend 
Florida Gulf Coast University in Fort Myers and play 
NCAA Division I softball for the Eagles. 

Aspirations: “Right now I 
want to become a teacher because 
I love being around little kids. I 
can probably do middle school and 
elementary school; I don’t know if 
I can do high school.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Memory- Playing 
varsity volleyball, basketball and 
softball for four years provided 
Cheyenne with her fondest 
memories. She hit a grand slam for 
her first high school home run and 
she made a game-winning layup at the buzzer to beat 
Moore Haven. 

Inspiration: “I can thank my mom (Peggy) 
because she always pushed me every single night. My 
dad (Daniel Sr.) pushed me, too. If it wasn’t for my 
parents telling me to keep up with my grades... they 
were always on me. I couldn’t have done it without 
them.” 



Rumor Juarez 
Okeechobee High School 

Post-secondary plans: 

Rumor will attend Florida 
International University and study 
elementary education. 

Aspirations: She would 

like to be a teacher at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in 

Brighton. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson- to never procrastinate. Memory- playing 

softball and being in the band’s color guard. 

Inspiration: Rumor’s inspiration comes from her 
mother Wendi Snow. “She’s always been my biggest 
fan and pushed me hard this year. She made me think I 
could do it.” 



Amber Alvarado 

High Frontier High School, Ft. Davis, 
Texas 

Post-secondary plans: Amber will attend Boca 
Beauty Academy in Boca Raton and learn about 
make-up. 

Aspirations: Amber plans to be a make-up artist. 

Inspiration: “Being motivated to have a good 
career inspires me.” 

Alphonso Alvarado Jr. 

Vanguard School, Lake Wales 

Post-secondary plans: Alphonso will attend 
Florida Southwestern State College in Fort Myers for 
his associate’s degree and then transfer to Florida Gulf 
Coast University. He plans to study early childhood 
education. 

Aspirations: Alphonso wants to work at the Boys 
& Girls Club or be a physical education teacher or work 
with children with disabilities. “At Vanguard I was told 
I’m a natural with kids and that I have patience.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- Alphonso learned he is an optimist and a happy 
person. Memory- his involvement in pep rallies. “One 
day I started doing cartwheels during a pep rally to get 
the school spirit up. I’m known as the pep rally hype 
man.” 

Inspiration: While working at the recreation 
department during the summer, Alphonso was inspired 
by how hard they worked for the kids. “I liked having 
the kids look up to me, too and look forward to working 
with children in the future.” 


Trystan Yzaguirre 
LaBelle High School 

Post-secondary plans: 

Trystan will attend Florida 
Southwestern State College for his 
associate’s degree and then transfer 
to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to study physics. 

Aspirations: Trystan wants 
to be a theoretical physicist, like Albert Einstein and 
Stephen Hawking, and create theories to explain the 
complex way the world works. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “Manage your time well. If you let things 
get away from you and everything is due at once, it 
can bring down the quality of your work.” Memory- 
attending football games as a drum major in the 
marching band. 

Inspiration: Trystan, who has Cystic Fibrosis, is 
inspired by his mother Donna Yzaguirre. “My mom 
lost my dad when she was pregnant with me, but she 
took care of me and made sure I stay healthy.” 

Corrine Zepeda 

Golden Gate High School, Naples 

Post-secondary plans: 

Corrine will attend the University 
of Akron, in Akron Ohio, and will 
study sports medicine. 

Aspirations: After Corrine 
earns her BS in sports medicine 
she wants to get a master’s degree 
in physical therapy. “As an athlete, 
I always got physical therapy. I 
want to be able to give that back 
to others.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: To use my resources to the best of my 
ability. There are a lot of people who are willing to help 
you, you just have to ask.” Memory- traveling to Akron 
with her parents; it was important to Corrine that they 
both see the university and approve it. 

Inspiration: “My grandfather who passed away 
when I was 7. He was one of the best people I ever met; 
he was very kind, loving and willing to help anyone.” 




Post-secondary plans: Sierra will attend iTech 
Immokalee Technical Center and study cosmetology 
and veterinary services. 

Aspirations: Sierra wants to work with animals 
because she doesn’t want to see them hurting. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson: “To not think I can do it all on my own. 
Sometimes I thought I didn’t need help, but I really 
did.” Memory- Staying in the dorms with her friends. 

Inspiration: Sierra has always been inspired by 
her mother Glennis Bowers. “She’s always pushed me 
in the right direction.” 

John Lamb 
Clewiston High School 

Post-secondary plans: John wants to find a job as 
a heavy equipment operator. 

Aspirations: He isn’t sure what he ultimately wants 
to do, but he will start by working heavy equipment, 
which he has done before and enjoys. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- Getting motivated to push forward and finish 
high school. Memory- “Grad night at Universal Studios 
Orlando; it was cool.” 

Inspiration: John is inspired by his family and 
teachers who encouraged him to keep up the good work 
in school. 


Blevyns Jumper, 19 
American Heritage School, Plantation 

Post-secondary plans: Blevyns will attend Ranger 
College in Ranger Texas on a rodeo scholarship. 

Aspirations: He may decide to stay in Texas after 
he graduates to rodeo, maybe get a ranch, study to be an 
equine veterinarian or a welder. Blevyns would like to 
have cattle, but wants to have time for a family as well. 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “My best memory of high school is probably 
going to grad bash and having fun with some of my 
friends and family.” 

Inspiration: Blevyns is inspired by his parents 
Joshua and Andrea Jumper. “My father is the father 
everybody wants to have.” 


Jackie Willie 

American Heritage School, 
Plantation 

Post-secondary plans: Jackie 
plans to take a gap year before 
embarking on college, preferably 
Florida International University 
in Miami to study hospitality 
management. 

Aspirations: “I’d like to get my degree in 
hospitality management and then work my way up 
through management at Hard Rock.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “American Heritage is a really good school. To 
say you graduated from there, you say it with pride; I 
know I do.” 

Inspiration: Jackie credits his grandmother, Nancy 
Willie, as being his inspiration. “Ever since I was 4, I 
was raised by grandma. She really pushed me. I don’t 
know what I’d do without her.” 

Natomah Robbins 

American Heritage School, Plantation 

Post-secondary plans : 

Natomah would like to attend 
the Tom Savini Special Make-up 
Effects Program in Pennsylvania 
in 2017. 

Aspirations: Natomah 

wants to work in special effects, 
including make-up, animation and 
sculptures. One of her goals is to 
work in movies. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Memory- Prom 
and graduation were among 
Natomah’s favorite memories. “Most of the stuff that 
happened senior year.” 

Inspiration: Ms. Dawson, a fine arts teacher, was 
an inspiration for Natomah, who worked as stage make- 
up crew chief for plays. 

Marsha Osceola 

American Heritage School, Plantation 

Post-secondary plans: 

Marsha will attend the University I 
of West Florida in Pensacola. She ! 
plans to get an undergraduate 
degree in psychology and 
also pursue a doctorate in 
psychology. 

Aspirations: Marsha said she 
would like to work with the Tribe 
and Indian Health Services. “My 
goal would be to have my own 
practice and to be a vendor for the 
Tribe for mental health services.” 
High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “Don’t be afraid to be yourself.” 

Inspiration: “My mom always made sure I had all 
the tools to get through high school.” 

Elizabeth Osceola 

Youngker High School, Buckeye, Arizona 

Post-secondary plans : 

Elizabeth will attend the University 
of Oregon and plans to study 
journalism. 

Aspirations: Elizabeth decided 
she wanted to become a journalist 
after attending a Seminole Media 
Productions workshop a few years. 
Her goal is to work for a magazine. 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Memory- Elizabeth 
said being a writer for her high 
school newspaper provided her with good memories. 

Inspiration: “My mom (Shannon Osceola) was 
definitely there for me. She never let me doubt my 
abilities. She encouraged me and without her I wouldn’t 
be pursuing what I am.” 
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High School Graduates: Class of 2016 





Carson Knaby 
NSU University School 

Post-secondary plans: 

Carson will attend Auburn 
University in Alabama and 
study agricultural business and 
communications. 

Aspirations: “I want to 
help western Tribes with their 
agricultural needs and boost their agricultural economy. 
I’d like to teach them how to use their land better and I 
also want to work with and help the Tribe here.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Memory- “All the friends I made.” 

Inspiration: Carson credits her mom, Joletta John- 
Camey, with helping her through high school. “She was 
always supportive and supported everything I did and 
pushed me.” 


Raevin Frank 
NSU University School 


Post-secondary plans : 

Raevin plans to attend Santa 
Fe Community College in 
Gainesville. She would like to 
major in physical therapy. 

Aspirations: Having knee 
surgery helped steer Raevin 
toward considering physical 
therapy as a career. “My personal 
physical therapist inspired me to 
learn more about the human body 

and to help others.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 

Lesson - Raevin said a big booklet about anatomy from 
her teacher will help in her college studies. 

Inspiration: Raevin said her parents and her 
anatomy teacher helped her through her high school 
years. 

Timmy Cox II 
Pine Crest School 



Post-secondary plans: 

Timmy will attend Ole Miss in 
Oxford, Mississppi. He plans to be 
a business major and would like to 
play intramural sports. 

Aspirations: “Hopefully I 
can come back and contribute to 
the Tribe in some fashion.” 

High school lessons learned/ 
best memory: Lesson- Timmy’s 
best memory was serving as a 
captain of the football team in 
his senior year. He also played on 
the basketball and weightlifting 

teams. 

Inspiration: Timmy credits his parents, Tim and 
Amy, with helping him succeed in high school. “My 
parents helped me tremendously. They came to all my 
sports events. They made sure I did my work.” 



Jonathan Boromei 
Okeechobee Christian Academy 

Post-secondary plans: Jonathan isn’t sure what 
direction he will go in life, but he is trying to figure it 
out.. 

Aspirations: “I don’t have an occupation in mind, 
but I’ve always wanted to be a father one day so I could 
raise (children) and steer them on the right path.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Lesson- “Perseverance builds character and you can 
always overcome things if you have help from the 
right people.” Memory- laughing with his friends and 
making light of serious situations to make them easier 
to get handle. 

Inspiration: “My mom, Theresa Frost Nunez. She 
told me high school is necessary to accomplish. I was 
never that motivated, but she pushed me. So did my big 
brother Joshua Boromei.” 


Tyson Osceola 
NSU University School 
Post-secondary plans: Tyson will attend Belmont 
University in Nashville, 
Tennessee. He plans to study 
audio engineering. 

Aspirations: As one- 
third of the successful 
Osceola Brothers band, 
Tyson would like to have a 
career in music, preferably 
as a performer. 

Inspiration: “My 

teachers and my parents 
pushed me to get good 
grades.” 



Sharka Frank 
Divine Academy School 

Post-secondary plans: Sharka plans to attend 
Broward College of Nova Southeastern University. 

Aspirations : Sharka, 

who was valedictorian of 
her class, would like to be a 
veterinarian, zoologist, or a 
speech therapist. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: 
Memory- Sharka’s favorite 
high school memory was 
when she and her friend 
Hannah won second place 
on field day. 

Inspiration: My 

inspiration was my teacher 
Mrs. O’Connor because she taught me how to do math 
and grammar in a way that I understood it. 



John Kyle Osceola Jr. 
Everglades City School 



Post-secondary plans: John Kyle plans to attend 
Universal Technical Institute 
in Orlando. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: 

Memory- John Kyle’s favorite 
memory was being the “sixth 
man” on the basketball team 
in his senior year and winning 
a district championship, 
something the school had not 
accomplished in more than 20 
years. 

Inspiration: John Kyle’s 
inspiration came from his 
teachers and family members. 


Donavin Osceola 
Everglades City School 

Post-secondary plans: Donavin would like to 
attend the University of West Florida for engineering. 
Aspirations: Donavin isn’t sure yet what path he 
will pursue for a career. 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: 

Memory- Donavin ’s favorite 
memory was helping the 
boys basketball team capture 
a district championship. He 
played point guard and was 
among the team’s leading 
scorers. 

Inspiration: Donavin 
said his grandmother was a 
source of inspiration for him 
to do well in school. 



Kathlyn Jo Kippenberger 
Paladin Academy 


Seminole Tribe of Florida’s 
additional graduates: 



Post-secondary plans: 

Kathlyn will attend the 
University of Mississippi and 
focus on Pre-Dentistry. 

Aspirations: “My career 
aspirations are to eventually 
become a certified dentist, 
open my own practice, be 
financially secure, provide a 
steady and more then generous 
income to my future family, 
and to overall love what I do, 
and love how I live.” 

High school lessons 
learned/best memory: Lesson 
- “A lesson I reckon I will always remember is that 
everything comes to pass eventually. In the moment, a 
certain conflict may feel like the end of the world, but 
with a little time it will blow over and you’re none the 
wiser. 


Raymond Philpott Jr. 

Sequoyah High School, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Post-secondary plans: Raymond will take one 
year off to figure out his college plans. He is interested 
in culinary, business management, IT repair and voice 
acting 

Aspirations: “I just want to excel in one of the 
areas I am currently researching.” 

High school lessons learned/best memory: 
Memory- Raymond said he has good memories from 
working on the staff of the school yearbook. 


Kenny Davis Jr. 
Destinee Jimmie 
Lauren Posada 
Rheannon Robbins 
Cleofas Yzaguirre 
Victoria Osceola 
Leisset Baker 
Devan Bowers 
Ethan Cypress 
Kanavis Cypress 
Alexander Escobar 
Damion Frank 
Taylor Holata 
Shania Johns 
Nathaniel Jim 
Lauren Jim 
Gerret Osceola 
Royce Osceola 
Jade Young 
Kaylene Osceola 

Christopher Alexander 
Callie Joe 

Knananochet Osceola 
Dorian Jumper 
Christina Clark 
Kanika Walkingstick 
Lizzie Buck 
Jobe Johns 
Lahna Baker 
Michael Garcia 
Brydgett Koontz 
Jayce Smith 
Royce Osceola 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee graduate Chelsey Alvarado walks to the stage during the Ahfachkee graduation ceremony May 31 in Big Cypress. 





Bumps and bruises 
won’t stop your summer fun 

With Medicaid, you’ve got health care covered. Signing up is free and easy, 
and provides you with no-cost: 


Doctor’s visits 


Lab services Children’s dental, 

and x-rays " vision, and hearing 


HealthCare.gov 


Find out if your family qualifies and sign up at 
healthcare.gov/tribal or call 1-800-318-2596 



RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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PECS students welcomed into National Junior Honor Society 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — By accepting induc- 
tion into the National Junior Honor Society, 
51 Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School stu- 
dents on May 25 pledged to give unsparingly 
of their time and energy toward the pro- 
motion of all school activities, strive to be 
model students, never bring reproach upon 
their school and uphold the high purpose of 
the NJHS by making its ideals their own. 

Founded in 1929, the NJHS recognizes 
and honors students who have demonstrated 
excellence in scholarship, service, leadership, 


character and citizenship and challenges 
them to further develop their involvement in 
school activities and community service. 

The exemplary students recited the 
NJHS Pledge before family and teachers 
prior to receiving their pins, plaques and cer- 
tificates from Principal Brian Greseth. 

“These students are smart because they 
practice, work hard and study for tests,” he 
said. “Parents, aunts and uncles; you have 
instilled a sense of pride in academics and 
it shows.” 

Greseth announced the PECS scores 
in the 2016 Florida Standards Assessment, 
which showed 65 percent of third grad- 



Beverly Bidney 


Sisters Shaela, Keira and Janaya French show off their certificates and plaques inducting them in the 
National Junior Honor Society after a ceremony at PECS May 25. 



Beverly Bidney 

Josiah Johns poses for a photo with his National Junior Honor Society certificate and plaque after receiving them in a ceremony at PECS May 25. With him 
are Helene Buster, Marty Johns and Willie Johns. 


ers scored at level three or higher. In the 
other schools in the Heartland Educational 
Consortium- consisting of schools in DeS- 
oto, Glades, Hardee, Hendry, Highlands 
and Okeechobee counties- only 54 percent 
scored as high. 

“We are extremely proud of our aca- 
demics and this goes to show hard work does 
pay off,” Greseth said. “Please keep up the 
good work.” 


Emcee Kamani Smith, who has earned 
NJHS membership for five years, had help 
onstage from fellow NJHS students Jenna 
Brown, Luzana Venzor, Kaleb Doctor and 
Edward Gaucin who made sure each stu- 
dent received the correct awards. Guidance 
counselor Jennine Gran gave each inductee 
encouragement as they waited in the wings 
for their moment of honor. 

After the ceremony, families converged 


for hugs and photos. Joanne Osceola at- 
tended the ceremony to support three of her 
grandchildren - Janaya, Shaela and Keira 
French - who recently moved to Brighton 
from Ohio and transitioned successfully to 
their new school. 

“I’m so proud of them,” she said. 


Education 
Expo to be 
held Aug. 5 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — To help students succeed in 
school and beyond, the Education Department 
will showcase colleges, universities, trade 
and technical schools at the Education Expo 
August at Signature Grand in Davie. 

Approximately 30 schools will have 
information and staff to give students an 
understanding of the institutions’ programs. 
Tribal departments will also share information 
about their functions. 

“We want to give students the 
opportunity to see what each department 
does,” said Edward Amador, Higher 
Education program manager. “We are trying 
to match up educational opportunities with 
employment opportunities. That’s how we 
can drive someone for success.” 

Workshops on interviewing skills, 
resume writing, how to choose the right 
college, and whether to attend college in 
person or online, will be featured at the Expo. 
Keynote speakers will be announced soon. 

The expo’s goal is to show students the 
latest educational and professional programs, 
industry trends, and technology that are 
available to them. 

Amador believes Tribal students have 
the unique opportunity to do what they want 
to do because they want to do it, not because 
they have to. But it is important that they 
participate in the expo so they can understand 
where their interests lie. 

“They can make the right decision based 
on their passion,” said Amador. “We can 
outline an education based on their interests. 
Sometimes people pick the wrong school or 
program and drop out. If from the beginning 
you get the right fit, (success) will happen.” 

The Education Expo will be held Aug. 
5 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Signature Grand is 
located at 6900 W. State Rd. 84, off 1-595, in 
Davie. 


Tampa 
students 
earn honors 


BRANDON 

— Three young 
students from the 
Tribe’s Tampa 
community 
earned academic 
honors for the 
2015-16 school 
year at Brandon 
Academy. Nigel 
Osceola earned 
recognition by 
the President’s 
Education Awards 
Program. Avery 
Miller made the 
honor roll and the 
citizenship honor 
roll. Desmond 
Miller made the 
honor roll. 


From top to bottom, 
Nigel Osceola, 
Avery Miller and 
Desmond Miller. 



Beverly Bidney 


Siya Osceola receives her certificate for completing kindergarten June 1 at the Ahfachkee School kindergarten celebration. 


BIG CYPRESS — Twenty three fidgety 
members of the high school class of 2028 
jump started their future during a kinder- 
garten celebration June 1 at the Ahfachkee 
School. 

The proud now former kindergarten- 
ers lit up the cafeteria with their energy and 
enthusiasm as they performed songs and 
accepted their certificates, which were pre- 
sented by kindergarten teachers Renee Barry 
and Brenda Hummingbird. 

“Congratulations for getting this far,” 
said Josh Jumper, Big Cypress Council Rep 
Administrative Manager. “Continue to be 
good kids; the future is very bright for you 
guys.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep Joe Frank ad- 
dressed the parents in attendance. 

“These kids are young and open to 
learning,” he said. “Push them to stay in 
school and finish.” 

The 2015-16 Ahfachkee kindergarten 
enrollment was so large it was divided into 
two classes. Barry and Hummingbird guided 
the students through their first year of aca- 
demics, while reaping the benefits of teach- 
ing. 

“They can make your day with just a 
hug,” said Hummingbird said. 

During the celebration, many of the 
young students struggled to remain focused. 
For some, the paper tassel on their caps 
proved to be a distraction, others contorted 
their bodies in the chairs yet still remained 
seated, some waved to family and friends, 


and others, the quiet ones, paid close atten- 
tion. 

After a rousing performance of “I am 
a Promise” at full volume, Pastor Salaw 
Hummingbird, of Big Cypress First Baptist 


Church, gave the commencement speech. 

“Our kids are very important to us,” he 
said. “They are all different but the bible 
says we are all fearfully and wonderfully 
made. They speak from their hearts and you 


never know what they will say. Every one of 
these kids is very special; like the song, they 
are a promise from God.” 



Ahfachkee celebrates kindergarten class 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


Miccosukee Indian School honors graduates 



Carlos Menendez (3) 

The Miccosukee Indian School held a ceremony 
in May to honor its graduates from the senior 
(high school) class as well as kindergarten, 
5th grade and 8th grade. Above left, the 
seniors, Nathaniel Jim, Kaylene Osceola, Jack 
Tahchawwickah and Margie Tortice receive 
recognition. Above right, Nathaniel Jim shows 
plenty of emotion during the ceremony. At right, 
the kindergarten class gets ready for their 

graduation. 
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Three-sport standout Cheyenne Nunez concludes 
Okeechobee High career with 12 varsity letters 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — As Cheyenne Nunez 
sat on a picnic bench wearing her purple 
Okeechobee High letter jacket near the ball 
fields on the Brighton Reservation, a voice 
from hundreds of yards away pierced the 
quiet late morning. 

“Hi Cheyenne,” yelled the student from 
far across the complex. 

Cheyenne responded back with a “hi” 
even though not certain who the greeting 
came from. 

The voice belonged to a Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School student, who 
knows who Cheyenne Nunez is, like so many 
of the students at the K-8th grade school. 

It seems everyone knows Cheyenne, 
whether it’s on the Brighton Reservation, 
where she grew up; at Okeechobee High 
School, where she starred for four years 
as a multi-sport athlete; and in the town 
of Okeechobee, thanks in part to having a 
feature layout about her in Okeechobee The 
Magazine this spring. 

Such recognition didn’t come easy, but 
as Cheyenne pointed out, the sacrifices she 
made to maintain a 3. 5 -plus grade point 
average while playing three varsity sports 
for four years - the only student in the entire 
Okeechobee High class of 2016 to earn 12 
varsity letters - have been worth the price. 

“You’re so focused on academics and 
athletics that you lose time with your friends, 
you lose time with your family. It’s hard,” 
she said. “It is a struggle. You have to have 
the heart for it.” 

Cheyenne has been a standout on the 
varsity volleyball, basketball and softball 
teams, so it came as no surprise that she was 
named the “Most Athletic” girl in her class, a 
recognition she didn’t take lightly. 

“I was very honored to get that,” she 

said. 

In addition to the bevy of varsity letters, 
which fill the left sleeve on her jacket, the 
daughter of Peggy and Daniel Nunez Sr. 
also earned Scholar Athlete patches in every 
sport. There’s just not enough room on the 
jacket for all the accolades. 

Between digs, dribbles and doubles, 
not to mention a year spent as Junior Miss 


took a deep breath and said I can do this.” 
Behind Cheyenne, Okeechobee rallied. 
“I went back in and hit about four 
3 -pointers and caught us back up,” she said. 
But Okeechobee trailed by a point with 


about three seconds left and didn’t have the 
ball. That’s when Cheyenne’s determination 
once again emerged at a critical moment. She 
stole an inbounds pass from a fellow Seminole 
on Moore Haven, drove to the basket and 


made a buzzer-beating layup to win the game 
for Okeechobee in Moore Haven’s ‘old bam,’ 
which on that night was packed because the 
girls game was sandwiched between the boys 
junior varsity and varsity games. 


Cheyenne punched her ticket to Fort 
Myers when she signed this spring to play 
NCAA Division I softball for Florida Gulf 
Coast University. A new town, new team, 
new school means new goals, but some goals 



Kevin Johnson 

Cheyenne Nunez returns the ball during a vol- 
leyball match for Okeechobee High School. 


Florida Seminole and all the duties for the 
Tribe that the title carries, how did Cheyenne 
not allow her grade point average or batting 
average to slip? 

“Balancing was very difficult,” she said. 
“The only way I got through it was probably 
motivation, the heart and passion for the 
game and knowing that I wanted to play 
college ball in either volleyball or softball.” 

Although volleyball and softball were 
her top sports in high school, basketball 
provided one of the fondest memories for 
Cheyenne. In a game against Moore Haven 
in her sophomore season, Cheyenne and 
the rest of her teammates found themselves 
staring at a large deficit. 

“During the first half, I was horrible. I 
was so bad. My dad left because he was so 
mad at me. I was upset. During halftime I was 
crying,” Cheyenne recalled. “I went outside, 



Kevin Johnson 


Cheyenne Nunez handles shortstop duties for Okeechobee High School during her senior season in 2016. 



Kevin Johnson 

Cheyenne Nunez takes a jump shot during her 
senior season on the Okeechobee High School 
girls basketball team in the 2015-16 season. 

won’t change for Cheyenne because she 
knows all those eyes back home that look up 
to her will be following her college career. 

“It’s been a really good four years and 
I’m going to miss [Okeechobee High],” 
she said. “Okeechobee is just one step. I’ve 
got to move on and move forward and set 
higher goals and bigger dreams and I’ve got 
to accomplish them because I know a lot 
of people and a lot of the younger kids are 
looking up to me. Even though they probably 
think I don’t know who they are, I know a 
lot of them. 

“That’s my goal, to make this Tribe 
proud, to make Okeechobee proud, and to 
make these little kids have someone to look 
up to.” 
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Big Cypress hosts Memorial Day tournament 


STAFF REPORT 

BIG CYPRESS — Thirteen basketball 
teams filled Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
in Big Cypress on May 21 for the Memorial 
Day Basketball Tournament. Age groups 
included 9-11,12-14 and 15-18. Led by Ethan 
Cypress, Ethan’s Team won the 15-18 boys 
championship with players from Hollywood 
and Big Cypress. Cedrick’s Team, from 


Hollywood, captured the boys 12-14 title. 

On the girls side, Native Elite, from 
Hollywood, won the middle school division 
while the Lady Seminoles, from Big Cypress 
and Immokalee, finished runner-up. 

In the coed group, Brighton’s Little 
Hustlers won the championship for ages 9-11. 

All teams in the tournament were Tribal. 
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Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Cedrick’s Team (Hollywood): 1st place boys 12-14 


Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Native Elite (Hollywood): 1st place girls middle school and high school 






Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Little Hustlers (Brighton): 1st place coed 9-11 


Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Native’s (Big Cypress): 3rd place boys 12-14 



Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Seminole Warriors (Big Cypress): 3rd place boys 15-18 


Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation Dept. 

Ethan’s Team (Hollywood and Big Cypress): 1st place boys 15-18 
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Clinic helps players 
prep for Jim Thorpe 
All Indian Games 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 



Kevin Johnson 


Former college standout DeForest Carter, background, provides instruction to kids June 24 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress as the 
Tribe prepares to send five youth teams to the Jim Thorpe All Indian Games July 17-22 in California. 


BIG CYPRESS — DeForest Carter’s 
abundance of energetic enthusiasm for 
basketball - as a player and an instructor 
- could stretch from coast-to-coast. Even 
though the former Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
University star is too old to compete in the 
Jim Thorpe All Indian Games, he still hopes 
to make an impact for Seminole teams when 
they venture to Southern California July 17- 
22 . 

Carter, 23, led a four-hour clinic June 24 
for about 25 youngsters who will represent 
the Tribe at the Jim Thorpe event. Who better 
to deliver advice about defense then Embry- 
Riddle ’s all-time leader in steals. 

“Offense sells tickets,” Carter said during 
a water break at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress, “but defense is 
going to win you the championships.” 

Defense was the emphasis for a big 
chunk of the clinic as Carter and 6-foot- 8 
Nathan Lang stressed the important aspects 
and responsibilities of guarding opponents. 

“I want them to take a little something 
home with them; one tidbit here, a defensive 
principle,” Carter said. “I feel like in today’s 
game defense is way undervalued. Just 
to be that defensive stopper can get you a 
scholarship somewhere. Some guys on my 
team (at Embry-Riddle) were defensive 
stoppers.” 

“Defense will get you a spot on any 
team,” said Lang, a member of the Muskogee 
Creek Nation who moved to Big Cypress 
about five months ago. “If you can play 
defense, you can play. If you can’t play 
defense, nine times out of 10, you won’t play, 
unless you’re just a pure shooter.” 


Carter and Lang play in Native 
tournaments together. Both enjoyed 
successful college careers. Carter was an 
NAIA All-American at Embry-Riddle. Lang 
started his college career at the University of 
Arkansas and transferred to Pittsburg State in 
Kansas. 

Lang has played in pro leagues in 
Germany and Switzerland. He said the 
peaceful environment in Big Cypress reminds 
him of where he grew up in Oklahoma. 

“I like it. I’m from Oklahoma, so I like 
country, laid back. I don’t really like big 
cities,” he said. 

Even though he was at least a foot taller 
than most of the kids at the clinic, Lang hopes 
his message doesn’t go over their heads. 

“I hope that they get that if you want 
to play basketball you just can’t say I want 
to play basketball,” he said. “You’ve got to 
come out and work at it and you’ve got to do 
the little things to make yourself better. You 
can’t just work on special moves.” 

The Tribe is expected to bring five 
basketball teams to the Jim Thorpe games. 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood 
will each have a boys team; girls will be 
represented by a team from Hollywood and 
one from Big Cypress and Immokalee. 

Ramone Baker, 12, will play for the 
Brighton boys team. He said learning from 
Carter, one of the most accomplished athletes 
in the history of the Tribe, will help. 

“He’s a role model,” Ramon said. 

When Carter was in high school, 
he played in Jim Thorpe and the Native 
American Basketball Invitational. He said 
playing against different Tribes helped 
improve his game. 

“It was great to see different styles of 
play. I stole some styles from them. Navajos, 
they like to run and gun. Taking little things 


from other Tribes is great,” he said. 

When East meets West at Jim Thorpe, 
Carter wants to make sure the kids compete 
as hard as they can, but also enjoy their trip. 

“Have fun,” Carter said. “You’re going 
to California. We’re on the East Coast and 


you’re going all the way to the West Coast. 
Go have some fun, but represent our Tribe 
and show that we play hard over here on the 
East side, too.” 

The Games are scheduled to be held 
at Rincon Reservation in Valley Center, 


Pala Reservation in Pala, and Pechanga 
Reservation in Temecula. Other sports slated 
to be held include softball, volleyball, track 
and field, archery, cross country, golf, tennis 
and wrestling. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ramone Baker provides tough defense during a clinic June 24 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters practice for the Jim Thorpe All Indian Games June 24 during a clinic at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


Campers have fun 
in the sun on BC 


BY BEVERLY BIDN EY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — In an effort to get 
active children outside for some summer- 
time fun, on June 23 the Big Cypress and 
Immokalee recreation departments teamed 
up for a day of competitive activities on the 
BC ball field. 

The day’s line-up included sack races, 
games of capture the flag, a shaving cream 
fight and a challenge where the kids had to 
find toys in the bottom of a pool of slime. A 
break for homemade healthy smoothies gave 
the youth some respite from the sun. 


“We want them to learn how to interact 
with each other,” said Dennis Gonzales, Im- 
mokalee Recreation supervisor. “They are 
pretty much all family and they don’t travel 
from res to res that much.” 

Tribal recreation departments are busy 
with camp this summer, but most activities 
are held inside the gyms. The camps tribal 
wide meet weekly for competitive games 
pitting res against res. 

“We want to get them out of the air 
conditioning and outside at least one day a 
week,” said fitness specialist Neil Prager. 

After the 90-degree heat and sun- 
shine, the campers lined up for some cool 
refreshment. Prager made smoothies kids 



Beverly Bidney 

During a game of Capture the Flag, it was every person for him or herself as they tried to grab each 
other’s flags during recreation camp for Big Cypress and Immokalee youth in Big Cypress June 23. 



Beverly Bidney 


Kids take advantage of summertime to have some fun on the Big Cypress ball field at camp sponsored by the Big Cypress and Immokalee recreation 
departments June 23. Activities included sack races, capture the flag, shaving cream fight and a slime challenge. 

would enjoy, such 
as peanut butter 
and chocolate, 
peanut butter and 
jelly and a classic 
strawberry banana. 

The smoothies had 
about 25 grams 
of carbohydrates 
and 15-20 grams 
of protein. A small 
amount of protein 
powder was added 
to the smoothies to 
help regulate insu- 
lin release. 

The youth en- 
joyed the snack in 
the shade and then 
headed back out 
into the sunshine 
for more fun and 
games. 


During a break from the heat and heated competition at recreation camp June 23 in Big Cypress, Dakota Heart Mariscal, 6, enjoys 
a healthy strawberry and banana smoothie in the shade. 



Beverly Bidney 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


OPHTHALMOLOGY SERVICES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 


services 

Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 


• Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 

• Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 

• Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 


Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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Pemayetv Emahakv honors 
student-athletes at banquet 


STAFF REPORT 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School recognized its student- 
athletes from the 2015-16 academic year 


at a sports banquet May 24. The event was 
held in the school gymnasium where the 
volleyball and basketball teams produced 
winning seasons last fall and winter. Teams 
from the spring sports — baseball and 
softball teams — were also honored. 



Aaron Tommie 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School eighth-grader Robert Harris receives an award and congratula- 
tions from boys basketball coach Kevin Jackson during the school’s sports awards banquet May 24. 
Robert, the tallest player on the team, starred in the center position as he helped the team compile 
an 11-1 record. 



Aaron Tommie 


Two of the top multi-sport student-athletes from Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School receive honors 
during the school’s sports banquet May 24. At left, volleyball and softball standout Janessa Nunez 
receives her awards. At right, girls basketball coach Tim Thomas congratulates the team’s leading 
scorer Julia Smith, who also excelled in volleyball and softball. 


Skateboarders lift off in Fort Pierce 



Father’s Day billiards tournament 
a big hit at Chupco’s Landing 


ST AFF REP ORT 

FORT PIERCE — A Father’s Day 
billiards tournament drew about a dozen 
participants at the Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center on June 16. Marty 
Tommie Sr. won the tournament, which 
was part of the Fort Pierce Father’s Day 


celebration in the gymnasium that also 
included dinner, music and raffles. 

Staff from the Hollywood Recreation 
Department oversaw the tournament. 

Top six finishers in Father’s Day billiards 
tournament: 


1 . Marty Tommie Sr. 

2. Kevin Tommie Sr. 

3. Antillis Stockton 

4. Josh Sneed 

5. Shamy Tommie 

6. Antonio Timothy 




Kevin Johnson 

Antonio Timothy sizes up his shot during a warm-up match against Shamy Tommie in the Fort Pierce Father’s Day billiards tournament June 16 at Chupco’s 
Landing Community Center. 



Kevin Johnson 

Remus Griffin focuses on a shot in the Fort Pierce Father’s Day billiards tournament June 16 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center. 


Kevin Johnson 

Kool Fanning goes airborne over a jump in the parking lot of Chupco’s Landing Community Center on 
June 16 as kids spent a spring evening practicing their skateboarding skills. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jimmy Fanning puts on a show as he and his skateboard take to the air June 16 in the parking lot at Chupco’s Landing Community 
Center in Fort Pierce. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg Si Arm Pain 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PRO'S, 

FOS, Medicare, Auto insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


fbeespi^exam^ 954.432.5006 


Gf CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AND 
FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 
AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 
ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), Eastern Regional Office has made a Finding 
of No Significant Impact (FONSI) for the proposed federal approvals and funding of road 
improvement projects for Buffalo Jim Loop (BIA 1536) on the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Big 
Cypress Reservation in Hendry County, Florida (Section 12 & 13, Township 48 South, Range 33 
East). The scope of work includes reconstruction of a 2-lane asphalt and lime rock roadway with 
minor widening and grassed shoulders. The project length is 0.75 miles and encompasses 16.3 
acres of roadway and offsite drainage area. The roadway improvement projects are needed To 
provide safe access for tribal member. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA), titled Buffalo Jim 
Loop, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource Management 
Department to determine the environmental impacts associated with the project in accordance 
with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability that the EA and FONSI for the project are available 
for public review. This FONSI is a finding on environmental effects, not a decision to proceed 
with an action, therefore cannot be appealed. 

For further information please contact Chet McGhee, Regional Environmental Scientist, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville, TN 37214, 
telephone (615) 564-6830. 

Acting Regional Director, Eastern Region Date: JUN 16 2016 


FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 
BUFFALO JIM LOOP 
SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 
AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs 
ACTION: Finding of No Significant Impact 

SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), Eastern Regional Office has made a 
Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) for the proposed federal approvals and 
funding of road improvement projects for Buffalo Jim Loop (BIA 1536) on the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Big Cypress Reservation in Hendry County, Florida (Section 12 & 13, 
Township 48 South, Range 33 East). The scope of work includes reconstruction of a 2- 
lane asphalt and lime rock roadway with minor widening and grassed shoulders. The 
project length is 0.75 miles and encompasses 16.3 acres of roadway and offsite drainage 
area. The roadway improvement projects are needed to provide safe access for tribal 
member. 

The BIA has reviewed and adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA), titled Buffalo 
Jim Loop, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource 
Management Department to determine the environmental impacts associated with the 
project in accordance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969. 
DETERMINATION: Based on review and analysis of the EA and supporting 
documentation, the BIA has selected the preferred alternative (Roadway Improvements). 
It has been determined that the implementation of the preferred alternative, along with the 
environmental mitigation measures specified in the EA, will have no significant impact 
on the quality of the human environment within the meaning of NEPA. Therefore, 
according to Section 102(2)(C) of NEPA an Environmental Impact Statement is not 
required and the BIA is issuing this Finding of No Significant Impact. 

This finding is based on the following factors: 

A. There will be less than significant impacts to land resources. See EA, Section 4.1. 

B. There will be less than significant impacts to water resources. See EA, Section 
4 . 2 . 

C. There will be less than significant impacts to air quality. See EA, Section 4.3. 

D. There will be less than significant impacts to biological resources. See EA, 

Section 4.4, and Appendix C. 

E. There will be no impacts to cultural resources. See EA, Section 4.5 and 
correspondence from Tribal Historic Preservation Officer in Appendix F. 

F. The proposed action would improve Public Health and Safety by providing safe 
travel for emergency vehicles and tribal members. See EA, Section 4.9 

Acting Regional Director, Eastern Region Date: JUN 16 2016 


Hard Rock Tampa distributes donations to charities 


TAMPA 

Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Ca- 
sino Tampa doled 
out another round 
of $10,000 checks 
to four local char- 
ities in June. The 
donations mark the 
third installment 
in $100,000 grants 


from Hard Rock 
Tampa to the Bill 
Edwards Founda- 
tion for the Arts, 
Julie Weintraub’s 
Hands Across the 
Bay, the DeBartolo 
Family Foundation 
and Metropolitan 
Ministries. 


Photos courtesy of Dave Galindo 

Bill Edwards, from the Bill Edwards Foundation 
for the Arts, right, and Julie Weintraub from Ju- 
lie Weintraub’s Hands Across the Bay, below, 
receive $10,000 checks for their organizations 
from Hard Rock Tampa in June. 
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Hands Across the Bay^ WW 

Ten Thousand and 
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FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

C56491 

1997 

FORD MINIVAN 

WINDSTAR GL 

102,998 

Fair 

$875.00 

11463 

N/A 

TITAN PORTABLE GENERATOR 

TG8000E GENERATOR 

N/A 

Poor 

$200.00 

C41918 

2003 

FORD 

EXPEDITION XLT 

144,780 

Fair 

$2,686.00 

2043 

2006 

HOGZILLA MULCHER 

WC1354L (Diesel) 

N/A 

Poor 

$131,600.00 


SAVE THE DATE 



SEMINOLE 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 2016 ^ 

irs ALL ABOUT YOU AT THE EDUCATION EXPO! 

FRIDAY^ AUGUsf 5 , 2016 
FROM 10 AM - 3 PM (EOT) 


LOCATION: SIGNATURE GRAND - 6900 W STATE ROAD 84 DAVIE, FL 33317 


Make Your Plans NOW for the "Expo of Expos" 

Seminole Tribe of Florida's Annual Exhibition 2016 Expo is the "Expo of Expos." 
Your Seminole Tribe Of Florida departments, private and public colleges, 
universities, and industry professionals attend this premier expo to showcase 
the opportunities available to YOU, the Tribal members. 

At the expo you will: 

• Get an inside look into the latest educational and professional programs, 
industry trends, and technology 

• Network with industry professionals 

• Be part of live demonstrations from accredited technical and trade schools 

• Be able to ask questions and learn about STOF employment opportunities, 
education programming, library, and museum 

• Participate in workshops for Interviewing Skills, Resume Writing, College 
Survival Skills, Choosing a college on campus vs. Online, and so much more... 

• Take part in the discussions surrounding both Individualized Education 
Programs (lEPs) and 504 plans 

This spectacular face-to-face meeting will provide you with a diverse marketplace 
to gain awareness and assess the tools needed to plan and manage a successful 
path for furthering your education or employment for years to come. 


Join us for: 

Hot Italian Cuisine, Workshops, 
Keynote Speaker, Colleges/Universities, & 
STOF Departments & COOL GIVEAWAYS! 


REGISTER 1 

□fjZjD 

WITH US 


TODAY! 



SCAN 

HERE! 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 


Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFT ARELLAS 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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OUR PRIMARY GOAL IS TO FOSTER THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVERY SEMINOLE CHILD 
AND ADULT THROUGH EDUCATION, CULTURE AND LANGUAGE... 


EDUCATION.SEMTRIBE.COM 









Tribe holds first flag 
retirement ceremony 
COMMUNITY ♦ 5A 


Students receive boost 
at FIU program 
EDUCATION * IB 


Brighton hosts Josiah 
Johns Memorial Rodeo 
SPORTS ♦ 4C 
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Jim Allen 
receives lifetime 
achievement honor 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Jim Allen, CEO of Seminole Gaming 
and Chairman of Hard Rock International, 
was honored with the Casino Marketing 
Lifetime Achievement Award July 13 at 
the Casino Marketing and Technology 
Conference in Las Vegas. 

The award was established in 2004 to 
recognize those who have made outstanding 
contributions to the industry. 

Allen, who began his career in Atlantic 
City in 1979, has led the Seminole Tribe’s 
gaming operation since 2001 and helped 
build it into one of the world’s most 
successful gaming companies. 

“I happen to love work,” he said. 

“[Coming 
to work for 
the Seminole 
Tribe] was the 
luckiest and 
wisest decision 
I ever made in 
my life. What 
we’ve been able 
to do has been 
a lot of fun and 
has allowed me 
to expand my 
horizons.” 

Conference 
attendees filled 
the ballroom at 
the Paris Las 
Vegas hotel. . 
Allen spoke for 
about 20 minutes 
about the industry, his career path, his work 
with the Tribe, and even gave some career 
tips to those starting out. 

“I have had the opportunity to work 
with and for some of the legendary people 
in industry,” Allen said. “For 38 years, the 
industry has been so good to me, but I’ve 
never forgotten where I have come from.” 

During Allen’s tenure with the Tribe, 
Seminole gaming revenue has increased by 
673 percent. He directed the successful 2007 
purchase of Hard Rock International. Since 
then, the globally recognized Hard Rock 
brand has grown significantly, approximately 
40 percent, and currently has more than 
200 hotels, cafes, casinos and concert 

+ See ALLEN on page 3A 



Tribe crowns new princesses 

Kirsten Doney named Miss Florida Seminole; Thomlynn Billie earns Jr. Miss title 


Beverly Bidney 

Newly crowned Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie, left, and Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney take their place in history July 23 at the 59th annual Miss Florida Seminole pageant in Hollywood. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Kirsten Doney, 
20, and Thomlynn Billie, 16, were crowned 
Miss Florida Seminole and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole, respectively, July 23 at the 59th 
annual Miss Florida Seminole Princess 
Pageant at the headquarters auditorium 
in Hollywood. The two were the only 
contestants this year. 

“This is more of a coronation than 
a competition,” said Wanda Bowers, 
chairwoman of the Princess Pageant 
Committee. “These two girls are ready.” 


It was Kirsten’s second time competing 
for Miss Florida Seminole and Thomlynn ’s 
fifth year vying for Jr. Miss Florida Seminole. 

Tribal Secretary Lavonne Rose will 
present a resolution to Council recognizing 
Kirsten and Thomlynn as Princesses, similar 
to what was done in 1964 when Priscilla 
Doctor Sayen was named Miss Florida 
Seminole. 

“We seek to empower young ladies 
as ambassadors of our Tribe,” Rose said. 
“Tonight’s program is not a competition but 
an exhibition of their hard work.” 

Kirsten, of Brighton, and Thomlynn, of 
Big Cypress, worked diligently to prepare 


for the pageant and were proud to be named 
Seminole royalty. Each has a clear vision for 
their reigns. 

“I want to be the Princess who held her 
head high always and shared her culture and 
history to the best of her ability,” said Kirsten, 
a sophomore at Tallahassee Community 
College majoring in sports management. 
“This is a big title and even though it isn’t 
a competition, I’m still going to perform as 
if it is.” 

Thomlynn plans to be an active Jr. Miss 
Seminole who helps break through Indian 
stereotypes. 

“It doesn’t matter who you are, no one 


likes to have a label,” she said. 

The pageant is familiar territory for the 
Ahfachkee School junior, whose sister Alice 
Billie was Miss Florida Seminole 1997. 
Thomlynn always wanted to follow in her 
footsteps. 

“Even if it wasn’t a family tradition, I 
would still do this pageant,” Thomlynn said. 
“Even though there are just two of us, we 
are still doing the whole pageant. Em going 
to do my best and even if there were other 
contestants, I think I’d be chosen.” 

Whether there are two contestants or 
20, the pageant is organized in the same 

+ See PAGEANT on page 4A 



Osceola Brothers release new EP 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — How can such 
young guys be so incredibly talented? The 
question lingered in spectators’ minds like a 
broken record, but the fresh mystical musical 
presence was nowhere near broken. 

The Osceola Brothers entertained an 
audience-filled theater with their rock ‘n’roll 
skills during the trio’s debut EP release 
party July 15. The seven-track album titled 
“Out of Nowhere” was a big hit for fans 
at Hollywood’s Paradise Live Theater 
at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Hollywood. 

“It’s really exciting to see something 
so small blow up to what it is today,” said 
lead vocalist/guitarist Cameron Osceola. “To 
actually be successful and for our music to be 
available across the world is amazing.” 

The group, which consists of the 
three brothers all under the age of 20, has 
performed as opening acts for popular 
artists such as Kenny Wayne Shepard, 
Lenny Kravitz, Kings of Leon, Creedence 
Clearwater Revisited, Johnny Lang, and 
Lynyrd Skynyrd. 

Additionally, the trio held a coveted spot 
on the 2014 and 2016 Experience Hendrix 
Tour and 2015 Hard Rock Rising Festival in 
Barcelona, Spain. 

The band worked hard on the new 
album as they entered the studio in 2015 with 
award-winning musical artist Derek Miller, 
who also co-produced and engineered the EP. 

Fans gathered around the stage to 
rock out to the melody that synchronized 
harmoniously through speakers. 

Cameron fiddled through his electric 
guitar like a young version of Jimi Hendrix. 


The Osceola Brothers rock on during a performance for the release of their new EP on July 15 at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood’s Paradise Live Theater. From left, Tyson, Sheldon and 

Cameron. The band’s seven-track album is titled “Out of Nowhere.” + See BROTHERS on page 6A 
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Editorials 


A circle and a line 


Government hospitals 
are failing Indians 


• Patricia Riles Wickman, Ph.D. 

R ight down at its basis, it’s as 
simple as that, and a lot more 
complicated, too. Non-Indians 
live in a world that is constantly unfolding, 
unrolling or, as they perceive it, developing. 
But, among the Seminoles, the world simply 
is; it doesn’t need to unfold, unroll, or 
develop. Let me explain. 

The Seminole world is a circle, in 
which all things have a place and a value: 
women and men each have their value, and 
their values are equal, because it takes both 
of them to survive. Trees have value: they 
have given their lives over the centuries and 
centuries for the fires, and dugout canoes, 
and bows and arrows, and many critical 
parts of Seminole life. The deer have their 
value; they have fed and clothed the people. 
No Seminole woman would allow the deer’s 
hair to fall into the fire as she cleans it, or the 
deer would be insulted, and its kin might not 
be willing to give up their lives any more, 
and the people might starve. 

And, even today, as the world continues 
to change around them, the Seminole people 
cling to many of the traditions that make 
them who they are, even as they accept those 
things that do not conflict with the core of 
Seminole being. 

The white man’s world, in contrast, is a 
long straight line. It can be taken apart: into 
“economics,” and “politics,’ and “religion,” 
and even into “love.” It is a world that 
is constantly changing, developing, and 
striving to be “better.” And all too often, in 
striving to “better” itself, that world loses the 
best of itself. 

Most important of all, the Seminole world 
has, at its core, reciprocity and equilibrium. 
Actions all have their reactions. It is for this 
reason that the Elders traditionally thought 
long and hard before they imposed any kind 
of punishment. They understood that any 
decision made today might well come back 
around on the people one day soon. If the 


Elders and the hilis ’haya were wise and not 
overly harsh in their judgments, they would 
get back good; if they were too harsh or 
judgmental they would pay for it also. 

The old ones knew that they were part of 
the wider world, their Clan and their Tribe. 
The way it was explained to me, their world 
was made of circles within circles, and each 
of their actions had an impact on the all the 
other circles. It was the job of each person 
to keep all the circles in equilibrium. In the 
white man’s world, this means individuality 
has become far more important than a sense 
of community. Far too many people will 
think of themselves first and the community 
second - or not at all. In this way of thinking, 
assertiveness is more valuable than personal 
dignity. In the Seminole world, dignity is 
expressed as silence while, in the non-Indian 
world, asserting one’s self is viewed as 
strength regardless of whether one’s words 
express any dignity at all. 

In a world such as that of the Seminoles, 
being is far more important than becoming. 
Many words that break the English world 
into fragments do not even exist in the two 
languages still spoken among the Seminoles 
- words such as “politics” and “religion” 
and “economics,” and even “love.” The 
Seminole world is one in which actions 
really do speak louder than words. In the 
Seminole world, where everything has 
both a reason and a right to exist, there is 
no “natural” hierarchy either, so humans are 
not “naturally” at the top of anything. In the 
Seminole world, however, unless you really 
practice what you preach, even “love” is just 
another four-letter word. 

Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D. is an 
Ethnohistorian and former Director of the 
Tribes Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy 


• Senators John Barrasso 
and John Thune 

N eedless patient suffering, fatal 
delays in medical treatment 
and retaliation against whistle 
blowers. These are among the well- 
publicized failures investigators found at 
hospitals run by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Yet they are also the shameful 
hallmarks of another federal health-care 
system: the Indian Health Service. 

Part of the Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Indian Health Service 
is required by treaty to deliver health care 
to Native Americans around the country, 
with more than 2 million depending on this 
federal agency. Unfortunately, it appears 
to be failing. Tribal members have told 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
about alarming conditions at hospitals 
run by the IHS. During the committee’s 
investigation, which began last summer, 
we have heard accounts of nurses unable to 
administer basic drugs, broken emergency- 
resuscitation equipment, unsanitary medical 
facilities, and seriously ill children being 
misdiagnosed. 

The heartbreaking story of 45 -year- 
old Debra Free provides one example. The 
Winnebago tribal member was a patient 
at an IHS hospital in Nebraska in 2011. 
Overmedicated and unsupervised, she 
became dizzy and fell out of bed. Ms. Free 
died a few hours later. An incident like this 
never should have happened, and nothing 
can make up for the loss, suffering and 
injustice that her family has endured. 

Ms. Free’s sister, a nurse at the facility, 
demanded answers. Rather than help, 
hospital staff retaliated by reporting her 
to the state board of nursing, which found 
the accusations against her baseless. “For 
years we have trusted the IHS to do its 
job,” Debra’s niece told our committee at 


an oversight hearing in February. “Over and 
over again, the IHS has failed.” 

The situation has gotten so bad that 
multiple Statements of Deficiencies 
have been issued over the past few years 
identifying four IHS hospitals in the 
Great Plains that are putting patients in 
“immediate jeopardy.” Our investigators 
have found evidence that the IHS, like the 
VA, maintains a culture of cronyism and 
corruption. Many staff members collect 
government paychecks without fear of 
accountability. 

Tribal leaders have written to the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
identifying underperforming supervisors 
and upper-level management personnel 
who deserve firing. Our committee’s 
investigation found no sign that these 
employees were terminated. Instead, poorly 
performing employees are transferred to 
other facilities and, in some cases, even 
given pay raises and promotions with no 
record of bad performance ending up in 
their work file. 

Quality health care for Native 
Americans will require a culture change 
at the agency — from the leadership in 
Washington down to hospital staff in the 
field. Simply sending more money to IHS is 
not a solution, and it ignores the magnitude 
of the problems. According to HHS, Indian 
Health Service funding has grown by 43 
percent since 2008. Some IHS hospitals in 
the Great Plains Area — which includes 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota — actually had money left over at 
the end of the last fiscal year, and chose not 
to spend it on patient care. 

Tribes urgently seek accountability 
from the IHS. This should include mandatory 
reporting for patient-safety violations and 
cases of alleged retaliation against patients 
and whistle-blowing employees. Partly 
because the federal hiring process is so 
cumbersome, it can take a year to fill staff 


vacancies. Firing a poor performer can 
take even longer, and requires an enormous 
amount of paperwork and documentation. 

Hospitals make do by using temporary 
and costly doctors and nurses who may 
leave after only a few weeks. This is 
unacceptable. Where there are vacancies, 
hospitals should be required to fill them 
with permanent, quality providers. And they 
should be allowed to do so without months 
of wasteful bureaucratic delays. 

The IHS employs many good people. 
They work under difficult conditions to 
deliver care in some of the poorest and 
most remote areas of the U.S. Although its 
employees deserve support and assistance, 
the agency has lacked competent and 
accountable leadership for far too long. 

Because the IHS can no longer be a 
place where inept, entrenched employees 
come first and patients come last, we have 
introduced the IHS Accountability Act of 
2016. 

Our bill improves transparency, makes 
it easier to fill jobs and reward good workers. 
It also eliminates barriers to disciplining or 
firing problem employees. The legislation 
requires Health and Human Services to 
increase its oversight of the IHS, including 
taking more responsibility for investigating 
patient deaths. It also improves protections 
for employees who report patient safety 
concerns. 

The IHS’s neglect of these Americans 
is appalling. No one should be treated like 
Debra Free and her family. They deserved 
better, and so do all tribal citizens. 

John Barrasso is the junior U.S. 
Senator from Wyoming and the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 
John Thune is the senior U.S. Senator from 
South Dakota. Both are members of the 
Republican Party. 


From dolls to dividends 


• Patsy West 

D olls were the most consistent 
income for Seminole and 
Miccosukee families throughout 
the 20th century, before dividends. It seems 
unbelievable today, but it’s a fact that in 
the past many families depended highly 
on the doll market for their livelihood. 
Those little palmetto babes made their way 
all over the world, becoming the Tribes’ 
sole ambassadors from far away Florida... 
and the dolls were often those little girls’ 
cherished link to the Florida Everglades and 
the peoples who resided here. 

Dolls were the first Seminole craft to be 
massed produced as well as “assembly-line” 
produced. In season, camps might gather the 
palmetto husk and make the bodies, others 
made heads and stitched on the faces, while 
still others clothed and finished them. Then 
they were taken to commercial markets at the 
large “Seminole” tourist attraction venues in 
cities like Miami and Silver Springs (Ocala). 
There, anthropologist Ethel Cutler Freeman 
recalled seeing “pillowcases” full of dolls 
in the 1930s. Indeed major orders for dolls 
were filled in those years, as predominantly 
Mikasuki- speaking families were taken by 
promoters out of State to special engagement 
“Seminole Villages” that participated in the 
large scale expositions in Toronto, New 
York, and Chicago; while a growing number 
of small tourist attraction gigs contracted 
individual families of Seminoles and 
Miccosukee, to set up tiny villages at various 
locations in Florida or along the Atlantic 
coast from Florida to New York and as far 
west as Texas. 

Because of the high collectability of the 
palmetto dolls over the decades, today many 
are found in museum collections, where they 
have been donated. The Florida Museum of 
Natural History has recently gone live with 
a new webpage on Seminole Dolls from 
their collection. The site was developed by 
Curator of South Florida Archaeology and 
Ethnography William Marquart’s student, 
Katie Matthew. Dr. Marquart tells me that 
their team is: “...especially interested 
in hearing reactions from doll makers 
themselves.” 


According to Deaconess Harriet M. 
Bedell’s Glade Cross Mission’s Price Fist 
compiled around the 1950s, a 14-inch doll 
with “two rows of designs and ornaments” 
sold for $2.50 (or $25.05 in today’s dollars). 
The “ornaments,” representing the women’s 
silver jewelry, were made of pierced tin 
strung on beads and attached to the cape. 
The value today on the sale of “antique” 
tribal dolls is a whole different matter, with 
“appraised value” kicking in, which is based 
on the selling market and rarity. In recent 
auction news two 12-inch dolls, a man and a 
woman (but not a matched “pair”), sold for 
just over $650. 

The dolls can also be the markers of 
Seminole/Miccosukee fashion. For instance, 
I recently saw the first example that I have 
ever seen of a doll with a beaded hair net. 
This was a short-lived fad specifically among 
Mikasuki- speaking women 1927-1929. The 
hand-netted hair accessories utilized integral 
beaded designs in colors that contrasted 
dramatically against their black hair. This art 
form appears to have originated in the tourist 
attractions at Miami, where cultural tourism 
and leisure time reigned. 

In 2014 Seminole Tribune reporter 
Eileen Soler wrote about a 69-piece doll 
collection of Phyllis Cofrancesco that had 
been newly acquired by the Seminole Tribe’s 
Ah-Tha-Thi-Ki Museum, noting: “Phyllis 
Cofrancesco received her first doll in the 
early 1950s when she was a young girl living 
in Connecticut.” As an adult, Phyllis began 
to collect them. The museum’s Collections 
Manager, Tara Backhouse tells me that 
today, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki’s doll collection totals 
258. [If you would like to make a donation 
to the Seminole Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, they would be happy to speak 
with you. Please contact Tara Backhouse 
at tarabackhouse@semtribe.com 863-902- 
1113, ext. 12246, to learn about this process]. 

Some of the Cofrancesco doll collection 
originated at the Brighton and Big Cypress 
Reservations. We know this as these crafts 
retained their hang tags of authentication 
from the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dolls were the catalyst when Edith 
M. Boehmer and craftswomen at Brighton 
Reservation established the Seminole 


Arts and Crafts Guild in 1938 (a program 
that was soon activated in Big Cypress). 
For standard quality and marketing Edith 
worked closely with Alice Marriott, the 
head of the fledgling Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, who trademarked the first “brand of 
authenticity” for American Indian Crafts. 
The Seminole Guild was a pioneer member 
of the IACB that further aided the new craft 
program with important marketing venues. 
One of the Seminole Arts and Crafts Guild’s 
most consistent marketing contacts was the 
Musee de THomme in Paris, where the most 
popular item was the Seminole doll! 

As I wrote this article, my longtime 
friend Claudia Shiner Mize was visiting back 
in Florida from Houston, where she has lived 
for many years. She was at the beach with 
her daughter and granddaughter when she 
astounded me by texting me this photo. What 
a strange and unbelievable coincidence and 
how odd to see a Seminole doll at the beach. 
“Why?” I asked, and she replied, “I have a 
modest shelf of Seminole babies [in Texas], 
but she’s the one who wanted to come back 
home,” providing yet another example in 
the ongoing saga of “A Little Girl and Her 
Seminole Doll.” 

On Aug. 21, 2004, the United States 
Postal Service presented “Art of the 
American Indian,” a full sheet of 37-cent 
commemorative stamps that depicted 
tribal artifacts. One of the stamps was a 
“Seminole man doll” included to represent 
the “Southeastern Indian culture area.” 
Exploring the cultural and economic history 
of the popular palmetto dolls of Seminole 
and Miccosukee manufacture, it can be seen 
that indeed they have travelled world-wide 
for over 100 years as good will ambassadors, 
while providing vitally needed income to 
families “back home.” 

Ethnohistorian Patsy West is Director 
of the Seminole/Miccosukee Archive in Ft. 
Lauderdale and author of “The Enduring 
Seminoles, A Seminole Legend ” (with 
Betty Mae Jumper) and “Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes of Southern Florida. ” 
From 1985-2000, Ms. West wrote the 
award-winning “Reflections ” column for the 
Seminole Tribune. 



A Seminole doll visits Fort Lauderdale Beach. 
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Alex Tommie right at home in St. Lucie candidates forum 




Kevin Johnson 

Alex Tommie, left, participates in a candidates forum June 30 at the St. Lucie County Commission chambers with Kim Jackson, center, and Cathy Townsend. 
Tommie is seeking the District 5 County Commissioner seat. 


Kevin Johnson 

St. Lucie County Commission candidate Alex Tommie talks with host Greg Wyatt following a televised 
candidates forum June 30. 




Kevin Johnson 

With help from her son Ronnie, and encouragement from Nelly Bain, Alice Billie blows out the candles on her birthday cake July 15 in Big Cypress. 


Birthday celebration held for Alice Billie 


♦ ALLEN 

From page 1A 

venues in 64 countries as well as more than 
80,000 pieces of music memorabilia. 

Prior to presenting Allen with the award, 
Casino Journal Executive Editor Charles An- 
derer shared some information about Allen’s 
career, which started at Bally’s Park Place in 
Atlantic City. Allen also worked at the Hilton 
Atlantic City, the Trump Organization, Hem- 
meter Enterprises, and Sun International Re- 
sorts before joining the Tribe. 

“He’s an MVP in our industry, no doubt 
about it,” Anderer said. “With the Hard Rock, 
he’s been so smart about how they have le- 


veraged that brand and they’ve done it per- 
fectly. He has an intrinsic understanding of 
branding and also customers. You’ve’ got 
to keep the Hard Rock entertainment brand 
strong but the gaming product has to be just 
as prestigious, and he has kept the product 
mix right.” 

Next up for Hard Rock is expansion 
of the hotel sector with new properties an- 
nounced for New York City, Atlanta, London 
and Berlin. 

“Every day has a highlight and a low 
point; I just try to navigate them all,” Allen 
said. “My ultimate goal was and is to maxi- 
mize the equity value for the Tribe and create 
diversity on a global basis.” 


get frybread or sofkee or water or whatever 
you wanted. She was very welcoming,” said 
Tiger, who was among the party’s attendees 
which included Alice’s sons Ronnie and 
Thomas, her sister Ollie and other family, 
friends and caretakers who enjoyed a midday 
meal before watching Alice blow out candles 
on her birthday cake. 

Alice’s exact age is unknown because 
“back then they didn’t keep records; they 
were bom out in the woods,” Tiger said. 

Ronnie said the party was for his mom’s 
102nd birthday. According to a story in 
The Seminole Tribune in 2012, Alice was 
assigned a Jan. 1, 1922 birth date by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, but her recollection 
as an adult of events from her childhood 
pointed toward an earlier birth date. 

Regardless of her age, Alice remains 
active. She can walk at times with no 


assistance. She goes to the Big Cypress 
Senior Center twice a day during the week. 

“It’s awesome to see. She does her 
stretches and comes in for breakfast and 
lunch,” said Angelita Arreguin, Senior 
Center activity coordinator. 

Alice’s appetite extends beyond the 
Senior Center. She eats at Swamp Water Cafe 
on weekends when the Center is closed. Her 
off-reservation favorites include a Chinese 
restaurant in Clewiston and the Island Cafe 
in Everglades City. 

Every Sunday Alice attends church at 
Big Cypress First Baptist Church. 

“When I was a little boy, maybe four 
years old, I remember her going to church,” 
Ronnie said. “I’m 61 now, and she’s still 
going to church. She’s a strong woman. 
Maybe that’s why she’s lived all these years.” 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

FORT PIERCE — Alex Tommie’s 
quest to be a St. Lucie County commissioner 
brought him to the place where he hopes to 
serve for at least the next four years. 

Tommie, a Seminole from Fort Pierce, 
participated in a televised candidates 
fomm June 30 at the chambers where the 
commission holds its meetings. 

“I had fun,” Tommie said after the 
forum. “It was good talking about the issues 
and the stuff that I believe in for St. Lucie 
County and, if I’m elected, where I want to 
take the county to because I really think we 
need to open up our dialogue.” 

Tommie and his opponents in the 
District 5 race - incumbent Kim Johnson 
and Cathy Townsend - answered questions 
from WPSL-Radio’s Greg Wyatt and Carol 
Wyatt for 35 minutes in the last session of 
the daylong forum hosted by the League 
of Women Voters of St. Lucie County. The 
forum included candidates seeking election 
in county court judge, sheriff, Fort Pierce 
City Commission, state representative, Port 
St. Lucie City Council, St. Lucie School 
Board and St. Lucie County Commission. 
The county’s primary election will be held 
Aug. 30 followed by the general election 
Nov. 8. 

Tommie, 34, who describes himself as 
a moderate Democrat, wore a red tie and 
a black, red and yellow patchwork jacket. 
Greg Wyatt provided a glimpse of Tommie’s 


tackle if elected. 

In regard to the qualifications question, 
Tommie emphasized his work as the manager 
of the Tribe’s Fort Pierce community for 
three and a half years and having been 
in charge of day-to-day operations and 
working closely with police, health care and 
recreation. 

He stressed the importance of everyone 
being good stewards to the environment in 
the county, especially in the wake of the 
lagoon’s algae infestation that has brought 
national media attention to the area. 

“I’ve had a few opportunities to go out 
and look at a few areas in the past week, and 
it’s terrible,” Tommie said. 

In response to a question about airport 
and port development, Tommie said he 
would work at bringing in long term jobs to 
help make the areas vibrant. 

“Not the short term, but the long term 
type jobs,” he said. 

As for major issues he’d like to tackle 


as a commissioner, Tommie mentioned the 
tax burdens younger people face, bettering 
community relations with law enforcement 
and urban areas, improving the county’s park 
system and working together with legislators 
to help solve the environmental issues facing 
the county. 

After the forum, Tommie spent another 
half hour talking to people he just met. One 
woman approached him and asked, “So, 
you’re a real Indian?” 

Tommie explained his Seminole 
heritage to her. If elected, Tommie said 
he wants to share what he’s learned from 
Seminole governance. 

“People want more of a voice; they 
want to be more included, the same way 
how we do it in Seminole culture where we 
always try to get together and make sure the 
community is well informed about a lot of 
things,” he said. “I want to make sure we do 
the same exact thing here.” 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 


Kevin Johnson 

Following a candidates forum June 30, Alex Tommie chats with voters. 


background as he read a brief biography of River Lagoon crisis, the airport and port 
each candidate in front of an audience of sites and the primary issues he or she would 
about 20 people. 

“Alexander Tommie’s family has been 
here in St. Lucie County long before any 
of us,” Wyatt said. “As a member of the 
Seminole Tribe, Tommie’s family is one 
of just 300 Indians who managed to elude 
capture and that unconquered spirit propels 
him today,” said Wyatt, who noted Tommie 
was just the second Seminole ever to seek 
public office. 

Each candidate in District 5 was asked 
the same five questions that included their 
qualifications, economic growth, the Indian 


Contributed photo 

Jim Allen, left, receives the Casino Marketing Lifetime Achievement Award and a framed historical 
photograph of Atlantic City from Charles Anderer, executive editor of Casino Journal Magazine. Allen 
grew up in the area of Atlantic City and began his gaming industry career there. 


BIG CYPRESS - Even though he is 
61, Ronnie Billie Sr. doesn’t mind that his 
mother calls every other day to check up 
on him, similar to the days when he was 
younger, but without phones. 

“Back in the day, it used to be the same 
thing, but there was no phone. She’d walk 
around looking for me. Now she calls me,” 
Ronnie said as he helped prepare a birthday 
party for his mother, Alice Billie, July 15 at 
Alice’s house in Big Cypress. 

Mondo Tiger recalled Alice’s generosity 
to anyone who stopped by years ago. 

“Back when she lived in a chickee, if 
you were wanting fry bread or sofkee or 
something to eat, you could come to her 
chickee and she said you’re welcome to 
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♦ PAGEANT 

From page 1A 

way; they model traditional patchwork 
dresses, demonstrate a cultural skill and 
answer impromptu questions about Tribal 
history, structure and ways to improve the 
community. 

For her cultural talent presentation, 
Kirsten sang “This Land is Your Land” in 
Creek. 

“It’s way out of my comfort zone, but 
sometimes it’s better to step out of your 
comfort zone,” she said. “That’s when great 
things happen.” 

Thomlynn’s talent was storytelling. 
She told a story about a mother whose two 
daughters’ hearts were taken while they 
slept. The mother asked for help and two 
mice said they could get the hearts back, but 
she resisted. As the deadline neared for re- 
trieving the hearts, she accepted the mice’s 
help and celebrated the return of her daugh- 
ters’ hearts. 

“The moral of the story is we must be- 
lieve in others and get help when we ask for 
it, but most of all not to give up any hope,” 
Thomlynn said. 

A gifted artist, Thomlynn illustrated the 
story with drawings that were projected on a 
screen behind her as she spoke. 

Emcees Wovoka Tommie and Lewis 
Gopher kept the show moving with com- 
mentary interspersed between events. 

“It’s a big responsibility to represent the 
Seminole Tribe,” Tommie said. “They will 
become strong women; this is like a step- 
ping stone in their lives.” 


Outgoing Miss Florida Seminole Des- 
tiny Nunez and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
Skyla Osceola held the basket as the contes- 
tants randomly chose their impromptu ques- 
tions; Thomlynn’s asked what she believed 
was the most important aspect of Seminole 
culture. 

“Language; I’d like to preserve it,” she 
said. “We have culture classes in school and 
if you need to go to the restroom, you have 
to speak in our language or you have to hold 
it. Also, I’d like to learn so I can speak to my 
grandmother.” 

Kirsten’s question had her name all the 
Tribal officials, their positions and the reser- 
vations they serve. She nailed it and received 
hearty applause for her accomplishment. 

Before the new Princesses were 
crowned, the outgoing pair gave emotional 
farewell speeches. Skyla was thankful for 
the year filled with positive experiences. 

Destiny was sad to give up her crown, 
but thanks to the confidence she gained 
through her reign, she is ready to participate 
and give back to the community. 

“I remember sitting backstage scared,” 
Destiny said. “The transformation from last 
year to now has been amazing. I’m so proud 
of myself.” 

Kirsten and Thomlynn beamed through 
tears of joy as they were crowned and posed 
for photos in the auditorium filled with fam- 
ily, friends and well-wishers. 

Before the pageant began, Kirsten 
talked about its importance to the Tribe. 

“I want to get girls more involved,” she 
said. “[The pageant] is our culture and tra- 
dition. We need to keep this going and keep 
it alive.” 




Beverly Bidney 


Above left, Thomlynn Billie shows her artwork as she tells a Seminole story during her talent demonstration at the Miss Florida Seminole pageant July 23. 
Above right, Miss Indian World Danielle Ta’Sheena Finn serves as a judge at the Miss Florida Seminole pageant in Hollywood. Emcees Wovoka Tommie and 
Lewis Gopher are in the background. 




Beverly Bidney 

Above, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola, President Mitchell Cypress and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank join the new Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie and Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney on stage after the conclusion of the Miss Florida 
Seminole pageant July 23. At left, Kirsten waves to the audience. 


Pageant preparations include educational visit to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Four Miss Florida 
Seminole hopefuls went the extra mile to- 
ward winning the crown by attending two 
workshops sponsored by the Miss Seminole 
Princess Committee on July 6 and 7. The 
first focused on culture at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum and the second highlighted pageant 
techniques with professional pageant coach 
Jules Meyer. 

Contestants Kirsten Doney, Randee Os- 
ceola, Gherri Osceola and Thomlynn Billie 
attended the workshop at the museum led by 
Miss Florida Seminole 1986 Tina Osceola. 

“Miss Florida Seminole is not a beauty 
pageant; that’s not the way we are,” Osceola 
said. “This is about Seminole women. We 
are an institution within the Tribe. Everyone 
who competes becomes part of the legacy of 
Seminole women.” 

Osceola wanted the workshop to be an 
engaging discussion. She gave the contes- 
tants tips on how to relax on stage as well 
as potential topics for judge’s questions. She 
also provided an informational packet with a 
timeline of Seminole history, federal policy 
on American Indian Tribes, an article about 
Seminole heroine Polly Parker and a poem 
“Phenomenal Woman” by Maya Angelou. 

“I hope they all find the connection be- 
tween their heart, passion, mind and voice,” 
Osceola said. 

When Osceola was a contestant, she re- 
alized meeting other Seminole women was 
an important part of the pageant process. She 
asked the contestants why they want to be 
Miss Florida Seminole. 

Thomlynn Billie said the reign of her 
sister Alice Billie in 1997 as Miss Florida 
Seminole inspired her to try to follow in 
those footsteps. Randee Osceola wants to 
make her mark on the Tribe and practice for 
her future career as a motivational speaker. 


“I want to learn more about our culture 
and traditions,” said Gherri Osceola, 16. 
“Representing the community is important 


to me.” 

While explaining the history of the 
Tribe, Tina Osceola said learning about it 


gives relevance to what is happening today 
and that the struggle for survival is ongoing. 
She said the Seminole Wars were a direct 


result of the Indian Removal Act passed by 
Congress in 1830. 

“They couldn’t get us out of Florida,” 
Osceola said. “Go talk to your elders; no- 
body knows the story better than the elders. 
The books only tell part of the story. They 
(U.S. soldiers) wanted everything we had. 
We wouldn’t die. We were like fire ants; they 
extinguished us over here and we popped up 
over there.” 

The contestants also weighed in on their 
thoughts about the Seminole Wars. 

“We didn’t ask for this to happen, but it 
brought us closer as a Tribe,” said Kirsten, 
20. “We had to come together to protect who 
we are.” 

“It made us stronger,” added Thomlynn, 
16. “I stand tall and don’t smile. I always 
look shocked when people say hi to me at 
school.” 

Since the judges want to see how well 
the contestants communicate, Osceola con- 
tinued to ask questions and made sure they 
thought about their answers. 

“As a Princess, you have to be prepared 
for weird questions,” she said. “You have 
to come back with an answer that educates. 
When you wear the crown you have to be 
ready.” 

Osceola told the girls that as Miss Flor- 
ida Seminole contestants, they are part of a 
community of strong women. She believes 
standing up and moving forward makes 
leaders and every stumble and mistake is an 
opportunity to become stronger. 

“There is a sisterhood among us that is 
founded on mutual respect,” Osceola said. 
“We are all Seminole women who cared 
enough to show up. People listening to you 
will remember what you say. You are the 
role model and belong there on that stage. 
This process will be important to you for the 
rest of your lives.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole hopefuls Thomlynn Billie, Kirsten Doney, Gherri Osceola and Randee Osceola tour the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum July 6 after completing 
a cultural workshop led by Tina Osceola, Miss Florida Seminole 1986. 
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Retirement ceremony honors U.S., Tribal flags 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Edittor 

BRIGHTON — A quiet, peaceful cere- 
mony on the grass behind the Florida Sem- 
inole Veterans Building in Brighton during 
a hot afternoon July 7 marked the inaugural 
flag retirement ceremony for the Tribe. 

Hosted by the Florida Seminole Veter- 



ans Foundation, Stephen Bowers served as 
emcee. Bowers was among a group of about 
seven veterans and other personnel who 
placed pieces of what were once Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, United States of America 
and Prisoners of War/Missing in Action flags 
into a brown barrel where flames took over 
from there. 

The flags arrived at the Veterans Build- 
ing no longer in service quality, having been 
tattered or tom from years of use. They were 
ready to be retired and the veterans were 
glad to provide the proper farewell. 

“We thought this would be a great op- 
portunity to have us, as veterans, properly, 
with dignity and respect, have the ceremony 
here,” Bowers said. 

Bowers said he used to direct people 
who inquired about what to do with tattered 
or worn flags to other veteran groups be- 
cause flag retirement ceremonies were not 
part of the Tribe. 

“The idea came through me and [recep- 
tionist] Donna [Kahn] because I was getting 
calls from the offices [about the flags],” 
Bowers said. “At first, I told them to just 
drop them off at the local VFW or VVA, but 
after we talked about it we said we can do it 
ourselves.” 

Many of the flags involved in the cer- 
emony came from Tribal offices and resi- 

Kevin Johnson) 

Stephen Bowers begins a flag retirement cer- 
emony July 7 at the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Building in Brighton. 


dences. Bowers said the ceremony tried to 
follow proper retirement protocol as closely 
as possible, including the cutting of the stars 
and stripes of the U.S. flag before being 
burned. 

“Each stripe is burnt individually,” he 
said. “I was told that if you burn the whole 
flag, you’re burning the flag, like in protest. 
But if you cut the stripes into strips you’re 
essentially not burning the flag; you’re burn- 
ing what was a flag.” 

At the start of the ceremony, Bowers 
read the “I Am Your Flag” passage. 

Participants included Bowers and fel- 
low veterans Billie Micco, Jack Smith Jr., 
Eddie Shore and Curtis Motlow along with 
Jim Schneider and Dan Hunt from the Okee- 
chobee chapter of the Vietnam Veterans of 
America. 

A solemn part of the ceremony came 
when each veteran walked across the grass 
and placed strips into the barrel’s flames. Af- 
ter he deposited the last piece of the former 
flags into the barrel, Bowers stepped back, 
stared straight ahead and provided a final sa- 
lute. 

“I think the veterans appreciated doing 
something like this, and I think hopefully it 
will be an annual thing where the office man- 
agers for each of our Seminole Tribe offices 
can have a place to send their flags that are 
tattered,” Bowers said. “It’s disrespectful to 
fly a flag that is tattered and showing wear 
and tear; that’s why we want to have a cen- 
tral place to deposit each flag.” 



Kevin Johnson) 

Veterans gather around the flames of a barrel during the Florida Seminole Veterans Foundation’s first flag retirement ceremony July 7 in Brighton. From 
left, Jim Schneider, Dan Hunt, Billie Micco, Jack Smith Jr., Eddie Shore, Stephen Bowers and Curtis Motlow. 



Kevin Johnson) 

Above, from left, Billie Micco, Eddie Shore and Jack Smith Jr., and below, Curtis Motlow, place what 
were once U.S. flags into a burning barrel as part of a flag retirement ceremony July 7. 
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Longest Walk 5 reaches Washington 



Beverly Bidney 

The Longest Walk 5 crosses the Arlington Memorial Bridge from Arlington National Cemetery to the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. on July 15 after 
a 3,600-mile journey that began in February in California. The goal of the journey was to raise awareness and find cultural solutions to substance abuse 
and domestic violence plaguing Indian Country. 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

WASHINGTON — About 200 
Native Americans stepped into history July 
15 as they completed the final leg of The 
Longest Walk 5, which began in California 
in February. The purpose of the 3,600-mile 
journey was to find cultural and spiritual 
solutions to the epidemic of drug abuse 
and domestic violence prevalent in Indian 
Country. 

Led by American Indian Movement 
founder Dennis Banks, the group carried 
flags on its walk from Arlington National 
Cemetery, across the Potomac River on 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge and to 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., where speakers, singers, dancers 
and drummers filled the daylong program 
dubbed “Visions- A Call to Action” to 
raise awareness of the issues facing Native 
Americans. 

“We went to find out how deep we are 
involved in drugs,” Banks said. “I thought 
50 percent of Native Americans used street 
and prescription drugs, but it’s much higher.” 

Across the country, Banks and the 
walkers met with tribal communities to 
gather information and share ideas about 
battling addiction and domestic abuse. They 
used a survey developed by Penn State 
University to collect data. The goal is to 
combine cultural and spiritual aspects of 
Native American life with techniques used 
in mainstream recovery programs to create a 
successful model for recovery. 

“We listened to people and we have 
more hard data than they do in Washington, 
D.C.,” Banks said. “We have the answers; 
they are in our sweat houses, drum circles, 
long houses. This walk is a voice for people 
who need to be heard. The giving up stops 
here, let’s not be that generation that gave 
up. Never give up, never give in.” 

The crowd on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial chanted loudly along with Banks, 
filling the area with their shouts. 

Seminole citizens and members of We 
Do Recover Charlie Tiger, Kenny Tommie, 


Christopher Billie and Arnie Gore, who 
met with the group in Big Cypress in June, 
walked the final mile and a half across the 
Potomac. 

“It is very spiritual to participate,” Tiger 


said. “The message is powerful and true. 
This is a piece of the solution for everyone. 
Doing something like this, we realize we are 
useful and worthy and can help.” 

Billie carried the Seminole flag as the 
group walked into the District of Columbia. 

“It was a great honor to carry the tribal 
flag and represent We Do Recover here in 
D.C.,” he said. “This wouldn’t be possible if 
we weren’t in recovery. This is a great day.” 

Native Americans from all over the 
country took part in the walk; some for a few 
hours, some for weeks at a time and a core 
group did the entire walk. Danny Cox, 21, 


of the San Pasqual Band of Mission Indians 
in California, joined the walk in Atlanta in 
mid- June. 

“I felt I needed to walk not just for 
my people but for all people,” he said. 


“I thought I’d be homesick, but instead I 
found unconditional love. This is like a 
family. When I get home, I’ll tell my people 
that drug abuse is all over and not just on 
reservations. Love is the key; freely forgive 
and love unconditionally.” 

Bobby Wallace served as emcee at 
the rally, but he also had an important role 
behind the scenes as fundraising coordinator, 
one of the walk organizers and spokesman 
for the group. 

“This is historic and I hope it will 
grab the eyes of communities around the 
country,” said Wallace, of the Barona Band 



Beverly Bidney 

Members of We Do Recover Charlie Tiger, Kenny Tommie, Arnie Gore and Christopher Billie pose for a 
photo with American Indian Movement founder and leader Dennis Banks of the Longest Walk 5 as they 
arrive at the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. on July 15. 



Beverly Bidney 

Carrying the Seminole Tribe of Florida flag, We Do Recover members Kenny Tommie, Charlie Tiger and 
Christopher Billie arrive at the Lincoln Memorial Reflecting Pool, with the Washington Monument in 
the background, for the Longest Walk 5 event July 15, which marked the end of the 3,600-mile journey 
across the country. 


of Mission Indians in California. “No one 
has done anything of this caliber for drug and 
substance abuse. We are sending a message 
of togetherness. Maybe it is the Native 
community that will bring out ideas that 
will change things. It may take 100 years. 
Change affects a few at a time but with time, 
it will be a million people.” 

As the group walked through 
communities nationwide, they presented a 
sight not often seen in some areas, Wallace 
said. They carried tribal flags and traditional 
tribal staffs bedecked with feathers and the 
name of the American Indian Movement and 
weren’t always well received. 

“My bandana is off to everyone who 
walked, they are unique and special,” he 
said. “These people are doing something 
selfless and it takes strength to stand up and 
make a change for a better future.” 

During the event at the Lincoln 
Memorial, many presenters spoke about 
substance and domestic abuse, which was 
added to the theme for the Longest Walk 
after Banks’ lost his granddaughter to 
domestic violence in October. 

“Let’s stand up, let’s be strong,” said 
Shelia Hansen, of the Shenandoah Valley 
Shawnee Tribe in Virginia, with her fist raised 
high. “This is a fight, this is a battle, this is 
a war. It’s about our Seventh Generation and 
hope.” 

Despite temperatures in the high 90s, 


sage was burned throughout the day and 
interest in the event remained steady. Tourists 
came to pose for photos at the reflecting pool 
and stayed to listen and look at the artwork 
displayed on the steps with messages such 
as “Break the silence”, “Reclaiming our 
sacredness”, “Everybody has a right to be 
protected.” A large teepee was set up on the 
site next to a message in red wooden letters 
that stated “We are still here.” 

Kid Valance, the run captain for the walk 
and a musician, entertained the crowd with 
the theme song he wrote for the occasion, 
“To Be Here (A Blessing),” in which he 
sang “every step is a prayer, every mile a 
ceremony.” 

Traditional drummers and chanters, 
and three-time Grammy award-winning 
musician Bill Miller also performed. The 
event wrapped up with the traditional 
Choctaw dance. 

In the early morning, as the group met 
at Arlington National Cemetery, Banks put 
the event into perspective before they took 
the final steps. 

“I want you to understand how powerful 
you really are,” he said. “Remember those 
who perished during forced marches and 
those whose lives were taken. We walk 
for them; they’re watching us. We made it 
because we never gave up on our traditions 
and ceremonies. We will never abandon 
those ways of life.” 


♦ BROTHERS 

From page 1A 


Sheldon, the band’s youngest member and 
drummer, beat his drums with the exact 
sounds ears craved while Tyson, the middle 
brother and bassist, created art as he panned 
the stage and built the framework for the set 
with his electric bass guitar. 

“I’m a whole different person when I 
play my drums,” said Sheldon, 14. “Being a 
drummer is fun and it’s what I enjoy doing. I 
can hit my drums as hard as I want and show 
people my skills.” 

The band has been playing since 2012 
and their musical journey has been an ad- 
venturous one. 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola 
remembers when they used to be part of the 
Boys and Girls Club. 

“It’s been great to watch them grow, 
and I couldn’t be more proud of these guys,” 
Councilman Osceola said. “I first saw Cam- 
eron as a musician when he was 14 years 
old, and he said he wanted to inspire people; 
I think he’s done that.” 

The Osceola Brothers hope to headline 
at multiple venues while they continue with 
their studies. 

“I think they’re great role models for 
all kids, not just Seminoles,” Councilman 
Osceola said. “I think it’s great that they’re 
pursuing their education while chasing their 
dreams.” 

Music has become such a big part of 
the Osceola Brothers’ lives that in addition 
to their busy performance schedule, Tyson 
and Cameron all pursuing college degrees 
in music. 

“I love the feeling, the soul, and the 
groove of the music,” said Cameron. “I re- 
ally like the aggression in rock 4 n’ roll.” 



Contributed photo 

Cameron, Sheldon, and Tyson Osceola are joined by Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola at the band’s 
party for the release of their new EP July 15. Councilman Osceola surprised them with a special Hard 
Rock guitar-shaped cake after their performance. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


Tyson Osceola performs during the Osceola Brothers EP release party July 15 at Paradise Live in 
Hollywood. 
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Coming soon: 
Polly Parker Park 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. MARKS — More than 150 years 
after young Seminole Indian Emateloye 
(Polly Parker) escaped her U.S. military 
captors here, hid in the palmettos, then 
evaded a hunting posse for more than 300 
miles through the snakes and panthers and 
thick Florida outback all the way back home 
to Lake Okeechobee, she will be officially 
honored for her defiant act. 

Fully aware of Polly Parker’s legend 
and importance to the survival and history 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Florida 
Secretary of State Ken Detzner, St. Mark’s 
Mayor Charles Shields and City Manager 


Zoe Mansfield are proposing Polly Parker 
Park, located only a short distance from 
the St. Mark’s River where the Grey Cloud 
steamboat, filled with captured Seminoles, 
would stop for fuel-wood on the way to de- 
ported Indian lands out west. 

“This is an honor for our city to create 
this park in the name of Polly Parker and 
everything she represents to all of us who 
love our freedom,” said Mayor Shields, who 
hosted Seminole Chairman James E. Billie, 
Tribal Executive Administrator Danny Tom- 
mie, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse and Assistant Director Anne 
Mullins at a special City Hall meeting in 
mid- July to announce the project. 



Peter B. Gallagher 


St. Marks Mayor Shields explains the proposed park plan to Chairman James E. Billie while Secretary 
of State Ken Detzner and State Legislative Affairs Director Christie Fitz-Patrick look on. 



“I’ve heard about this place all my life,” 
said Chairman Billie, who acknowledged 
that Polly’s escape from the deportation voy- 
age was directly responsible for the survival 
of the Seminole Indians in Florida: “There 
were special genes coming down from Polly 
Parker. Most of her descendants, to this day, 
are geniuses, real smart people, especially 
politics-wise. 

Billie cited former Chairmen Howard 
Tommie and Betty Mae Jumper and current 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr. as examples of highly successful Polly 
Parker descendants. “There is a lot that has 
been told about this one woman and how 
she came through the swamp,” he said. “I 
heard many stories passed down about her. 
I’m happy you all are pursuing this project 
to let everyone know who she was and what 
she meant to the Seminoles and to Florida.” 

During the Seminole Wars of the 
1800s, many captured Seminoles were kept 


imprisoned at Egmont Key (off the coast of 
St. Petersburg) where the Grey Cloud would 
pick them up and steam across the Gulf and 
up the Mississippi, where they were dis- 
embarked to join the Cherokee and other 
Southeastern Indians in the infamous Trail 
of Tears forced-march to Oklahoma. 

It was routine for the steamboat to stop 
in St. Mark’s to pick up wood to bum for 
fuel, before heading west toward New Orle- 
ans. It was on one of these stops that Polly 
Parker jumped ship. She made it back home 
and lived past 100 years old before she died 
in 1921. 

For Secretary Detzner, who spoke 
fondly of his memories of riding his bicycle 
from Tallahassee to St. Marks daily while a 
student at FSU, the ongoing transformation 
of St. Marks from an industrial town to an 
ecotourism destination “couldn’t make me 
happier. This is a special place, but we have 
to be careful. This community is just be- 


ginning to be modernized and when it does 
change - and it will, based on Florida pop- 
ulation growth - we want it to be the right 
thing. Polly Parker Park is the right thing.” 

The plan, as Detzner described it to 
the meeting attendees (which also included 
State Department Legislative Affairs Direc- 
tor Christie Fitz-Patrick and State Historic 
Preservation Officer Timothy A. Parsons) 
would be to tie together the (inactive) St. 
Mark’s Lighthouse (now undergoing a 
grant-financed restoration) and the Fort San 
Marcos de Apalache, a 1500s stmcture with 
the proposed Polly Parker Park. 

“This all started to evolve after the 
group from St. Petersburg came up here,” 
said Detzner, referring to the 2013 re-enact- 
ment of Polly’s trip from Egmont Key to St. 
Mark’s - which was reported in newspapers 
across the world. 


Chairman Billie visits 
Bowlegs Town 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BOWLEGS TOWN — There is really 
no substitute for personally standing, feet on 
the ground, right in very spot where history 
happened. That is what James E. Billie was 
trying to say: “I’ve heard about this all of my 
life,” said the Seminole Tribe of Florida Chair- 
man, staring out at the high grassy plains and 
thick woodlands hiding the red brown Suwan- 
nee River. 

“I’ve always wondered about Andrew 
Jackson. I’ve read all about the things he did 
to the Seminoles. But this is the first time I 
can really understand Bowlegs Town and what 
happened here. Looking out at the land, you 
can feel what happened here.” 

In mid- July, on the way back from a 
meeting with Florida Secretary of State Ken 
Detzner at St. Mark’s, Chairman Billie and his 
Executive Assistant Danny Tommie dropped 
in on the site of the 1818 General Jackson-led 
torching of a peaceful 80-acre community of 
over 100 Seminole Indians. At the largest In- 
dian community in the state, the Seminoles 
built chickee homes and survived on hunting, 
fishing and farming, isolated from the skir- 
mishes which sent them running over here 
from Paynes Prairie 60 miles to the east. 

No Indians were killed in what history 
has incorrectly recorded as the “Battle of Old 
Town,” (Old Town is four miles away and 
there was no battle; the Seminoles had left days 
before Jackson arrived, taking their cows and 
important possessions with them.) 


One-hundred and ninety-eight years later, 
the current Seminole leaders were welcomed 
by landowner H. Dale Herring, who purchased 
400 acres in this part of Dixie County unaware 
of the 80-acre Bowlegs Town which Jackson 
had burned here near the end of his rampage 
across Florida initiating the First Seminole 
War. 

“I had no idea,” said Herring, a realtor and 
rancher who keeps cows, horses, a muscadine 
vineyard and one of the nation’s richest ar- 
chaeological sites on his property. “And when 
I found out (local archaeologist John Edwards 
told him), I decided to do the right thing.” 

Herring did what no other landowner there 
had done - he instigated and financed a pro- 
fessional archaeological examination of the 
site. Soon, the effort had produced thousands 
of artifacts, including weapons, ammunition, 
jewelry and coins - from the Seminole, U.S. 
Military and Spanish who came through here. 

“I wanted to bring the Tribe together with 
the archeologists and landowner. I wanted to 
make this place the best it could be. I’m not 
here to capitalize on anything. I don’t want to 
sell anything,” he said. “I really just want to be 
a part of it and build long lasting friendships. 

“I want to shine a good light on the Sem- 
inoles. People don’t realize the struggles the 
Seminoles had. What they see is when they 
ride by the Hard Rock, ‘man, they got it made! ’ 
But people also need to see where the Semi- 
noles come from.” 

“Well, I have never seen anything like 
this. You must be having a lot of fun out here,” 
said Chairman Billie, who spent an hour look- 


ing at artifacts, aerial maps 
and diagrams of Jackson’s 
path. “I have often wondered 
where Andrew Jackson came 
and went.” 

Just before leaving, 
Herring took his guests for 
a tour of the property in his 
truck, including the loca- 
tions of Jackson’s camp, the 
Seminole Council House, 
and the community, itself. 
“This is where we found the 
iron kettle,” Herring offered 
non-stop historical anec- 
dotes. “Over there we found 
1700 Spanish coins ... the 
old slave town was nearby, 
that way . . . that’s where we 
found seven British uniform 
buttons. There were actu- 
ally two British officers who 
were helping the Seminoles. 

“When Jackson caught 
them, he hung one from the 
bow of his boat and executed 
the other by firing squad.” 

The History Channel 
will soon broadcast a fea- 
ture on the excavations at 
Bowlegs Town, including 
an interview with Seminole 
Chief Justice Willie Johns, 
who visited the site during 
the filming. 

Herring has in- 
vited any Seminole who is 
interested in Bowlegs Town 
to contact him to arrange a 
visit. 



Peter B. Gallagher 


With cases of artifacts found at the Bowlegs Town site on the table before them, Chairman James E. Billie and 
landowner H. Dale Herring discuss the history that has emerged since archaeologists began examining the area. 



Near the site, Herring maintains a Florida muscadine wine grape vineyard. 


Peter B. Gallagher 
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Historic trip to 
Florida Cypress Gardens? 


SUBMI TTED B Y TARA B ACKHO USE 
Collections Manager 

Anyone been to Legoland in Winter 
Haven recently? You might have noticed 
that, as you passed well-known animals, 
people and buildings recreated in colorful 
brick-shaped blocks, tucked away in one 
corner of the park there are signs pointing 
to Cypress Gardens. If you head off the 
beaten trail to check out the gardens, you’ll 
encounter a beautiful and serene setting of 
native plant life and peaceful waters. 

You may not know that this part of 
the park is a remnant of an older park. 
Indeed, the site where Legoland now sits 
was once home to a different theme park. 
Florida Cypress Gardens, which later 
became Cypress Gardens Adventure Park, 
opened in that location in 1936, and did not 
close its doors until 2009. It went through 
many changes over those 73 years, but the 
beautiful botanical garden section of the 
park was always the park’s iconic symbol. 
Presumably, that’s why you can still enjoy 
the Cypress Gardens today. 

Recently, in the Museum’s photo 


collection we found the pictures below of 
one particular trip to the Cypress Gardens. 
A group of distinguished young men pose 
in front of a Spanish style building in one 
of the photos. They are all dressed smartly 
and look dignified, although we wonder 
if that composure disappeared after the 
cameraman turned away. Surely during 
any of the decades of the park, young men 
would have wanted to run free and enjoy the 
experience, rather than be told to stand still 
for a photograph. In the other photo, a larger 
groups poses on a bridge with two “Southern 
Belles” - a character played by employees of 
the park. The bridge is a well-known photo 
spot. 

At first glance, the black and white 
tones of the photos, the well-dressed young 
men, and the costumed Belles, give the 
photographs a vintage feeling. We found 
ourselves thinking that this trip took place in 
the 1940s or 50s, until we looked closer. If 
you recall last month’s article, I talked about 
how clues in a photograph can reveal the 
photo’s age. What does the camera around 
one man’s neck tell us? Does it look more 
like a camera from the 1960s than one from 


the 50s or 40s? What about paisley and plaid 
shirts? They were certainly popular in parts 
of the 1960s. But I believe I saw them well 
after that, too. Jeans and shorts, although 
they vary in style from decade to decade, are 
also somewhat timeless, and these are some 
classic examples. 

So we turned to hairstyles, and again we 
were unsure. Do we see shades of the 70s 
in the brushed forward styles? Finally, one 
pair of sunglasses challenged every other 
perception we had about the photographs. I 
found myself looking at them and thinking, 
could this be the 80s after all? This is why 
we need you! Someone in our audience has 
the power to solve this riddle with one easy 
phone call. If you remember this trip, I’m 
sure you can easily tell us who went on 
this trip, why they went, and when? Then 
we’ll be able to settle the question of the 
sunglasses. 

All jokes aside, keeping records of 
current and past events like this is a job we 
take very seriously at the Museum. Come 
visit us to join us in this mission. If you 
choose to accept, you’ll be able to help solve 
more of our mysteries. Thank you. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is trying to find out more information about these undated photographs taken at Florida Cypress Gardens in Winter Haven. 
The Museum would like to hear from anyone who has information about the photos. 



Betty 
Mae 
Jumper 


Wisdom from the past 


Choctaws have come 
a long way 


The following column was written by 
Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the August 
20, 1999 issue of The Seminole Tribune. 

A long time ago, I went to the 
Indian Boarding School in 
Cherokee, N.C. I met a lot of 
fellow Indians from across the 
country and most of us were 
from the same background - 
we were poor. 

We didn’t have the money 
to travel to our homes during 
holidays. We wore hand-me- 
down clothes and spending 
money just didn’t exist. 

One of my fellow students 
from that time was Phillip 
Martin. If you don’t know 
Phillip, he’s the Chairman 
of the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians based in 
Philadelphia, Miss. 

Recently I visited Philadelphia to go 
to the 50th Annual Choctaw Indian Fair. I 
have to give Phillip credit for transforming 
his community and his people. Under his 
guidance, the Choctaws have used Indian 
gaming to change their lives. The whole 
town is lit up to the sky. He has helped turn 
Philadelphia into a rich town from a poor 
folk’s town. 

I remember when there was nothing in 
Philadelphia. Now, today, I see people all 
smiling at Phillip when he comes around. 


Even Wal-Mart and McDonalds have come 
and many other food stands. 

While I was there, I thought of all 
the jobs that have been created. In fact, 
the Choctaws are one of the ten largest 
employers in the state, with over 6,600 full 
and part time employees. And, the tribe 
operates the largest unified 
school system in the United 
States with 1,700 students. 

It’s a far cry from the 
time Phillip and I went to 
school together at Cherokee. 
I never dreamed I would see 
the Indians in every office 
on the Choctaw Reservation. 
The day I was there I said 
to myself, Thank God Eve 
lived to see this tribe come 
to the top.’ 

It’s nice to see that the 
Choctaws can eat steak 
instead of hamburger meat. 
Even the buildings and schools have every 
modem convenience. 

I wanted to write this because I know 
where Phillip and most of us Indians come 
from. I know it hasn’t been an easy trip. 
I remember when sometimes we went 
without because we didn’t have anything. 

Now, finally, thanks to leaders like 
Phillip Martin, Indians are getting a better 
chance at life. And for that, I say again, 
thank God. 



Seminole Restaurant Review 
Marino’s Italian Restaurant: 

A recommendation by Seminole Tribal Elder Mary Osceola Moore 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 
Contributing Writer 

DAVIE - When entering Marino’s 
Italian Restaurant it feels like going back in 
time to the old Italian restaurants that I used 
to go with my parents. We would order a 
huge plate of spaghetti and meatballs. 

Established in 1970, the decor of 
Marino’s hasn’t lost its charm as I discovered 
June 29 when one of my moms’ Mary Moore 
and my very good friend and brother Frankie 
Moore joined me for dinner. 

We were seated at a table that Mary 


and she has never been disappointed with 
their food. 

Frankie ordered the chicken francaise. 
After he ordered, Frankie said that he usually 
orders the sausage and green peppers but he 
wanted to try something new tonight. 

For my dinner, I ordered the chicken 
parmigiana. You can ask to have it baked 
unbreaded so it can be somewhat healthy 
covered with sauce and cheese. 

All the dinners come with a choice of 
soup or salad and garlic bread. 

Even though the table had empty plates 



Gordon Wareham 

Mary Moore and Frankie Moore enjoy dinner June 29 at Marino’s Italian Restaurant in Davie. 


mentioned was “her table.” 

“Every time we come here, even when 
it’s really busy, this table is always opened 
and waiting for us,” she said. 

Our servers for that night were Debbie 
and Jodi. They greeted us with warm smiles 
and already knew what our appetizer orders 
would be. 

To start off our evening dinner, Mary 
ordered fried zucchini with marinara sauce. 
Frankie ordered the chicken livers saute. I 
selected fried calamari. 

As our appetizers were placed on the 
table, I knew that this was going to be a major 
cheat night on my diet, but it would be worth 
it. 

The fried zucchini was breaded to a 
light color of brown and had a wonderful 
taste. The chicken liver saute was served in 
a glazed sauce that made the dish amazing; I 
will say that you should be a fan of chicken 
livers before ordering this dish. The fried 
calamari was also breaded to a nice golden 
brown and perfectly cooked, served with 
marinara sauce. 

Our table was full of food and smiles and 
we had only begun our night’s dinner. 

As our servers cleaned our table of our 
empty plates, I asked Mary to share her 
favorite memory about coming to Marino’s. 

“It was the first time I came here with 
my husband Frank,” she recalled. “It was 
for Mother’s Day dinner back in 2001 when 
we first moved to Hollywood. There was so 
much food. We had plenty to eat.” 

The best part of coming to Marino’s is 
their world famous bean salad and cornish 
hen which come as part of every meal. The 
bean salad is a simple dish of two beans, 
chopped onion and dressing, and it’s so good 
that it’s worth another hour walking on the 
track to bum off the calories. 

For an entree, Mary ordered the red 
snapper francaise baked in butter, wine and 
lemon. Mary said she orders this every time 


and full bellies, there was room for dessert. 
I asked Jodi and Debbie about other dishes 
on the menu. Their pizza comes in one size: 
12 inches and 8 slices with various toppings. 
Another customer favorite is the cheesy bread 
and the baked ravioli. 

Lunch hours are Tuesday through 
Friday 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Dinner hours 
are Tuesday- Thursday 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
Friday-Saturday 5-10 p.m. and Sunday 4-8:30 
p.m. The restaurant is closed on Mondays. 

Marino’s is located at 5191 South State 
Rd. 7 in Fort Lauderdale, just a few blocks 
north of Seminole Hard Rock Hotel and 
Casino. The phone number is 954-581-8570. 

This has been your Seminole Review on 
Restaurants. If a Seminole Tribal citizen has 
a recommendation for a restaurant that they 
would love for their fellow Tribal citizensto 
know about, please message me through The 
Seminole Tribune. Rules to the review are 
The Seminole Tribune does not pay for the 
meal, photographs will be taken but not while 
you’re eating, and questions will be asked. 



Gordon Wareham 


Pasta dishes at Marino’s. 
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Advice to prevent 
Zika virus 


Vaccination venues available 
for back-to-school 


COMPILED FROM PRESS RELEASES 

The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention has issued precautions against 
the Zika virus outbreak, including a warn- 
ing to pregnant women to avoid travelling in 
several countries. 

The Zika virus transmission is spread- 
ing in Central America, South America, the 
Caribbean, and the Pacific areas. 

Transmission 

- Through the bite of an infected Aedes 
mosquito 

- From mother to child 

- Through sexual contact 

Symptoms 

The most common symptoms are fever, 
rash, joint pain, conjunctivitis, muscle pain 
and headache. The illness is usually mild 
with symptoms lasting for several days to a 
week. The incubation period (the time from 
exposure to symptoms) for Zika virus dis- 
ease is not known, but is likely to be a few 
days to a week. 

Treatment 

No vaccine or medications are available 
to prevent or treat Zika infections. To treat 
the symptoms: 

- Get plenty of rest. 

- Drink fluids to prevent dehydration. 

- Take medicines such as acetaminophen 
or paracetamol to relieve fever and pain. 

- Do not take aspirin or other non-steroi- 
dal anti-inflammatory drugs. 

- If you are taking medicine for another 
medical condition, talk to your healthcare 
provided before taking additional medica- 
tion. 

Prevention 

- Wear long-sleeved shirts and long 
pants. 

- Stay in places with air conditioning or 
use window and door screens to keep mos- 
quitoes outside. 

- Sleep under a mosquito bed net if you 
are overseas or outside and are not able to 


protect yourself from mosquito bites. 

- Use Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA)-registered insect repellents. All 
EPA-registered insect repellents are evalu- 
ated for effectiveness. 

- Always follow the product label in- 
structions 

- Reapply insect repellent as directed. 

- Do not spray repellent on the skin un- 
der clothing. 

- If you are also using sunscreen, apply 
sunscreen before applying insect repellent. 

If you have a baby or child: 

- Do not use insect repellent on babies 
younger than 2 months of age. 

- Dress your child in clothing that cov- 
ers arms and legs, or 

- Cover crib, stroller, and baby carrier 
with mosquito netting. 

- Do not apply insect repellent onto a 
child’s hands, eyes, mouth, and cut or irri- 
tated skin. 

-Adults: Spray insect repellent onto 
your hands and then apply to a child’s face. 

Treat clothing and gear with permethrin 
or purchase permethrin-treated items. 

- Treated clothing remains protective 
after multiple washings. See product infor- 
mation to learn how long the protection will 
last. 

- If treating items yourself, follow the 
product instructions carefully. 

- Do not use permethrin products di- 
rectly on skin. They are intended to treat 
clothing. 

If you feel sick and think you may have 
Zika, the Seminole Health Department rec- 
ommends that you talk to your doctor if you 
develop a fever with a rash, joint pain, or red 
eyes. Tell him or her about your travel. 

For addition information contact the 
Seminole Health Department’s clinics: Hol- 
lywood 954-962-2009; Brighton 863-763- 
0271; Immokalee 239-867-3400; Tampa 
813-620-2860; Big Cypress 863-983-5151. 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Dept, of Health in Broward 

Summer vacation quickly flies by, so 
parents are wise to start thinking about back- 
to-school immunizations for the kids. 

The best choice for parents is to 
have children vaccinated by their family 
doctors or at tribal clinics. But for those 
who do not or cannot, Florida Department 
of Health (DOH) offices have stepped up 
immunization efforts with special events 
and expanded efforts. 

“Vaccines have helped us wipe out 
diseases that used to kill our children by 
the thousand. But a few cases are starting 
to appear among unvaccinated children,” 
said Dr. Paula Thaqi, director of DOH in 
Broward. “Parents who want to protect their 
children fully should have immunized.” 

Public schools open Aug. 22. Florida 
law says children cannot start school unless 
they are up to date on six vaccinations 
that protect against nine contagious and 
potentially fatal childhood diseases. The 
same is true at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School and Ahfachkee School. 

Seminole tribal clinics give all required 
back-to-school immunizations. Parents can 
make an appointment for their children and 
be ready for school in advance. For details, 
visit www.semtribe.com/Services/Health. 
aspx. 

The DOH gives free immunizations 
paid for by the federal Vaccines for Children 
program: 

DOH-Broward - All recommended 
immunizations are offered at DOH- 
Broward health centers. In addition, free 
shots will be given from August 8 to 23 
at Lauderhill Mall, 1267 NW 40 Ave., 
including an outreach event and health fair 
on Saturday, August 13. For details, visit 
http://broward.floridahealth.gov/programs- 
and-services/clinical-and-nutrition-services/ 


immunizations/index.html or call 954-467- 
4705. 

DOH-Hendry -For details, visit http:// 
hendry.floridahealth.gov/programs-and- 
services/clinical-and-nutrition-services/ 
immunizations/index.html or call 863-674- 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


4041. 

DOH-Okeechobee - For details 
and appointments, http://okeechobee. 
floridahealth.gov/programs-and-services/ 
clinical-and-nutrition-services/index.html 
or call 863-462-5819. 

DOH-Collier - For details, visit http:// 
collier.floridahealth.gov/programs-and- 
services/wellness-programs/immunizations/ 
index.html or call 239-252-7300 or 8207. 

DOH-Hillsborough - For details, 
visit http://hillsborough.floridahealth.gov/ 
programs-and-services/clinical-nutrition- 


services/immunization-services/index.html 
or call 813-307-8077. 

DOH-St. Lucie - For details, visit 
http://stlucie.floridahealth.gov/programs- 
and-services/clinical-and-nutrition- services/ 
immunizations/index.html or call 772-462- 
3800. 

Immunizations are especially important 
for children entering kindergarten and 
seventh grade, since different requirements 
kick in at those grade levels. Vaccinations 
required for school include: 

Diphtheria, tetanus and pertussis 
(whooping cough) - DTaP vaccine is given 
to babies and pre-schoolers in four to five 
doses. One additional dose, Tdap, is given 
before seventh grade. 

Polio - Vaccine is given to babies 
and pre-schoolers in three to five doses. 

Measles, mumps, rubella (German 
measles) - MMR vaccine is given to babies 
and pre-schoolers in two doses. 

Chickenpox - Vaccine is given 
to babies and pre-schoolers in two doses. 
One additional dose is given by the start of 
seventh grade. In adults, the virus can re- 
emerge and cause the painful skin condition 
called shingles. 

Hepatitis B - Vaccine is given to 
babies in three doses. 

In addition, federal health officials 
recommend several other immunizations 
not required for school. These include 
vaccines against flu (every year starting at 
age six months), rotavirus (three doses for 
babies), Haemophilus influenzae B (three 
to four doses for babies), pneumococcal 
disease (four doses for babies), hepatitis A 
(two doses for babies), human papilloma 
virus (three doses at age 11 or older) and 
meningococcal disease (two doses at age 1 1 
or older). 



Partnership 
seeks 
reduction 
of cancer 
impact 

STAFF REPORT 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — The Indian Health 
Service of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services and Roswell Park Can- 
cer Institute announced a partnership July 8 
to reduce cancer’s impact on American In- 
dian and Alaska Native communities. The 
agreement focuses on health care and cancer 
prevention as well as facilitation of research 
and expansion of career and educational op- 
portunities for Native American populations. 

“This important collaboration between 
the Indian Health Service and Roswell Park 
offers a unique opportunity to provide ac- 
cess to a broad array of cancer prevention 
services to American Indian and Alaska Na- 
tive communities,” said Mary Smith, IHS 
principal deputy director and an enrolled 
member of the Cherokee Nation, in a press 
release. “IHS partners with many organiza- 
tions to bring additional resources and ca- 
pacity to the Indian health system, and with 
these experts we can better address the needs 
of our patients and native communities.” 

“The agreement will strengthen our re- 
lationships with Native American commu- 
nities and help us to ensure that culturally 
appropriate cancer education, research and 
services are accessible to everyone,” said 
Rodney Haring, PhD, MSW, assistant pro- 
fessor of oncology in the Office of Cancer 
Health Disparities Research at Roswell Park 
in Buffalo, N.Y.. “The values and traditions 
of Native American culture will inform and 
enhance our efforts to reduce the devastating 
burden of cancer, not only in Native commu- 
nities but for everyone.” 

Dr. Haring is an enrolled member of the 
Seneca Nation and a delegate to the Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native Health Re- 
search Advisory Council within HHS. 

Roswell Park and the Indian Health 
Service have agreed to collaborate in the 
following areas: 

• Research addressing health disparities 

• Cancer risk reduction, prevention and 
early detection of cancer 

• Cancer-related medical care 

• Community outreach and training 

• Expanded career and education oppor- 
tunities in oncology 

According to a press release, IHS will 
use its resources and expertise to facilitate 
relationships of trust between Roswell Park 
Cancer Institute and the members and lead- 
ers of Native communities. Through these 
relationships, Roswell Park and IHS can 
work with the communities to ascertain 
cancer-related needs and address health dis- 
parities that are unique or prevalent in these 
communities. 


Firecracker Walk lights up Hollywood 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Charlie Tiger, Kenneth Tommie and President Mitchell Cypress participate in the annual Firecracker Walk on June 30 in Hollywood. Walkers and runners participated in a healthy start to the reservation’s 
Fourth of July activites which wrapped up with a celebration July 4 at Seminole Estates. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Antonio Tosca tries to outrun Jillian Guralski while Kristi Hinote carries young Kenneth “KJ” 
Tommie Jr. on her back during the Firecracker Walk. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Health Department employees Joel Palau, Jillian Guralski, Kristi Hinote, and Lauren Goas help out 
with the annual Firecracker Walk. 
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Beverly Bidney 

FLAGS OF MANY NATIONS ENTER THE CAPITOL: Members of the Longest Walk 5 display flags 
from various Tribes, including the Seminole Tribe, as they cross the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
from Arlington to the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. during the final mile of the 3,600- 
mile journey. The purpose of the Longest Walk was to seek cultural and spiritual solutions to 
drug abuse and domestic violence in Indian Country. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

TASTY TURF: A horse enjoys a quiet moment while gnawing on grass 
July 14 on the Brighton Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

COWBOYS AT REST- Andre Jumper and Chris Green take a break from the 
work of rounding up, sorting and loading calves for shipping at the cow pens 
in Big Cypress July 19. The annual calf shipping took place from July 11-21 in 
Brighton and Big Cypress. 


Kevin Johnson 

LAZY DAYS OF SUMMER: Youngsters on the Brighton Reservation take a 
break while playing on an inflatable water ride July 1. 


Photo courtesy Paul Backhouse 

BARN ON BOARD: Brighton’s Red Barn is featured on a preservation in Florida display 
at the State Capitol’s new exhibition titled ‘Irreplaceable Heritage.’ 


Photo courtesy Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Tampa 

TAMPA HONORS: For the second time in five years, Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
Tampa has received the S.A.V.E. Award (Sheriff’s Alcohol Vendor Enforcement) from 
the Hillsborough County Sheriff’s Office. The award was presented to the property for 
its continued efforts in being a responsible vendor on the consumption of alcohol. The 
Sheriff’s Office singled out the property’s effort to train more than 455 of its staff and 
personnel about the dangers of over serving patrons. Given an average of 25,000 patrons 
entering Seminole Hard Rock Tampa on a daily basis, the Sheriff’s Office noted there was 
a 10 percent reduction in DUI arrests throughout 2015. In the photo, Seminole Hard Rock 
Tampa’s General Manager Peter Wu holds the 2015 S.A.V.E. Award. Joining Wu at the award 
ceremony were Donny Crawley, left, the property’s director of beverage, and Capt. Kyle 
Robinson of the Hillsborough County Sheriff’s Office. 


Photo courtesy Nancy Motlow 

BEAR SIGHTING: A bear roams on the side of Immokalee 
Road. Nancy Motlow captured a photo of the visitor. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

COOL POOL: Omar Ridley, 3, enjoys a day out in the sun and in the pool at Chupco’s 
Landing Community Center during Fort Pierce’s Fourth of July celebration July 2. 


Beverly Bidney 

OPEN WIDE: This mockingbird, the state bird of Florida since 1927, feeds her fledgling chick a tasty 
insect July 5. The chick fell from the nest near the Boys & Girls Club in Brighton, which is not an 
unusual occurrence for young mockingbirds. Most chicks leave the nest at about two weeks old, 
whether they can fly or not. The mother will feed the fledgling on the ground for a few days until it 
can fly. So, if you see a baby mockingbird on the ground, leave it in its mother’s capable hands, or 
beak. 



SWEET FAREWELL: Prior to the Miss Florida Seminole Pageant July 23, outgoing Miss Florida 
Seminole Destiny Nunez, left, and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Skyla Osceola pose for a photo before 
cutting the cake celebrating the soon-to-be-crowned 2016-17 royalty at headquarters in Hollywood. 



Arnaldo Arboines, Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 

GOING WITH THE FLO: Recording artist Flo Rida wears a Tampa Rowdies jersey while performing in concert following the pro soccer 
team’s game July 2 at Al Lang Stadium in St. Petersburg. Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa is the team’s front jersey sponsor. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Sheshatshiu man opts for 
rare Innu sentencing circle 

SHESHATSHIU, NL, CANADA 
— A Sheshatshiu Innu First Nation man 
facing two counts of assault recently chose 
to have a sentencing circle as part of his 
court proceedings - the first of its kind to 
take place in about a decade among this 
First Nations Tribe, which lives in the 
Canadian province of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

Sheshatshiu Innu First Nation Justice 
Coordinator David Penashue hopes more 
people will do the same. 

“We’re trying our best to bring it back 
to the community,” he told CBC News. 

Penashue described the tradition as 
similar to American courts. 

“When they ask you to hold the bible, 
‘Are you telling the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth?’ That’s almost 
like this. If you do that, then the healing 
part starts. Then you talk about deep stuff, 
what happened to you when you were 
young. What happened to you in that cycle 
of your life,” he said. 

For a sentencing circle to take 
place, both the accused and the complainant 
have to agree to it. The accused must also 
admit guilt and own up to his or her actions. 
Penashue said the process lends itself well 
to cases where alcohol or substance abuse 
is involved. 

A circular room for the proceeding fits 
the purpose well. During the circle, it is 
filled with court staff — judge, crown and 
defense, as well as anyone affected by the 
crime. Community members offered their 
stories and, in some cases, shared their own 
struggles with substance abuse and how 
they continue to work through it. All were 
called upon to speak. 

“It was very emotional, actually,” 
Penashue said. “I think there is a situation 
where the accused is asking the court to 
hear the history, and also echo some of the 
challenges in terms of what he has gone 
through and set a picture. 

“He’s not making up excuses in terms 
of more leniency. But more of a process 
where we can have a dialogue between the 
court system and the Innu and have that 
discussion. It’s much more inclusive.” 

-CBC News 

Florida high court to hear 
gaming arguments 

TALLAHASSEE — The Florida 
Supreme Court issued an order scheduling 
arguments Nov. 2 on a proposed ballot 
initiative designed to make expansion of 
gaming more difficult in Florida. 

Pari-mutuel facilities statewide 
contend that the proposal, known as “Voter 
Control of Gambling in Florida,” should 
be kept off the 2018 ballot. The initiative 
would require future statewide votes to 
authorize casino-style games including 
blackjack, craps and roulette. The 
amendment, which has received financial 
backing from the group No Casinos Inc., 
would take away the Legislature’s ability 
to approve casinos in Florida but would not 
affect tribal casino operations, which are 
regulated by federal law. 

Justices do not rule on the merits of 
proposed constitutional amendments but 
must sign off on the ballot wording. 

- northescambia.com 


Band of Mission Indians get 
sacred village land 

SAN JUAN CAPISRANO, Calif. — 

For 12,000 years, the Acjachemen Nation 
lived and thrived on land in what is today 
Southern California. 

Then the Spanish came. The Tribe has 
had to watch over the years as their lands 
were first pillaged, then developed. 

Hundreds of years later, the federally 
recognized American Indian Tribe known 
as the Juaneno Band of Mission Indians 
still revere and hold ceremonies at their 
most sacred site, a 1.3-acre village called 
Putuidem owned by Capistrano. But, 
recently, the city council approved a $3 
million plan to turn the spot of land into 
a park and education center for the Tribe, 
essentially giving it back. 

Putuidem is the center of the Tribe’s 
roots and culture, and that is what the 
Tribe is gaining control over, though the 
actual land will still be owned by the city. 
It is part of a plan that includes an entry 
road, a picnic area and a cultural center, 
according to the Los Angeles Times, which 
reported: “Not only will the center educate 
the public about the Tribe, but four times 
a year the 1,900 tribal blood descendants 
will have exclusive use of the center for 
private prayer ceremonies - essentially a 
day during spring and fall equinoxes and 
summer and winter solstices.” 

A statue will be erected of Coronne, 
the Tribe’s first female chief, who ruled 
from Putuidem. 

“We’ve never had a piece of land 
dedicated to our sole use since the 
Spanish,” said Juaneno band Chairwoman 
Teresa Romero. “We haven’t had any land 
to conduct a ceremony. For the city to 
recognize that is tremendous. The fact that 
we can connect with our ancestors here is a 
great victory.” 


-ICTMN 

American Indian farms 
get help 

FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — The U S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Council for 
Native American Farming and Ranching 
- which helps American Indians across 
the country navigate the many regulations 
and challenges facing Indian farmers - is 
preparing to reconvene, and it is taking 
applications to serve on its Council. 

Janie Hipp, director of the Indigenous 
Food and Agriculture Initiative at the 
University of Arkansas School of Law and 
a member of the Chickasaw Nation, said 
Arkansas’ agricultural law puts the state in 
the center of American Indian agriculture 
issues because of the complex rules dealing 
with agriculture on American Indian lands. 

Hipp said Tribes must deal directly 
with the federal government to get approval 
to use land for commercial agriculture 
because of the treaties that serve as basic 
law for American Indian lands. 

“There’s a layer of bureaucratic 
approval and coordination with the federal 
government. It’s different than any other 
producers in the U.S.,” she said. 

In addition, waterlines don’t always 
extend out to the far reaches of the U.S. 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
designated “Indian Country,” she said. 
Roads, sewer systems and Internet access 
also limit Native people’s ability to operate 
farms. “Many of our lands are among the 
most remote lands possible in the U.S. The 
infrastructure is not as readily available.” 

There are 821 farms operated by 
American Indian or Alaskan Natives 
in Arkansas, according the last USD A 
agriculture census in 2012. Nationally, the 
number of American Indian farmers rose 
5 percent from the last census, in 2007, 
to about 58,000. American Indian farm 
operators sold $1.8 billion in agriculture 
products in 2012. 

More than 75 percent of American 
Indian-operated farms specialized in 
livestock production, compared to 50 
percent of all farms, according to the 
USDA. About 13,700, or 36 percent, of 
American Indian operated farms raised 
beef. 

“It’s not impossible to do things 
[on Indian lands]; it’s just additionally 
complicated,” Hipp said pointing out that 
American Indian farm operators have less 
access to the Internet, according to the 
2012 USDA agriculture census. While 
70 percent of farm operators had Internet 
access overall, only 46 percent of American 
Indians were able to connect to the Internet. 
American Indian farms also tend to be 
smaller than farms overall, with 57 percent 
of American Indian farms smaller than 50 
acres, compared to 39 percent of all farms 
being smaller than 50 acres. 

The median household income of 
single-race American Indian and Alaska 
Native households in 2014 was about 
$37,000. This compares with a median 
income of about $54,000 for the country as 
a whole, according to data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau. 

More American Indians and Alaska 
Natives were in poverty in 2014 than any 
other race group, at 28.3 percent. The 
nation’s poverty rate at the same time was 
15.5 percent. 

“It’s really important for these Tribes 
to diversify their remote economies,” Hipp 
said. “The levels of chronic food and health 
related issues are so profoundly greater 
than any other people in the U.S.” 

Anyone interested in serving on the 
Council should visit https ://federalregister. 
gov/a/2016-16099. 

- arkansasonline.com 

Ale sales support Florida 
panther conservation 

NAPLES — The Riptide Brewing 
Company unveiled its brand new UNO 
Ale at a Brew for the Zoo event recently at 
Naples Zoo at Caribbean Gardens - a beer 
brewed in honor of a blind Florida panther 
with proceeds from the event benefitting 
the zoo’s panther conservation projects. 

Bar co-owner Scott Alexander named 
his new frosty beverage after Uno, the 
permanently injured blind panther that 
lives at the Naples Zoo. The idea for UNO 
Ale emerged from a bar conversation 
between Alexander and Danielle Green, 
the zoo’s director of gardens. The two were 
talking about their love of beers and how 
that might be used to raise money. 

The beer also contains “the tears of a 
panther,” Green said jokingly. 

For every pint sold, Riptide will 
donate $2 to panther conservation at the 
Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge, 
the Big Cypress National Preserve, and 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission. The zoo can fund projects 
like radio-tracking collars that allow FWC 
biologists to study Florida panthers in the 
wild. 

Uno was born in the wild, but after he 
was shot multiple times with a shotgun, he 
lost sight in both eyes and became unable to 
survive independently. In spring 2015, Uno 
was nursed to health at Lowry Park Zoo in 
Tampa and then transported to a brand new 


panther habitat at the Naples Zoo, arriving 
underweight but mostly recovered from his 
injuries. 

“Uno has been a great ambassador,” 
said Liz Harmon, the zoo’s director of 
animal programs, told the Naples Daily 
News. “Funds from this event will go to 
care for Uno’s wild relatives.” 

Scientists estimate that as many as 1 80 
panthers are living in Florida, including a 
breeding population that roams Collier and 
Lee counties. A genetic restoration project 
brought the panther back from the brink of 
extinction, but now the growing numbers 
are prompting controversy about how to 
manage the population. 

“The reason for us to have Uno on 
display is to educate the people of Collier 
County how there are panthers in our 
backyards and how we can coexist with 
them,” Harmon said. “People don’t realize 
how large a panther can be, or even what 
they can look like.” 

-ICTMN 


Oneida consider reservation 
sales tax 

ONEIDA, Wise. — The Oneida 
Nation of Wisconsin is debating a 
reservation sales tax. 

The 5 percent tax on retailers would 
be in addition to the state’s 5 percent tax. 
It would be imposed on all businesses. 
Walmart, Sam’s Club and Home Depot 
are among those operating on tribal land, 
IndianZ.com reported. 

Revenues could be used to fund the 
Tribe’s per capita payment, according to 
a referendum approved by tribal members 
in July 2015. This year’s payment was 
$1,000, with elders over the ages of 62 and 
65 receiving additional funds. 

- IndianZ.com 


Brazil condemns plans to contact 
lost Tribes 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL — In a 

tersely-worded open letter released in the 
Guardian newspaper, Brazil’s Department 
of Indigenous Affairs criticized a 
proposal by U.S. anthropologists Robert 
Walker (University of Missouri) and 
Kim Hill (Arizona State University) to 
initiate contact between South America’s 
most isolated Tribes and the scientific 
community. 

The professors, however, had argued 
in a Science magazine article published 
last year that the continuing isolation of 
the estimated 50 to 100 Brazilian Tribes, 
“is not viable in the long term,” proposing 
that “controlled contact is the only possible 
strategy for protecting these people.” 

But in the state letter, 18 scientific 
experts with Brazil’s Department of 
Indigenous Affairs, known by the 
Portuguese acronym FUNAI, said contact 
with the outside world carries far greater 
risk than does isolation. Contact with 
outsiders often results in loss of land, 
population, and self-determination for 
Amazonian Tribes. Lost Indigenous 
Tribes are vulnerable to disease such as 
measles and flu. The Amazonian Kawahive 
Tribe, for example, has lost nearly half 
its population over the past 30 years, the 
FUNAI scientists wrote. 

“It is worth remembering that the 
practices Brazil adopted during the intense 
economic expansion of the 1970s and 
1980s resulted in widespread disintegration 
and population loss for indigenous peoples 
who, until then, had been uncontacted,” 
read the letter. 

In the magazine article, Hill and 
Walker disagreed with the “leave them 
alone policy.” While acknowledging 
“poorly planned contact” with Amazonian 
Tribes led to indigenous deaths historically, 
the anthropologists wrote that “conceiving 
a well-organized plan” could help avoid 
“disastrous contacts. 

“Controlled contact,” they wrote, “is 
better than no contact.” 

The FUNAI experts said such a 
strategy did not respect uncontacted Tribes’ 
wish to be left alone and was a “violation 
of these people’s rights to determine their 
own lives.” 

- Axisoflogic. com 


Winnebagos back Nebraska 
casino initiative 

LINCOLN, Neb. — A group that 
wants to legalize casino gaming in 
Nebraska told the Des Moines Register 
that they’ve gathered more than enough 
signatures to qualify for the ballot and 
placing the controversial issue before 
voters in November. 

Workers for the group, called Keep 
the Money in Nebraska, hauled boxes into 
the state capitol from the back of a rental 
truck and presented them to the Secretary 
of State’s office for verification. 

Spokesman Scott Lautenbaugh said 
the group collected roughly 130,000 
signatures for a constitutional amendment 
petition to allow gaming and 90,000 for 


each of two other petitions that would 
specify how casinos are regulated and how 
their tax revenue is distributed. 

Keep the Money in Nebraska had 
raised $1.25 million as of June 25, 
according to its latest campaign filing. 
The vast majority came from Ho-Chunk 
Inc., the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska’s 
economic development corporation. Ho- 
Chunk has said it wants to reopen Atokad 
Downs, a South Sioux City race track that 
closed in 2012, and operate a casino on the 
site. 

The Tribe owns and operates 
Winna Vegas Casino Resort in Sloan, Iowa, 
but Ho-Chunk CEO Lance Morgan told the 
Register the facility lost some of its market 
share when the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
opened in Sioux City in 2014. 

Even so, the group is likely to face 
challenges from gambling opponents who 
have derailed similar proposals in the past. 
Nebraska allows keno, horse racing and a 
lottery, but voters have repeatedly rejected 
video gambling machines. 

Pat Loontjer, executive director of 
Gambling with the Good Life, said she 
plans to travel the state to urge a “no” vote 
on the measure in a series of town hall 
events and news media interviews. The 
state’s three Catholic dioceses have agreed 
to help, as have Methodist and Jewish 
groups. 

Loontjer said her group is also 
considering a lawsuit to keep the measure 
off the ballot. That tactic proved successful 
in 2014, when the Nebraska Supreme Court 
struck down a proposal to allow machine 
betting on previously run horse races. 

Gambling with the Good Life has 
raised a little more than $25,000, according 
to state campaign filings. Last month, the 
Archdiocese of Omaha gave the group 
$12,500. 

- Des Moines Register 

Native activist praised for 
6 sticking neck out’ 

RAPID CITY, S.D. — The Giraffe 
Heroes Project announced that Oglala 
Lakota activist Charmaine White Face has 
received their most recent commendation 
“as a Giraffe Hero, an award given to 
people around the world who stick their 
necks out for the common good.” 

“White Face was honored for her 
actions on behalf of her fellow Oglala- 
Sioux,” according to a press release 
from the Project. “She has fought against 
corruption that has left too many Oglala- 
Sioux in extreme poverty.” 

Reached at her home by ICTMN, 
White Face, longtime spokesperson for 
Defenders of the Black Hills, said she was 
not aware of even being nominated. 

“Of course, it’s a great honor to be 
considered in this way. It is very humbling. 
I only hope it brings added attention to the 
fight we’re engaged in.” 

“In recent years, White Face has 
[continuously] sounded the alarm on 
the dangers of ambient radiation from 
abandoned uranium mines in the area,” 
according to the commendation. 

Defenders is an organization dedicated 
to resisting ongoing environmental 
degradation of the He Sapa, the sacred 
Black Hills, through uranium mining and 
other forms of extraction of minerals they 
believe are a danger to the area’s water 
supply and local habitat. 

The Giraffe Heroes Project states 
that “Her efforts have been opposed by 
many who benefit from the corruption 
she’s worked to stop; White Face has been 
repeatedly threatened and the brakes on her 
car have been cut.” 

-ICTMN 

Tribal report: Region’s 
salmon remain in peril 

PUGET SOUND, Wash. — 

According to the 2016 State of Our 
Watersheds report produced by the 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission, 
the $84 million in grant funds spent on 
139 salmon recovery projects in the Skagit 
River watershed between 2000 and 2015 
really did not accomplish anything, at least 
as far as the salmon are concerned. 

According to Skagit Watershed 
Council records, monies spent on research/ 
restoration projects aimed at protecting 
the region’s salmon fisheries and salmon 
habitat in Puget Sound is not as healthy or 
abundant as needed to support recovery of 
the fish. 

The commission, which represents 
20 treaty Tribes in western Washington, 
first published a look at the state of area 
watersheds in relation to salmon habitat in 
2012. The 2016 update released last week 
concludes that salmon and tribal treaty 
rights remain at risk due to habitat loss and 
degradation throughout the region. 

“Unfortunately the findings depicted 
here are grim; we are losing the battle 
for salmon recovery because we are 
continuing to lose habitat faster than it can 
be restored. Unless we can slow, stop and 
reverse this trend, salmon will continue 
to disappear along with our treaty rights,” 
Northwest Indian Fisheries Commission 
Chair Lorraine Loomis said in the report. 



“Still, with all this work ... we’re still 
losing habitat faster than we’re gaining 
it,” commission Habitat Services Director 
Fran Wilhusen said in a statement on the 
commission’s website. 

Key findings in the report show that 
the amount of land covered by pavement 
and shoreline wrapped in armoring - 
including dikes and rock to prevent erosion 
- continues to increase, while the amount of 
land that is forested continues to decrease. 
Between 2006 and 2011, the amount of 
forest lost in the region amounts to an area 
larger than the city of Seattle, according to 
the report. 

Meanwhile twice as much armoring 
was built along shorelines in Puget Sound 
than was removed. 

The commission suggests government 
agencies should declare the status of 
the region’s salmon an emergency, put 
development that would destroy habitat on 
hold and continue work to improve water 
quality. 

The report concludes: “If we do not, 
we will continue down the path we are on 
now, leading to the extinction of salmon 
and the loss of tribal treaty-reserved rights, 
economies and cultures. This vision of the 
future is unacceptable to the treaty Indian 
Tribes in western Washington.” 

The Upper Skagit Indian Tribe, 
Swinomish Indian Tribal Community and 
Sauk-Suiattle Tribe are concerned about 
the fate of Puget Sound salmon, specifically 
the runs on the Skagit River and its major 
tributaries, the Sauk, Cascade and Baker 
rivers. The Tribes’ ways of life have been 
tied to the Skagit River watershed and its 
salmon runs for hundreds of years. 

- goskagit.com 


Navajo Nation 
inaugurates an eagle aviary 

WINDOW ROCK, Ariz. — The 

Navajo people know it as Atsa: the fearless 
golden eagle, which represents eternal life 
and can see where no man can see. The 
eagle’s spirit is a healer of the human spirit, 
thus the Native people use its naturally 
molted feathers and parts to cure illness 
and keep evil at bay in ceremonies. The 
golden eagle is a protector of the Navajo, 
the elders say. 

The golden eagle is also protected 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 
191 8, as well as the Bald and Golden Eagle 
Protection Act. But through regulations and 
permitting via the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s (USFWS) Division of Migratory 
Birds, Native people have access to these 
culturally significant animals for use in 
indigenous religious ceremonies and 
customs. 

Toward that end, the Navajo Nation 
dedicated its Eagle Aviary and Education 
Center at Navajo Zoo - sixth largest in 
the United States — in Window Rock on 
July 1 highlighted by two Native USFWS 
employees releasing four golden eagles 
into the new aviary as the huge, silent 
crowd looked on. 

“I appreciate the collaboration of 
Native people to support the conservation of 
birds of prey that are culturally significant 
to Tribes and that are a Trust responsibility 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service,” said 
Benjamin Tuggle, regional director of the 
USFWS Southwest Region. 

-ICTMN 

Paiute boy given sacred 
mantle of song carrier 

LAS VEGAS, Nev. — The elders of 
the Las Vegas Paiute Tribe - who have 
always told stories of song carriers who 
carry on the sounds of their sacred Salt 
Song ceremonies - were surprised when 
the responsibility - and the songs - chose 
nine-year-old Tobyas Spotted Eagle to 
perform the Salt Songs 

It may have been “his innocence or 
maybe a combination of things,” said his 
father, Chris Spotted Eagle, a spiritual 
leader for the Tribe. “I like to believe that 
the songs were actually calling out to him, 
and that’s the way it’s been told to me by 
some of the elders. We didn’t know how 
the other elders were going to perceive it or 
accept it, with him sitting with us. We were 
really leery. We didn’t want to offend.” 

Two years ago Tobyas first stepped up 
at a dusk-to-dawn ceremony and performed 
over the departed body of a tribal member, 
where the singers perform a collection of 
about 140 songs in a sacred ceremony that 
prepares the spirit to cross over to the other 
side. 

The father is convinced his son’s 
unusual participation is all pre-ordained: 

“I feel the creator is saying, ‘I’m 
going to plant these kids strategically 
in these certain areas, and it’s up to you 
guys to cultivate them and give them an 
environment where they will thrive, and 
that will magnify, and help this earth out,”’ 
he said. 


Compiled by Special Projects 
Reporter Peter B. Gallagher 
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Seminole Summer Boost Program 
introduces students to college life 


Living the ACD 
experience: 
The power of 
video 

BY AARON TOMMIE 

Contributing Writer 

Video has touched the masses in 
more ways that probably no other form of 
media. Television shows, documentaries 
and films are powerful because they can 
visually influence our perspectives, beliefs, 
and expose us to experiences and a world 
far different than those with which we 
are familiar. Images can become branded 
within our psyche, and they change the way 
we view our lives. 

I recently watched a special on ESPN 
about a group of Hopi teenagers in Arizona 
who ran cross-country. The boys cross- 
country team for 
Hopi High has 
won 26 straight 
state titles. Some 
of the runners 
mentioned they 
enjoy running 
because what 
they do is bigger 
than them. Many 
of the Hopi 
people who live 
on the reservation 
are surrounded by 
poverty-stricken 
conditions. The 
head coach Rick Baker, who grew up on the 
Hopi Reservation, ran in college and started 
the cross-country program. He mentioned 
that he wants his runners to venture outside 
of the reservation and accomplish more 
than what they normally see. Due to the 
harsh living conditions and barrenness of 
the region, there are not many opportunities 
for its residents. 

It is easier for us to achieve what we 
see, whether that involves good habits or 
destructive behaviors. By nature, we are 
creatures of imitation. 

Earlier this year, during the General 
Assembly, there was a video of Chairman 
James E. Billie talking about the growth 
and history of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
over the decades since we have become a 
federally-recognized Tribe. The video was 
probably more than 30 years old, but it was 
great to see how far we Seminoles have 
come in such a short amount of time. From 
the history of us having to hide in swamps 
for safety to how we generated revenue 
from wrestling alligators, is timeless and 
has relevancy today. 

It is a stark contrast to the many negative 
images of Native Americans in films. Too 
often, Natives have been portrayed as 
savages with headdresses and animal skins 
on them. Many people don’t know about 
the rich culture and issues that exist within 
Native American communities; partly, I 
believe, because there just simply is not a 
lot of exposure about these communities. 

This is one of the reasons why the tasks 
and duties we have in the Broadcasting 
Department, as well as the rest of Seminole 
Media Productions, are so crucial. We 
have the power to tell our story and control 
how people view us by documenting our 
history through video. Thirty years from 
now, I would love to see how much more 
we have progressed as a Tribe. We have 
a responsibility to educate others and 
ourselves about Seminole culture and 
history. By doing that, we continue to 
preserve our heritage. We should never take 
for granted or lose sight of the importance 
of knowing who we are as people. I take 
great pride in knowing that in Broadcasting, 
I am part of the documentation of history. 



Aaron Tommie 





BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — High school may not be 
in session during the summer, but for 14 
Seminole students it was the perfect time 
to explore college life. They moved into 
the dormitories at Florida International 
University in Miami on June 19 and took 
college-level classes as part of the Seminole 
Summer Boost program, which ended July 
22 . 

All students earned college credits. 
Classes included computer programing and 
ACT and PERT preparation. Nine students 
enrolled in 2-D design while six participated 
in the MORE (Mentorship, Opportunity 
and Readiness for Excellence) Program 
and took medical simulation lab, shadowed 
professionals at the FIU Health Department 
and performed community outreach off 
campus. 

“It’s great to have a college experience 
and have to do things on your own,” said 
Deliah Carrillo, 18, of Brighton, who 
participated in the MORE Program. “This 
has given me a head start to my college 
career. It’s great that they’re doing this for 
us.” 

FIU liaison and education specialist 
Brenda Gillis, formerly an employee of 
the Tribe’s Education Department, wanted 
to offer Tribal students an opportunity to 
experience college as a summer activity. 
She looked at a few colleges and chose FIU 
because of its proximity to the reservations, 
variety of courses and willingness to fine 
tune the program based on students’ needs. 
Development of the program began in 
October 2015. 

“We wanted to expose kids to a college 
environment and ultimately increase the 
number of students who go to college,” Gillis 
said. “The students are getting a beneficial 
experience that makes the idea of college 
less intimidating. They know it’s something 
they can manage and handle. We are giving 
them the skills to be successful when they do 
go to college.” 

During the 2-D design art class, students 
worked on their projects closely with 
Professor Roxana Corradino. The course 
provided them a background in the elements 
of art and how artists incorporate line and 
texture into their pieces. The class also 
required students to complete assignments 
in a sketchbook and journal. 

“I want them to explore the process and 
learn from it,” Corradino said. “For one of 
the journal entries I asked them if they could 
open a gallery, what kind of art they would 
have in it. I don’t want to make it too tough; 
it’s summer and should be fun.” 

Elisah Billie, 16, of Big Cypress, has 
always enjoyed drawing and has even 
created his own cartoon characters. He wants 
to be an artist. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students in the FIU MORE program listen to Dr. Dorothy Contiguglia, a family medicine physician and College of Medicine assistant professor, in an exami- 
nation room at the FIU health clinic June 28. From left are Dr. Contiguglia, Gherri Osceola, Dasani Cypress and Deliah Carillo. 


♦ See BOOST on page 3B 


“Art is an amazing thing and I think 
everyone should take at least one art class,” 
said the Ahfachkee School junior. “I really 
like this class because it lets you explore 
everything, take what’s in our hearts and 
translate it onto paper.” 

In the art studio classroom, students 
talked about why they chose the Summer 
Boost program as they worked on their 
projects. 

“Pretty soon I’ll be going off to college 
and I wanted to know what life is like and 
what they expect of us,” said Tyrek LaSane, 
1 7, of Tampa. “I learned school work is not 
a joke. They give you a lot to do and expect 
you to be responsible and do what you need 
to do.” 

“I wanted to know about college and 
see what it’s like to do college work,” added 
Alicia Fudge, of Brighton. “Most of my 
cousins went to college and they inspired me 
to go.” 

But the program wasn’t all about work; 
there was plenty of time to get to know each 
other, especially in the dorms. 

“I am meeting new friends,” said 
Aldricia Cypress, 16, of Immokalee. “We’re 
always together. We never met before and 
now we’re like best friends.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Eric Puente listens to Florida International University art professor Roxana Corradino as she explains 
how to complete a project in the 2-D design art class June 28. Seminole Summer Boost students dis- 


The MORE students spent time at the 
FIU Health Clinic, where they met with Dr. 
Dorothy Contiguglia, a family medicine 
physician and assistant professor at the 
College of Medicine. She told the students 
that she wasn’t the best student and didn’t 
get into medical school on her first try, but 
she persevered. It took her 1 1 years of school 
to become an MD. 

“My GPA wasn’t great and I didn’t test 
well, but I knew I’d be a good doctor,” she 
said. “Sometimes it’s not about being the 
best; it’s about knowing what you can do 
inside.” 

Students asked a variety of questions 
ranging from what is the most common 
ailment Dr. Contiguglia treats (high blood 
pressure and diabetes) to why doctors use a 

Beverly Bidney 

Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Summer Boost students display their 
art projects with professor Roxana Corradino, far 
left, in the FIU art studio June 28. 


popsicle stick to look in the mouth (so they 
can see past the tongue and down the throat) 
to what does pancreatitis do (the pancreas 
controls blood sugar, so patients with the 
disease need a lot of insulin). 

“The ultimate lesson is to do whatever 
you want; if you think you can do it, go 
try it,” Dr. Contiguglia said. “Don’t let 
people tell you you can’t; you know your 
capabilities better than anyone.” 

Most of the students in the MORE 
Program expressed interest in learning 
about medicine and careers in the medical 
field. They were drawn to STEM (science, 
technology, engineering, mathematics) 
courses in general. 

“I wanted to do something different 
this summer,” said Maleah Smith, 14, of 
Hollywood. “I learned how long it takes to 
become a doctor. I want to be a registered 
nurse. Everyone is interested in different 
things.” 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students earn honors in May 


BRIGHTON— The following 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
elementary students earned Student of 
the Month honors in May 2016: Zoie 
Snow, Dominic Gaucin, Jay shawn 
Henderson, Logan French, Ross 
Jones, Josiah Robinson, Airo Tommie, 
Charisma Micco, Miley Jimmie, 
Keany Bert, Chaka Smith, Tiyanni 
Anderson, Merlelaysia Billie, Cakiyah 
Roger, Landon Lachman, Kendra 
Thomas, David King, Leviticus Berry, 
Janaya French and Steel Gopher. 

The following Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School middle 
school students earned Student of the 
Month honors in May 2016: Kayven 
Emley (grade 6), Laila Bennett (grade 
7) and Keira French (grade 8). 


Photos courtesy PECS 

PECS middle school students, right, and 
elementary school students, far right, 
are recognized for their outstanding 
work in May. 
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SWEP kids rethatch Brighton chickee 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Brighton Boys 
& Girls Club chickee wasn’t in terrible 
shape, but Brighton Community Culture 
was willing to replace the old thatch to use 
it as a teaching opportunity for youth. From 
July 5-8, nine students in the Summer Work 
Experience Program toiled in the heat and 
learned what it takes to keep a chickee in 
good repair. 

“Chickees used to be our houses and 
people had a lot of respect for them,” said 
Johnny Jones, who led the project. “Now 
you see them with holes; we want to teach 
you how to do it. This is your time to help 
and learn something.” 

On July 5, Jones, who works in the 
Culture Department, first showed the youth 
how to take down the thatch and then let 


I’d make them proud.” 

The Brighton Culture Department 
devotes a week each summer to SWEP 
participants so they can learn arts, crafts, 
beading, carving, traditional foods, and 
language. Throughout the summer, elders 
demonstrate skills and host workshops 
that are open to community members and 
for those who want to learn Creek and/or 
Mikasuki. Teachers are on hand to impart 
their knowledge. 

After the thatch was cleared and the nails 
removed from the chickee, the group headed 
out to a wooded area of a Brighton pasture. 
The temperature reached 100 degrees with 
no breeze, but the youth were enthusiastic as 
they ventured into the woods with machetes 
in hand. 

“It’s hard work, but it’s different,” said 
Layton Thomas, 18. “It’s easier to collect 
fans than take them down.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Layton and Layne Thomas remove old thatch from the Brighton Boys & Girls Club chickee July 5. The boys learned how to rethatch thanks to the culture 
department, which taught a group of youth daily from July 5 to 8. 


Beverly Bidney 

Layne Thomas swings the machete to cut the cabbage palm fan to be used to rethatch the Brighton 
Boys & Girls Club chickee. A group of SWEP youth learned every aspect of rethatching during a culture 
project July 5-8. 


them do it. He led them into the woods to 
find the proper size fans and explained how 
to cut them down. He taught them how close 
together the fans need to be tacked onto the 
frame. 

The thatch roof of a chickee has a life 
span of about eight to 1 0 years, unless there 
is a strong wind, which 
can wreak havoc on the 
cabbage palm fans. 

“If you don’t do 
it right, we’re going to 
take them down and do it 
again,” Jones said. “You 
will learn.” 

The boys got inside 
and on top of the chickee 
to dislodge the old 
thatch. The girls picked 
up the fans and threw 
them into a waiting truck 
for disposal. 

The Brighton SWEP 
students, who work in 
Culture, Recreation, IT, 

Seminole Police, and 
the library, chose the 
summer program to get 
work experience. The 
week in the Culture 
Department was a bonus. 

“This means a lot to 
me. It’s taking us back 
to how they did things 
in the old days,” said 
Tyra Baker, 18, a SWEP 
participant in the Culture 
Department. “My grandparents grew up in 
chickees. Now I understand and feel closer 
to them. I never got to know them, but think 


“It’s new and mostly painful,” added 
Dante Thomas, 14. “I’ve got blisters, bro.” 

Trudging into the thickets of cabbage 
palms, Jones showed them how to choose 
the best undamaged fans. He demonstrated 
how to wield a machete and where to cut the 
stalk to leave enough room to tack it in place 


on the chickee. 

“This gives us the meaning of our 
history and shows us how they lived,” said 
Layne Thomas, 16. “This would probably be 
light work for them.” 

By the time all the fans were loaded 
onto the truck, the group was tired, thirsty, 
and hot. Once back at the Boys & Girls Club, 
they unloaded the haul and stacked the fans 
up neatly. In the days following, they tacked 
them onto the chickee. 

“Back in the past, they just put us to 
work,” Jones said. “Now, if it wasn’t for 
the Culture Department, it would slowly go 
away. One day, these kids will be the oldest 
ones, and at least they can teach it.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Culture instructor Johnny Jones, center, shows Dante Thomas and Malcolm Jones how to remove the 
old fans from inside the chickee as part of a rethatching project July 5. 


Beverly Bidney 

Dante Thomas carries cabbage palm fronds back to the truck July 5 during a Brighton culture depart- 
ment project that taught SWEP youth how to rethatch a chickee. 


4-H’ers honored 
at annual banquet 


BY BEVE RLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — 4-H youth and 
livestock owners were honored for their 
commitment to the program June 27 at the 
annual Seminole Indian 4-H banquet in 
Big Cypress. The event capped the end of 
another year that the 4-H’ers raised steer, 
swine, and small animals while attending 
school, playing sports, and just being kids. 

Polly Hayes has seen a lot of children 
grow up and learn responsibility during her 
20 years as 4-H coordinator. 

“I see the different attitudes from when 
they first come in the program,” Hayes said. 
“I see how they evolve. You can always tell 
a 4-H kid by their attitude and maturity. The 
strength of their knowledge rubs off on who 
they are.” 

Children may join the 4-H Cloverbud 
program at age 5 and learn to take care of 
small animals such as rabbits, ducks, and 
puppies. By age 8, they have sufficient 
experience to raise a hog, and at 10 are 
responsible enough for a steer. 

4-H’ers agree to make a long-term 
commitment to care for the animals while 
they learn the business of raising livestock 
for sale. Early morning feedings, daily 
exercise, and keeping a log of expenses for 
the animals are some of the requirements of 
the program. 

“I was Miss Polly’s 4-H subject all the 
time,” said Hayes’ son Hollywood Board 
Rep. Steve Osceola. “It [4-H] mentored 
me into leadership roles. This is a great 
organization; we have one of the strongest 
ones in the country.” 


Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
echoed Osceola’s praise for Seminole 4-H. 

“We raise quality steer, hogs and heifers 
around and I support 4-H’s plans to take it to 
the next level,” he said. 

Emcee Aaron Stam thanked Hayes, 
Florida Cooperative Extension coordinator 
assistant Lonnie Gore and the many 
volunteers who made the program successful 
as he put out the call for more volunteers to 
step up and donate their time. 

“There is no way for 4-H to exist without 
community members pitching in and getting 
involved,” said Stam, Florida Cooperative 
Extension agent. 

Cattle owners whose animals earned 
grand champion and reserve champion 
were presented with awards, as were the 
11 high school graduates leaving 4-H. 
Herdsman awards, which recognizes youth 
for leadership as well as care and handling of 
their animals, were given to Camryn Thomas 
for swine and Lahna Baker for steer. 

“They are ambassadors of 4-H,” Stam 
said. “These awards reflect so well on these 
kids.” 

The trajectory of Rep. Osceola’s life 
as a business owner and tribal leader was 
established by his years in 4-H, where he 
acquired real leadership skills. 

“It taught me not to be afraid, to take the 
reins in a leadership role and take control to 
get things going in the right direction,” he 
said. 

One of 4-H’s goals is to prepare youth to 
enter the cattle program, but that is only one 
of its objectives. 

“Our finished product is not an animal; 
it’s these young people who go on to be 
productive members of society,” Stam said. 



Beverly Bidney 

High school grads and former 4-H’ers Jobe Johns, Blevyns Jumper, Dalton Koenes, Chelsey Alvarado, Kathlynn Kippenberger, Tyra Baker and Preslynn 
Baker stand with Aaron Stam at the annual Seminole Indian 4-H banquet June 27 in Big Cypress. 
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Workshop helps students 
prepare for college decisions 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON - Going to college is one 
of the most important decisions that one can 
make in life. 

Deciding which school to choose, 
determining whether or not to move away 
from your hometown, and picking the path 
that will allow you to follow your dreams 
for the rest of your life are among the most 
stressful decisions anyone can make — and 
for some tribal members the process for this 
major decision started early. 

Six students from the Brighton 
Reservation attended a college-bound 
workshop July 14 as part of Higher 
Education’s Summer Program where they 
learned more about college choices, SAT/ 
ACT needs, deadlines, and the college 
application process. 

“What we were taught was very 
inspirational about what we’re supposed to 


do in the future and our careers,” said Kaleb 
Thomas, 14. 

Students learned about what 
extracurricular activities they can get 
involved in to stay ahead of the game, 
strategies on how to choose the right school 
that fits them individually, and study tips for 
standardized tests. 

“Every student is unique; however, 
tribal students are that much more unique,” 
said Higher Ed program manager Edward 
Amador, who hosted the workshop. “You 
try to bring out the passion from within the 
tribal student; the reasons why they go to 
school comes from within their hearts.” 

Students enjoyed sandwiches, fried 
chicken, fruit, dessert and beverages as 
they learned about the differences between 
2-year and 4-year colleges. Other key points 
that were discussed were institution size, 
location, academic programs, campus life, 
costs, diversity, and retention and graduation 
rates. 


Trevor Thomas, 17, said he wants to 
prepare himself so that he’s not behind. 

The workshop focused on self- 
exploration and exercises that revolved 
around success, career exploration, jobs 
available, interests, and abilities. 

Students watched an engaging video 
and listened to a guest speaker to help them 
with their quest. All of them had ideas about 
where they already see themselves in the 
future, whether it is baseball, theology or 
philosophy, physical therapy, or the law. 

“Make sure that you’re passionate about 
what you’re doing so that you’re successful,” 
said Brydgett Koontz, 18. 

The workshops were also offered in 
Fort Pierce, Hollywood, Trail, Big Cypress, 
Immokalee, Tampa and Naples in June and 
July. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Trevor Thomas, left, and Kaleb Thomas attend a college-bound workshop July 14 in Brighton. 


Tampa area students 
earn accolades 


Tampa area students 
Deven Osceola and Corrina 
Smith were recognized 
for their outstanding 
achievements during the 
2015-16 academic year. 

Deven, whose parents 
are Charlie and Ruth Osceola, 
made the honor roll for 
maintaining a minimum 3.0 
grade point average at Mount 
Dora Christian Academy. 
Deven also received 
Musical Achievement and 
Outstanding Service awards 


for symphonic band and 
an achievement award in 
Drama. 

Corrina, whose parents 
are Jahna and Candy Smith, 
made the Principal’s List 
and received a certificate of 
honor in the most improved 
category at Grace Christian 
School in Plant City. Corrina 
also made the President’s 
Education Awards 

Program which recognizes 
outstanding academic 

achievement. 



Corrina Smith 





Deven Osceola 


♦ BOOST 

From page IB 


Although Dasani Cypress, 16, doesn’t 
want to work in the medical arena - she 
wants to go into environmental law - she 
was glad she attended the MORE Program. 

“It tells me what I can do outside of 
high school,” said the Big Cypress teen. “It’s 
a good opportunity. The Tribe has all these 
resources, but we have to make a conscious 
effort to do it.” 

The highlight of the program for Dasani 
was the community service in a clinic in the 
community. 

“I was surprised by how much the STEM 
area is set up to give back to the community,” 
she said. “I’ve always wanted to help my 
community and I was interested to see how 
much work it is. Doing community outreach 
was really cool.” 

Gillis has received nothing but positive 
feedback about the program from students, 
parents and the community. Seminole 


Summer Boost will be an annual program 
and plans are already underway for next 
summer, she said. 

Students also appreciated the taste 
of independence they received from the 
program and believe everyone should “just 
sign up”, said Dasani. “It doesn’t even feel 
like school.” 

“A lot of people think school is negative, 
but when you get here you want to learn new 
things,” Deliah added. “I’m learning coding 
and animation. There is a lot of hands-on. 
You can’t look at your phone or you’ll miss 
something.” 

The college credit was attractive to the 
students. It ranged from three to six credits 
depending on the courses. But the overall 
experience wasn’t lost on them. 

“People get so wrapped up in the 
reservation, but there’s a whole world out 
there,” Dasani said. “This program provides 
everything. All you have to do is be respectful 
and abide by the rules.” 



Photo courtesy Seminole Boys & Girls Clubs 

Franklin Primeaux participates in a health-related activity July 14 during Triple Play Day at the Boys & Girls Clubs in Hollywood. 

Seminole Boys & Girls Clubs participate in 
national health initiative program 

HOLLYWOOD — The 

Seminole Tribe’s Boys & Girls 
Clubs hosted “Triple Play Day” 
in Hollywood to educate area 
youth on the importance of 
leading a healthy lifestyle for 
their mind, body and soul. As 
part of a national initiative, the 
event featured collaborative 
exercises that focused on 
moving, thinking and working 
together. Members contributed 
to a collective goal of achieving 
one million minutes of activity 
among participating Clubs 
across the country. 

Activities included relay 
races, the Healthy Habits My 
Plate Challenge and human 
foosball. 

Triple Play began in 2005 
and focuses on nutrition and 
health education, access to 
healthy meals, and teaching 
youth how to commit to fitness 
as well as positive relationship 
building and self-confidence 
elements. 


Photo courtesy Seminole Boys & Girls Clubs 

Daveny Osceola-Hahn shows an award she received alongside counselors at the Boys & Girls Clubs. 




Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 


24 HOURS A DAY 


RICHARD 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL 


WWW.CASTILLO 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 



Our COMMUNITY 


Signing up for Medicaid upholds traditional 
values of caring for family and community. 

Medicaid keeps your family healthy and provides 
money for your clinic to offer more and better 
services for everyone. 


^ HealthCare.gov 


Find out if your family qualifies and sign up at 
www.medicaid.gov/apply-for-coverage/apply-for-coverage.html 
or call 1-800-318-2596 
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Tribe marks Fourth of July with games, family, fun 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Naomi Griffin, 3, enjoys her strawberry-flavored Cold Stone ice cream with her favorite 
toppings July 2 at Fort Pierce’s Fourth of July celebration. 



Beverly Bidney 

April Billie feeds her daughter Azaliah Billie, 1, corn on the cob at the Big Cypress Fourth of July 
festivities at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena July 1. 



Kevin Johnson 


Youngsters enjoy their trip on an amusement ride at Brighton’s Fourth of July celebration July 4. From left, Cole Cochran, Jesse Gabbard and Ysla Gopher 
soar through the air. 



Draycen Osceola, 9, takes a big bounce before Kaila Race, from the Tandy Leather Co. and Avery Miller are all hands at the crafts table during Tampa’s 
heading down a giant inflatable water slide at Fourth of July celebration. 

Hollywood’s celebration. 



Beverly Bidney 

Frankie Concepcion watches as Willie Collins throws the horseshoe during a tournament at Immokalee’s 
4th of July celebration Julyl. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jaelle Weimann, 5, launches a ball at a basketball hoop during a game at Brighton’s celebration. 



Kevin Johnson 


Miley Jimmie, 8, goes airborne on a ride at 
Brighton’s celebration. 




Stephanie Rodriguez 

Harmonie Moss, 8, goes head-first down a water slide to start off the 
Fourth of July celebration July 2 in Fort Pierce. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Mason Foret grabs a handshake from SPD Officer Thomas Apsey at Tampa’s 
Fourth of July bash. 
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Kevin Johnson 

After being yanked into a mud pit, Billie Tiger continues to battle for victory in the women’s tug-of-war competition at Brighton’s Fourth of July celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Siblings Hope and Josh Sneed try their luck at bingo July 2 during Fort Pierce’s Fourth of July 
Celebration. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Big Cypress Fourth of July celebration 
included this nearly vertical water slide for thrill- 
seeking kids July 1 at the rodeo grounds, as well 
as burgers and dogs, bingo and horseshoes. 


Kevin Johnson 

Pedro Fuentes gets ready to make a big splash in the belly flop competition at Seminole Estates during 
Hollywood’s Fourth of July celebration July 4. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

The Henry sisters made a formidable team at horseshoes during Tampa’s Fourth of July celebration. 


As Kingston Billie and Jacob Osceola watch, Big Cypress Recreation employee O’bryan White fails to prevent the Jenga Giant game from falling at the Big 
Cypress Fourth of July celebration July 1. 



Mary Cypress, 11, left, and Mayli Tommie, 8, Alyssa Bowers, 10, smiles as she reaches the 

enjoy playing on an inflatable amusement slide at peak of a rock climbing exhibit at Hollywood’s 

Hollywood’s celebration July 4. Randall Billie, 9, doesn’t let a little rain stop him from attempting to get his patriotic flag in the air July 1 at the Big Cypress Fourth of July festivities. celebration July 4. 
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Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


OPHTHALMOLOGY SERVICES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 




WE USE THE MOST ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND CUSTOMIZE OUR SERVICE TO YOUR EYES! 



services 

Laser Assisted Cataract Surgery 
ReStor Multifocal Lens Implants 
Toric Lens Implants for Astigmatism 
Comprehensive Eye Exams 
Macular Degeneration 
Diabetic Eye Exams 
Glaucoma Exams 
Red Eye Evaluations 

Dry Eye 
Contact Lens Exams 
Botox, Juviderm, Restylane 
& Other Cosmetic Fillers 


For your convenience, we also have 
a full service optical dispensary with 
the highest quality and huge selection 
of the latest styles of eyeglasses and 
sunglasses, including: 


Gucci • Kate Spade • Tory Burch 
Silhouette • Michael Kors • Tom Ford 
Bvlgari • Versace • Tiffany & Co. 
Fendi • Coach • Nike • Maui Jim 
Oakley • Ray Ban • And More. 


We provide personalized, professional 
care using a state-of-the-art 
computerized in-house laboratory. 

EXTENDED HOURS: 

MONDAY: 7:30AM - 8:00PM 
TUESDAY - FRIDAY: 7:30AM - 4:30PM 
SUNDAY: 7:30AM - 11:30AM 


Alan D. Mendelsohn, MD, FACS 
David Goldberger, MD 
Jackie Schwartz, OD 


4651 Sheridan Street, Suite 100 
Hollywood , FL 33021 
954.894.1500 


myeyesurgeons.com 
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10 Seminole teams compete in NAYO softball, baseball 



Kevin Johnson 

Despite losing her glasses, Diamond Shore, of Brighton, makes a diving catch in the outfield during the NAYO softball tournament July 22 in Choctaw, Miss. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

CHOCTAW, Miss. — The Seminole 
contingent came close to returning to Florida 
with championships, but a pair of runner-ups 
turned out to be the top performances out of 
the 10 teams that made the 800-mile trip to 
Mississippi for the annual Native American 
Youth Organization’s softball and baseball 
tournaments. 

Hosted by the Mississippi Band of 
Choctaw Indians, the tournament drew 
80 teams from the Choctaw, Seminole, 
Cherokee, Poarch Creek and Seneca Tribes 
July 21-23. Games were held at Northside 
Park in Philadelphia and Choctaw Central 
High School. 

The top performing Seminole teams 
came from the older softball squads. Both the 
13-15 team and the seniors (16-18) finished 
in second place. 

Coached by Kelley Smiley, the 13- 15s 
started off strong with three straight victories 
thanks in part to the pitching of lefty Jillian 
Rodriguez and Aleina Micco. Timely hitting 
came from a variety of players, including 
Budha Jumper. 

The team’s second win in pool play 
came in a lengthy Texas tiebreaker that lasted 
three innings against the Cherokees’ Pitch 
Slap team. Budha delivered a key hit to fuel 
the victory. 

“Our pitching has been holding up very 
well,” Smiley said. “When (opponents) hit 
the ball, our defense is there. At the plate, 
we’re hitting hard shots.” 

Jillian and Aleina handled pitching 
duties. 

“We switched them in and out. They’ve 
been done an excellent job,” Smiley said. 

The Seminoles entered the championship 
undefeated, but a controversial call in the 
championship against Pitch Slap halted the 
team’s momentum. With no score in the 
second inning, a Pitch Slap runner got caught 
in a rundown between third and home. When 
Budha applied a tag to the runner on the third 
base line, the runner was called out by the 
base umpire. The Seminoles’ celebration 
lasted only a moment because after huddling, 
the umpires apparently deemed there was 
obstruction by the Seminoles during the 
rundown. They awarded the Pitch Slap 
runner home plate for a 1-0 lead. 

The Seminoles argued their case, but 
they never recovered from the reversal. 

Shortly after play resumed, the 
Seminoles encountered another tough break 
when the home plate umpire ejected catcher 
Jacee Jumper. 

Pitch Slap went on to post a 6-0 win 
against the shorthanded Seminoles, who 
played with eight players. Pitch Slap wrapped 
up the championship in a winner-take-all 
game that followed. 

The losses stung, but didn’t dampen the 
Seminoles’ outstanding tournament. 

“I’m very proud of them,” Smiley said. 
“They’ve definitely been working hard. 
They made it through the heat. They’ve done 
everything. They just came out here and 
given it their all.” 

The defending champion Seminoles 
senior softball team made a gallant run at a 
repeat, but settled for runner-up. 

Similar to a year ago when they lost their 
opening game, the Seminoles - this time 
playing under the name Independentz - once 
again played their best softball in elimination 
games after dropping game one. 

A bad hop during a tiebreaker cost the 
team a victory in the opener, but Independentz 
responded with three straight victories thanks 
in part to solid defense, such as a game- 
changing diving catch made by right-fielder 
Diamond Shore. 

Tied at 3-3 in the fourth inning of a 
losers’ bracket game, Diamond chased down 
a fly ball that was earmarked for the right- 
center gap. Sprinting to her right, Diamond 
made a diving backhanded stab and hung 
onto the ball despite losing her glasses on 
impact with the ground. 

“She hustled,” said Independentz head 
coach Marvin Newkirk, who was assisted by 
Cassandra Jimmie. “It was a nice shot, about 
20, 30 feet from her. She ran up under it and 
brought it in.” 

Diamond’s clutch grab provided a spark 
for the Independentz. 

“That was motivational. The girls built 
off of that,” Newkirk said. 

In their next at-bat, the Independtz 
scored three runs, including a pivotal RBI 
single by Diamond that put Independentz up 
6-3. They hung on for a 6-5 win. 

The Independentz received outstanding 
pitching throughout the tournament from 
Kylee Ann Warrington, one of a few players 
on the team from another Tribe. Kylee, of 
Norman, Okla., will be headed to Colorado 
this fall to play softball for Fort Lewis 
College. 

Pitching shined for the Independentz in 
2-0 and 3-1 victories in the losers’ bracket. 


Tough Seminoles bounce back 

Bruises and blood couldn’t keep two 
Seminole shortstops from staying off the 
field at NAYO. 

Cheyenne Nunez, from the high school 
division softball team, and Lucas Osceola, 
from the 13-15 baseball squad, were shaken 
up in collisions with opponents. Both players 


suffered wounds - namely a black eye and 
forehead bump for Cheyenne and a bloodied 
mouth for Lucas. 

Cheyenne’s mishap occurred as she raced 
around the bases after hitting a grounder that 
was thrown away. Cheyenne dove head first 
into a base and paid a price on a play that was 
already ruled dead. 

“This whole time it was a dead ball, but I 
didn’t know it, so I kept running,” Cheyenne 


said. “I dove under the girl, but she had got 
the ball and tagged me. My body got jammed 
and she stopped me.” 

Cheyenne’s head took the brunt. She 
emerged with a black eye, a knot on her 
forehead and a twisted neck. 

“My whole upper face was messed up,” 
she said. “They gave me a few minutes. I 
didn’t know where I was at, but then I got 
back out there and played.” 


The collision came just three days after 
Cheyenne had four wisdom teeth removed. 

“That made it even better because I 
got hit in my mouth, too,” she joked. “But I 
wanted to play.” 

Lucas returned to his shortstop duties in 
the 13- 15s final game, one day after he was 
taken from the field by ambulance after his 
mouth area was cut open in a collision. Lucas 
wore protective face gear in his return. 


Softball youngsters earn third 
place 

The Seminoles’ 7-8 softball squad lost 
its tournament opener, but then cranked out 
three straight wins before being eliminated. 
The team finished in third place out of 15 
teams. 

“The girls had a good time,” said 
Seminoles head coach Daniel Nunez Sr. 

Carly Osceola was a hitting star for the 
Seminoles. She belted four home runs in one 
game. 

First victory for coach Thomas 

It was only a year ago when former 
Okeechobee High standout Layton Thomas, 
of Brighton, played in his final NAYO before 
he departed for college. 

This year Layton returned to NAYO not 
as a player but rather as the head coach of the 
Seminoles 13-15 baseball squad. 

After a loss in the team’s opener, the 
Seminoles bounced back and gave Layton 
his first victory as a coach, a 10-8 win against 
the Choctaws’ It’s All Glitz on July 22. 

Nursing an 8-6 lead, the Seminoles 
picked up a couple of vital insurance runs 
late in the game on an RBI double from 
Jaylen Baker and a run-scoring triple from 
Bakari Micco. 

It’s All Glitz pushed across two runs in 
its final at-bat, but the rally was halted when 
Seminole catcher Tanner Shore threw a bullet 
to shortstop Ozzy Osceola to nail a runner at 
second base to end the game. 

Layton’s first victory came with his 
father, Jason, serving as assistant coach, and 
younger brother Layne closing out the game 
on the mound. 

The Seminoles nearly advanced to the 
championship round the next day, but fell 
to the Cherokees’ Dirt Bags in the losers’ 
bracket final, 8-6. With the game knotted at 
4-4, walks to Myron Billie and Ivess Baker 
and an infield single by Tanner helped ignite 
the Seminoles. Myron scored on a wild pitch 
and Lucas Osceola brought home Ivess with 
a long sac fly. 

But the Dirt Bags, in their final at-bat, 
rallied with four runs to advance. 

Despite being just a few years older than 
his players, Layton said his team treated him 
with respect. 

“I play college ball, so they do listen 
to me. They know I have experience,” said 
Layton, who played for Florida Southwestern 
State College in Fort Myers as a freshman 
last season. Layton’s playing career will 
be headed north for the upcoming season. 
He said he plans to play for Tallahassee 
Community College. As for his coaching 
career, Layton said he enjoyed the experience 
being at the helm. 

“It shows me the coach’s perspective, 
and what they have to deal with,” he said. 

Busy weekend for coach, 
parents 

Immokalee’s Armando Nunez and his 
wife Rhonda had a busy NAYO hopping 
from field to field. Two of their children and 
one grandchild played on different teams. 

Armando was the head coach for the 
Seminoles 11-12 softball squad that included 

+ See NAYO on page 6C 



Kevin Johnson 


The Seminoles’ 13-15 baseball team tips their caps to the crowd after notching a victory in the NAYO tournament July 22 at Choctaw Central High 
School. The players are, from left, Ozzy Osceola, Tavis Jumper, Brandon Williams, Bakari Micco and Kaleb Thomas. 



Seminole infielder Budha Jumper shows an umpire the ball after she tagged out a runner from the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians’ Pitch Slap team 
during a rundown in the championship round of NAYO’s 13-15 softball tournament July 23 at Choctaw Central High School in Misississippi. The play 
turned out to be one of the most controversial in the tournament because the umpires reversed their initial decision for an out and instead awarded the 
runner home plate for the game’s first run. Pitch Slap went on to win the game and the championship. 
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Seminoles in action at NAYO 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminoles third baseman Elle Thomas tags out a runner from MBCI during an 11-12 softball game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminoles batter Layne Thomas leans back to avoid a high and inside pitch during a 13-15 baseball 
game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Caylie Huff belts a base hit for the Seminoles 11-12 
softball squad. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jillian Rodriguez winds up for a pitch in the 13-15 
softball championship July 23. 



Seminoles first baseman Jaydence Urbina tries to reel in a throw that took a bad hop on a play at first 
base during a 9-10 baseball game. 


Kevin Johnson 



Kevin Johnson 

Silas Billie, from Hollywood’s Native Warriors, cranks out a hit in a 7-8 coach-pitch baseball game 
July 22. Clayson Osceola handles catching duties for the Seminole squad from Brighton. 



Kevin Johnson 

Bryson Smith delivers a pitch for the Seminoles’ 9-10 baseball team July 22. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ava Nunez fires a pitch in an 11-12 softball game. 



Kevin Johnson 


Joleyne Nunez makes solid contact for a hit in a 
7-8 softball game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminoles catcher Aundre Baker tags out a runner at home plate in a 9-10 baseball game. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ukiah Billie slides into second base as infielder Samuel Josh catches the ball during a 7-8 coach-pitch game between teams from Hollywood and Brighton. 
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Seminoles thrive 
in Arizona 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

Seminole basketball teams made the 
most out of a cross country trek with a pair 
of top three finishes at the annual Native 
American Basketball Invitational. 

The Seminoles girls team shined the 
brightest in the Arizona desert by reaching 
the semifinals of the Gold Division in a 
tournament that featured 60 teams June 26- 
July 2. 

“The team’s full court press and up- 
tempo style quickly wore down teams in the 
desert heat,” said Seminoles coach Andrew 
Jordan Bowers. “The turnovers created off of 
the press created easy buckets for the team. 
When we were required to execute in the half 
court Skyla [Osceola] and Shae [Pierce] were 
hard to stop.” 

The Seminoles team included two 
Choctaws from Mississippi and one 
Miccosukee. 

The Seminoles tore through pool play, 
winning their three games by margins of 22, 
25 and 30 points. They encountered tougher 
foes in the playoff round, but didn’t flinch. 
The Seminoles topped South Dakota’s 
Fighting Sioux, 37-33, and beat Idaho’s NM 
Lady Warriors to reach the Final Four before 
they were tripped up by Nevada’s Nettripperz, 
42-37. Nettripperz went on to win the Gold 
championship - the tournament’s highest 
honor - 73-69 against Montana’s Big Sky 
Freeze. 

Standouts for the Seminoles throughout 
the tournament included Skyla Osceola, Shae 
Pierce and Sydney Cypress. 

“Skyla was unstoppable inside and Shae 
attacked the basket every game and finished 
at the rim. Sydney set the tone on defense for 
the team each game,” Bowers said. 

In the semifinal, Skyla produced another 
determined effort. 

“Skyla played her heart out as she played 
every minute of the game,” Bowers said. 
“She personally tried to will the team to the 
championship as Shae struggled to find her 
shot in the second half following a hard foul.” 

Thanks to a 5-1 record and appearance in 
the Final Four, the Seminoles departed in an 
upbeat mood and already looking forward to 


next year’s tournament. 

“I am extremely proud of how well the 
team played,” Bowers said. “The team was 
comprised of juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 
and eighth-graders. As long as the team 
stays together they will be a favorite to win 
next year.” 

On the boys side, IFire, whose roster 
featured mostly Seminoles and Miccosukee 
players, didn’t look like they would make 
much noise. IFire lost its first two games 
in pool play, but suddenly found their 
groove. A 3 -point victory in the final pool 
game spawned a five-game winning streak 
and an appearance in the Silver Division 
championship. 

IFire head coach Josh Boromei said 
the sluggish start might have been due to 
the team’s lack of practice time before the 
tournament. 

“The first two games were practice 
games, I guess, but at NABI every game 
counts,” he said. 

The losses prevented IFire from 
reaching the Gold Division, but they made an 
impressive run in the Silver Division where 
they won four games by fairly comfortable 
margins of 14, 16, 8 and 10 points. 

1 Fire’s quest for a title fell short with 
a 65-44 loss to Northern AZ Elite in the 
championship game. 

Being part of a championship game at 
NABI was nothing new for Boromei, who 
was a guard on the Seminole squad that 
captured the boys Gold Division crown two 
years ago. 

“It was nice just to be out there again. 
You get a lot more into it,” Boromei said 
about his coaching experience. 

Quick point guard Charlie Osceola and 
sharp- shooting guard Ethan Cypress were 
among the offensive standouts for IFire. 
Boromei said Charlie scored about 27 points 
in one game and Ethan was consistently 
notching 20-plus point games. 

Boromei said the team was confident 
it would win the final, but lost some steam 
toward the end. 

“We were sure we were going to win,” 
he said. “We were up by 10 until the last six 
minutes, then the boys lost their energy. It 
would have been nice to win it, but the boys 
had fun.” 



Photo courtesy Ak-Chin Runner 

1 Fire’s defense proves to be tough to penetrate at the NABI tournament in Arizona. 



Photo courtesy Ak-Chin Runner 


The IFire team, which featured mostly players from the Seminole and Miccousukee Tribes, pose with the runner-up trophy after finishing second in the 
Silver Division at NABI on July 1 at Maricopa High School in Maricopa, Arizona. 



Photo courtesy Ak-Chin Runner 

Ethan Cypress handles the ball during the NABI tournament in Arizona. 




Successful start for new 
softball tournament 


Maggie Osceola gets ready to belt the ball during the Firecracker Softball Tournament in Brighton. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 


BRIGHTON — Rain turned out to be the 
only sour note for what organizers deemed an 
otherwise successful debut of the Firecracker 
Softball Tournament. 

Dozens of players vied for the first title 
July 16 at Ollie Jones Memorial Park in 
Brighton. Since the tournament was cut short 
due to rain, co-champions were declared. 
Got Wheels and Yuck Ducks shared the top 
honors. 

“We were very glad with the turnout, 
especially since it was our first tournament,” 
said Billie Tiger, one of the organizers. 

The tournament was hosted by 
Seminoles in Recovery. 

“Being a part of Seminoles in Recovery, 
we were happy to raise a lot of money to 
go towards our Florida Native American 
Convention held in March,” Tiger said. 

Stephanie Rodriguez 

Naha Jumper delivers a pitch during the 

Firecracker Softball Tournament on July 16 in 

Brighton. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Above, teams show good sportsmanship as they line up for handshakes after a game at the Firecracker 
Softball Tournament on July 16 in Brighton. Below, all proceeds collected from the tournament’s food 
stand went to the Seminoles in Recovery program. 
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EIRA comes to Brighton for Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo 


STAFF REPORT 


BRIGHTON — The Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association series made a stop at Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton on July 2 for 
the Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo. 

Josiah was posthumously inducted into 
the Indian National Finals Rodeo Hall of 
Fame in 2012. His Hall of Fame biography 
highlights Josiah’s accomplishments, 
including being an all around cowboy winner 
several times, a steer wrestling champion in 
the Florida Cowboy Association and a co- 
founder of the Southeastern Indian Rodeo 
Association, which later became the EIRA. 

The EIRA is scheduled to return to Fred 
Smith Rodeo Arena for its regional finals 
Sept. 16-17. 

Here are results of the top performers 
from the Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo: 

Saddle Bronc Riding - T.O. Yazzie 
Calf Roping 

1st: Blevyns Jumper 
2nd: Justin Gopher Sr. 

3rd: Happy Jumper 

Team Roping 

1st: Justin Gopher Sr./Naha Jumper 

2nd: Connor Osbom/Ed Harry 

3rd: Blevyns Jumper/Naha Jumper 

4th: Justin Gopher Sr./Hilliard Gopher 

Lady’s Barrel Racing 

1 st: Loretta Peterson 

2nd: Ashley Parks 

3rd: Kalgary Johns 

4th: Brenda Youngblood 

INFR Jr. Breakaway Roping 

1 st: Cisco Rodriguez 

INFR Jr. Barrel Racing 

1st: Jacee Jumper 

2nd: Budha Jumper 

3rd: Jaylee Wilcox 

INFR Sr. Breakaway Roping 

1st: Ed Harry 

INFR Sr. Team Roping 

1st: Jeff Johns and Ed Harry 



Keith Lovejoy, Keith Lovejoy Photography 


Jacee Jumper, of Brighton, guides her horse around a barrel during junior barrel! racing July 2 at Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. Jacee finished in first place. 



Keith Lovejoy, Keith Lovejoy Photography 


Justin Gopher Sr., of Brighton, delivers the early lasso in a team roping event with Naha Jumper at the 
Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo on July 2. The duo won the event. 



Keith Lovejoy, Keith Lovejoy Photography 

EIRA Senior Rodeo Queen Randee Osceola, of Immokalee, rides her horse through a clean turn in lady’s 
barrel racing. 



Keith Lovejoy, Keith Lovejoy Photography 

While Big Cypress’s Josh Jumper ropes the steer’s head, teammate Connor Osborn gets ready to rope the feet during team roping at the Josiah Johns 
Memorial Rodeo on July 2 in Brighton. 



Keith Lovejoy, Keith Lovejoy Photography 

Above, Kalgary Johns, of 
Brighton, gets the attention of 
spectators while competing in 
lady’s barrel racing. At right, 
Loretta Peterson, of Brighton, 
and her horse make a tight turn 
on their way to winning lady’s 
barrel racing. 
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Tug-of-war champions 



Kevin Johnson 


Clint Bowers, left, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, center, and Bobby Yates pull their team to vic- 
tory in the men’s tug-of-war championship match at the Brighton 4th of July celebration July 4. The 
team went undefeated, including a win against Preston Baker, Vernon Baker and Justin Gopher Sr. in 
the final. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jaryaca Baker, front, leads her team to victory in the women’s tug-of-war championship match at the 
Brighton 4th of July celebration. Jaryaca’s teammates included Brittany Macias and Clarissa Urbina. 


Sammy Micco Sanchez earns 
All-American honor for second straight year 



Contributed photo 

Sammy Micco Sanchez, 16, wears the runner-up medal and holds the All-American honor he earned 
in April at the Brute Nationals wrestling championships in Missouri. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Next summer 
Sammy Micco Sanchez plans to return to 
Canada as a defending champion in the Native 
American Indigenous Games. But before he 
hits the mats in Toronto, Sammy has plenty 
of other athletic endeavors that will keep him 
busy, notably his junior seasons in football 
and wrestling at Fort Gibson High School in 
Oklahoma. 

It’s been an active offseason, too, for 
Sammy. After he helped Fort Gibson finish 
runner-up as a team in Oklahoma’s state 
duals and he placed as an individual at states, 
Sammy hit the road for wrestling tournaments 
in Missouri and Virginia. 

In April, Sammy finished second at 
Brute Nationals wrestling championships 
and earned another All-American wrestling 
honor. 

“Two years in a row he’s an All- 
American, which is pretty special,” Sammy 
Johnson said. 

As Fort Gibson’s head wrestling coach 
and assistant football coach, Johnson has 
witnessed first-hand how much Sammy has 
moved up the charts. 

“He’s improving every time he steps on 
the football field and on the wrestling mat,” 
Johnson said. “Wrestling-wise, for starting as 
late as he did and doing the things he’s doing, 
he’s doing an amazing job. On the defensive 
side [in football], he’s doing special things.” 

So special, in fact, that Sammy was 
invited to attend Oklahoma State University’s 
mini-football camp for high school juniors 
and seniors in late July. The camp in Norman 
is led by OSU head coach Mike Gundy. 

While Sammy has started to earn more 
recognition and accolades in his sports, he’s 
making sure he remains grounded. He said 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes has 
become a bigger part of his life. 

“I’m working on my FCA thing, trying 
to give more glory to God,” he said. “I went 
to FCA camp this year and I realized that I 
loved it and it’s fun to be part of it. That’s 
something I really enjoy doing.” 

Sammy also enjoys winning, which he 
did a lot of during his trip to Independence, 
Missouri for Brute. He won a handful of 
matches - mostly by pins - before losing to a 
fellow Oklahoma high school wrestler in the 
final. 

“It didn’t go my way in the final match. 
I thought I had points I should have scored, 
but they didn’t give it to me,” Sammy said. 

In Virginia, Sammy was seeded No. 4 
at the NHSCA tournament. He reached the 
quarterfinals and held a big lead but lost late 
in the match, an experience he said he will 


learn from and apply to his future matches. 

At 16, Sammy is 6-foot. His weight 
fluctuates with his sports seasons. Heavier 
for football, lighter for wrestling. 

“For a little while, I was losing weight 
and I didn’t know why. I went from like 
210 to 185,” Sammy said while visiting 


the Hollywood Reservation with his family 
during the Fourth of July holiday. “My coach 
told me I need to get back up. I think I’m at a 
solid 195, 199 now. Hopefully I will get back 
up to 210 for football.” 

Fort Gibson’s football team is slated to 
start practicing in mid- August. 


Brighton’s Big Ball Tournament 




Kevin Johnson 

Ramone Baker slides safely into second base as second baseman Boggie Jumper receives a throw from the outfield during the Big Ball Tournament on 
July 1 in Brighton. 


Kevin Johnson 

Third baseman Jesse Urbina fires a throw to first during the Big Ball Tournament on July 1 in Brighton. 



Contribued photo 

The Big Ball Tournament champions gather on a muddy field after winning the title at Ollie Jones Memorial Park in Brighton. 
From left, Brandon Gabbard, Jovanny Torres, Mallorie Thomas, Jessie Osceola, Brooke Osceola, Danny Bonilla, Louvella Yates, 
Marc Macias, Brittany Macias, Yo Osceola, Carla Rodriguez, Lalo Rodriguez, Christian Crews, and Trisha Osceola. The softball 
tournament was part of Brighton’s 4th of July celebration which also featured basketball and fishing tournaments leading up to 
the big celebration on July 4. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• INeck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg & Arm P ai n 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PRO'S, 

POS, Medicare, Auto insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 


Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


free spinal exam 

Gf CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


954 . 432.5006 


(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


DC WW AW OTKA PEfte&tt AE8*0*&BILE f M niii Ha CHT TG RE mi TO OT. CWCEt MYMEW. W BE flEM»BS£[> FOft PAYMENT M* ODCN SERVICE. UiiliiA'nCil. 
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+ NAYO 

From page 1C 

his daughter Ava Nunez. Another daughter, 
Jillian Rodriguez, played for the 13-15 girls and 
a granddaughter, Jaylynn Rodriguez, played for 
the 7-8 coach pitch softball team. Ava and Jillian 
produced some of the top pitching performances as 
top pitchers for their teams. 

The 11 -12s, which featured a blend of players 
from Immokalee and Brighton, earned a couple of 
wins before being knocked out. 

“They’ve done well,” Armando said. “Three or 
four of them have played with us on our travel team. 
We’re all from different towns. The other half is 
from Brighton. I’ve only met them in the last week.” 

It didn’t take long before the players who didn’t 
know each other became friends. 

“They’re having fun. They’re friends now. 
They all want to go movies and do things together,” 


Armando said. 

Hollywood tops Brighton 

Hollywood and Brighton youngsters faced each 
other in the coach-pitch 7-8 division. Hollywood 
earned bragging rights with an explosive offense 
that outlasted Brighton, 20-9, in a losers’ bracket 
slugfest July 22. 

Kayden Warrior did his part to keep Brighton 
close early. Kayden belted a high fastball for a 
2-run home run, but Hollywood, led by Sylas Billie, 
responded. Sylas displayed plenty of speed as he 
raced around the bases for a 3 -run home run that 
gave Hollywood a 9-2 lead 

Alex Rodriguez showed opposite field power by 
drilling a 2-run triple to right field. 

Alex and Sylas also combined for outstanding 
defense, including one play in which Alex made a 
tough stop at third base and fired a long throw across 
the diamond to Sylas, whose long stretch got the out. 



Kevin Johnson 

Ozzy Osceola, left, congratulates Lucas Osceola after Lucas brought home a run with a sac fly in a 13-15 baseball game 
at the NAYO tournament July 23. 
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Parking 


0 $am Rories 7 ^ rail 
dedication ck Celebration 

Join ns for the unveiling of the Sam Jones Trail 
permanent bronze marker in Devil's Garden, 
followed by o celebration at the Ah-Tah-ThhKi Museum 1 

August 14 

I pm - I’mdling Ceremony in Devil's Qirdcn 
Presentation by Chairman James E. Billie 


2-4 pm - Rfcepimn at ihe Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Guest Speakers, Live Music, Native Food, Sl More! 
See the Museum's Struggle for Survival Exhibit 
Weapons and Martial Arts Demonstrations 
Historic Maps and Trails Displays 


Loeatimi iiflhe L'livciliiig ( cmnnnv 

On CK 833, a quarter mile smith of the 
intersection oft'R 832 and CR S3 3 
In the Devil 's Garden area nest to the Old Foresiry Tower 
Parking will be marked and directed by staff 


For more information, contact Tiffany Cochran 
(363)933-6549 ext. 12275 


AH-TAH-THl- K1 


14725 West Boundary Rond, Cle vision. FL 13440 
www.SLorshpo.com * w'ww. ahtahitiiki.com * 1 13 
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833 


Old Forestry Tower 


Announcements # 

Tampa’s Council Oak earns Award of Excellence 



Photo courtesy Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 

For the ninth consecutive year, Council Oak Steaks & Seafood in Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa has been awarded 
the prestigious Award of Excellence by Wine Spectator Magazine for its impressive menu of 278 fine wines and staff trained in 
all of the exacting nuances of proper wine service. 


FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

016293 

2005 

HONDA ATV 

TRX650FA5 

N/A 

Poor 

$1,183.00 

216485 

2003 

FORD SEDAN 

CROWN VICTORIA 

174,121 

Fair 

$720.00 

202716 

N/A 

BUSH HOG ROTARY CUTTER 

BH 3715 15’ FLEX WING 

N/A 

Good 

$3,609.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 



Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 


Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 


Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 


we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 


I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-441 4; cell: (954) 31 7-81 1 0; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


THRIFT ARELLAS 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday- Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 
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Kids benefit from 
equine therapy 
COMMUNITY ♦ 6A 


Students head back 

Brighton girls compete HEP^H| 

to school 

in softball world series 

EDUCATION * IB 
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Hard Rock, Dolphins sign stadium deal 

Super Bowl, Orange Bowl, international soccer will be played at Hard Rock Stadium 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminole Tribe leaders and Miami Dolphins players gather Aug. 17 during a ceremony to announce that the NFL team’s stadium would be named Hard Rock Stadium. From left, Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola, safety Reshad Jones, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, wide receiver Jarvis Landry, President Mitchell Cypress, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., and defensive tackle Ndamukong 
Sub. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

MIAMI GARDENS — For nearly 
two decades, Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola has been a loyal season ticket 
holder of the Miami Dolphins. He has seen 
the team’s stadium go through a handful of 
name changes, but one potential name had 
always stood out in his mind. 

“We always joked around that wouldn’t 
it be cool if that was Hard Rock Stadium,” he 
said. “When the Tribe acquired Hard Rock, 
we started saying that a long time ago, not 
thinking that would ever become a reality.” 

On Aug. 17, it became a reality when 
the Dolphins and Hard Rock International 
announced the stadium’s new name: Hard 
Rock Stadium. 

The 18-year naming agreement came 
with a glitzy news conference at the newly 
renovated stadium in Miami Gardens. Guests 
included Seminole Tribe leaders, current and 
former Dolphin stars, such as Hall of Famer 
Dan Marino, officials from the team and the 
stadium’s other main tenant - the University 
of Miami football program - as well as an 
appearance from Miami native performing 
artist Pitbull and a videotaped message from 
soccer great Pele, who relayed his support 
for upcoming international soccer games at 
Hard Rock Stadium. 

Hard Rock’s name will now be 
associated with Dolphins and Hurricanes 
games, college football playoffs via the 
Capital One Orange Bowl, soccer matches, 
concerts and an upcoming Super Bowl. 

“This really puts the Tribe out there,” 
Councilman Osceola said. “One of the things 
we talked about was how much exposure 
the stadium gets. The fact that the Super 
Bowl is going to be here in 2020 with over a 
billion viewers and to have Hard Rock here 
and everybody knows the Seminole Tribe is 
behind Hard Rock, it does amazing things 
for our Tribe, not only in the community but 
throughout Indian Country.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola has fond memories of attending 
games in the stadium. He reminisced about 
watching Florida defeat Oklahoma in college 
football’s national championship game in 
2009 and seeing Hall of Famer Jerry Rice 
face the Dolphins. 

“It’s very exciting. It’s a great 
opportunity for our brand name and the 
Dolphins,” he said. “It’s a great organization. 


The two together is going to be something 
positive.” 

In addition to Councilmen Chris 
Osceola and Cicero Osceola, the Tribe was 
represented in the ceremony by President 
Mitchell Cypress, Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Hard Rock 
International Chairman Jim Allen. 

“This deal is not only a naming rights 
program, but it is designed to be a true 
partnership between two companies dedicated 
to providing world class entertainment on a 
global level,” Allen said. 

“To be a good brand, you have to be 


around great brands, so to be around Hard 
Rock, Miami Dolphins and a Miami boy, 
man it looks like we’re moving in the right 
direction,” Pitbull said during the news 
conference. 

The soccer aspect includes the stadium 
hosting Brazil national men’s team matches 
and the return of Real Madrid for the 
International Champions Cup in 2017. 

In a nod to the Hard Rock name, the 
conclusion of the ceremony featured 25 of 
the guests on a stage in an end zone where 
they simultaneously smashed guitars over 
other guitars. Pitbull joined Allen, President 


Cypress and Dolphins wide receiver Jarvis 
Landry in the center of the stage while four 
new giant high definition video screens - 50 
feet tall, 112 feet long - splashed the Hard 
Rock Stadium logo in each corner of the 
stadium that is now covered by a canopy 
thanks to the team’s $500 million renovation 
project. 

Hard Rock logos are slated to be placed 
on top of the canopy, so airline passengers as 
well as a worldwide audience for the 2020 
Super Bowl will see the name prominently 
displayed. As for inside the stadium, the 
partnership between a team that plays a rock 


‘em, sock ‘em sport and a company with a 
rock ‘n’ roll identity will make its debut Sept. 
1 in the Dolphins preseason game against 
Tennessee. The regular season home opener 
is Sept. 25 against Cleveland. 

“I think the players are excited about it,” 
Councilman Chris Osceola said. “I talked to 
a few of the guys and they’re super stoked 
about it. Everybody is really excited. It’s 
going to be a lot of excitement and a lot of 
energy to the stadium.” 


♦ See STADIUM PHOTOS on page 4A 


Cattle owners ship 
4,000 calves in July 


Sam Jones Trail 
sign unveiled 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Tribal cattle owners sold 4,000 calves 
and sent them to new pastures July 11-22 
during the annual calf shipping in Brighton 
and Big Cypress. The calves will spend 
a few months in feedlots before going to 
auction in April. 


It took 40 truckloads to transport the 
animals to points north and west. During 
the 1 1 -day event, semitrailers departed filled 
with about 100 head at a time. Destinations 
included Zellwood and Okeechobee in 
Florida and pastures and feedlots in Georgia, 
Kansas, and Texas. 

Natural Resource Director Alex Johns 


coordinated the massive event, where each 
of the 67 cattle owners delivered calves and 
hoped they were all heavy enough to sell. 
To find out, calves were herded into the 
scale house, where each was weighed and 
sorted into pens filled with others of similar 
size. Cattle prod in hand, Johns stood like a 
maestro overlooking the maze of pens and 
directed each calf onto the scale. 

“For the past two years, the calves have 
increased in size,” Johns said. “We’ve had 
good weather and good management.” 

All the Tribe’s cattle have ear tags 
equipped with a data-filled computer chip 
which makes it easier to track individual 
animals. Sheri Holmes, natural resources 
office manager, monitored each calf as it 
entered the scale and added its weight to the 
computer. 

The calves, which were about seven 
and a half months old, averaged about 540 
pounds, 30 pounds more than last year. Johns 
attributed the weight gain to the weather; 
less water means more nutrients in the grass. 
The calves’ diet consists of about 99 percent 
grass. Supplements are given to ensure they 
get enough minerals. Johns said this has 
been a good year with an adequate amount 
of rain, but not too much to dilute the quality 
of the grass. 

Like all the cattle owners, Moses Jumper 
Jr. and Naha Jumper rounded up cattle from 
their pastures, separated the calves, loaded 
them into a cattle trailer, and drove them to 

♦ See CALF SHIPPING on page 5A 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

DEVIL’S GARDEN — A white hot sun 
stirred humidity from the swamp. The breeze 
that left here a couple months ago was still on 
vacation. A blanket of air hovered just inches 
over the hot asphalt stretching between State 
Road 80 and the Big Cypress Reservation. 
Birds weren’t flying, panthers were holed up 
in palmetto patches and the alligators were 
just eyes and snouts in the canals. Feels like, 
the radio said, 120 degrees. ‘Just another 
day in the Devil’s Garden,’ people kept 
complaining. 

Not quite. 

For on Aug. 13, a new historical sign 
was unveiled just south of the old Forestry 
fire tower where County Road 833 passes 
through this area. A hundred people leaned 
forward to read the inscription: Sam Jones 
Trail. A dream of Chairman James E. Billie, 
who remembered traveling this road when 
he was a young child. CR 833 was named 
after Sam Jones (aka Abiaki), the powerful 
medicine man and warrior who led Florida’s 
last band of Seminole and Miccosukee via 
ambush and stealth, to hiding places up and 
down this Trail where frustrated soldiers 
could never find them and eventually gave 
up. 

These were the unconquered Seminoles, 
ancestors of Florida’s native Indians of today. 

Chairman Billie carried a big smile on a 
day when Sam Jones was the chief topic of 
discussion. 


“I’ve been up and down this road, flown 
over it in planes and helicopters hundreds 
of times and I always thought it should be 
named after Sam Jones,” he said. “This is 
why we are all still here in Florida today.” 

A crowd gathered beneath tents in a 
Hendry County area near Alico Inc.’s ranch 
entrance on CR 833. 

Chairman Billie’s brief remarks (see 
editorial on page 2) described his boyhood 
experiences on the Trail when it was just a 
dirt road, and his theory on why Sam Jones 
and his accomplishments never received the 
notoriety of other Seminole leaders, such as 
Osceola. 

Chairman Billie made a point to 
praise longtime friend and retired Florida 
Department of Transportation official Jerry 
Lawrence Bullard, of White Springs, for 
his help in getting Sam Jones Trail through 
the state government bureaucracy. Bullard, 
running for the District 1 0 State House, was 
unable to attend due to his commitment to 
campaign events that day. 

Bullard acted as the project’s liaison. He 
worked closely with a team of Tribal staffers 
from the Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
(THPO), the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
Seminole Communications to acquire the 
necessary permits and permissions that made 
this historic day happen. The Hendry County 
Commission also provided cooperation and 
support, unanimously confirming the name. 
THPO data analyst Juan Cancel’s expert 
maps, however, removed any doubt. Cancel 
overlaid aerial photographs of today’s CR 
833 atop aerials of the same area taken before 

+ See SAM JONES on page 9A 



Naha Jumper helps to sort cows from calves at the pens in the Jumper Big Cypress pasture July 19. 
The calves were shipped out during the annual calf shipping operation July 19. 
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Editorials 


Goin’ down 
road feeling 


• James E. Billie 

I ’ve been travelling down this road 
since about 1946 or ‘48. I’ve been 
seeing this road basically all my 
life. I’m 72 now, so it must’ve been before 

1950 that I 
first saw that 
dirt road. 
Back in 
those days, 
it didn’t 
look like it 
does today. 
You can see 
the ditches 
alongside 
where they 
had dug up 
that dirt - it 
was sort of a 
brown rich- 
looking dirt. Now that I think about it, that 
really was a rich soil. 

The way we had to travel on it is we 
kept boards with us, in case the vehicle got 
stuck. We’d stick the board underneath the 
tire, push it on, and off, and then take off ... 
all the way from the reservation to Highway 
80 and back. 

Back in those days it was exciting. I 
was only about 4 or 5 years old, and every 
time a car got stuck I thought, “Oh boy, I 
get to see this new excitement: getting the 
car out!” It was an art as to how you pull the 
car out, because sometimes you have to find 
a log or something to lift up the tire, and put 
the board up underneath. It came in handy 
later in Vietnam. When our jeep got stuck, 
we’d do the same thing. Today it still comes 
in handy. 

Anyway, people would ask me. “Where 
were you bom?” I’d tell ‘em, “Over in Fort 
Lauderdale.” They’d say, “I thought you 
were from here.” 

“No, I was born in that chimpanzee 
farm over on Highway U.S. 1.” 

“Wait a minute. Are you joking?” 
they’d say. 

“No, I was 
bom in that zoo 
they had over 
there.” From the 
Chimp Farm we 
came on over to 
here. I was raised 
just about all 
over the place: 
along Highway 
41, right here, 

Big Cypress, all 
over. 

Anyway, I 
remember when 
I first heard the 
words Devil’s 
Garden, the 
person I was 
standing with 
was my clan 
uncle, Morgan 
Smith. He 
was a Creek 
Seminole from 
the Brighton 
Reservation. 

How he wound 
up down here 
I don’t know, but I understand that he was 
driving some cattle from Wauchula to Big 
Cypress. 

Anyway, we were riding on this 
road one day and I said, “Why do we call 
this area Devil’s Garden?” He gave me 
some made up thing that there used to be a 
guy by the name of Willie Frank. He said, 
“Somewhere down this road, maybe a little 
bit further up, is Tom Hall and Ray Hall’s 
camp.” There’s a cow pen I think is still 
there. Their camp was just on the other side 
of that route that cuts across to 846. We were 
right about there when I asked that question. 

Morgan says, “Right out here in that 
little slough there it was dark, and there 
was something that when we were driving 
by once, we saw these eyes bopping up and 
down, and Willie Frank stabbed one of them, 
but they disappeared. 

Morgan said, ‘It’s the devil.’” 

I said, “My goodness!” 

I was kind of scared and I would never 


try to wander off too far in this general area. 
Then years later, I’m talking about many 
years later, I’m talking about 1970. Early 
‘70s. I started reading some books — yes 
I can read! I started reading some history 
books and this name kept popping up: Sam 
Jones. Abiaki. I didn’t know Abiaki yet, but 
it was the name Sam Jones. This military 
man had written some documents in there 
that proved this man had been in this general 
vicinity. 

They tried to capture the Indians around 
here because this was a nice, fertile land with 
a bunch of hammocks. If you’re flying in 
the air or something and you looking down, 
you’ll see different hammocks all over the 
place. When it dried up, the Seminoles would 
make little farms on different hammocks and 
there were little gardens. 

When I read that, they said there were 
different forts for soldiers all over the place, 
like Fort Denaud, I think, somewhere around 
LaBelle area, another one, Fort Shackleford, 
right in Big Cypress. Fort Drum, Fort Myers, 
Fort Pierce, Fort Lauderdale. The minute 
they got set up, they would triangulate and 
try to capture all these Indians. 

And Sam Jones was the prize Indian 
they wanted to capture. 

Anyway, the military came south from 
LaBelle, pushing through to here, and they 
came upon a garden and the tools were still 
there. It looked like they had just left. From 
that point on, I guess ol’ Sam evaded the 
military so much that they started calling 
him ol’ rascal, or that ol’ devil. “He must 
be the devil because there’s no way he can 
escape us, even though we come upon him 
like this.” 

So they started giving him the nickname, 
The Devil. 

One particular story from the way I 
can visualize it, is they came upon another 
garden and he escaped them again. The 
whole building disappeared. They used to 
have canoes laying, I guess there was a little 
more water here back in those days, and they 
just disappeared into the swamp. 


When they came to that garden, “This 
must be The Devil’s garden and he escaped 
us again. They tried to chase him down but 
they could never find him. From that point 
on, the story or that word got stuck: The 
Devil’s Garden. It’s still a very fertile area, 
so to this day, there are farms and ranches all 
over here. I don’t know who, but I thought I 
saw some marijuana plants going over here 
somewhere. Maybe it was hemp growing ... 

This is a very nice area, so from that 
day forth it became known as The Devil’s 
Garden, and today we stand here thinking 
about who started this stuff. 

Now, the part that I don’t know, Bobby 
Henry was just asking me, how did he get 
the name Sam Jones? I have no idea. Maybe 
Patsy will have the answer to that. Let me 
back up just a second. The reason why the 
Seminoles never really said anything about 
him until I brought it up in the 1970s is 
because when somebody dies that has some 
great stature about him, something good 


that 

Sam 

about him, warrior or whatever, when he 
dies, you don’t know if his spirit will come 
back in a mean manner or a good manner. 
Just like that “Pet Cemetery.” Have you ever 
seen that movie? Somebody dies and they 
come back meaner than hell? Well, they 
don’t know if it’s kind of like that, so you 
never mention that name again. 

To this day, for the ones that know, we 
generally do not mention the name when 
somebody passes away. If James Billie died 
over there, and there’s my son standing 
there, someone might say “You all remember 
Micco’s dad?” You would say it in a different 
matter, but you never say James Billie. If it 
was me, I will come back and haunt you! 

It never came across the Seminoles’ 
tongues again from the day he died till 1973. 
I don’t know if I brought a curse back or 
something good back. I’m kind of glad we 
brought it back so everyone could know who 
he was; he was a great leader. 

Anyway, it was those types of 
superstitions or whatever it is that we have 
in our culture that held his name at bay until 
I was reading that history book somebody 
wrote, and that’s how he came forth today. I 
don’t feel embarrassed about it, I’m glad to 
know that Sam Jones is still here. 

When I was about 12 years old on the 
Big Cypress Reservation, tourists would 
come by and sometimes I’d be alongside the 
road with a fishing pole, and they would stop 
by and ask me, “Hey young man, do you 
know this spot,” and they would show me 
some old Florida map, and in red it would 
say Sam Jones’ Old Town. The people 
from Big Cypress would say, “Right off the 
reservation there used to be a bunch of pine 
trees.” They would say, “That’s where some 
man used to live that the white people are 
talking about.” 

I just took it for granted. That’s the only 
way I knew about Sam Jones’ Old Town. I 
never really knew where he was buried or 
anything, because, naturally, I wouldn’t have 
known. Later on, somebody put a bunch of 
orange groves over there, wiped out that 

whole camp, so 
now it’s a grove 
of orange trees. 

Somebody 
called me in 
the middle of 
the night one 
day. It seems 
like people are 
always calling 
me in the middle 
of the night. He 
says, “We found 
some bones over 
here. You want 
to come check 
it out?” I said, 
“I’ve been down 
that road before 
with the Tampa 
Reservation. 
Somebody in 
the middle of 
the night told 
me they were 
digging into our 
graves.” I used 
that and we 
got the Tampa 
Reservation. But 
this time I said, 
“No, I think I’ll let it slide.” I wish to hell 
that I had said, “Let me go look at it.” It 
could’ve been Sam Jones’ burial ground for 
all I know. 

Right off on the McDaniels Old Ranch, 
there is a marker there that says Sam Jones’ 
grave, and I think we just got that piece of 
paper today. 

Anyway, today, for me, is historic. I’m 
glad I was a half instigator of it. Now you 
know the story of who The Devil was. And 
how Sam Jones got his nicknames, right here 
along Sam Jones Trail in this area known as 
Devil’s Garden. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. Taken from his 
remarks at the commemoration ceremony of 
the Sam Jones Trail, Aug. 14, 2016 




Sam Jones: 
Our war hero 


• Mitchell Cypress 


hero. We’re so excited to have everyone here 
on this day we honor him. 

I don’t know what Donald Trump thinks 
about it but we honor our Sam Jones. 

He’s one of our leaders that brought us 
here. We’re so glad you’re here with us, en- 
joying it with us today. I’m happy to be a part 
of it. 

Thanks for giving me the chance to say 
a few words. 


Mitchell Cypress is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. Taken from 
his remarks given at commeration ceremony 
of the Sam Jones Trail, Aug. 14, 2016. 


Carrying the fire 



T oday’s ceremony honors our war 
hero. 

You know, every year you 
hear people in this country talk about their 
heroes. Now, none of the Indians got a John 

Wayne, or 
Custer and 
all that stuff. 
We’ve got 
our own he- 
roes. Ours is 
Sam Jones, 
I’ll be hon- 
est, that’s 
our hero. 
The war 


• Patsy West 

A moving moment in the Olympic 
Games has always been the 
carrying of the Olympic flame. In 
the recent Games, that torch was laboriously 
carried with great reverence and cheering 
crowds, watched by millions on TV and 
electronic devices, as the flame reverently 
was brought all the way from Greece to Rio. 
Then, the entire host country of Brazil, over 
300 cities and in all 27 states, was included 
in the route without letting the flame go out, 
a seemingly marathon endeavor. 

For the Southeastern Indians, a 
settlement’s fire was also sacred. The Corn 
Dance of course was the catalyst, as a new fire 
was kindled at the New Year’s ceremonies in 
May- June, a tradition that remains today. But 
did you know that in Sam Jones’ day, when 
a town moved to a new location, live coals 
from the old settlement’s fire were taken 
along to start a new fire to keep ceremonial 
continuity? 

This tradition was made graphically 
poignant during the United States’ Indian 
Removal program in the first half of the 
19th century. The Tribes outside of Florida, 
beaten in war like the Creeks or rounded 
up peaceably, left their ancestral homes to 
be routed over the Trail of Tears to a new 
home west of the Mississippi. Imagine them 
carrying their fire all the way from Georgia 
or Alabama to Oklahoma, a distance of well 
over 900 miles, during the horrific trials 
of emotion, weather, and other hardships 
witnessed in this mass relocation of tribal 
peoples. 

In his dissertation presented to Auburn 
University faculty in 2009, Christopher D. 
Haveman reported that during the forced 
removal over the Trail of Tears to the 
reservation west of the Mississippi, “Great 
care and ceremony accompanied the removal 
of the town fire and the re-consecration of 
new ground.” This knowledge opens up a 
whole new chapter of awareness in traditional 
leave taking, concerning the hearth-fires of 
the town, and the strength of the consecrated 
council ground. 

According to Haveman’s sourcing of 
the Indian Pioneer History Collection of 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA) 
Project, he located data collected from Creek 
descendant Mose Wiley, Nov. 22, 1937 in 
Oklahoma, “...the [Alabama] town of Fish 
Pond chose two men to care for the town fire 
prior to removal. Before their detachments 
commenced their march west, each man took 
a burning piece of wood from the town’s 
fire and they were responsible for keeping 
it burning until they consecrated their new 
square ground in the west.” Special social 
and food restrictions accompanied the honor 
of caring for the sacred town fire, while: 
“The Fish Pond embers were used to start a 
camp fire each night the party stopped. When 
camp was broken in the morning and their 
travels resumed, two more pieces of burning 
wood were taken by the two men and carried 
with them. This process was repeated until 
they re-lit their town fire in present-day 
Oklahoma.” 

Did this tradition of “carrying the fire” 
continue with the Florida Indians in their 
fierce resistance movement against such 
relocation during the Seminole War(s) 
(1817-1858)? 

It is probable that the fulfillment of 
this tradition would have been attempted 


whenever feasible, though I have not located 
any Florida War period reference to this 
tradition. However, we might assume that 
at least some of the Florida Indian detainees 
or prisoners who boarded ships on the long 
maritime journey to Indian Territory from 
Florida could have indeed managed to take 
coals from their last Florida fire with them. 
And, the possibility then equally exists that 
at least some of the Florida fires might have 
made it all the way to the reservation in 
Indian Territory. 

We do know that the tradition of 
“carrying the fire” was indeed retained by 
the Mikasuki-speakers, the i:laponathli\ in 
the latter 19th and early 20th centuries (and 
doubtless the Creeks as well). Travelling 
from their Everglades camps to temporary 
camps near towns or on seasonal hunting and 
gathering trips by canoe, live coals from the 
home fire journeyed with the families. 

Years ago, while locating specimens 
of dugout canoes for a contemplated 
project with Smithsonian Curator of 
North American Ethnography William C. 
Sturtevant, I examined a number of antique 
cypress canoes that resided in museum 
collections that had been made by i:laponki:. 
Some of them showed small areas of 
centralized charring, which was definitely 
not associated with their initial manufacture. 
This led me to believe that the charring was 
from “carrying live coals” for a fire, which 
was confirmed in the writings of Mary Barr 
Munroe, a writer and activist and her noted 
author husband Kirk Munroe from Coconut 
Grove, Florida. Mary wrote in 1909 that 
the Mikasuki-speakers with whom she was 
closely acquainted carried “a brand from the 
old fire” with them as they arrived by canoe 
from their Everglades camps. 

The documented records that discussed 
the cultural phenomena of “carrying the fire” 
from Alabama to the Oklahoma Reservation 
are to be found in the collected oral history 
interviews of the WPA Project, Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The WPA was created 
by the U.S. government during the Great 
Depression to give employment to millions 
of unemployed people under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal program. 
Between 1935-1943, the WPA sent workers 
to various Indian reservations in Oklahoma 
to gather this valuable historic tribal data. 

The New Deal also specifically aided 
the “Florida Seminoles.” The WPA, Florida 
Writers’ Project, (University of Florida, 
and Department of Agriculture) produced 
an early publication on the Florida Indians: 
“The Seminole Indians in Florida.” And, 
another of Roosevelt’s New Deal Programs, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, established 
an “Indian Division” (CCC-ID) to hire 
tribal men to work on infrastructure projects 
across the nation. Here in Florida, the CCC- 
ID was focused on the newly acquired 
Brighton Reservation for the Creek- speaking 
Seminoles, which had been requested of 
the government by Sam Tommie and others 
in 1838. The New Deal also instituted the 
cattle program at Brighton, built Brighton’s 
Schoolhouse and Red Bam, and through the 
U.S. Indian Service, hired William and Edith 
Boehmer as the teacher and housekeeper. 

Ethnohistorian Patsy West is Director 
of the Seminole/Miccosukee Archive in Ft. 
Lauderdale and author of “ The Enduring 
Seminoles, A Seminole Legend ” (with Betty 
Mae Jumper) and “Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribes of Southern Florida. ” 
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Love the Everglades symposium 
focuses on conservation 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI — Seminole and Miccosukee 
citizens joined about 100 environmental 
activists and politicians to raise awareness 
for the problems facing the Everglades at the 



Beverly Bidney 

Miccosukee citizen Betty Osceola educates the 
participants at the Love the Everglades Summer 
Symposium Aug. 6 about the importance of water 
in the Everglades as emcee Houston Cypress 
listens from the stage behind her. 


third annual Love the Everglades Summer 
Symposium. The event at the Miccosukee 
Resort and Convention Center opened Aug. 
6 with an invocation by medicine man Bobby 
Henry, who grew up in the Everglades. 

“Water is the most important thing about 
the Everglades,” Henry said. “It comes from 
up north and it used to flow every year. You 
used to be able to drink it, but today you’re 
afraid of it.” 

Politicians at the symposium cited their 
efforts to restore the Everglades, ban fracking, 
and work for clean water. Topics covered by 
featured experts included pollution leaking 
from Florida Power & Light’s Turkey Point 
nuclear generating station into Biscayne Bay, 
the effort to save the Miami Pine Rocklands, 
solar energy, oil drilling in the Everglades, 
Lake Okeechobee’s discharges into the 
Caloosahatchee and St. Lucie estuaries, and 
restoring clean water flow into Florida Bay. 

Sam Tommie and Betty Osceola spoke 
about issues that could threaten the Seminole 
and Miccosukee way of life. 

Tommie recently filed a lawsuit to 
shut down monkey breeding facilities in 
Hendry County, which he says interfere with 
traditional cultural practices and violate the 
zoning code for agricultural use. One of the 
primate facilities is six miles west of the Big 
Cypress Reservation, just a few yards from 
the Big Cypress National Preserve, he said. 

In July, Hendry County won a lawsuit 
brought by landowners near the primate 
facilities who claimed the county violated the 
state’s Sunshine Law when they approved 
the facilities without public hearings. Circuit 
Court Judge James Sloan ruled the farm was 
no different than a cattle ranch, so it was a 
routine matter for county staff to proceed 
and had no obligation to inform the public. 
Tommie’s suit against the facilities claims 
they put sacred lands at risk. 


“We are warriors for the environment,” 
Tommie said. “If there is a hurricane, the 
monkeys can escape and start breeding in 
the wilderness. We came here years ago so 
we could live God’s dream and experience 
the paradise out here. I’m thankful to find 
friends who will stand up with us.” 

Tommie also gave an update on Hendry 
County’s plan to allow FPL to build an 
electrical generating facility on 3,127 
acres next to the Big Cypress reservation. 
The comprehensive land-use plan was 
changed in April, from agriculture to 
electrical generating facility on the county’s 
comprehensive future land-use map. The 
facility will be known as the Hendry Solar 
Energy Center. 

Miccosukee citizen Betty Osceola’s 
children call her a “professional protester,” 
a moniker she is proud to carry since she has 
spent a significant part of her life educating 
people on humanity’s connection to and 
dependence on the environment. Earlier 
this year, she walked 80 miles across the 
Everglades to raise awareness of the effort to 
protect and preserve it. Osceola believes the 
water is a living entity. 

“Water is life,” she said. “Since we were 
kids we were taught we are part of the natural 
world. When you connect with the elements, 
you can understand who you are. You are 
part of the water and it is part of you.” 

Osceola believes the decisions made 
that impact the water will impact everyone 
and by polluting the water, we are killing 
ourselves. The elders taught her that water 
flows south and branches out to the east and 
west. 

“We have amputated its flow,” she 
said. “The Creator meant for this to be a 
swampland; nature always tries to reclaim 
and heal itself but man keeps trying to cut 
and scar it.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Bobby Henry, of Tampa, greets Tim Canova, a candidate for the U.S. Congress, at the third annual Love 
the Everglades Summer Symposium. A medicine man, Henry opened the conference Aug. 6 with an 
invocation. 


After Osceola’s presentation, leaders of 
the Love the Everglades Movement honored 
her with an award recognizing her advocacy 
of the Everglades, coalition building between 
communities, and dynamic multimedia 
outreach that has inspired people of all 
ages. The award was made from a cypress 
tree that is being carved into a canoe in Fort 
Lauderdale by Pedro Zepeda. 

There is only one Everglades in the 
world. “The Everglades: River of Grass,” 


the 1947 book written by Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, helped attract attention to the need 
for conservation of the unique ecosystem. 
The symposium illustrated the need to 
continue the effort for conservation. 

“We want the earth to go on, so we 
keep fighting and promise God it will go 
on,” Henry said. “We have to keep working 
to save the earth for everyone; the animals, 
people, and water.” 


Women of Seminole Gaming meet in Immokalee 



Beverly Bidney 

Sally Tommie, owner of Redline Media Group, serves as the keynote speaker July 26 during a conference hosted by Women of Seminole Gaming on July 
26 at Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Women of Seminole 
Gaming, created in October by a group 
of Seminole Gaming senior executives 
to mentor, develop and educate gaming 
employees, held its first conference July 26 
at the Seminole Casino Hotel Immokalee. 

“Our goal is to help the growth and 
development of future leaders in Seminole 
Gaming through a mentoring network and 
education,” said Tracy Bradford, Seminole 
Gaming senior vice president of Purchasing. 
“We want women to know we appreciate 
them and want them to succeed and advance 
in the company.” 

Keynote speaker Sally Tommie kicked 
off the day by addressing the theme of the 
conference: empowerment. 

“I know each and every one of you here 
are the reason we are able to be as successful 
as we are,” said Tommie, owner of Redline 
Media Group. “You make that difference for 
our Tribe.” 

Tommie told the attendees she grew up 
in a Fort Pierce camp and as a child served 
as a translator for her mother, who spoke 
no English but still needed to navigate the 
federal government’s bureaucracy of food 
stamps and welfare payments. Although 
she didn’t know it until she was an adult, 
the skills Tommie learned as her mother’s 
translator was training for her future as a 
business leader. 

“Life allows us opportunities and 
experience,” she said. “If you are paying 
attention, you will understand what they 
mean and apply that knowledge to other 
places and situations.” 

Tommie urged everyone to take 
advantage of opportunities — like the 
Women of Seminole Gaming conference — 
to expand their horizons, learn, and evolve. 
She gave some practical advice before 
leaving the podium. 

“As women, we need to make our own 
priority a priority. Write a [career] blueprint 
and revisit it often. Have a winner’s 
mentality and change when necessary. Enjoy 


the harvest, but prepare for the famine. Be as 
loud as thunder and be your best self,” she 
said. 

With those words, the attendees 
adjourned to the educational sessions. 

To ensure the conference would be 
relevant to its participants, surveys were 
sent to members asking what topics would 
be helpful to them. The response was 
greater than the organizers anticipated. 
The subjects chosen were public speaking, 
personal branding and financial wellness. 
The sessions were led by gaming employees 
with expertise in those areas. Approximately 
1 00 employees representing every Seminole 
Gaming facility attended. 

“We couldn’t have anticipated the level 
of interest we got,” said JC Ayers, Tampa 
vice president of Human Resources. “This is 
what they wanted to learn.” 

A personal branding class focused on 
communication style, social media, business 
writing, and best practices. 

“We have to work for our next 
opportunity and promotion,” said Meaghan 
Ryan, Seminole Gaming director of Talent 
Acquisition. “When is your interview 
scheduled for your next job? Every day. You 
are constantly evolving and need to establish 
your brand.” 

An apt quote from Jeff Bezos, chief 
executive officer and founder of Amazon, 
was projected on a screen: “Your brand is 
what other people say about you when you 
are not in the room.” 

Ryan asked the participants what 
qualities they liked about their most 
accomplished colleagues. Responses 
included confident, hardworking, good 
listener, and responsible. Additionally, she 
asked what they think people are saying 
about them. 

“That is your brand,” she said. “Make 
sure you have an idea of how you are 
perceived. Your brand identifies you.” 

A public speaking class focused on 
anxiety, preparation, skills and practice. 
Moderator Matthew Faciana asked the group 
what makes a public speaker ineffective. 
Responses included distracting mannerisms, 


rattling change in their pocket, saying “um” 
and “uh” and not looking at the audience. 

Mark Twain once said, “There are two 
kinds of public speakers in the world; those 
that are nervous and those that are liars.” 

“Public speaking anxiety is very 
real,” said Faciana, Seminole Hard Rock 
Hollywood training manager. “Public 
speaking is the number one fear in our 
culture.” 

He said fear is caused by not being 
totally confident of the subject matter, feeling 
ill prepared and being afraid of ridicule and 
failure. 

A financial wellness session, led by 
Trevor Armstrong, Seminole Classic Casino 
vice president of Finance, focused on 
personal budgets and how to read a profit 


and loss statement. He defined risk versus 
reward when investing; the more the return, 
the higher the risk. 

“The top concern of financial planners’ 
clients is outliving their savings,” Armstrong 
said. “They fear running out of money more 
than they fear death.” 

He advised saving in a tax deferred 
40 IK, which is matched by their employers. 
Armstrong suggested that every time they 
get a raise, take a portion of it and invest it. 

“The facilitators did a great job of 
giving tips and skills,” said Summer Raygor, 
Immokalee Casino director of Marketing. 
“We are meeting new people and sharing 
ideas. We are all on the same page and going 
in the same direction, which is up.” 

The opportunity to put a face with 


a voice or email messages was not lost 
on many of the participants. Some met 
colleagues in person that they already knew 
from a distance. 

“This is a fantastic opportunity and 
positions everyone to be a successful leader,” 
said Kim Coker, vice president of Finance 
at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. “That’s 
our goal.” 

Edward Aguilar, Immokalee assistant 
director of Casino Operations, was pleased 
the inaugural program came to Immokalee 
and that many of his employees participated. 

“This is a great program and it falls in 
line with who we are as a brand,” he said. 
“I want our employees to connect with other 
women, become tomorrow’s leaders. This is 
something to build on and share.” 


Artistic collaboration results in Naples mural 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — Nicole Slavick used her 
talent and passion for art to create a mural in 
the Naples field office as part of the Summer 
Work Experience Program. 

The Seacrest Country Day School ju- 
nior was given the opportunity to create the 
11 -by- 19-foot mural while also working 
with the youth camp program. Naples artist 
Jessica Osceola worked with and mentored 
Nicole. 

“I was surprised I was put in charge of 
this giant mural; I’ve never done anything 
like it before,” said Nicole, 16. “I’m inspired 
by my culture and want to recreate images 
and bring them to life.” 

Nicole learned to draw in sixth grade. 
She works hard to improve her skills and 
plans to pursue a career in art. She believes 
the experience will help her in her school’s 
advanced placement art class this year. 

For the mural, Nicole looked for old 


photos depicting traditional Seminole life 
in the Everglades. She found an image that 
would work and then made it her own by 
adding more elements. When she was satis- 
fied with the final image, she drew it on the 
wall freehand. 

The result is a striking painting of three 
people in a dugout canoe surrounded by wa- 
ter, sawgrass, a hardwood hammock, and a 
man wrestling an alligator on the riverbank. 

“She had a solid vision,” Osceola said. 
“She didn’t use a grid system. She could def- 
initely see it.” 

Nicole was thrilled to work with Osce- 
ola, who is working toward her Master of 
Arts in Fine Arts in figurative sculpture from 
the Academy of Art University in San Fran- 
cisco. 

“She helped me out, and I learned from 
her,” Nicole said. “She taught me to think 
about where the light comes from for shad- 
ows and taught me about horizon lines and 
the vanishing point.” 

A sculptor who had never painted be- 


fore, Osceola enjoyed the challenge of the 
mural. 

“Nicole has the painting experience, 
and I have the basic principles of art,” she 
said. “We blended them together and advised 
each other. I think we mentored each other.” 

Osceola was impressed with Nicole and 
said she would have been intimidated by a 
project this size at age 16. 

“I’m having a blast because it isn’t due 
for any professor,” she said. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Osceola and Nicole Slavick 
work together to paint a mural at the 
Naples field office Aug. 4. 
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Spencer Battiest earns two NAMA nominations 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Spencer Batti- 
est’s best birthday ever could come Sept. 
17. The pop singer and songwriter has been 
nominated for two Native American Music 
Awards and will perform that evening at the 
16th annual NAMA show at the Seneca Al- 
legany Casino in New York. 

“The best gift is to be able to perform 
on my birthday,” he said, “but wouldn’t it be 
cool if I win an award?” 

Battiest received a phone call Aug. 16 
with the news that he was nominated for the 
Best Male Vocalist and Best Pop Recording 
for his album “Stupid in Love.” He said he is 
honored to be recognized by his peers. 

Founded in 1998, NAMA is a music 
industry organization dedicated to Native 
American music. Its mission is to promote 
cultural preservation and renewal through 
new music initiatives. The annual awards 
ceremony is modeled after other national 
music awards shows. 


Members of the non-profit association’s 
nominating committee select nominees in 25 
categories, but winners are chosen by votes 
cast by NAMA members and the general 
public, who can listen to nominees’ tracks 
on the NAMA website at www.nativeameri- 
canmusicawards.com. 

“That they have a category for Native 
Americans trying to make it in pop is really 
cool,” Battiest said. “That’s exactly what I 
am, a pop artist.” 

The release of his four-track EP in 2015 
has kept Battiest busy and on the road. Last 
September and October he toured 25 cities 
to support the album and he’s been travel- 
ing, writing and working on a new project 
all summer. 

“You just keep going and pushing for- 
ward,” Battiest said. “When you get a phone 
call like this that people appreciate what you 
are doing, it gives you more fuel to keep try- 
ing. You don’t do it for the awards or recog- 
nition, but for the love of the art.” 

Battiest has been performing since he 
was a kid when he sang gospel music and 


hymns in Mikasuki, Creek and Choctaw. He 
loves the standards sung by Frank Sinatra, 
Tony Bennett and Barbra Streisand but his 
favorite artist is Stevie Wonder. 

In 2014, he became the first Native 
American artist to sign with Hard Rock 
Records. The following year he performed at 
Hard Rock Rising in Miami Beach and Bar- 
celona, Spain. But music isn’t Battiest’s only 
gig; in March he acted in an off-Broadway 
show that is seeking backers and a producer. 
“Distant Thunder” had a two-night run and 
played for audiences that included New York 
City producers. 

“It was like a master class for me,” Bat- 
tiest said. “It was a great learning experience 
to work with all these established actors.” 

Battiest is proud to be part of NAMA 
and believes in the work it does for artists 
by giving them a national platform to be rec- 
ognized and heard. The awards show gives 
the world a chance to hear independent and 
established artists and gives them a moment 
in the spotlight, he said. 

“When you get these opportunities that 


show people recognize what you are doing is 
great validation,” Battiest said. “Especially 
when it comes from my peers and commu- 
nity of Native artists who are out there every 
day trying to do the same thing I am.” 


Voting for nominees is open until noon 
Sept. 17, the day of the show. Visit www. 
nativeamericanmusicawards.com to cast a 
vote. 



Photo courtesy Miami Dolphins 


The smashing of cardboard guitars signals the end of the stadium naming ceremony for Hard Rock Stadium on Aug. 17 in Miami Gardens. President Mitchell Cypress, Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola and Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. were among the participants. 


♦ STADIUM PHOTOS 

From page 1 A 



Kevin Johnson 

Music star and Miami native Pitbull greets an 
audience Aug. 17 during the Hard Rock Stadium 
announcement. 

Kevin Johnson 




Kevin Johnson 


Above, Miami Dolphins star and Pro Football Hall 
of Famer Dan Marino signs a Hard Rock guitar at 
the Hard Rock Stadium announcement. Below, 
soccer great Pele delivers a video message. 



Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola addresses the audience during the Hard Rock Stadium 
announcement Aug. 17 in Miami Gardens. 



Kevin Johnson 


From left, the Tribe’s Kyla Davis, Treasurer Pete Hahn, Wanda Bowers, Hollywood Councilman Chris 
Osceola, President Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola, Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Sue Cypress and Noella O’Donnell gather on the field of Hard Rock Stadium. 

Hard Rock Stadium football 


Miami Dolphins home games 

Sept. 25 vs Cleveland, 1 p.m. 
Oct. 9 vs Tennesee, 1 p.m. 

Oct. 16 vs Pittsburgh, 1 p.m. 

Oct. 23 vs Buffalo, 1 p.m. 

Nov. 6 vs NY Jets, 1 p.m. 

Nov. 27 vs San Francisco, 1 p.m. 
Dec. 1 1 vs Arizona, 1 p.m. 

Jan. 1 vs New England, 1 p.m. 


Miami Hurricanes home games 

Sept. 3 vs Florida A&M, 6 p.m. 
Sept. 10 vs FAU, 6 p.m. 

Oct. 8 vs Florida State, TBD 
Oct. 15 vs North Carolina, TBD 
Nov. 5 vs Pittsburgh, TBD 
Nov. 26 vs Duke, TBD 



Kevin Johnson 


After smashing guitars, Hard Rock International Chairman Jim Allen shakes hands with Miami Dolphins 
wide receiver Jarvis Landry while Seminole Tribe of Florida President Mitchell Cypress and Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. look on during the Hard Rock Stadium announcement Aug. 17. 
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♦ CALF SHIPPING 

From page 1A 

the cow pens. The job was a challenge July 
19 with some uncooperative calves that 
wouldn’t be herded. 

Moses usually works his cattle on an 
all-terrain vehicle with a few dogs to assist 
him. This day wasn’t like others; unfamiliar 
people were in the pasture to help load them 
onto the truck. 

“They are skittish of people,” Jumper 
said. “But that’s just the way it goes some- 
times.” 

Naha and Moses worked smoothly to- 
gether to sort the herd and separate the calves 
for shipping. 

The Big Cypress cow pens are located in 


an oak grove peppered with cabbage palms. 
The ample shade kept the cattle cool as 
teams of men moved them through the maze 
of pens, where they waited to be loaded onto 
trucks. 

The large number of calves shipped is a 
sign of the cattle operation’s success. Bulls 
from tribal-owned Salacoa Valley Farms 
provided superior genetics and increased the 
quality of the cattle and Seminole Pride Beef. 
About 25 outside ranchers produce calves 
with the Salacoa genetics and the Tribe buys 
back about 4,000 head each year from those 
ranchers, Johns said. 

Those rebellious Jumper calves were 
rounded up the following day and shipped 
out. 

“A cowboy’s work is never done,” Mo- 
ses said. “That’s just what goes into a day’s 



Beverly Bidney 

Cowboys round up calves as they sort them into pens during the annual calf shipping in Big Cypress 
July 19. Some used cattle prods; others used their voices, feet and bodies to guide the calves into the 
proper holding pens. 



Beverly Bidney 

Naha Jumper and Moses Jumper Jr., each on their own ATVs, wrangle a herd of cattle into the pen so the calves can be taken to the Big Cypress cow pens 
July 19 for the annual calf shipping. The dog was one of many that helped gather the cows together to be sorted. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cattle owner Pauletta 
Bowers secures 59 
calves in her trailer for 
the drive to Okeechobee 
during the annual calf 
shipping in Big Cypress 
July 19. 
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Kids enjoy horseplay at CCDT camp 



Beverly Bidney 


Oreste Perez, Caleb Burton and Lupe Lara, campers at the CCDT Equine Therapy mini-camp in Brighton Aug. 2, decorate Boo the horse with water-based 
paint before getting into the saddle in the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Summer camp gives 
kids a chance to break away from the norm, 
kickback, and have some fun. The Children’s 
Center for Diagnostics & Therapy made that 
experience possible for a group of children 
of varying exceptionalities at its camp at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton Aug. 
2-4. 

They rode horses, played games, did 
arts and crafts, and competed in relay races 
like any other campers, but the activities also 
provided the children with important therapy 
outside of the treatment room. 

“Leaving the therapy room helps them 
generalize their skills,” said Allison Mason, 
CCDT coordinator of therapeutic services. 
“They use them effectively and carry over 
what they’ve learned in therapy to the 
outside.” 

The children used their social skills 
enthusiastically as they played together 
in the riding ring and in the arena. While 
two campers were on horseback, the others 
were occupied with other tun pursuits like 
horseshoes, art class, and bubbles. 

Behavioral, speech, occupational, and 
physical therapists led the activities, which 
focused on physical and social skills. The 
campers were all familiar with Boo, Hawk, 


and Bird, the friendly horses with patience to 
spare, who were enlisted for the camp. 

Equine therapy was the cornerstone of 


the camp. The practice of hippotherapy uses 
the horses’ movements to engage the patients’ 
senses. While they were on the horse, the 



Beverly Bidney 


Campers and CCDT staff pose for a photo in the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena during the Equine Therapy 
mini-camp Aug. 2 in Brighton. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jaylee Braswell concentrates on catching a beach ball while sitting on a horse during the CCDT Equine 
Therapy mini-camp in Brighton Aug. 2. Behavior therapist Corey Renken and occupational therapist 
Charlene Antonacci work with Jaylee in the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 


children sat up straight and participated in 
activities, which required them to focus, 
communicate, and solve problems. 

Surrounded by a horse walker and 
therapists, the kids had to catch and throw 
balls, track and pop soap bubbles with a net, 
fasten a colored clip to a paper, put rings on a 
post, and hit a tethered ball with a badminton 
racket. To succeed at the tasks, they listened 
and followed directions. 

“Changing the environment stimulates 
them emotionally and physically,” said 
physical therapist Preston Olson. “They 
have to be attentive and work hard. It’s 
impressive to watch them interact and 


improve cognitively.” 

Before the equine therapy began, the 
campers got creative and painted the horses. 
Later, they were allowed to wash the paint 
off the animals. The activities were fun, but 
the kids also used their skills to listen to 
directions and complete the tasks. 

“This is a way for them to be among 
other children with special needs,” Mason 
said. “It’s a unique way to provide them 
with what they will need to succeed. They 
get more confidence after being around the 
horses.” 


Fire Rescue welcomes 
new graduates 


BYJjTEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 

Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Strength, endur- 
ance, and physical fitness comprise only a 
portion of a much larger responsibility of 
becoming a firefighter. 

Seven dedicated men vowed their lives 
before the U.S. and Seminole flags July 28 
as part of their commencement ceremony 
into the Seminole Tribe of Florida Fire Res- 
cue team. 

The recruits underwent five weeks of 
intense physical and mental training in order 
to keep Tribal members safer in the commu- 
nity and to help and rescue all Tribal mem- 
bers and visitors who should ever face any 
sort of fire dangers or emergency medical 
needs. 

A limited amount of spots are annually 
open for the Tribe’s Fire Rescue team and 
only a handful are selected from a pool of 
hundreds of men wanting the jobs. 

The seven chosen were hand-selected 
in order to meet the needs of the Tribe and 
the Tribal community. 

“It means a lot to me. I’m just honored 
and grateful to be part of the organization,” 
said graduate and Firefighter/Paramedic 
Robert Soto. “My goal here is to be a team 
player and to be an asset to the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and the Seminole Fire Res- 
cue Department.” 

Soto has had ample experience in the 
industry, including special operations skills. 
He was part of the rescue efforts for the 9/11 
attacks in 2001 in New York City at Ground 
Zero. Additionally, he has trained with 
the City of Fort Lauderdale Fire Rescue’s 
SWAT team and the Special Operations unit. 

Graduation took place in the Tribe’s 
headquarters and the class was sworn in 
by Fire Marshall Robert Brown after Chief 
Donald DiPetrillo delivered remarks and 
the audience watched a slideshow of the re- 
cruits’ experiences in training. 

“We’re pleased to have these new 
members in our Fire Rescue family to help 
serve the Tribe. This is an exciting start for 
their hopefully long careers,” said Battalion 
Commander Art Bousquet. “They’ve earned 
it and deserve it.” 

Chris Lebourveau, 30, the class leader, 
agreed with Bousquet and also hopes he will 
have a long and prosperous career. 

“It was a great experience with an amaz- 
ing group of classmates and knowledgeable 


instructors,” Lebourveau said. “It’s going to 
prepare us all.” 

Some graduates were just happy to be 
the chosen few. 

“This is my first fire job, and I just want 
to thank the Seminole Tribe for training 
me,” said Kevin Suarez, 25. “Everyone I 
have come across has been very influential.” 

Firefighting graduates were very sup- 
portive of each other and congratulated one 
another after the unveiling of a commemo- 
rative fire hydrant statue for the graduating 
class. 

The men’s families and friends watched 
them receive their fire department badge 
before joining them for a light dinner and 
dessert. 

“It’s [Seminole Fire Rescue] a family; 
it’s not like any other place,” DiPetrillo said. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


Fire Honor Guard Nick Garcia marches with an ax 
for the presentation of colors at the beginning of 
the Fire Rescue graduation and employee recog- 
nition ceremony July 28 in Hollywood. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


From left, Alex Scheie, Todd Martinez, Kevin Suarez, Robert Soto, Chris Lebourveau, Roberto Soto and Giovanni Cobielles stand with Battalion Commander 
Art Bousquet on July 28 in Hollywood. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Fire Rescue Chief Donald Dipetrillo looks at the graduating class slideshow next to Battalion Commander Art Bousquet, Assistant Fire Marshall Ed Mullins, 
and District Fire Chief Douglas LeValley. 
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Egmont Key fire 
opens landscape for 
radar search 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

EGMONT KEY — Sometime in the 
dark, before sunrise, July 27, a vicious sum- 
mer thunderstorm slapped a bolt of lightning 
on a tree at the south end of Egmont Key, 
an endangered 200-acre island just off Fort 
Desoto on the Gulf Coast of Pinellas County. 

Florida State Park ranger Tom Watson, 
the island’s only full-time resident, was first 


buried, several houses used by Watson, the 
Tampa Bay boat pilots and marine biology 
students, the fire grew. 

“Before you knew it, it became this,” 
Watson gasped as he waved his arm over a 
vast burned-out landscape, nearly 100 acres 
of ashen ground and blackened palmetto 
stumps, roasted box turtles, and cooked 
snakes. At least 25 fire crew members from 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Flor- 
ida Department of Environmental Protection 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry surveys a palm stump where firefighters used chain saws to 
create a fire break. 


to see the flames. 

“It was about the size of a basketball 
court,” he told a contingent of visiting ar- 
chaeologists and researchers from the Semi- 
noles’ Tribal Historic Preservation Office as 
he described how quickly the fire grew upon 
arriving at the scene. 

As firefighters from multiple agencies 
gathered in emergency to fight a fire that 
threatened the historic Egmont lighthouse, 
the largest brown pelican rookery in the 
world, a cemetery where Seminoles are 


and the Florida Forest Service fought the 
fire for three days using helicopters with 
70-gallon water buckets and back-fire lines 
established by the ground crew. 

Television news kept the fire constantly 
on the tube as it burned through the island, 
eerily sending billows of smoke into cloud- 
less blue skies. 

“It made me sick. It reminded me of 
watching the constant film of that Deepwa- 
ter Horizon oil spill spewing out into the 
Gulf,” said Ralph Heath, of the nearby Sun- 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Seminole THPO staffer Lacee Cofer and Rachel Perash take a golf cart tour of the burned Egmont Key landscape. 


coast Seabird Sanctuary. “If that fire goes 
into the mangroves where the pelicans are 
roosting, that bird will go right back on the 
endangered species list.” 

Oddly, the rain that had plagued this 
area daily for more than two weeks had 
stopped abruptly when the fire started. In 
Tampa, Seminole medicine man/rainmaker 
Bobby Henry took note of the situation and 
six days after the fire started, promised he 
would work on “making some rain. Rain 
will put the fire out.” The rains returned on 
day seven. And the fire went out. And the 
rains kept going another three weeks. 

By the time the fire was completely out, 
the decades-old thick green jungle that was 
the interior of this island was transformed 
into a dramatic charcoal display. 

“There was awhile there that I felt aw- 
fully lonely out here,” Watson said. 

But, as Tribal Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse pointed out, “This was a terrible 
fire, but sometimes from the bad, something 
good emerges. Without all that underbrush 
and thick jungle, we can now get ground 
penetrating radar in here.” 

The THPO staff knew that the island’s 
main native vegetation can withstand this 
type of fire and will likely start greening and 
ground-covering back to jungle status in just 
a few months. Upon that realization, Back- 
house quickly sent his THPO staff to tour 
Egmont on Aug. 3. 

THPO Field Technician David Sc- 
heidecker began the laborious application 


process for permission to radar-survey 
the island after the discovery of two entire 
buildings - a radio transmitter room and a 
morgue that were previously covered over 
by trees and bushes - as well as the safe 
from Fort Dade, which was built out during 
the Spanish American War and later used to 
hold captured Seminoles during the Indian 
Wars. Ancient bottle glass was also found. 

Researchers and historians have long 
pondered the possibility of a mass grave 
near the lighthouse with several marked 
Seminole gravesites. Records kept by the 
military, however, indicate dozens of Sem- 
inoles brought to the island never left and 
remain unaccounted for. 

The use of mass or unmarked single 
graves was common at the forts operat- 
ing during the Seminole wars. A group of 
deported Seminoles led by Polly Parker 
escaped from the steamboat Grey Cloud, 
which left Egmont in 1858 headed for the 
Mississippi River to drop off Indians on the 
walking Trail of Tears. Polly jumped ship 
when the boat stopped for fuel (wood) in St. 
Mark’s in the Florida panhandle. Somehow 
evading capture, despite a massive search of 
soldiers and dogs, she made it back to her 
family camp near Okeechobee, where she 
lived past 100 years old. 

The fire crew was able to save all ex- 
isting facilities on the island including his- 
torical structures and visitor and residential 
facilities. The fire did not impact the nesting 
and loafing pelican and other seabird colo- 


nies and never reached the extreme southern 
and northern ends of the island where the 
colonial birds nests remained intact. Go- 
pher tortoises were unaffected, hiding in the 
safety of their underground burrows until it 
was safe to emerge. 

“One of the biggest problems since the 
fire has been Pokemon,” said Richard San- 
chez, of the Egmont Key Alliance, the non 
-profit spearheading efforts to protect and 
save the island. “Somebody put a Pokemon 
out there in the middle of a nesting colony 
of skimmers. You have people driving boats 
up there and walking through the nesting 
area scaring the birds off their eggs, which is 
against the law,” Sanchez said. He also said 
government officials were trying to reach 
the Pokemon headquarters to have the im- 
age removed. 

Stan Gamer, visitor services manager 
of Egmont Key National Wildlife Refuge, 
praised the firefighters and their supporting 
agencies. 

“This effort is a prime example of the 
importance of multi-agency collaboration 
and efficient communication,” Gamer said. 
“The island’s stmctures and wildlife were 
saved thanks to the immediate response by 
the fire crews from St. Marks and Tower 
Suwannee National Wildlife Refuges, Flor- 
ida DEP, and Florida Forest Service.” 






BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

When Elgin Jumper arrived at the Lox- 
ahatchee battlefield in Jupiter to paint a gi- 
ant live oak tree that is known as the Tree of 
Tears, he not only saw the object he would 


paint, but felt it, too. 

“I got these kind of spiritual feelings 
from it,” Jumper said. “I started painting and 
everything got real quiet. I heard the breezes 
going through the top of the trees. It was like 
[the battle] was taking place in the top of the 
trees while I was painting. It was sort of a 
surreal experi- 
ence.” 

With a small 
crowd gathered 
around him at 
Foxahatchee 
River Battlefield 
Park, Jumper 
started a four- 
hour oil painting 
session in front 
of the 300-year- 
old living witness 
to key parts of 
Seminole history 
as the warriors 
battled the U.S. 
military in the 
Second Seminole 
War nearly 180 
years ago. 

Jumper’s 
experience at the 
battlefield earlier 
this summer was 
just the first in a 
series of paint- 
ings he wants to 
do at Florida bat- 
tlefields and his- 
toric sites, includ- 
ing Foxahatchee, 
Okeechobee, 
Dade, Ocala, St. 
Augustine and 
others. 

“I had al- 
ways wanted to 
do something 
at the historical 
sites in Florida. 
That’s always 
been a dream 
of mine,” said 
Jumper, 52, who 
started painting 
when he was 40 
and has enjoyed 
every moment. 
“I never regret 
getting into paint- 
ing. It’s really 
changed my life.” 

From the 
historical per- 
spective, Jumper 
said he was fortu- 


Carlos Fuentes 

Elgin Jumper holds his oil painting of the live oak tree, known as the Tree of 
Tears, in July at the Loxahatchee River Battlefield Park in Jupiter. 


Photo courtesy Stephanie Sneed 

Elgin Jumper paints the Castillo de San Marcos in St. Augustine in August. 


nate to meet Andrew Foster from the Fox- 
ahatchee Battlefield Preservationists during 
a presentation Jumper gave in Fort Lauder- 
dale. The meeting led to Jumper being in- 
vited to paint at the battlefield and to be part 
of an upcoming battlefield reenactment. 

“We should tell these stories so that the 
Seminoles or non- Seminoles later on are 
told about these things that happened, these 
battles,” said Jumper, who painted both the 
tree and, in a separate piece, an area by the 
Foxahatchee River where he said Semi- 
noles, who were trying to avoid being placed 
on the Trail of Tears, launched an attack on 
the military. 

In August, Jumper reached his next his- 
toric site plateau when he painted the Cas- 
tillo de San Marcos in St. Augustine during 
an annual Seminole War commemoration 
event. He said his finished paintings of his- 
toric sites will likely accompany him and his 
assistant Stephanie Sneed to presentations 
and exhibits. Sneed helps Jumper with set- 
ting up and documenting what he paints. 

Sneed’s mother, Nilda Comas, a re- 
nowned master sculptor, is part of an im- 
pressive trio of artists - which also includes 
Jimmy Osceola and the late Guy FaBree 
- who have helped 
Jumper develop his 
painting skills. 

“I’ve been pretty 
lucky on my teach- 
ers,” Jumper said. 

“They gave me of 
their time freely and 
never asked anything 
in return. That stayed 
with me, so if I can 
get an opportunity 
to go back and share 
what I’ve learned 
with emerging, as- 
piring artists, I’d be 
there.” 

Jumper said 
painting the Foxa- 
hatchee battlefield 
has been beneficial 
to him in more ways 
than one. 

“It’s been grati- 
fying and memorable 
and profound,” he 
said. “I really didn’t 
expect that going into 
it.” 


1 






Elgin Jumper paints a 300-year-old live oak tree, known as the Tree of Tears, at the 
battlefield in Jupiter, site of battles in the Second Seminole War. 


Carlos Fuentes 

Loxahatchee 
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Elgin Jumper ready to tell history through art 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Identifying the 


Exhibits receive repairs 


SUBMITTED BY REBECCA FELL 
Museum Curator of Exhibits 

One of the jobs for the exhibits team at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum is to maintain 
the permanent exhibitions. The team takes 
particular care with the mannequins in these 
galleries because these are lifecasts of Tribal 
members. This means the Tribal member had 
their features cast in a mold - face, hands, 
and sometimes feet - to create the most 
honest and lifelike version of themselves. 

Recently, the Exhibits staff undertook 
a process to replace some limbs because of 
age and discoloration. At 20 years old these 
mannequins are in relatively good shape, but 
like all of us, a few things are not quite as 
perfect as they once were. 

Discoloration is the most frequent reason 
for needing new parts for the mannequins. 
This sometimes happens because of repeated 
and extended exposure to light. Other times, 
the person who painted the mannequins skin 
did not get the color mixture right. Some 
paint colors fade sooner than others, causing 
a ‘greening’ effect. This happens over the 
course of dozens of years. This second reason 
is the primary one for making changes to the 
gallery mannequins. 

Nora Pinell-Hernandez, the exhibits 
preparator, worked with the company that 
made the original mannequins, Dorfman 
Museum Figures, to recast new pieces. 
Dorfman has retained the molds for all of the 
figures. This makes the process of making a 
new piece relatively quick and accurate. 

Dorfman will reference their original 
pictures, as well as pictures Nora provides, 
to paint in little unique details, like freckles, 
as well as to get the skin tone of the person 
correct. 

The Exhibits team will work on this 
project for the next several years. The reasons 
are there are several pieces in ‘okay’ shape 
now that may need replacement next year or 
the year after, and to spread out the cost over 
several years. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Who is the stickball player taking a moment’s 
rest? 


Dorfman is able to do all of this 
remotely, in Maryland, and ship the items 
out to the Museum. This means none of the 
mannequins need to be taken down during 
this process. Once the Exhibit team verifies 
the new piece is an exact match to the old one 
(minus the flaws) the new piece is installed. 
Marlene Gray, the Museum’s Conservator, 
assists with the installation once the pieces 
are verified. While in many museums 
mannequins are considered props and given 
lesser care than objects, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum staff recognizes the importance of 
these figures - and more importantly, the 
originals they represent and how they have 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

This gentleman is the Silversmith in the camp. 
Who is he? 


played a role in the Seminole culture and 
community. 

Through the years, the staff has kept 
a running list of who is represented by 
which mannequin, either through original 
documentation or from Tribal members 
sharing their knowledge. However, there are 
a few questions regarding some mannequins. 

The photos in this article are a few 
examples of figures that need identification. 
If you or someone you know is represented 
by one of these figures, please let us know. 
You can reach Rebecca Fell, Curator of 
Exhibits, at 863-902-1113, ext. 12251. 



Who is the gentleman on the far right, dancing with Mary Gay Osceola at the Green Corn ceremony? 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Last month’s photo identified 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

One of the photos that accompanied last month’s article was identified as a 1965 summer trip to Cypress Gardens, with participants (back row, left to 
right): Billy Cypress, Leroy Billie, Solomon Cypress (wearing sunglasses), Lonnie Billie, William Jumper, and Don Osceola (far right). In the foreground 
are, left to right: Alvin Buster, Gene Coppedge, and an unidentified young man. Many thanks to Lonnie Billie for providing the identifications and traveling 
to the Museum to do so! 


Two options this year for 
Seminole Doll ornaments 


SUBMITTED BY REBECCA PETRIE 
Museum Retail Manager 

Sometime in April, just as our busy 
season was ending, the retail staff at the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum began work with Mia 
Kaplan of DaPolonia on the 2016 Seminole 
Doll ornaments designs. 

The first of these ornaments was 
offered in 2014 and from the beginning 
they have proven to be very popular. The 
ornament itself was designed in a months- 
long process throughout 2013. Images flew 
back and forth over the internet between 
our Museum, Mia’s home in the Bronx, 
New York, and Poland where the ornaments 
are actually manufactured by DaPolonia, a 
company specializing in the best of Poland’s 
handicrafts, including glass ornaments. 

The concept was to create an iconic 
image of Seminole craft tradition: the 
Seminole Doll. Once the design was approved 
a mold was made. The mold, unique to the 
medium of glass, was made from an original 
clay sculpture. Once the reusable mold was 
completed, the intensive work of creating 
these works of art began. 

The first step is to mold a molten glob 
of glass into the correct shape. To that end, 
the liquid glass is attached to a long pipette 
and inserted into the two piece mold. The 
artisan blows a puff of air through the pipette 
inflating the glass into the shape of the 
mold. The mold is then opened and the raw 
ornament is removed and set aside to fully 
harden and cool. 

The next step is to pour a milky white 
liquid into the hollow ornament. The liquid 
is swirled to coat the interior and then the 
ornament is dipped in a bath of warm soapy 
water. Magic happens when the ornament 
is removed from the bath - the milky liquid 
has turned the interior chrome silver. Another 
drying period is needed before the painting 
can begin. 

Each ornament is hand-painted in the 
approved design with more drying time as 
each color is allowed to dry. Once our doll is 
fully painted the final step is apply the glitter. 
Once again, each color is added layer by 


layer with drying time between each coating. 
When looking at these ornaments it is easy 
to appreciate the many, many hours of hand 
work that goes into each one. 

In 2014, our first year, the doll wore a 
red cape with a golden skirt featuring the 
Rain patchwork. It was followed by 2015’s 
version with a blue cape, red skirt and Fire 
patchwork. 

This year we will offer two options. The 
first was inspired by a cape and skirt in the 
Museum’s collection in a limited edition 
of 250. This version is beautifully dressed 
in garnet, gold, black and cream - familiar 
colors of a certain state university - and 
decorated with the famous Man on a Horse 
patchwork pattern. 

Our second option is limited to 200 and 
features a more fancifully colored outfit in 
turquoise and bold pink with a combination 
of Telephone Pole and Crawdad patchwork 
patterns. Either will look striking on a 
Christmas tree or hung on display year 
round. If past years’ sales are any indication, 
customers will need to order this family 
heirloom soon as they may well sell out. 
Once gone, they are gone for good. As in past 
years, the ornament will retail for $54.95. 

For those who prefer a more traditional 
ornament (and less expensive at $14.95), 
2016 marks our sixth year of offering a 
patchwork-inspired round glass ornament. 
Once again we turned to the Museum’s 
collection for inspiration choosing two very 
different patterns and colors. We left the final 
decision up to our customers by holding a 
contest throughout the month of August to 
determine this year’s ornament. All those 
who visit the Museum or who saw the tribal- 
wide email throughout the month of August 
voiced their opinion. Will the 2016 ornament 
be candy apple red or rose mist? 

At the time of this writing the final 
decision hasn’t been made. Call the Museum 
store at 863-902-1113, ext. 12224 to learn the 
results of the voting and to place your order. 
Once the ornaments are in the store they will 
also be available online at www.seminole- 
store.com. 




The Man on the Horse patchwork doll ornament doll with colors similar to Florida State University, 
left, and the Telephone Poll and Crawdad patchwork pattern are this year’s offerings by the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum’s store. 


Joel Frank Sr. named 
VP of AIGC’s board 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Education has always been important to 
Joel Frank Sr. and his work on the American 
Indian Graduate Center Board of Directors 
gives him an outlet to ensure Native Amer- 
ican youth have access to an undergraduate 
and graduate college education. In August, 
Frank was named vice president of the board 
and will continue the work he has done as a 
board member since 2013. 

Headquartered in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, AIGC’s mission is to provide edu- 
cational assistance to American Indian and 
Alaska Native graduate and undergraduate 
students throughout the U.S. Founded in 
1969, the organization has awarded more 
than 16,000 scholarships totaling over $52 
million to students in all fields of study. 

Frank, who graduated from Miami 


Dade Community College and St. Thomas 
University, has had a long and distinguished 
career promoting tribal self-determination, 
economic prosperity and community de- 
velopment throughout Indian Country. His 
leadership positions include having served 
as president of the National Indian Gaming 
Association, president of the United South 
and Eastern Tribes, Inc., board member of 
the National Center for American Indian 
Enterprise Development, and member of the 
Florida Civil Rights Commission. 

“To support up-and-coming leaders in 
Indian Country, we must involve the nation’s 
current leaders in Indian Country,” interim 
Executive Director Joan Currier said. “Our 
newly-appointed board leadership and in- 
cumbent board members bring diversity in 
industry, geography and expertise to AIGC 
to ensure we continue to serve our students 
in the best ways possible.” 



Photo courtesy of AIGC 

The AIGC newly installed board consists of Rose Graham (Dine) as Board president, Joel Frank Sr. 
(Seminole), center, as vice president and Steve Stallings (Rincon Band of Luiseno Indians) as secre- 
tary-treasurer, Stacy Leeds (Cherokee), Danna Jackson (Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes), 
Walter Lamar (Blackfeet, Wichita), Dana Arviso (Dine), and Holly Cook Macarro (Red Lake Band of 
Ojibwe). 
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♦ SAM JONES 

From page 1A 

the road went in. It was abundantly clear 
contemporary road builders followed Sam 
Jones Trail. 

THPO Officer and Museum Director 
Paul Backhouse served as master of ceremo- 
nies. He introduced Chairman Billie, who 
gave short remarks, and Tribal medicine man 
Bobby Henry blessed the road and audience. 

The group walked 200 yards to the his- 
torical roadside plaque site, where a white 
sheet was pulled off by the Chairman to 
reveal an explanation of Sam Jones’ role 
in turning back the soldiers and saving the 


Seminole Indians. The sign mentioned that 
the Sam Jones Trail has been on the Tribal 
Register of Historic Places since 2015 and 
includes the credit: “Funded entirely with 
Federal Funds from the Historical Preserva- 
tion Fund administered through the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior.” 

Then the group walked back to their ve- 
hicles for the 12-mile drive to Big Cypress, 
where they enjoyed a meal and songs of 
Seminole history and culture by Tribal citi- 
zen Rita Youngman and band in the Muse- 
um’s back yard. Elected officials noted the 
importance of the day. 

“I wouldn’t miss this day,” said Pres- 
ident Mitchell Cypress. “This is a historic 
day for Seminole Tribe. I’ll be honest (Sam 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Chairman James E. Billie addresses the audience at the Sam Jones Trail sign dedication ceremony 
Aug. 14. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Rita Youngman and her band perform at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum after the Sam Jones ceremony 
Aug. 14. 



Chairman James E. Billie, President Mitchell Cypress and others gaze up at the newly unveiled Sam Jones Trail sign on Aug. 14. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Jones) is our hero. A war hero.” 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank told 
the crowd, “Let’s remember that above all 
things Abiaki was a great leader for us. 
He enabled us to maintain our culture, our 
language, and our ways down here in the 
swamp.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
believes the Tribe’s biggest asset is the el- 
ders. 

“I would say tell the little ones, ‘Go to 
your grandparents and ask them. Ask them 
to tell you the stories. Sometimes they like 
sitting around talking and telling stories.” 

Rep. Osceola supports the work of the 
Museum to document and preserve the past 
in order to teach future generations 

“When people think about the Seminole 
wars and Seminole history, not many people 
would know the name Sam Jones. A name 
that’s brought up is Osceola,” said Miss 
Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney “Today is a 
special day for Sam Jones. He was a legend. 
Today we open the tribal mark for him.” 

Doney was followed by Junior Miss 
Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie, who was 
honored to attend the historic event as were 
others in attendance. 

“Sam Jones is the most historical person 
that has ever lived in this area that we now 
know as Hendry County,” said Butch Wil- 
son, Clewiston Museum director. “He saw 
the birthing of our nation. The American 


revolution. He saw the War of 1812. He may 
have even spoken with the Shawnee chief 
Tecumseh, as he came down and tried to 
persuade the five civilized Tribes to join his 
Indian Confederacy. The Seminole Indian 
Wars, he participated in that. Prior to that, 
were the Creek Wars, 1813 and ‘14. He may 
have been a partaker in that. 

“In the Second Seminole Indian War, 
the American commanders recognized him 
as a force to be dealt with. They knew if they 
could capture Sam Jones, they could bring 
the war to a much speeder end. 

“Sam Jones is known for his leadership. 
He was also a great spiritual leader. He was 
known for his bulldog tenacity.” 

Historian Patsy West has spent decades 
researching Sam Jones. She told the audience 
how Sam Jones received his name. West’s 
research showed that Sam Jones would walk 
right into Fort King as if he was a fish seller, 
but actually take in the lay of the fort to help 
in his battle plans. 

“In the officers mess, this guy was really 
important because he’d arrive every morning 
with this wonderful fish that they could have 
for their mess. He was a very, very popular 
guy around the camp. They started calling 
him Sam Jones the fisherman,” she said. 

“As the war against the Seminole esca- 
lated under the United States military, Sam 
Jones exhibited his great skill in creativity 
in carrying out his mission,” she continued. 


“Perhaps Jones’ most difficult mission, how- 
ever, was to literally — in many cases — force 
factions of Indians — predominantly Calusa, 
Creek, and Seminoles — to stay on the land 
against the U.S. orders. Abiaki was elected 
to the head of all the Indian factions. 

“Abiaki ’s prowess, his military strat- 
egy, his orchestration of an unbelievable 
scenario, a personal acumen endeavor that 
held the tribal people together against all 
odds. Including supply networks, salvaging 
beach shipwrecks, even boarding flounder- 
ing ship on the high seas. His secret inland 
waterways. 

“Jones had become literally the most 
wanted person in the totality of the Second 
and Third Seminole Wars. For if he had been 
caught, it would have been all over and we 
wouldn’t be celebrating today. Everyone 
would be in Oklahoma. 

“That was Sam Jones’s agenda; to save 
enough people, regardless of how.” 

After the end of the Seminole Wars, 
Abiaki married, had a daughter and died 
peaceably around 1866 in the area of Big 
Cypress. 

A demonstration of authentic hand-to- 
hand combat, as it would have been fought 
in the Second Seminole War, by male and fe- 
male Tribal citizens in the One Dragon Mar- 
tial Arts group finished the day’s program. 


Joe Dan Osceola, Suarez 
Museum participate in 
Bolivia summit 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

Joe Dan Osceola’s first visit to Bolivia 
proved to be a trip the former Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. president won’t soon forget. 

Osceola joined representatives from Mi- 
ami’s Suarez Museum of Natural Science & 
History on a goodwill venture to the heart of 
South America in mid- June. The group par- 
ticipated in the First International Summit 
of Culture, Nature and Commerce hosted by 
the Guembe Bio-Park & Resort in Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia. 

A panel discussion consisted of Osceola 
(Seminole Tribe of Florida); Dayamy Ro- 
driguez (U.S.), 
president, 
founder and 
CEO of the 
Suarez Mu- 
seum of Natu- 
ral Science & 

History; Luis 
Suarez (U.S.), 
president of 
the Interna- 
tional Museum 
Federation 
LLC and cura- 
tor of the Su- 
arez Museum 
of the Natu- 
ral Science & 

History; Rocio 
Solis (Costa 
Rica), pres- 
ident of the 
Costa Rican 
Commission 
of cooper- 
ation with 
UNE S C O ; 
and special 
guest Marko 
Machicao, the 
minister of the 
Department 
of Culture and 
Tourism from 
the Plurina- 
tional State of Bolivia. 

The summit was designed to promote 
discussion about experiences and efforts sur- 
rounding the best practices for management 
of natural and sustainable resources. The 
summit also welcomed new perspectives as 
to the best ways to confront challenges when 
dealing with the business sector and to be 
able to balance the needs of both. Discus- 
sions were also held about how to sustain 
cultural heritage when approached by new 
alternatives. 

“We want to create a link between our 
country and the institutions gathered here to- 
day in order to attain multilateral agreements 
to benefit all involved,” Diego Urioste, one 


of the organizers, said in a press release. 

The Suarez Museum made a donation to 
the Guembe Museum to express the impor- 
tance of protecting the flora and fauna and to 
promote education. 

The sharing of culture was reciprocal 
among the attendees. 

Rodriguez, Suarez and Urioste helped 
organize a meeting with Osceola and the 
Native Tribes of Bolivia, including Guarani, 
Aymara and Quechua. Discussions focused 
on cultures and customs of the different 
Tribes. Osceola said he was impressed with 
the Tribe officials who traveled to the sum- 
mit from remote parts of the region. 

“They reminded me of the Seminoles be- 
fore the Seminoles were formed as a Tribe,” 

Osceola said. 
“They’re able 
to adapt to 
most anything. 
They can sur- 
vive just about 
anything. 
They adapt to 
the jungle and 
the wilderness. 
I told them 
the Seminoles 
have always 
been in the 
wilderness, 
too, like the 
Everglades.” 

Osceola 
received a Na- 
tive Tribes flag 
from Johnny 
Mullisaca, 
vice minis- 
ter of Cul- 
ture. Osceola 
gave a Sem- 
inole patch- 
work jacket to 
Machicao. 

“They’ve 
never seen 
a jacket like 
that. They 
were grateful,” 
Osceola said. 

Although more than 3,000 miles sepa- 
rate Florida from Bolivia, the South Amer- 
ican Tribes want to learn more about the 
Seminoles. 

“They were quite interested in the Semi- 
noles,” Osceola said. “They’re in the jungle, 
so they don’t keep up to date with the news 
about the Seminoles, but they knew of the 
Seminoles.” 

Osceola said the experience was educa- 
tional and beneficial, and he’s looking for- 
ward to joining the Suarez Museum on an- 
other interchange culture visit to Costa Rica 
and Bolivia in December. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed the trip,” he said. 



Contribued photo 


Joe Dan Osceola, left, with Luis Suarez, center, receives 
Bolivia’s Native Tribes Flag from Johnny Mullisaca, vice minister 
of Culture, in June during an international summit in Bolivia. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


The women of Native Voices sing Creek hymns together on stage Aug. 7 in the Florida Seminole Veterans Building in Brighton. 


A calling for Native Voices 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIG UEZ 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — A female quartet, 
christened as Native Voices, performed for 
the first time on a stage with other Gospel 
performers Aug. 7 at the Florida Seminole 
Veterans Building in Brighton. 

The ladies of Native Voices, known as 
Louise Gopher, Mary Jo Micco, Reina Micco 
and Alyssa Willie, are a group of Creek/En- 
glish singers from the Brighton Reservation 
who sing Creek hymns with pianist Laurie 
Blomberg. The musical ensemble started in 
2010 and is based with the All Family Min- 
istries, whose purpose is to make the love 
and saving grace of Jesus Christ known to 
all nations. 

The group shared the stage with singers 
and musicians from other reservations and 
communities. 

Performers included Junior Battiest, 
Paul Buster, Wendi Bowers Riley, Luke 
Blomberg, Marcus Briggs and Pastor Cal 
Jones. 

It was a Gospel singing celebration that 
called for participation from the audience 
and just about anyone who could sing and/or 
play an instrument. 


Paul Buster and his granddaughters were 
a special treat to watch as they played about 
five songs for the audience after the Na- 
tive Voices performed. Other highlights in- 
cluded solos by a couple of the Native Voices 
women: Alyssa Willie and Reina Micco. 

“I felt it was an exceptional time of 
fellowship,” said Pastor Bill Blomberg. 
“They’re [Native Voices] using Creek hymns 
as way to minister spiritually to others, and I 
feel they are gifted in that regard.” 

The Native Voices have been invited 
to many functions such as church revivals 
(tribal and non-tribal), tribal functions, and 
families have asked them to sing at funerals 
for their loved ones. 

They performed at the 2015 Tribal Inau- 
guration, church services at Brighton Field 
Days, the Florida Cracker Trail Riders in 
Kenans ville, and at Battle of Okeechobee 
Reenactment. 

With ongoing buzz about their music 
and their increased performance demand, 
group has decided to kick it up a notch. The 
female musical ensemble is now working to 
record a CD with about 20 songs. 

“They have a heart to perform and share 
Christ with everyone,” Blomberg said. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


Ben Yahola, of Oklahoma, who teaches the Creek 
language, plays his guitar in front of audience in 
Brighton’s Veterans Memorial building. 
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Photo Courtesy Wanda Bowers 

ROYAL WHEELS: Former Miss Florida Seminole Destiny Nunez looks comfortable in her new 
Sport Wrangler, a gift from the Princess Committee for a job well done during her 2015-2016 
reign. 


Beverly Bidney 

END OF SUMMER FUN: To cool the summertime heat, the Brighton Boys & Girls Club 
provided refreshing fun Aug. 2 at the 5th annual end of summer bash. Water slides 
and outdoor games kept the kids, including Neleah Billie, busy and happy as they 
prepared to say goodbye to the easy-going days of summer. 


Photo Courtesy Wanda Bowers 

SAM’S SCENE: Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney, left, and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie attend a ceremony for the 
Sam Jones Trail sign Aug. 14. 


Beverly Bidney 

NAPLES FIELD OFFICE EXPANSION: A 2,500-square-foot multipurpose room and a 
2,500-square-foot gym were recently added to the back of the Naples field office. The air 
conditioned multipurpose room is used for the Culture Department, community meetings 
and dinners. There is ample room for all the sewing machines, fabric, rick rack, ribbon, 
beading supplies and plenty of work tables. “We kicked off our summer camp program 
here,” said Sandra Osceola, community outreach specialist. “As soon as it opened, the 
community came together to use it.” 


Kevin Johnson 

AND THEY’RE OFF: While older kids played nearby in the For the Love of the Game bas- 
ketball tournament, these youngsters race on an open area Aug. 4 at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

BIRD IS THE WORD: A Florida sandhill crane roams through land in the 
Brighton Reservation looking for its next meal. 


Kevin Johnson 

ROCK ON: Guitars with the Hard Rock Stadium logo were 
front and center during a ceremony Aug. 17 for the newly 
named stadium in Miami Gardens. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

FIGHT ON: Quenton Cypress gains the upperhand during a Seminole War 
reenactment scene in front of an audience at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
as part of the Sam Jones Trail ceremony Aug. 14 in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

M000 OUT OF THE WAY: Calves wait in the shade of old oak trees for their turn to be loaded onto a 
truck headed west during the annual calf shipping in Big Cypress July 19. 



Beven^idney 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION: A construction crew works on the roof of a new home being built in 
Immokalee Aug. 12. The home is one of a few being built to help solve the housing shortage on the 
reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

IN PURSUIT: Chris Green, Virgil (Shaggy) Birch II and a hard-working dog go after some runaway cows in the Jumper pastures July 19 
during the annual calf shipping at the cow pens in Big Cypress. 
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Meth: A huge problem for 
Yankton Sioux 

CHARLES MIX COUNTY, S.D. 

— Nearly three years after replacing BIA 
law enforcement with its own independent 
police force, the Yankton Sioux Tribe in 
South Dakota has identified a single issue 
that stands out from the rest: the prevalence 
of illegal methamphetamine use. 

“There is a huge problem here,” 
Yankton Sioux Tribal Police Chief 
Christopher Saunsoci told the Daily 
Republic. “Our families are close together, 
and it makes it a huge problem because for 
us, it’s not just somebody we know, but it’s 
our own relatives.” 

Saunsoci believes the drugs are being 
trafficked onto the reservation from larger 
cities like Sioux Falls, Rapid City, Sioux 
City and Omaha, with the smugglers 
taking advantage of the Yankton Sioux 
Tribe’s numerous parcels of land checkered 
throughout two counties, creating 
jurisdictional nightmares for the various 
Native and non-native law enforcement 
agencies; a suspect can easily find and cross 
the border and gain temporary immunity 
until he or she crosses the invisible line 
again. 

Tribal police and the local Wagner 
Police Department have a close relationship. 
With a presence in the same town, one 
department can provide quick assistance to 
the other. 

“It’s like having an extra set of eyes 
and an extra person that has your back. 
If something should come down to a life- 
and-death situation, it makes us feel better 
knowing that we do have somebody there to 
help us when it comes to those situations,” 
Saunsoci said, pointing out that, in most 
cases, local police cannot enforce laws or 
make arrests on tribal land and vice versa. 

Tribal Police Lt. Willard Bruguier 
said it may be difficult to broaden that 
jurisdiction because it would require a 
tribal-wide referendum, and many Tribe 
members distrust state law officers, but he 
believes it is possible. 

“That’s the ultimate goal, to educate 
our people and have them understand 
that just because these guys are wearing a 
different badge, a different uniform, they’d 
be down here acting under the color of tribal 
law trying to help them,” Bruguier said. 

Bruguier has worked for Yankton Sioux 
Tribal Police for almost 10 years, though he 
left the area for a few years in 2009. Since 
returning, he said the methamphetamine 
problem on the reservation has gotten 
worse. 

“When I left here in 2009, it was 
nowhere near the problem it is now. It’s 
very, very thick; very heavy every single 
day,” Bruguier said. 

Earlier this year, South Dakota 
Attorney General Marty Jackley proclaimed 
South Dakota is under a methamphetamine 
epidemic, and the Department of Justice has 
reported that Native Americans have the 
highest rates of meth abuse in the nation. 

- The Daily Republic 

Do state pot charges really 
trump tribal sovereignty? 

FLANDREAU, S.D. — In 2014, 
the Flandreau Santee Sioux accepted a 
“deal” by the U.S. Department of Justice 
that gave American Indian Tribes authority 
to legalize marijuana on tribal land. They 
can farm and market marijuana as long as 
the herb is kept on the reservation and out 
of the hands of minors and criminals. 

The Tribe didn’t have a deal, however, 
with South Dakota attorney general Marty 
Jackley, who recently brought criminal 
charges against two Colorado non-Indian 
consultants hired by the Flandreau Santee 
Sioux to help set up a marijuana operation 
on a reservation south of Brookings. 
Monarch America representatives Eric 
Hagen and Jonathan Hunt are accused of 
smuggling enough marijuana seeds into 
the country from the Netherlands to grow 
approximately 600 plants. The Tribe hired 
Monarch America, to help get a marijuana 
growing operation up and running on the 
reservation. 

Jackley points to a 150-year-old U.S. 
Supreme Court decision he says gives him 
power to file the charges regardless of the 
fact the federally recognized Flandreau 
Santee Sioux Tribe voted last year to 
legalize marijuana on its federal trust 
reservation. Jackley said the state has 
jurisdiction over non-Indian offenders who 
violate state law on reservations because 
of the 1881 U.S. Supreme Court case U.S. 
vs. McBratney and a 1991 South Dakota 
Supreme Court decision. 

In the latter case, Matt Vandermay was 
arrested in July 1990 within the Pine Ridge 
Reservation for operating an overweight 
vehicle. The trial court dismissed the state’s 
case saying they had no jurisdiction over 
offenses which took place on highway 
within tribal territory. 

The state’s highest court reversed 
the trial court decision, however, citing 
the long-standing precedent of the U.S. 
Supreme Court holding that the state courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction over crimes 
committed in Indian country involving only 
non-Indians, or “victimless crimes.” 

- Sioux Falls Argus Leader 


EPA to pay $1.2M more for 
Colorado mine spill 

DENVER — The U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency says 
it will pay another $1.2 million to Tribes, 
states and local governments affected by a 
massive mine waste spill in southwestern 
Colorado. 

The announcement came on the 
anniversary of the blowout at the Gold 
King Mine near Silverton. An EPA- 
led crew inadvertently triggered the 
spill during preliminary cleanup work 
on blowing out three million gallons of 
wastewater (carrying arsenic, lead and 
other heavy metals) into rivers in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Utah and impacting three 
Indian reservations in Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

The EPA has so far made $465,000 
available to New Mexico to address the 
spill’s aftermath. But that amount is just a 
fraction of the $6 million that Environment 
Department Secretary Ryan Flynn says New 
Mexico needs for clean up and monitoring 
over a five-year period. 

“They haven’t provided anywhere 
close to the funding that is necessary,” 
Flynn said. 

The EPA swears water quality quickly 
returned to pre-spill levels - a point officials 
in New Mexico continue to dispute, saying 
the state’s independent monitoring still 
show high lead levels being detected in 
river sediment near Farmington. New 
Mexico did not receive money in the EPA’s 
latest funding round. 

The latest EPA reimbursements will 
include the cost of field surveys, water 
sampling, lab tests and personnel. 

Some agencies have complained that 
the EPA has been slow to repay their costs 
and has refused to cover some expenses. 
The EPA said that in addition to the money 
recently announced, it has already paid 
$1.9 million in response costs and is giving 
the states and Tribes another $2 million to 
monitor water quality. The EPA says it has 
spent more than $29 million so far on spill- 
related costs. 

Latest reimbursements include: Navajo 
Nation: $445,000, Southern Ute Indian 
Tribe: 106,000, Utah state government: 
$258,000. Colorado state government: 
$161,000, La Plata County, Colorado: 
$99,000, San Juan County and Silverton, 
Colorado: $43,000, Durango, Colorado: 
$43,000. 

- Coloradoan.com 

Chippewa Cree Tribe 
celebrates 100 years 

BOX ELDER, Mont. — With 

the help of Plain Green, the Chippewa 
Cree Tribe recently kicked off its 52nd 
annual Powwow celebration honoring the 
centennial anniversary of the establishment 
of the Rocky Boy’s Reservation. 

An online lender wholly owned by 
the Chippewa Cree, Plain Green not only 
functions as the economic development 
arm of the Tribe, but also plays a critical 
role in making events like the Powwow 
possible. Plain Green has been a major 
financial backer of the annual Powwow for 
over five years, and continues to be a pillar 
of support for the community. 

2016 marks 100 years since the 
establishment of the Rocky Boy’s 
Reservation, named after a leader of a 
band of Chippewa Indians. For the more 
than 7,000 members of the Chippewa Cree 
Tribe, the centennial celebration marks a 
monumental point in their tribal history. 

Since 1916, when the Chippewa Cree 
settled on the reservation, they have worked 
to observe and pass their heritage from one 
generation to the next. Now, a century later, 
they continue to honor those who have 
positively impacted the Tribe and celebrate 
the traditions they have worked so hard to 
preserve and share. 

“This celebration plays a key 
role in both preserving tribal culture and 
educating non-members about our values 
and customs,” Plain Green staff member, 
Steve Parker told nativenewsonline. 
com. “We are proud to be able to support 
this year’s powwow and make this event 
possible for our community and all those 
who will be in attendance.” 

“This celebration is not only an 
important aspect of our way of life, but 
also plays an important role in keeping 
the traditions of our ancestors alive,” 
continued Parker. “Our goal at Plain Green 
is to provide financial, employment and 
business opportunities to the Chippewa 
Cree Tribe and Community. Whether it is 
providing scholarships to graduating high 
school seniors, mentoring students to guide 
them through the college entrance process, 
volunteering within our community, or 
supporting our 100th Annual celebration, 
Plain Green wants to see our community 
and our Tribe prosper.” 

-Nativenewsonline. net 

Senate resolution aims to 
protect tribal items 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — A 

bipartisan group of U.S. Congressmen is 
supporting a resolution to condemn the 
theft, illegal possession and export of tribal 


cultural items. 

The Protection of the Rights of 
Tribes to stop the Export of Cultural and 
Traditional Patrimony resolution was 
introduced by Sen. Tom Udall and Sen. 
Martin Heinrich, both Democrats from 
New Mexico, and by Sen. John McCain, 
a Republican from Arizona. The Senate 
measure is a companion to a resolution 
introduced in March by U.S. Rep. Steve 
Pearce, a Republican from New Mexico. 

“PROTECT Patrimony” calls on U.S. 
officials to stop illegal trafficking of cultural 
patrimony and secure the repatriation 
of tribal cultural items. It directs the 
Comptroller General of the U.S. to conduct 
a study on the scope of illegal trafficking 
in tribal cultural items and in consultation 
with Native Americans to identify steps to 
end it. It also supports the development of 
explicit restrictions on export of cultural 
patrimony. 

In a news release, McCain said, “Year 
after year these artifacts, which have deep 
and historical and cultural significance for 
Native American Tribes, are transported 
and auctioned overseas. Congress must 
impose stiffer penalties to stop this illegal 
practice.” 

In July, Heinrich introduced STOP, 
the Safeguard Tribal Objects of Patrimony 
Act, which would prohibit the export of 
sacred Native American items and increase 
the penalties for stealing and illegally 
trafficking in tribal cultural patrimony. 

These actions come as the federal 
government is trying to recover an Acoma 
war shield that was listed for sale by a 
Paris auction house earlier this year. The 
pueblo pleaded with public officials and 
even called on the people of France to stop 
the sale before the item was eventually 
withdrawn. The U.S. is now seeking 
forfeiture of the ceremonial shield, stolen 
in a home burglary at Acoma. 

Tribes say these items are needed 
to keep their cultural heritage alive. The 
resolution is supported by the National 
Congress of American Indians (NCAI) and 
the All Pueblos Council of Governors. 

- Santa Fe New Mexican 

Native farmers’ settlement 
fund draws high interest 

BISMARCK, N.D. — About 
150 groups from around the country that 
provide services to American Indian farmers 
and ranchers have applied to receive grant 
money from a $38 million fund, set up 
as part of the federal government’s $680 
million 2011 loan discrimination settlement 
with Native Americans. 

The award settled a class-action lawsuit 
filed in 1999 by Indian farmers who said 
they were denied loans for decades because 
of government discrimination. 

Most of the settlement money will 
go to farmers. Included is a $265 million 
longterm trust, as well as a $38 million 
“fast track fund” to get money to nonprofits 
more quickly. 

An advisory committee will whittle 
down the fast track fund proposals and 
make a recommendation to a federal judge 
by Oct. 17 on which groups should get 
money. 

- Bismarck Tribune 

CDC: Smoking rates decline 
except among Natives 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Native 
Americans and Alaska Natives have the 
highest smoking rate of any minority group 
- a trend that has continued to grow as all 
other groups have declined - according to 
a report by the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention. 

The report discloses that cigarette use 
by Native Americans and Alaska Natives 
has increased from 37.1 percent (2002 to 
2005) to 38.9 percent (2010 to 2013). Blacks 
came in at 24.9 percent; Asians smoked the 
least from 2010 to 2013 at 10.9 percent. 
Rates declined for all groups except Native 
Americans and Alaska Natives. 

The higher rates of tobacco use are 
found in rural population and certain 
minority groups, said Dr. Daniel Derksen, 
director of the University of Arizona Center 
for Rural Health. 

“Even though the overall cigarette- 
smoking rate is declining, disparities 
remain among racial and ethnic groups and 
within subgroups,” said Bridgette Garrett, 
associate director of the CDC Office of 
Smoking and Health. 

Garrett has suggested that it is 
important to focus on these population 
categories and implement strategies that 
are known to work to reduce tobacco use. 
The strategies include cessation treatments 
in health insurance plans, policies that ban 
smoking indoors and in certain areas and 
taxes on tobacco products. 

The report mentioned the lack of health 
insurance among many Native Americans, 
who are not exposed to quit smoking 
treatments. The CDC also mentions that 
certain standard strategies to curb smoking 
are not proving beneficial for certain 
groups. 

Corinne Graffunder, director of the 
CDC Office of Smoking and Health, said 
that if strategies are implemented then they 
could help lessen tobacco use, especially 


among racial and ethnic populations having 
higher rates of use. 

- Perfscience 

Barton’s death leaves void for 
Lumbee Tribe 

LUMBERTON, N.C. — When 
Bruce Barton, 74, died July 4, the Lumbee 
Tribe lost an historian and advocate who 
gave a voice to Americans Indians striving 
to overcome a history of discrimination. 
The longtime editor of the Carolina Indian 
Voice newspaper was an author, journalist 
and activist known throughout Indian 
Country. 

“The newspaper was a voice for the 
Lumbee people at a time when our voice 
was not always heard. Bruce was a gifted 
writer and used the pen mightily to get his 
words and ideas across,” said his younger 
brother, Rick. 

Barton started the Carolina Indian 
Voice, a weekly publication, in Pembroke in 
January 1973 and served as the editor until 
1998 when he turned the newspaper over 
to his sister, Connee, and enrolled at The 
University of North Carolina at Pembroke 
to pursue a teaching career. In circulation 
until 2005, the newspaper carried the tag 
line “Dedicated to the best in all of us.” 

“We hope ... to turn discrimination and 
poverty and other related ills inside out by 
honest, objective reporting of happenings 
in Robeson County,” Barton was quoted as 
saying in the 1975 book “The Only Land I 
Know: A History of the Lumbee Indians.” 

Barton was known for his efforts to 
end the practice of double-voting, which 
prior to the merger of Robeson County 
schools allowed city residents to vote for 
members of both the city and county school 
boards. He also spoke out against police 
brutality, helped get Indian officials elected 
and worked to prevent UNCP’s historic Old 
Main from being demolished. 

As an author, Barton was a scholar 
on Lumbee legend Henry Berry Lowrie 
and also wrote about American Indian 
basketball players in and around Robeson 
County. 

“Bruce was the historian of the Lumbee 
Tribe and over the years had collected boxes 
and boxes of family information. His desk 
at home has stacks and stacks of papers 
containing Barton and Lumbee trivia that 
he had collected. His walls were adorned 
with hundreds of family photos,” Rick said. 

James Locklear, editor, publisher and 
owner of Pembroke-based Native Visions 
Magazine, called Barton the “godfather” 
of Lumbee journalism and “a true Lumbee 
warrior” who never wavered in his 
dedication to his people. Locklear said 
although Barton was best known for his 
journalistic pursuits, he was “probably an 
even better historian. 

“He defended the rights of our people 
with a flame-throwing pen that spewed 
words of napalm,” Locklear said. ” ... 
Bruce knew more about the Lumbees 
than anybody I ever knew. Anytime I had 
a question on something I did not know, I 
could count on Bruce for an answer.” 

Kim Pevia, past president of the 
Pembroke Chamber of Commerce, said she 
learned about Barton’s reputation as a child 
living in Baltimore: “My parents subscribed 
to the Carolina Indian Voice and after they 
read each issue I read it. This is the way we 
kept up with the news from back home.” 

An Army veteran, Barton was a founder 
of the UNCP Braves Club, the Pembroke 
Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
History Museum at the Public Schools 
of Robeson County’s Indian Education 
Resource Center. In addition to his degree 
from UNCP, Barton held a master’s of 
Education from the University of Southern 
Mississippi. He taught at Pembroke Senior 
High and taught the Upward Bound 
Program at UNCP, then called Pembroke 
State University. 

- Robesonian.com 

First Native woman named to 
Minnesota high court 

MINNEAPOLIS — Minnesota 
Gov. Mark Dayton announced June 29 the 
appointment of Judge Anne McKeig to the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. Justice McKeig 
(White Earth Band of Ojibwe) is the first 
American Indian woman to be appointed to 
the state’s highest court. 

A graduate of the College of St. 
Catherine and the Hamline University 
School of Law in St. Paul, McKeig replaces 
retiring Justice Christopher Dietzen upon 
his retirement at the end of August. She 
previously served as district court judge 
in the Fourth Judicial District and worked 
as an assistant Hennepin County attorney 
specializing in Indian Child Welfare cases. 

In an emotional press conference, 
McKeig recalled attending the swearing in 
of Justice Robert A. Blaeser, the first - and 
longest serving - Native American judge 
appointed to the Minnesota District Court 
Bench. Blaeser retired in 2012 after serving 
17 years on the bench. 

“I didn’t know him, but he was a White 
Earth member,” she said, choking back 
tears. “And I, a proud descendant of White 
Earth Nation, knew that if he could do it, 
that maybe I could . . . It’s people like him 
who led the way, [who] have allowed for 



others like me to dare to dream.” 

In his remarks, Gov. Dayton thanked 
Justice Dietzen for his “dedicated service 
to the State of Minnesota,” and said that 
in appointing McKeig, he had looked for 
experience, excellence, proven commitment 
to public service and compassion. 

“Judge Anne McKeig has served the 
people of Minnesota admirably throughout 
her distinguished career, including as 
presiding judge of the Family Court in 
Minnesota’s Fourth Judicial District. [She] 
has worked honorably to ensure justice 
for some of Minnesota’s most vulnerable 
people, with her strong dedication to Indian 
Child Welfare and her work leading the 
Fourth District Family Court,” Dayton said. 

“I trust that her commitment to justice, 
and her concern for the wellbeing of all 
Minnesotans will bring a unique and 
valuable perspective to the Court. I am 
confident Judge McKeig will continue the 
same exemplary commitment to fairness 
and excellence that Justice Dietzen has 
displayed throughout his distinguished 
career.” 

-ICTMN 

Court battle continues over 
North Dakota pipeline 

Resolution of construction issues 
involving the Dakota Access pipeline near 
the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation has 
been postponed as a U.S. District Court 
judge announced at a hearing Aug. 24 
that he would need until at least Sept. 9 
to deliver a decision on a motion filed by 
the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe and Earth 
Justice, an environmental law group. 

More than 4,000 people have gathered 
in camps along the Missouri River in 
an attempt to stop Dallas-based Energy 
Transfer from piping Bakken oilfield crude 
underneath the Missouri River, the main 
source of drinking water for the Tribe. 

As hundreds of protesters rallied 
outside U.S. District Court in Washington, 
D.C., Judge James E. Boasberg said he 
would need until Sept. 9 to weigh all the 
evidence presented at a hearing on the 
lawsuit brought by the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe against the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. The Tribe sued over the 
Corps’ approval of the pipeline without 
a comprehensive environmental and 
archeological review. 

Sept. 8 is the day that Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe Chairman David Archambault 
and other defendants are scheduled to 
appear in court to answer a lawsuit filed by 
Dakota Access Partners against the water 
protectors. Dozens, including Archambault, 
were arrested last week during 
demonstrations at the construction site near 
the Standing Rock Indian Reservation in 
North Dakota. Dakota Access brought a 
lawsuit against Archambault soon after. 

The Aug. 24 hearing hinged on whether 
the Tribe had been adequately consulted 
during the permitting process, and whether 
due diligence had been performed. The corps 
approved permits for the project at the end 
of July despite written objections by three 
federal agencies, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation. Construction has 
started in all four states that the 1,172-mile- 
long pipeline will run through amid protests 
from citizens opposing the project. 

“Out of 359 miles of pipeline, we only 
had an opportunity of two sites to look at,” 
argued Earth Justice Legal Defense Fund 
attorney Jan Hasselman on behalf of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, referring to 
the consultation process. “That was not 
enough, and the scope was too narrow.” 

Further, he said, Dakota Access’s 
archaeologists did not know enough history 
to even identify what constituted a sacred 
site. 

“The site could be registered right 
now as a historical site with what they 
have found,” Hasselman said, quoting the 
Tribe’s archaeologist. “Meanwhile, the 
Dakota Access archeologist had walked 
right over it.” 

Dakota Access attorneys said the Tribes 
had been given ample opportunity to visit 
pipeline sites and that since the company 
wants to have oil running by January of 
2017, any halting of the construction would 
be unfair to people with vested interests. 
Construction is continuing elsewhere along 
the route. 

But history and culture must transcend 
such concerns, Archambault said in a 
statement read during the hearing by one of 
the Tribe’s attorneys. 

“Our history connects us, and all of 
our spiritual connections are lost when sites 
are destroyed, even when they do not have 
access to them.” 

-Indian Country Today Media Network 
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Ahfachkee School among national finalists 
for XQ multi-million dollar grant 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ahfachkee 
School is one of 50 finalists in a 
groundbreaking contest that could change the 
way students are educated nationwide. 

XQ: The Super School Project invited 
educators to create a new approach to high 
school for the 21st century and will award 
$10 million grants to the winning schools. 
Thousands of schools submitted proposals 
but only five will receive funding. Winners 
will be announced in mid- September. 

Led by XQ Board of Directors Chair 
Laurene Jobs, widow of Apple founder Steve 
Jobs, the Super School Project was launched 
in September 2015. The organization’s 
mission is to create a new way of learning 
that doesn’t only rely only on measurement 
of intelligence (IQ) or emotional capabilities 
(EQ). The organization dubbed the nimble 
and flexible intelligence needed to navigate 
through modern life as the X quotient, or XQ. 

“We’ve gone from the Model T to 
the Tesla and from the switchboard to the 


smartphone. Yet high school has remained 
frozen in time,” states the XQ website. 

A team from Ahfachkee and Florida 
International University worked on the 
proposal to reinvent the school’s traditional 
standardized curriculum and attract more 
Tribal students. Classrooms without walls, 
a schedule with no bells and collaborative 
learning while solving real-world problems 
are the cornerstone of the school’s XQ 
proposal. 

“The idea was to provide students with 
top notch, innovative and creative ways 
they can learn in hope they will come back 
to Ahfachkee,” said FIU Liaison and XQ 
project coordinator Brenda Gillis. “Other 
tribal schools are also struggling and this is 
something that can be replicated nationwide.” 

The Ahfachkee team opened the process 
to the community, teachers and students and 
together they came up with a plan based on 
Project Based Learning. Once XQ accepted 
the concept, the team completed other steps 
during the six-month application process, 
each of which met with success. Most 
applicants were rejected but Ahfachkee ’s 


comprehensive proposal led it to the finals. 

Gillis and the team met with students to 
find out what their interests are and what they 
wanted to learn about. The goal is to inspire 
students to think outside of the box while the 
school prepares them for college and careers. 

Project Based Learning allows students 
to explore real world problems for an 
extended period of time, during which 
they investigate, acquire deep knowledge 
and respond to problems with a solution. 
At Ahfachkee, students’ schedules will be 
defined by the project and will combine 
education, community needs and individual 
career goals. 

The community presented ideas for 
projects such as land and water management, 
agriculture, cattle, climate change and 
designing smart phone apps. While students 
work on projects, they will learn core 
curriculum skills including English, math, 
social studies, science and culture. 

Gillis said students can explore ways to 
address worldwide issues such as irrigation, 
agriculture and hunger; they won’t be limited 
to matters only within the bounds of the 


reservation. FIU could play an important part 
of the academics as well, with a possible dual 
enrollment option. 

Non-traditional teachers such as Big 
Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola, Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum employees, cattle and 
range experts and others may also have a role 
in the implementation of the projects. 

“What the school can provide is leaders 
who are motivated to take over the Tribe and 
leave something to make it better,” Osceola 
said. 

Students will still take the Florida State 
Assessment test and should do well since 
project-based learning increases cognitive 
thinking skills. Standardized tests don’t 
just test rote learning and memorization; 
they also test critical thinking and problem 
solving skills. 

“Students will get a great way of 
learning,” Gillis said. “It will open their eyes. 
By solving problems in their community, the 
learning will be more applicable to them. 
When you pick what you learn, it resonates. 
By being more engaged, students learn 
more.” 


Schimmel sisters share their success story 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

DAVIE — Before the new school 
year started, the Schimmel sisters provided 
inspiration to Seminole students during the 
Seminole Education Department’s Education 
Expo on Aug. 5 at Signature Grand in Davie. 
Known throughout Indian Country for their 
success on the basketball court, Shoni and 
Jude Schimmel shared how they rose to fame 
and have used their education to continue 
striving for goals, all while remaining humble 
and appreciative of their Native heritage. 

“It’s an honor. I’m only 22, and I had no 
idea that I can say we’ve been on the same 
stage with President Obama,” Jude said. “We 
don’t take all of our blessings for granted.” 

After Chairman James E. Billie spoke 
to attendees and urged them to stay away 
from drugs and pursue their education, 
the Schimmel sisters took the stage as the 
keynote speakers. Both sisters starred on the 
University of Louisville women’s basketball 
team before embarking on professional 
careers in the WNBA. Shoni plays for the 
New York Liberty; Jude played with the 
Dallas Wings in the spring. 

“No matter what you dream, no dream is 
too big,” Jude said. 

At 5 -foot-5, Jude explained to the 
students that she is not the typical height that 
the WNBA looks for, but said that anything 
is possible if you set your mind to your goals 
and work hard enough to achieve them. She 
also encouraged the students to seek higher 
education. 

“Whatever kind of college, just go out 
and get your education,” Jude said. “I’m not 
going to lie to you; there will be times that 
will be tough, but you must keep moving 
forward and stick it out.” 

The Schimmel sisters are the second 
and third oldest kids of eight siblings in their 
family. Making the decision to leave their 
hometown in Oregon and go away to college 
was hard for them, especially because they 
grew up with a big family and in a Tribal 
setting. However, their decisions paved the 
way for them to achieve things they had 
never imagined possible. 

Shoni mirrored her sister’s thoughts and 
told the audience to not take being Native 
American for granted. She focused on 
talking about how both she and Jude did not 
grow up privileged. 

“Don’t settle. Just go out and find your 
motivation, “said Shoni, 24. “We’re beautiful 


people, and I’m thankful for being Native 
American.” 

Students took photos with the sisters 
and had the opportunity to purchase 
autographed books of Jude’s autobiography 
“Dreamcatcher.” 

Tribal members and other attendees 
lined up to buy the book that tells the story of 
Jude growing up on a reservation and what 
it was like for her to succeed in the world 
outside of reservation life. 

The expo featured representatives from 
several colleges and universities, learning 
workshops and networking with educational 
advisors. 

“There’s a lot of schools that I never 
even thought of looking into, not just for 
college but for my small daughter and three 
sons, and I didn’t even know they’re right 
down the street,” said Erica Frank-Bad Bear, 
29, who attends Sheridan Technical Center 
in Hollywood for Computer Sciences. 

Other presentations included help with 
credit scores and credit reports, college 
survival skills and resume writing. 

“I think it’s a great event. Education is 
really important to the future of our youth, 
so this type of environment shows a lot of 
options,” said Joshua Arce, acting dean of 
Haskell Indian Nations University in Kansas. 
“I’m proud to be the only tribal college here 
and know that Haskell has had a long history 
with the Tribe and its members.” 

Arce wasn’t alone in being proud of 
Haskell’s legacy. 

“Haskell is the hub for Indian Country. 
On average they have 150 tribes represented 
annually,” said Tribe Treasurer Peter Hahn, a 
Haskell alum. “Not only is it a great place to 
make connections and friends, but it’s also a 
great first step in education.” 

Attendees who visited the Haskell booth 
were given information about how they could 
pursue their education and prepare for their 
futures by enrolling in the university whose 
enrollment is about 800 Native Americans 
per semester. 

The expo was also filled with booths 
and representatives from several Seminole 
departments that provided information about 
their services. 

“We have a lot of opportunities in our 
Tribe alone and they [Schimmel sisters] 
didn’t have much,” said Anissa Billie, 17, 
who attends Paul R. Wharton High School 
in Tampa. “It was really cool that they got to 
be on the stage with Obama; if they can do 
it, we can do it.” 
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The Schimmel sisters pose with this year’s Miss Florida Seminole, Kirsten Doney, and Junior Miss 
Florida Seminole, Thomlynn Billie, at this year’s Educational Expo held at Signature Gardens in Davie. 
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Pro basketball players and sisters Jude and Shoni Schimmel give speeches about their triumphs and 
tribulations at the Educational Expo on Aug. 5 to motivate young Tribal members to have goals and 
reach for their dreams. 
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lives information to Erica 
le Education Expo. 


Joshua Arce, acting Dean of Students for Haskell Indian Nations University 
Frank, 29, about scholarships, campus life, and the application process al 
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Chairman James E. Billie speaks about the importance of education and staying away from drugs 
during the Education Expo on Aug. 5. 


Living 
the ACD 
experience: 
As video 
improves, so 
must justice 




m 


BY AARON TOMMIE 
Contributing Writer 

The advent of the Internet has allowed 
information to be shared in ways modem 
civilization has probably never seen. 
Through social media platforms such as 
Facebook and 
YouTube and 
news outlets 
such as CNN 
and Fox News, 
breaking news 
can be filmed 
by anyone with 
a smart phone 
or any other 
camera, and be 
seen by millions 
in a matter of 
minutes, whereas 
100 years ago, it 
would take much 
longer for people to receive news. 

In the Broadcasting Department, 
our jobs are to record people’s lives and 
moments through video. As a videographer, 
a huge responsibility is given to us because, 
although on a smaller scale, we are 
documenting history. The story can vary 
based on the way we film and edit the video. 
For that reason, it has been difficult for me 
to observe the events occurring within our 
country and not be affected by them. 

Our country is in the midst of dealing 
with the aftermath of its past transgressions. 
Historical calamities such as the forced 
enslavement of Africans and the genocide of 
Native Americans have created a breeding 
ground for many of our country’s present 
social problems, including the prevalence 
of police bmtality. 


Aaron Tommie 


‘Whether you’re 
Native or not, 
these events affect 
everyone. ” 


As of Aug. 22, 753 people have been 
killed by police this year in the United States, 
according to the website killedbypolice. 
com that tracks media coverage of such 
incidents. 

Viral footage of incidents involving 
the deaths of Philando Castile in Minnesota 
and Alton Sterling in Louisiana, and more 
recently of Korryn Gaines in Maryland, 
has caused outrage as people realize that 
antiquated laws and policies need drastic 
modifications. Although there have been 
more whites killed by police, it is an 
unfortunate fact that minorities are killed 
by police at a higher rate. 

Since Native Americans account 
for approximately one percent of the US 
population, there isn’t much national news 
coverage of issues concerning the Native 
American community. For example, Ma- 
hi-vist Goodblanket, a member of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, was killed 
by police in December 2014 in Oklahoma. 
This has been one of the more talked about 
police killings of a Native American, but 
hasn’t garnered the attention of other high 
profile cases. 

As a fellow Seminole, this is 
disheartening. Whether you’re Native or 
not, these events affect everyone. The 
Blacks Lives Matter movement has led to 
the Native Lives Matter movement and 
others which aim to convey the importance 
of the lives of people of color, especially 
during the times when the justice system 
doesn’t seem to balance in their favor. 

The bulk of the outrage from people 
of all communities comes because of the 
instances - and there seems to be plenty 
- when the cops who have been proven to 
have broken protocol are only given minor 
punishments, if any, while the victims’ 
family members have to deal with the 
effects of losing a loved one. 

Hopefully in the future, as video’s 
technology continues to improve, so would 
our laws and policies which lead to more 
stringent punishments for those who do 
wrong, police officer or not. When millions 
of people see these videos, they spark 
something within them and force people 
to hold those doing wrong accountable. 
Change has to happen in order for these 
issues to dissipate, which undoubtedly can 
occur with video as the catalyst. 
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Lego program provides learning experience for Ahfachkee students 


SUBMITTED BY ALYSSA BOGE 
Museum Education Coordinator 
and 

JUAN CANCEL 
THPO Chief Data Analyst 

BIG CYPRESS — Legos, wrecking 
balls and measuring tapes were some of 
the tools students used during a Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office and Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum Lego program as part 
of the Ahfachkee School’s 21st Century 
Community Learning Center Grant which 
helped fund the summer school program. 

In only 11 weeks, 14 fourth-to- sixth- 
graders constructed a scale model of the 
Ahfachkee science building using Lego 
building blocks. Students not only had fun 


playing with the Legos, but they learned 
about math concepts, engineering, problem 
solving, and teamwork. 

Students began the program by learning 
about mapping and scaling using Google 
Earth to travel within the Big Cypress 
Reservation and around the world. The 
students then measured both the inside and 
the outside of the science building using 
measuring tapes and even a laser distance 
meter. They reviewed multiplication and 
division as they calculated the dimensions of 
their scale model. 

As the program progressed, the students 
learned about engineering by scientifically 
testing the strength of different walls using 
a miniature wrecking ball. Students learned 
basic problem solving skills and worked as a 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


team to piece together their model one Lego 
at a time. 

In the end, students completed the scale 
model, including the classroom interiors. 
They thoughtfully and creatively designed 
water coolers, eye wash stations, fume hoods, 
desks, chairs, tables, and even whiteboards. 

On the last day of the project, they 
presented their work to their peers at the 
Ahfachkee School and exhibited the scale 
model. Fellow students curiously explored 
the mechanics of the Lego doors and learned 
about all of the work that goes into creation 
of a model. 

The model was recently exhibited at 
the Big Cypress’ Back-to-School Bash and 
students who participated in the program 
proudly showed off their work to the school 
and community. 

Piloted in 2015, this was the second 
year of the program and the Museum and 
THPO plan to continue to carry the program 
into the future. The goal is to have the 
students recreate the reservation in miniature 
while they build their math skills and learn 
problem solving techniques and teamwork. 
The project has provided the students with 
a stronger connection to the THPO and 
Museum as they work with staff members 
and visit the Museum throughout the project. 
Through the fun of playing with LEGO 
blocks, kids can take away important skills 
and make lasting memories. 

Interested in supporting the Lego 
program? Do you have any unused Legos 
looking for a new home? We would love 
to put them to use in our program. Ask for 
Alyssa or Juan at the Museum at (877) 902- 
1113 or via e-mail at alyssaboge@semtribe. 
com or juancancel@semtribe.com. You 
can also feel free to come by the Museum 
anytime to drop them off. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Ahfachkee students built this Lego replica of the school’s science building. 


Ahfachkee students construct a scale model of the school’s science building during a summer pro- 
gram with the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and THPO. 





Big Cypress hosts bash 
before it’s back to the books 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 
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Christian Parrish, also known as rapper Supaman, performs his traditional dance from the Crow 
Nation at the Back-to-School Bash before he started his hip-hop performance. 


BIG CYPRESS — The Big Cypress 
Reservation’s annual Back-to-School Bash 
not only provided a fun time for students 
before they returned to school, but it also 
served as an introduction to Ahfachkee 
School’s new principal. 

The bash featured a variety of activities, 
food, music, and giveaways to accompany 
the announcement July 28 in the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola 
introduced Ahfachkee ’s new principal, 
Dorothy Cain, with an upbeat tone as the 
Tribe had been waiting for a new principal 
since 2014. Cain said she hopes to make a 
difference in the school in her new role and 
wants to make sure that all the students are 
achieving their goals. 

“I thought it was a very successful event 
for the community. I met a lot of students 
that attend Ahfachkee,” Cain said. “I look 
forward to a successful year at the school.” 

Cain wasn’t alone in her excitement 
about the new school year. Councilman 
Osceola said he couldn’t be more thrilled 
about the outcome of the bash and how many 
students attended the event at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

“I hope everyone has a great school 
year,” Osceola said. “I want to thank 
everybody who came out for the 2016 Back- 
to-School Bash.” 

Students of all ages and from different 
reservations attended the event that gave 
away JanSport backpacks, Bass Pro Shop gift 
certificates and a variety of school supplies, 
including composition notebooks, pens, 
pencils, erasers, and folders. Additionally, 
students enjoyed musical entertainment 
by DJ MCI and Supaman, the master of 
ceremony, throughout the day. 

Supaman, the hip-hop sensation from the 
Crow Nation, showcased his talent with his 
authentic traditional tribal dance and back-to- 
school jokes. 

With more than 10 years of experience 
in the music industry and about five years 
combining tribal music with hip-hop, 
Supaman was happy to contribute his talent 
and rap for the students. 

“It’s something new for music itself and 
it combines our native culture into hip-hop,” 
he said. “I really enjoyed the participation of 
the kids and to see their smiling faces.” 

As one of the biggest events of the new 
school year, parents, teachers, and students 
joined the fun and dancing. 

“I had a really good time at the bash. I 
look forward to it next year,” said Ahfachkee 
student Edie Robbins, 13. 

American Heritage student Madison 
Jumper agreed with Edie and said she had a 
lot of fun, too. 

“They had a lot of activities. I loved it,” 
Jumper said. 

The event was filled with educational 
booths from various tribal departments to 
help students, and there were also unique 
booths that offered services like manicures 
and haircuts. 

The bash was not only a successful 
learning resource for new and returning 
students, but it gave multiple opportunities 
for students to get acquainted with each other. 

“I think it’s great for the kids to have 
something to come to before school starts,” 
Billie Tiger said. “It’s a great motivator to get 
good grades and to get the school year started 
off right.” 
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Issach Alafaro, 11, prepares to look good for his 
first day back to school by getting a haircut at the 
Back-to-School Bash on July 28. 
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Shonayeh Tommie was ready for her first day 
of school with her new pink bookbag that she 
received at the Back-to-School Bash in Big 
Cypress on July 28. 
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Friends Amaya Solano, Justice-Ann Morrison, Abby Tigertail, Cyiah Avila, Edie Robbins, Shana 
Balentine, Madison Jumper, Leonell Edouard, Dontae Russell and Leon Edouard gather for a photo at 
the July 28 Back-to-School Bash. 
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Junior Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie stands between Halley Balentina and Tahnia Billie, both 
8, as they get their manicures at the Back-to-School Bash in Big Cypress. 
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Students at the Back-to-School Bash enjoy their giveaways and pizza while sitting together and 
scoping out the acitvities. 
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Boys & Girls Club kids 
show their appreciation 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Kids from the 
Hollywood Boys & Girls Club want to make 
sure good deeds never go unnoticed. They 
showed their appreciation for public safety 
employees by baking cookies and other 
baked goods for the Tribe’s firefighters/ 
paramedics and police officers. 

The youngsters delivered their treats to 
Fire Rescue headquarters Aug. 11 as part of 
the ‘Summer of Service’ program. 

“We appreciate that they appreciate us, 
and we’re here to serve the community,” 
Battalion Commander Roberto Vega said. 

The program, which includes random 
acts of kindness, is structured so children 
volunteer their time toward a project to 
better the community, themselves or the 
club. In this case, the children chose to show 
their appreciation to firefighters and police 
officers for the jobs they do. 

“The firefighters are nice, and all of 


the stuff I got to see was fun,” said Swan 
Kemble, 8. 

After they presented poster boards that 
displayed their gratitude, the kids were given 
a tour of the fire station and sat in fire trucks 
and a police car. The kids tested sirens, 
played with gadgets, moved the stretcher 
on an ambulance, watched a timed gear and 
suit demonstration by a firefighter, and rode 
on a former U.S. military truck dubbed the 
Green Monster and/or the Beast, which is 
shared by police and firefighters for heavy 
loads, rough terrain, and to haul trailers or 
oversized cargo. 

“It was fun giving back to the firefighters 
and police officers because they always help 
us in so many ways,” said Nakai Alex, 12. 

Nakai wasn’t alone in his thoughts as 
his 8-year-old sister agreed. 

“I want to thank the police, firefighters, 
and first responders for keeping our 
community safe,” Kayle Alex said. 

Fire Marshall Bob Brown said 
firefighters and first responders have a safety 


program every month for the Boys & Girls 
Club. 

“I think it’s great that the children on 
the reservation understand what services we 
provide,” said District Fire Chief Douglas 
LeValley. “From the medical aspect of it 
to the paramedic level; we also provide 
services at the fire level, and we go out into 
the community. We even provide healthcare 
screenings at the Senior Center.” 

LeValley spoke to the kids and asked 
them questions about what they know about 
fires and fire prevention. 

“We train today for the victory of 
tomorrow,” LeValley said. 

Youth from the Boys & Girls Club also 
participate in the program’s other projects, 
including cleaning up the club, an anti- 
bullying project, a selfie exhibit to promote 
self-confidence, and an international 
day celebration, which incorporates the 
education of different cultures. 
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Lt. Jeff Maslan stands by Kimora Alex, Swan Kimble, Franklin Primeaux, Kayle Alex, Nakai Alex and Gabe Billie as they gather to present poster boards 
they created for firefighters and police to show their appreciation. 
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Kids from the Boys and Girls Club give firefighter Kevin Herrero a high-five after his timed gear and 
suit demonstration. 
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Swan Kemble and Amare Alex test gadgets on the police cruiser as Officer Galarza explains the importance of handling equipment with care. 
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Kimora Alex and Amare Alex check out a fire engine as Battalion Commander Roberto Vega 
discusses the most important features of the truck. 



RICHARD CASTILLO 
FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.3500 


HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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MBA grad Anthony Frank makes the most of education, career chances 



Kevin Johnson 


Anthony Frank is in the early portion of a two-year stint working in the Tribe’s Advanced Career Development program. After recently earning a Master of 
Business Administration degree from Nova Southeastern University, Frank started work in the Accounting Department in early August. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Thirty years ago 
Anthony Frank was about as far from a mas- 
ter’s degree as a person could get. Frank, 
who is now 57 and works for the Tribe 
through the Advanced Career Development 
program, admits he hit rock bottom when he 
was in his mid-20s. 

“Sometimes you have to go through 
the valley to get to the top of the moun- 
tain,” Frank said while remembering the six 
months he spent living on the streets of Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico with no home and 
no job after his first marriage crumbled. 

Despite being in a seemingly hopeless 
situation, Frank never lost hope. While on 
the streets, the boost he needed arrived in a 
divine way. Frank met a Christian man who 
helped him get back on his feet. The man 
provided his car for Frank to sleep in and he 
later paid for Frank to stay at a motel while 
searching for a job. 

Soon after, Frank landed that first job 
and first paycheck when he started working 
at a local Burger King. It proved to be just 
the start Frank needed to get his life back 
on track. Since then, he’s made the most of 
his opportunities, not only from a personal 
standpoint - he has been married to Valerie 
Glee-Frank for the past 19 years and he has 
three children and one stepchild - but also 
with the Tribe and education. 

Just how far has Anthony Frank come 
since that rough stretch in Albuquerque? 

This summer, he completed his Master 
of Business Administration degree. 

“Sometimes I look back and say, ‘How 
did I get here?’ From a gentleman on the 
streets of Albuquerque to where I am now,” 
said Frank, whose undergraduate studies 
were spent in previous years at Broward 
College and Florida Atlantic University. 

In August, the latest chapter in Frank’s 
ascension came when he started working in 
the Tribe’s Accounting Department through 
ACD, a Human Resources Department 
program that places Tribal citizens with 
on-hands job experience in multiple areas 
geared toward their career interest. Ironi- 


cally, Frank spent 14 years working for the 
Tribe in Human Resources, but in 2014, he 
decided it was time to pursue a different ca- 
reer interest. 

With the Tribe’s blessing, Frank left his 
job and returned to college as a student in 
his mid-50s. He excelled in the classrooms 
at Nova Southeastern University in Davie, 
where he earned all A’s and B’s and even fin- 
ished in first place in an online stocks and 
options competition against other students. 
At age 56, he emerged with an MBA degree 
in finance. 

Frank could have taken his MBA and 
sought employment in the private sector, but 
he considered the Tribe paying for his edu- 
cation as “a blessing” that he didn’t take for 
granted. 

“My first obligation is to give back to 
the Tribe because I know this is something 
they didn’t have to do, but they did support 
me all the way,” he said. “Giving back is out 
of gratitude and respect, and that’s what my 
mom and my grandparents taught me. They 
were the driving forces in my life.” 

The impact his mother, Ethel Frank 
Marrero, and grandparents, Willie Frank 
and Lena Frank, had on Anthony is still very 
much part of his life today. 

“They also instilled in me the work ethic 
that if you receive a gift you should give 
something in return, and I say the education 
is a gift,” said Frank, who grew up in Im- 
mokalee. 

With those parameters in mind, Frank is 
in the midst of a two-year stint in the Ac- 
counting Department. His first year will in- 
clude working three months each in Fixed 
Assets and Accounts Receivable and six 
months in Accounts Payable. He said his 
first week on the job in Fixed Assets in- 
cluded dealing with the modules, entering 
and changing tag numbers and transferring 
assets between departments. 

“There is still much to learn,” he said. 

Frank plans to stay in the program for 
the full two years. 

“If I start something, I’m going to finish 
it. That ethic I got from my mom,” he said. 

When he finishes the program, Frank 
would like to work with the Tribe’s Board of 


Directors in finance. 

Frank said he never forgets where he 
came from nor how far he has come. 

“I am proud to be a Seminole; I am 


proud to have an MBA; and I am proud to be 
employed,” he said. 

Seminole Tribe of Florida citizens who 


would like more information about the Ad- 
vanced Career Development program can 
contact Human Resources at 954-966-6300 
ext. 11205. 


Open house welcomes return of Pemayetv Emahakv students 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students got a jump start on 
the new school year at the school’s Aug. 11 
open house, where teachers welcomed stu- 
dents and their parents a few days before 
classes began. 

Principal Brian Greseth introduced par- 
ents and students to teachers and staff, who 
lined the walls of the gym, before he shared 
important information such as school hours, 
drop-off and pick-up procedures, tutoring, af- 
tercare, and Boys & Girls Club schedules. 

Greseth explained the Skyward portal, 
where parents can check students’ grades, 
view team and club activities, see if home- 
work was turned in, read teachers’ notes, and 
receive email alerts when new grades, school, 
and class information are posted. 

Enrollment at the PK-8 grade school is 
expected to be about 310 students. The av- 
erage class size for primary grades is 10 to 
1 1 students per teacher plus an aide; for mid- 
dle school the average is 12-13 students per 
teacher. 

Students, with parents in tow, sought out 
their new classrooms and teachers. Teachers 
manned each freshly decorated classroom and 
were ready with small treats for the students 
and packets of information for the parents. 
Teachers went over classroom procedures and 
had the students find their assigned seats. 

Second-grade teacher Lisa Clements 
told parents they need to sign the student’s 
agenda daily. Clements’ students will sit on 
big bouncy exercise balls instead of chairs “if 
they have ants in their pants and need to jig- 
gle.” 

Seventh- and eighth-grade science 
teacher Kelly Bass-Gould greeted returning 
students with a smile and advised them not to 
be afraid to ask questions. 

PECS has an impressive academic 
record. Last year more than 95 percent of 
third-graders passed the Florida State Assess- 
ment Reading Test, and the middle school 
had the overall highest FSA scores in the six 
-county Heartland Consortium. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ana Solis’s kindergarten classroom is filled with activity as parents fill out forms and children check out their new classroom during the PECS open house Aug. 11. 
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PECS middle school science teacher Kelly Bass-Gould greets seventh-grader Leilani Burton and her mother, Micki Burton, during the open house Aug. 11. 
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As language arts teacher Angie Snyder looks on, sixth-grader Shylynn Testerman holds up her 
schedule during the PECS open house Aug. 11. 
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Time to head back to school 
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Aries Serrano, 3, builds a house with magnets during the first week of preschool Aug. 11 in Brighton. 
The preschool has 44 infant to 3-year-old students enrolled. 


Genesis Pagan, Brian Billie Jr., Darrell Jackson, Ivory Vasquez, Franklin Primeaux, and Darnell Jackson all participate in a game of 
Family Feud on the first day of school at the Boys and Girls Club on Aug. 23. 
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Students and teachers wait in the shade for after school pick up on Ahfachkee’s first day Aug. 15. 
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A young student rushes onto the new Big Cypress bus after the first day of school at Ahfachkee Aug. 15. 
The count for the first day of school was 152 PK-12 grade students. 
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Jamylah Wilson and Kenneth Tommie Jr. smile for the camera right before they engage in the next 
afternoon activity at the Boys and Girls Club on their first day of school Aug. 23. 
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Alayna Rodriguez, 8 months, curiously explores the baby’s room at the Immokalee Preschool Aug. 12 as center manager Michelle Ford watches. The 
preschool has 46 children from infancy to 4 years old. 
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Siblings Darnell and Darrell Jackson along with Ivory Vasquez pick out school supplies that the Boys and Girls Club was giving away as part of a back 
to school incentive for the kids. 
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Last blast 
of summer 
for Fort 
Pierce kids 


FORT PIERCE — Four days before 
the 2016-17 school year kicked off in St. 
Lucie County, children at Chupco’s Landing 
prepared with an afternoon of fun. 

After participating in swimming, face 
painting, photo booth shoots and other 
games, each child received a backpack. 

Staff from the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
and 4-H Club had tables set up for informa- 
tion and activities. 

The first day of school was Aug. 15. 


Kevin Johnson 

Karla Timothy, left, and Ayanna Robertson 
use costumes and props at a photo booth 
set up for a back-to-school party Aug. 11 
at Chupco’s Landing Community Center in 

Fort Pierce. 

Below, Naomi Griffin, 3, takes a break 
from the back-to-school party. 




Kevin Johnson 

Carter Stokes gets his face painted during a back-to-school party Aug. 11 at Chupco’s Landing 
Community Center in Fort Pierce. The event also featured swimming, photos, games, Tribal 
department exhibits and lunch. 


Kevin Johnson 

Bryan Villegas, 3, carries props after having his 
photo taken during a back-to-school party Aug. 
11 at Chupco’s Landing Community Center in 

Fort Pierce. 

Below, Delilah Stokes receives help from 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum exhibits coordinator 
Siobhan Miller during a drawing activity. 
The Museum’s booth offered educational 
opportunities and information about the 

Museum. 




Youth Rally in 
Hollywood 




Stephanie Rodriguez 

Above, hip-hop Christian 
artist Javier Cruz raps 
Christian lyrics in front of 
a large audience at a youth 
rally Aug. 12 at the Air- 
nasium in Hollywood. The 
event was organized by 
the First Seminole Baptist 
Church. 

At left, Jay Mule, of the 
Choctaw Nation, performs 
his hoop dance and a war- 
rior fancy dance at the 
Youth Rally. 

At right, Delana Ayers- 
Deere plays a melody on the 
electric keyboard and sings 
a Gospel song. 
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Brighton girls part of state championship, World Series run 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

For five girls from the Brighton 
Reservation, the summer of 2016 won’t soon 
be forgotten. 

Tiyanni Anderson, Lason Baker, 
Preslynn Baker, Merlelaysia Billie and 
Alyssa Madrigal played for the Okeechobee 
Darlings softball team that won a state 
championship in July and then finished 
runner-up in the Dixie Darlings World Series 
in Petal, Mississippi. 

Before the girls headed back to school 
- four of them attend Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School - they joined the rest of their 
teammates on a memorable journey that 
began after they were selected to represent 
their Okeechobee Citizens Recreation 
Association league following the regular 
season. 

The Seminole Tribe connections 
extended beyond the players with Preston 
Baker as the head coach and his wife, Mona, 
as an assistant coach and president of the 
OCRA. 

“Those little girls played their hearts 
out,” Preston said. “We practiced hard, at 
least two or three hours a day, three or four 
days a week. They’re eager to learn.” 

As state champions and World Series 
runner-up, the team’s accomplishments 
have led to a bit of fame for the players. 
The Okeechobee County Board of County 
Commissioners honored the squad with a 
proclamation at the commission’s meeting 
Aug. 25. The team has been invited to 
participate in the city’s Labor Day parade. 

Mona said the entire community stepped 
up to support the team filled with a dozen 
girls ages 7 to 9. 

“The community support in Okeechobee 
was overwhelming. Food, gas, lodging, all 
taken care of through local businesses with 
donations,” she said. 

The Okeechobee Darlings didn’t 
disappoint their supporters. Hitting and 
confidence were keys as the team roared 
through the state tournament undefeated and 
notched wins in the World Series against host 
Petal and state champions from Louisiana, 
North Carolina and Texas. 

“The whole lineup could hit,” Preston 
said. “We didn’t have one weak batter on the 


team, not one weak player. That was a solid 
team.” 

“It was a great experience,” Mona 
added. “They were all very confident. All our 
girls hit. That’s the advantage.” 

Solid contact was made by Preston and 
Mona’s daughter, Preslynn, who blasted the 
ball out of the park for two home runs in 
the World Series, the most of any player in 
the tournament. Both dingers carried extra 
significance because the first one came when 
Preslynn was 8 and the second one, after she 
celebrated a birthday, came when she was 9. 

Okeechobee, which was named Florida 
at the 11 -team World Series, generated 
plenty of other highlights at the plate. The 
team opened with a 14-0 win against Petal 
which included an inside-the-park home run 
from Lason. 

In its second game, Florida topped Texas 
10-3 behind a 3 -run home run from Preslynn, 
a 3-for-3 performance from Tiyanni and a 
catch in right field by Merleaysia to end the 
game. 

Florida’s undefeated run ended when 
they were sent into the losers’ bracket with a 
6-3 loss to Tennessee. 

Florida bounced back with a 10-7 win 
against North Carolina. All five Seminoles 
had multiple-hit games. Lason and Tiyanni 
scored two runs each. 

A 3-1 win against Louisiana set up a 
rematch for Florida against their nemesis, 
undefeated Tennessee, in the championship. 
The teams were knotted at 6-6 after four 
innings before Tennessee pulled away with 
an 11-7 win to claim the title. Preslynn 
ended the tournament on a high note with her 
second home run. She was awarded the game 
ball in the championship game. Tiyanni had 
three hits and Merelysia, Lason and Alyssa 
each had two hits. 

While its offense never slowed down, 
the team’s defense was also sharp, Preston 
said. Tiyanni, the leadoff batter, played 
shortstop with Preslynn next to her at third 
base. Merelysia, Lason and Alyssa handled 
outfield duties. 

The team’s other players included: 
Janessa Arana, Carli Avant, Carley Bartels, 
Jessie Krall, Lilly Larson, Jayda Rochelle 
and Addison Smith. In addition to Mona, 
assistant coaches were Malcolm Edenfield 
and Danielle Larson. 

Although they came up just short of 




The Brighton Reservation was well-represented at the Dixie Darlings World Series in Mississippi in late July. From left, front row: Lason Baker. Alyssa 
Madrigal; back row: Preslynn Baker, Merlelaysia Billie, Tiyanni Anderson. The girls played on the Okeechobee team won a state championship and finished 
runner-ups in the World Series. 


winning the World Series, the Okeechobee 
Darlings learned valuable lessons that should 
help them throughout their softball careers. 

“They played together,” Preston said. 
“No arguing, no fuss. They were just there 
to play.” 


The team’s success led to the players 
and parents becoming a close-knit group that 
celebrated three different birthdays, enjoyed 
barbeque food and went to the movies. 

“We became one big family,” Mona 
said. “Second of 11 teams is awesome. 


These girls did a great job. I couldn’t be more 
proud of them.” 


♦ See WORLD SERIES on page 6C 


Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Shortstop Tiyanni Anderson steps on the base for an out during the Dixie Darlings World Series. 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Lason Baker takes a big swing in a Dixie Darlings World Series game. 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

After belting one of her two home runs, Preslynn Baker is greeted at home plate by her father and coach, Preston Baker, and her Okeechobee Darlings 
teammates during the Dixie Darlings World Series in late July in Mississippi. 
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Photo courtesy NHSRA 

Miss Florida High School Rodeo Queen Courtney Gore competes in July at the National High School Rodeo Queen competition in Gillette, Wyoming. 


Brighton’s Courtney Gore vies for 
National HS Rodeo Queen title 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Courtney Gore, 2016 Miss Florida High 
School Rodeo Queen, joined 43 other young 
ladies and represented her state in the Na- 
tional High School Rodeo Queen Competi- 
tion in Gillette, Wyoming July 15-23 during 
the National High School Finals Rodeo. 
Courtney competed against winners from 40 
other states and three Canadian provinces. 

Although the Moore Haven High 
School senior didn’t take the crown, she left 
Wyoming with skills that will last a lifetime. 

“It was a great experience; it changed 
me,” Courtney said. “Before, I was the one 
back in the comer. But I learned to walk up 


to someone I didn’t know and start talking to 
them. It was awesome talking to strangers.” 

The competition took three days for the 
contestants to demonstrate horsemanship, 
model, give a speech about their states, take 
a written test about rodeo mles, and answer 
impromptu questions by the judges. They 
also participated in four rodeo grand entries, 
mingled with fans, and signed autographs. 

As rigorous as the competition was, 
Courtney was honored to participate. Wor- 
ried that the other contestants would act as 
“mean girls,” she was pleasantly surprised 
when she realized how supportive they all 
were. She made some lasting friendships 
during the contest and is in touch with many 
of her new girlfriends every day. 


“Everyone was friends,” she said. 
“When Miss Montana was crowned, we 
were all so proud of her. It wasn’t so much 
about the results, but the experience.” 

Going forward, Courtney is looking 
forward to her reign as Miss Florida High 
School Rodeo Queen, which will include 
appearances at monthly high school rodeos 
and some professional rodeos. During those 
appearances, she will ride in the grand entry, 
meet fans, and sign autographs. 

“The Wyoming experience will make it 
all easier,” Courtney said. 

A component of serving as Queen in- 
cludes implementing her ideas to improve 
the rodeo experience. Courtney plans to or- 
ganize a rodeo for kids with special needs 



Photo courtesy NHSRA 

2016 Miss Florida High School Rodeo Queen Courtney Gore 


and hopes to expand the social aspects of 
rodeo for all of its participants. She wants to 
make sure there are group activities after the 
rodeo to increase camaraderie and friendship 
among competitors. 

“I want to make sure there isn’t a kid 
who is left out and sitting in the corner alone 
after the rodeo,” she said. 

In addition to her duties as rodeo queen, 


Courtney will have a busy senior year play- 
ing volleyball, basketball, softball, and 
rodeo, where she competes in barrels and 
breakaway roping. She has advice for those 
who may shy away from so much activity. 

“There may be things you don’t want to 
do, but do everything you get a chance to do 
because it’s all a great experience,” she said. 


Richest billiard tournament in 
U.S. to be held at Hard Rock 



Kevin Johnson 

FSU fans will have to travel to Orlando to see Justin Motlow (86) and the Seminoles season opener 
Sept. 5 against Ole Miss. 

Florida State opens 
season Sept. 5 


HOLLYWOOD - Some of the top 
ranked billiard players in the world will be 
at Hard Rock Live at Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino in Hollywood for the Tor- 
nado Open Sept. 28-Oct. 2. The tournament 
will offer a $100,000 prize fund, which is 
the biggest payout of any billiard tourna- 
ment in the United States in 2016, according 
to tournament organizers. 

The five-day tournament will feature 
several professional and amateur events, in- 


2016 PECS 
volleyball 
schedule 

BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv Em- 
ahakv Charter School girls volleyball team 
will try to keep the good times rolling this 
season when it opens the 2016 campaign 
Sept. 7 at home against Osceola Middle. 
PECS is 21-2 in the past two years, including 
an 8-2 season last year, which was the first 
season in the team’s new gymnasium. 

Eighth-grade parent night will be part of 
the Oct.5 home match against Yearling. 

Sept. 7 : Osceola Middle at PECS 
(JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 

Sept. 13: Clewiston Middle at 
PECS (JV 5 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 

Sept. 15: PECS at West Glades 
Middle (JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 5:30 
p.m.) 

Sept. 19: PECS at Yearling Mid- 
dle (varsity 4:30 p.m.) 

Sept. 21: LaBelle Middle at 
PECS (JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 

Sept. 29: West Glaes Middle at 
PECS (JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 5:30 
p.m.) 

Oct. 3: PECS at Osceola Middle 
(JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 

Oct. 5: Yearling Middle at PECS 
(varsity 4:30 p.m.) 

Oct. 6: PECS at LaBelle Middle 
(JV 4:30 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 

Oct. 11: PECS at Clewiston (JV 
5 p.m., varsity 6 p.m.) 


eluding four events exclusively open to Na- 
tive Americans from the United States and 
Canada. 

Players from throughout the U.S and 
beyond - including Korea, the Phillippines 
and Austria - are expected to compete. 

The tournament is being presented by 
professional player Vivian Villarreal, known 
as the Texas Tornado. Winner of national 
and world championships, the San An- 
tonio-native, who turned pro in 1991, lists 


her favorite memory as beating legendary 
Minnesota Fats when she was 8 years old. 
She has been featured in several magazines 
and television programs, including “Good 
Morning America” and is noted as one of the 
sport’s leading personalities. 

The tournament starts each day at 9 a.m. 

For more information, including lives- 
treaming and tickets, go to www.thetoma- 
doopen.com. 


TALLAHASSEE — The Florida State 
Seminoles football team, which features the 
Seminole Tribe’s Justin Motlow, will open its 
season Sept. 5 against Ole Miss in Orlando. 
FSU is ranked No. 4 in the Associated Press 
preseason rankings; Ole Miss is No. 11. 

FSU will play nine games in the state 


of Florida, including an Oct. 8 visit to Hard 
Rock Stadium in Miami to face the Hurri- 
canes. 

Motlow, a wide receiver and special 
teams player, is a redshirt sophomore from 
Tampa. 



www.vivianvillarreal.com 

Professional billiard player Vivian Villarreal presents the Tornado Open from Sept. 28-Oct. 2 at Hard 
Rock Live in Hollywood. 


FSU 2016 Football Schedule 

(Game times that have been announced are shown) 

Sept. 5: Ole Miss vs FSU (Orlando), 8 p.m. 
Sept. 10: Charleston Southern at FSU, 12:30 p.m. 
Sept. 17: FSU at Louisville, 12 p.m. 

Sept. 24: FSU at USF 
Oct. 1: North Carolina at FSU 
Oct. 8: FSU at Miami 
Oct. 15: Wake Forest at FSU 
Oct. 29: Clemson at FSU 
Nov. 5: FSU at North Carolina State 
Nov. 11: Boston College at FSU, 7:30 p.m. 
Nov. 19: FSU at Syracuse 
Nov. 26: Florida at FSU 
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Fastest short go 
helps Jobe Johns 
earn reserve national 
championship 


B Y KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

Jobe Johns made sure he made the most 
out of the final 8.92 seconds of his high 
school rodeo career. That blistering figure is 
all it took for Jobe to tie down the calf in his 
last event as a high schooler July 23. 

Even though he was on his backup 
horse, Jobe managed to post a time nobody 
matched. The son of Tara and Billy Joe Johns 
couldn’t have picked a better stage to exit. 

In front of the crowd at the National High 
School Finals Rodeo in Gillette, Wyoming, 
Jobe won the short go and finished as the 
reserve champion. He came within a whisker 
of winning the overall tie-down calf roping 
competition, but the top honor went to Wyatt 
Williams of Idaho, whose total of 29.79 was 
a fraction faster than Jobe’s 30.84. 

“I’m real happy. I did the best I could,” 
said Jobe, who entered the short go in seventh 
place after times of 10.75 and 11.17. 

Jobe’s 8.92 in the short go was the 



second fastest in the entire event out of 375 
times; only Oklahoma’s Justin Payne had a 
faster time (8.84), which came in the first go- 
round. 

As a veteran of the NHSFR, Jobe entered 
this year’s event with a different approach 
than his previous trips. 

“I was more relaxed,” he said. 

But his calmness was tested early when 
his No. 1 horse Delilah was injured soon after 
Jobe arrived. With Delilah on the sidelines, 
Jobe was forced to use his back-up horse 
named Booty, a five-year-old with far less 
experience at shows. 

“That was a big adjustment,” Jobe said. 

But the pair worked well together and 
produced the results that helped Jobe depart 
as the reserve champion. 

“It means a lot,” Jobe said. 

After the 6,000-mile round trip, Jobe 
returned to Fake Placid for less than two 
weeks before he was back on the road with 
his horses, this time headed to Texas where 
he started his freshman year at Ranger 
College in early August. 

Jobe, who was home-schooled in high 
school, will have at least one familiar face 
on campus. His team roping partner Blevyns 
Jumper, son of Andrea and Josh Jumper, is 
also a freshman at Ranger, about 115 miles 
west of Dallas. Jobe and Blevyns both plan 
to be part of Ranger’s rodeo team, which 
competes in the Southwest Division of the 
National Intercollegiate Rodeo Association. 
Fast year Ranger sent five members to the 
College National Finals Rodeo in Wyoming. 

Blevyns, a 2016 graduate of American 
Heritage in Plantation, competed at NHSFR 
in steer wrestling. His time of 1 1 .46 was the 
1 0th fastest of 1 5 in the morning performance 
July 19. He didn’t reach the short go. 

Fogan Hyatt, who lived with the Johns 
family during high school, improved his 
times in each of his three steer wrestling 
performances. He started with 8.90, then 
5.64 before finishing with 4.85, the fifth 
fastest time in the short go which boosted 
him to a 1 0th place overall finish. 

Jobe, Blevyns and Fogan earned their 
spots in their last NHSFR by qualifying 
through the Florida High School Rodeo 
Association. 


Photo courtesy National High School Rodeo Association 

Jobe Johns ties up a calf during the National 
High School Finals Rodeo in Wyoming. 



Photo courtesy National High School Rodeo Association 

This calf doesn’t stand a chance at eluding Jobe Johns in July at the National High School Finals Rodeo in Wyoming. Johns finished as the reserve 
champion in tie-down calf roping. 



Photo courtesy National High School Rodeo Association 

Jobe Johns is a picture of concentration in July as he prepares for the gate to open at the National High School Finals Rodeo in Wyoming. 



Photo courtesy National High School Rodeo Association 

Blevyns Jumper competes in steer wrestling in July at the National High School Finals Rodeo in Wyoming. Blevyns and Jobe Johns, left, were the only two Seminoles from Florida in the boys competition at NHSFR. 
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Players 


show their ‘Love of the Game’ at tournament 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — More than 20 
basketball teams competed in the For the 
Love of the Game Tournament in early 
August. None of the squads made a longer 
journey than the Plainzmen from North 
Dakota. 

With nearly his entire roster comprised 
of Standing Rock Tribe players, mostly 
from Solen High School, coach Russell 
Archambault guided the Plainzmen to a 
championship victory in the boys 18U 
division at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood. 

“This is probably the best team I’ve 
been around in terms of shooting,” said 
Archambault, whose squad also included his 
son Mason, who plays high school ball in 
Rapid City, South Dakota, and Ezekiel Tiger 
from the Miccosukee Tribe. 

The Plainzmen played in tournaments 
in California and Las Vegas in the preceding 
weeks. When Archambault found out about 
the Hollywood tournament, he helped gather 
the squad together to head east. 

With sharp shooting from inside and 
outside the arc, the Plainzmen soared 
through the tournament undefeated, 
including an 83-53 win against Florida Boys 
in the championship game. The Plainzmen’s 
Bray den Uses Arrow was named the 
division’s most valuable player. 

The tournament featured 10U, 14U, 18U 
and adult divisions. 

Young Justice won the 10U coed 
championship. Coached by Byron Billie Sr., 
the team included the coach’s son Byron 
Billie Jr. as well as Sarafina Billie, Ezekiel 
Billie, Aaliyah Billie, Tatum Billie, Louis 
Billie and Xavier Osceola. 

The Cave Women defeated the Lady 
Warriors, 66-32, in the the 18U girls 
division, which featured just two teams. 


+ See BASKETBALL on page 5C 



Kevin Johnson 

Lucas Osceola (24) soars to block a shot by a Plainzman player during an 18U boys division game Aug. 4 in the For the Love of the Game Tournament at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 



Kevin Johnson 

Corbin Billie controls the ball during the For the Love of the Game tournament in Hollywood. 



Kevin Johnson 

Aldricia Cummings-Cypress looks for an open teammate on inbounds pass. 



Kevin Johnson 


Marquise Fudge tries to take a shot against the Plainzmen in an 18U boys game. 


Tiana Stubbs wins an opening tip for the Cave Women team during the For the Love of the Game Tournament on Aug. 4 in Hollywood. 


Kevin Johnson 
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♦ BASKETBALL 

From page 4C 


The championship marked the end of busy 
summer stretch for players from the Cave 
Women such as Burgundy Pierce, Tianna 
Stubbs and December Stubbs, a trio who 
played at NABI in Phoenix and the Jim 
Thorpe Games in California. 

December was named the 18U girls 
tournament most valuable player. 

Unconquered won the 14U coed division 
with a 62-59 win against Cedric’s Team. 

In the adults division, Skyla Osceola 
led the Sharp Shooters to a 77-32 women’s 
championship win against Wide Open. Skyla 
was named MVP. 

On the men’s side, the Plainzmen 
outlasted GMTC, 89-68, in the championship. 
The Plainzmen’s Malcolm Moore earned 
MVP honors. 

Tournament prizes handed out by 
Hollywood Recreation’s Courtney Osceola 
included tournament shorts (MVP winners), 
pullovers (champions) and long- sleeve shirts 
(runner-ups). 




Young Justice: 10U coed champions 



Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 

Skyla Osceola: Adult women’s MVP 


Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 

Brayden Uses Arrow: 18U boys MVP 


Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 

Unconquered: 14U boys champions 


. : 

Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 

Cedric’s Team: 14U boys runner-ups 




Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 

December Stubbs: 18U girls MVP 


Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 


Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 


Florida boys: 18U boys runner-up 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg St Arm Pain 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, FPO's, 

POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 
dtF,E SPINAL EX A*. ni 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 

1 0830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


SPINAL EXy^ 

& CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


954 . 432.5006 

(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


Photo courtesy Courtney Osceola 


The Plainzmen: 18U boys champions 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 71 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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♦ WORLD SERIES 

From page 1C 

Dixie Darlings World Series 

Game 1: Florida 14, Petal (Miss.) 0 
Game 2: Florida 10, Texas 3 
Game 3: Tennessee 6, Florida 3 
Game 4: Florida 10, North Carolina 7, 
Game 5: Florida 3, Louisiana 1 
Game 6: Tennessee 11, Florida 7 



Lason Baker with her family: parents Jason and Billie Jo, brother Bryce and sister Tawnee 


Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Alyssa Madrigal with her family: parents Howard and Letty, 
and brother Silas 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Merlelaysia Billie with her family: parents Merle and 
Roshella, and sister Serenity 



Photo courtesy Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 

Kira Jefferson 


Hard Rock Tampa names Jefferson director of restaurants 


TAMPA — Kira Jefferson has 
been named Director of Restaurants 
at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Ca- 
sino Tampa. 

Having most recently been the 
general manager of Haven in Tampa 
Bay, Jefferson is making a return to 
Seminole Hard Rock Tampa where 


she was room manager of Council 
Oak Steaks & Seafood in 2012 and 
assistant director of Food & Bever- 
age in 2013. 

In her new role, Jefferson will 
oversee eight dining venues at Sem- 
inole Hard Rock Tampa to include 
Grey/Salt, Council Oak Steaks & 


Seafood, Hard Rock Cafe, Fresh Har- 
vest, Rise Kitchen & Bakery, Rock & 
Raw, Jubao Palace Noodle Bar and a 
food court. 

Jefferson will report to the Vice 
President of Operations Bill Mc- 
Nulty. 


Poem - Chachaaye 


Chachaaye keep your spirits 
up and let that Panther pride shine, 
do not get discouraged you will rise 
again it’s just a matter of time. 

I always looked up to you 
and that hasn’t changed at all, my 
loyalty is second to none with my 
dog rope staked I always stand tall. 

I want you to know if I could I 
would put myself in your shoes and 
handle that, because you are breeze 
throughout the sawgrass in our 
Panther habitat. 


You are far better deserving 
to be amongst the unconquered 
Seminole, for Chachaaye I write this 
with all my heart and soul. 

You have set the bar high that 
I will always uphold, just as our 
Cheyenne and Lakota brethren 
counting coup is better than gold. 

True warriors stand strong for 
our own kind. We are all Native 
whether you’re Comanche, Apachi, 
Nez Perce or mine. 


Thomoshomo we unconquered 
warriors ride with you so hold 
your head high, put your faith 
in Feeshakeomeche and let your 
prayers soar with Hachetalame to 
the sky. 

Chachaaye you are loved and 
respected for which you stand, 
you have a great heart so make a 
difference like I know you can. 


Ike T. Harjo 

Koowaathi 


Upcoming athletic events 


The Tigertail Brothers ninth an- 
nual Memorial Basketball Tourna- 
ment will be held Sept. 15-17 at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in 
Big Cypress. 

The Legends division for ages 
40 and up will start Sept. 1 5 at 6 p.m. 
Adult divisions will be played Sept. 
16 at 6 p.m. and Sept. 17 at 9 a.m. 

Registration deadline is Sept. 
14. For more information call De- 
Forest Carter at 407-864-8766 or 


Big Cypress Recreation at 863-983- 
9659. 

The Eastern Indian Rodeo As- 
sociation will hold its regional finals 
Sept. 16-17 at Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena in Brighton. 

The Pink Panther Prowl will be 
held Oct. 8 in Big Cypress. The Sem- 
inole Hard Rock Half Marathon will 
start at 6 a.m. from the Junior Cy- 


press Arena. The 5K and 10K races 
will begin at 7:15 a.m. 

For more information and regis- 
tration go to www.splitsecondtiming. 
com. 

The Miami Dolphins’ home 
opener in Hard Rock Stadium will 
be Sept. 25 against the Cleveland 
Browns at 1 p.m. 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Presylnn Baker with her family: parents Preston and Mona, brothers Pherian, Ivess, Alyke, Ramone and sister Lanie 



Photo courtesy Dawn Edenfield 

Tiyanni Anderson with her family: parents John and Amanda, and brothers JB and Charlie 


FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

013758 

2006 

SOUTHEAST MODULAR MFG. BUILDING 

DOUBLE WIDE- RAMPS INCLUDED 

N/A 

Fair 

$17,345.00 

B38086 

2007 

FORD VAN CARGO VAN 

F350 (RWD) STAND UP UTILITY BED 

219,800 

Poor 

$1,151.00 

035066 

1987 

HUMVEE-AM GENERAL 

M-998 (Project Vehicle) 

33,462 

Poor 

$2,000.00 

217446 

N/A 

CASE BULLDOZER 

850G 

27,678 

Poor 

$8,238.00 

237320 

2006 

FOREST RIVER TRAVEL TRAILER 

WILDWOOD 

N/A 

Poor 

$1,920.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 
20034. 


NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 
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Rob Armstrong 

Spencer Battiest with his NAMMY for Best Pop Recording for his album “Stupid in Love”, which he 
won at the Native American Music Awards Sept. 17. 


Seminoles stand with 
Standing Rock Sioux 
in pipeline battle 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Seminole Tribal citizens joined forces 
with thousands of Native Americans from 
the U.S. and Canada to support the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe in their effort to halt 
construction of the Dakota Access Pipeline 
across the Missouri River - the tribe’s main 
source of water - in Cannon Ball, North 
Dakota. 


Martha Tommie, Theresa Frost, Joe 
Osceola Jr. and others stayed at the 80-acre 
Sacred Stone Camp and brought plenty of 
provisions to keep the large impromptu 
encampment going strong. Frost and 
Tommie’s group left from the Brighton 
Reservation in a caravan of vehicles loaded 
with food, water, tarps, tents and propane. 
Osceola left from Hollywood and loaded 
his SUV with supplies on the road to North 


Dakota. 

“We understand the fight for clean 
water,” Osceola said. “They know it [the 
pipeline] will breach sometime; they just 
don’t know when.” 

The camp, which has existed since 
April, has no running water or electricity 
and relies on the use of expensive portable 
toilets. The camp also has a school and an 

♦ See STANDING ROCK on page 4A 


Spencer Battiest 
wins NAMMY for 
Best Pop Recording 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For Spencer Battiest, there was no better 
way to celebrate his birthday than with a win 
at the 16th annual Native American Music 
Awards. He took home the win for Best Pop 
Recording for his album “Stupid in Love.” 

Battiest also presented Joseph FireCrow 
with a lifetime achievement award and was 
a featured performer at the Sept. 17 show at 
the Seneca Allegany Casino in New York. 

“Winning the Best Pop Recording was 
really great because in a nutshell, that’s who 
I am,” Battiest said. “I didn’t have a speech 
prepared, so I just spoke from the heart. I love 
pop music, I love to write songs and work at 
it every day. It was a great validation from 
my peers, the general public and NAM A.” 

This was Battiest’s third time attending 
NAMA, which proved to be the charm. 
He’s had seven previous nominations; three 
in 2011 for “The Storm” with his brother 
Zachary ‘Doc’ Battiest, two in 2014 for 


“Love of My Life” and two this year for 
“Stupid in Love.” 

Before accepting the award, Battiest had 
a busy night at the show; first he presented 
FireCrow with the lifetime achievement 
award. They met while working in the off- 
Broadway show “Distant Thunder.” 

“I was more focused on that speech 
and getting it right,” Battiest said. “He is an 
amazing friend and an accomplished flute 
player. I won my first NAMMY after giving 
him his ninth.” 

A few of Battiest’s friends and family 
joined him at NAMA, including his manager 
Max Osceola III. 

“I thought his presentation to Joseph 
was one of the more professional jobs,” 
Osceola said. “I know how hard he worked 
to prepare and it showed. He’s a natural; he’s 
been onstage since he was a young kid and it 
just showed through.” 

After Battiest presented the award, he 
relaxed and enjoyed the rest of the night. 

+ See SPENCER on page 6A 



Photo courtesy Martha Tommie 

Martha Tommie holds the Seminole flag high as water protectors protest the DAPL on a recently bulldozed area in North Dakota. The sign on the bulldozer 
reads “water is our first medicine.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Sonja Buck participates in Brighton’s Indian Day thatch races Sept. 23 at Tucker Ridge. See complete 
coverage of Indian Day celebrations from all the reservations in the October 31 issue of the Tribune. 


Brighton water wells 
reach greater depths 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The award-winning 
water provided by the Brighton Public Works 
Department could get even better thanks to a 
few deeper wells that will tap into a massive 
and more productive water source known as 
the Upper Floridan Aquifer. 

Brighton’s water is currently drawn 
from the surficial aquifer, which is a shallow 
water source about 40 to 60 feet deep. The 
new wells will draw water from a depth of 
about 675 feet. 

According to Public Works, the surficial 
aquifer is what most other municipalities in 
the geographical area use for source water 
since it is the highest yielding and of good 
quality for water production. 

“We anticipate the taste will remain the 
same or be better,” said Cynthia Fuentes, 
senior civil engineer at the Public Works 
Department. 

Public Works needs the deeper wells to 
meet Brighton’s high- volume water demand, 
which includes providing water to the 
reservation and to the Lakeport community. 
Modifications to the water treatment plant, 
built in 2008, are being designed with 
construction slated to begin in about 18 
months. The state-of-the-art reverse-osmosis 
system will remain in place, but the system’s 
pipeline route will be changed to increase 
efficiency, improve operations, and reduce 
maintenance requirements. 

The seven wells currently in use 
produce an average of about 300 gallons 
per minute (gpm). More than one well must 
be used to deliver the required minimum 


flow of 711 gpm needed for the treatment 
process, which uses microfiltration followed 
by nanofiltration to remove impurities. The 
target flow for the new wells is 711 gpm, 
which equates to just over one million gallons 
per day. Fuentes said they expect to use two 
wells and keep a third for emergencies. 


“Our standards are stricter than federal 
standards,” Fuentes said. “The federal 
standard for total dissolved solids is 500 mg 
per liter; the Tribe’s is 250 mg per liter.” 


+ See WELLS on page 3A 



Photo courtesy Public Works Department 


Workers install the production casing on one of the new wells that tap into the Upper Floridan Aquifer 
in Brighton in April 2015. The well will draw water from about 675 feet below the surface. 
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Editorials 


Pipelines crossing Indian 
Country are a problem 


• Winona LaDuke 

I t’s 2016, and the weight of American 
corporate interests has come to the 
Missouri River, the Mother River. 
This time, instead of the Seventh Cavalry, or 
the Indian police dispatched to assassinate 
Sitting Bull, it is Enbridge and Dakota 
Access Pipeline. 

In mid-August, Standing Rock Tribal 
Chairman Dave Archambault II was arrested 
by state police, along with 27 others, for 
opposing the Dakota Access Pipeline. In 
the meantime, North Dakota Gov. Jack 
Dalrymple called for more police support. 

Every major pipeline project in North 
America must cross indigenous lands, Indian 
Country. That is a problem. 

The road west of Fargo is rarely taken. 
In fact, most Americans just fly over North 
Dakota, never seeing it. 

Let me take you there. 

My head clears as I drive. My 
destination is the homeland of the Hunkpapa 
Oceti, Standing Rock Reservation. It is 
early evening, the moon full. If you close 
your eyes, you can remember the 50 million 
buffalo — the single largest migratory herd 
in the world. The pounding of their hooves 
would vibrate the Earth, make the grass 
grow. 

There were 
once 250 species 
of grass. Today 
the buffalo are 
gone, replaced by 
28 million cattle, 
which require 
grain, water, and 
hay. Many of the 
fields are now in a 
single GMO crop, 
full of so many 
pesticides that the 
monarch butterflies 
are dying off. But 
in my memory, the 
old world remains. 

If you drive long enough, you come to 
the Missouri River. 

Called Mnisose, a great swirling river, 
by the Lakota, she is a force to be reckoned 
with. She is breathtaking. “The Missouri 
River has a fixed place in the history 
and mythology” of the Lakota and other 
Indigenous nations of the Northern Plains, 
author Dakota Goodhouse would explain. 

In the time before Sitting Bull, the 
Missouri River was the epicenter of northern 
agriculture, the river bed so fertile. The 
territory was known as the fertile crescent 
of North America. That was then, before the 
treaties that reduced the Lakota land base. 
But the Missouri remained in the treaty — the 
last treaty of 1868 used the Missouri as a 
boundary. 

Then came the theft of land by the U.S. 
government, and the taking of the Black 
Hills in 1877, in part as retaliation against 
Sitting Bull’s victory at the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn. In a time prior to Black 
Lives Matter or Native Lives Matter, great 
leaders like Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
were assassinated at the hands of police. 

One truth: the Lakota people have 
survived much. 

Forced into the reservation life, the 
Lakota attempted to stabilize their society, 
until the dams came. The 1944 Pick Sloan 
project flooded out the Missouri River 
tribes, taking the best bottom lands from 
the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara, the 
Lakota and Dakota. Over 200,000 acres 
on the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River 
reservations in South Dakota were flooded 
by the Oahe Dam itself, forcing not only 
relocation, but a loss of the Lakota world. 
The Garrison, Oahe, and Fort Randall dams 
created a reservoir that eliminated 90 percent 
of timber and 75 percent of wildlife on the 
reservations. 

That is how a people are made poor. 
Today, well over two thirds of the 
population of Standing Rock is below the 
poverty level — and the land and Mother 
River are what remains, a constant, for the 
people. That is what is threatened today. 

Enbridge and partners are preparing to 
drill through the riverbed. The pipeline has 
been permitted in sections from the west 
and from the east. The northern portion 
was moved away from the water supply of 
Bismarck, into the watershed of Standing 


Rock. That was unfortunate for the Lakota. 

Despite Lakota legal and regulatory 
objections, the Dakota Access Pipeline 
construction began in May 2016. If finished 
it will snake through North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, and Illinois, where it will link 
to a 774-mile pipeline to Nederland, Texas. 

More than 570,000 barrels of Bakken 
crude oil will pass through the pipeline daily, 
along with 245,100 metric tons of carbon 
daily — enough carbon to combust the planet 
to oblivion. 

The pipeline would span 200 water 
crossings, and in North Dakota alone would 
pass through 33 historical and archeological 
sites. Enbridge just bought the Dakota 
Access pipeline, noting that the proposed 
Sandpiper route — Minnesota’s 640,000 
barrel per day Bakken line — is now three 
years behind schedule. 

In late July, the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe represented by Earthjustice, filed a 
lawsuit in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia against the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. Standing Rock 
claims the project violates federal and treaty 
law. Standing Rock also filed an intervention 
at the United Nations, in coordination with 
the International Indian Treaty Council. 

As Chairman Archambault explained in 
a New York Times story: 


“The Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Department of the Interior and the 
National Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation supported more protection of 
the tribe’s cultural heritage, but the Corps 
of Engineers and Energy Transfer Partners 
turned a blind eye to our rights. The first draft 
of the company’s assessment of the planned 
route through our treaty and ancestral lands 
did not even mention our tribe. 

“The Dakota Access pipeline was fast- 
tracked from Day 1 using the Nationwide 
Permit No. 12 process, which grants 
exemption from environmental reviews 
required by the Clean Water Act and the 
National Environmental Policy Act by 
treating the pipeline as a series of small 
construction sites. 

“Without closer scrutiny, the proposal 
breezed through the four state processes.” 

In Iowa where work on the pipeline is 
underway, three fires erupted causing heavy 
damage to equipment and an estimated $1 
million in damages. Investigators suspect 
arson, according to Jasper County Sheriff 
John Halferty. In October 2015, three Iowa 
farmers sued Dakota Access LLC and the 
Iowa Utilities Board in an attempt to prevent 
the use of eminent domain on their properties 
to construct the pipeline. 

The health of the Missouri River has 
been taken for granted. 

Dammed in the Pick Sloan Dam projects, 
each project increases contamination and 
reduces her health. Today, the Missouri is the 
seventh most polluted river in the country. 
Agricultural run-off and now fracking have 
contaminated the river. My sister fished a gar 
out of the river, a giant prehistoric fish, only 
to find it covered with tumors. 

Here’s just one case: In a January 
2015 spill, saltwater contamination from a 
massive pipeline spill reached the Missouri 
River. In the baffling way of state and federal 
agencies, North Dakota’s Health Director 
David Glatt did not expect harm to wildlife 
or drinking water supplies because the water 
was diluted. The saying is: “The solution to 
pollution is dilution.” That is convenient, but 
not true. 

Blacktail Creek and the Little Muddy 
River were contaminated after nearly 3 
million gallons of saltwater with elevated 
levels of chloride contamination. All was 
diluted. But then there was that gar fish with 
the tumors. 


There are pipelines everywhere, and 
fewer than 150 Pipeline Hazardous Materials 
Safety Administration (PHMSA) pipeline 
inspectors in the whole country. 

And now comes the risk from oil. 

The pipeline companies generally 
discuss a 99 percent safety record, but studies 
have found that to be grossly inaccurate. A 
former Scientific American Editor, Trudy 
Bell, reports that PHMSA data from 2001 
to 2011 suggest the average pipeline “has 
a 57% probability of experiencing a major 
leak, with consequences over the $1 million 
range in a ten year period.” 

Not good odds. 

At Standing Rock, as the number of 
protesters grew from 200 to 2000, state 
law enforcement decided to put up a safety 
checkpoint and rerouted traffic on Highway 
1806 from Bismarck to Standing Rock, 
hoping to dissuade people from coming and 
put the squeeze on Standing Rock’s Prairie 
Knights Casino, which is served by that road. 

We just drove around; the scenic route 
is beautiful. And as supporters surge in 
numbers, the casino hotel and restaurants are 
full. 

While North Dakota seeks to punish the 
Lakota, Chairman Archambault expresses 
concerns for everyone: 

From the New York Times: “I am here to 
advise anyone that will 
listen that the Dakota 
Access Pipeline project 
is harmful. It will not 
be just harmful to my 
people but its intent 
and construction will 
harm the water in the 
Missouri River, which is 
one of the cleanest and 
safest river tributaries 
left in the United States. 
To poison the water is 
to poison the substance 
of life. Everything that 
moves must have water. 
How can we talk about 
and knowingly poison water?” 

In the meantime, North Dakota Gov. 
Dalrymple announced a state of emergency, 
making additional state resources available 
“to manage public safety risks associated 
with the ongoing protest of the Dakota 
Access Pipeline.” He may have exceeded 
his scope of authority and violated civil and 
human rights to water. 

Chairman Archambault ’s interpretation: 
“Perhaps only in North Dakota, where oil 
tycoons wine and dine elected officials, and 
where the governor, Jack Dalrymple, serves 
as an adviser to the Trump campaign, would 
state and county governments act as the 
armed enforcement for corporate interests.” 

There are a lot of people at Standing 
Rock today who remember their history and 
the long standoff at Wounded Knee in 1973. 
In fact, some of those in Standing Rock 
today were there in 1973 at Wounded Knee, 
a similar battle for dignity and the future of 
a nation. 

I am not sure how badly North Dakota 
wants this pipeline. If there is to be a battle 
over the pipeline, it will be here. For a people 
with nothing else but a land and a river, I 
would not bet against them. 

The great Lakota leader Mathew King 
once said, “the only thing sadder than an 
Indian who is not free, is an Indian who does 
not remember what it is to be free.” 

The Standing Rock protest camp 
represents that struggle for freedom, and 
the future of a people. All of us. If I ask the 
question “What would Sitting Bull do?” — 
the answer is pretty clear. He would remind 
me what he said 150 years ago: “Let us put 
our minds together to see what kind of future 
we can make for our children.” 

The time for that is now. 

Winona LaDuke writes extensively on 
Native and environmental issues. She is an 
Anishinaabekwe (Ojibwe) enrolled member 
of the Mississippi Band Anishinaabeg 
who lives and works on the White Earth 
Reservations. She is a contributing editor for 
YES! Magazine. 

This article is from YES! Magazines 
web site. It was originally published by LA 
Progressive. 



Two projects to 
honor Native vets 
in Washington 


• Elizabeth Bates and 
Col. (Ret.) David Napoliello 

T elevision, print, and electronic 
media advertisements flood us 
every day for the ideal gifts to help 
family, friends, and co-workers celebrate 
birthdays, anniversaries, and special events. 
All too often, many of the ads are for 
the same or similar items with differing 
capabilities, quality and, price. Needless to 
say, the information overload and competing 
claims are confusing, particularly when 
intermingled with our own good intentions. 

A similar situation currently surrounds 
ongoing efforts to pay tribute to the American 
Indian/ Alaska Native, and Pacific Islander 
veterans who proudly and honorably served 
and continue to serve our nation in the armed 
services. Currently, two notable efforts are 
underway for the purpose of such an homage 
on the National Mall in Washington, D.C. 
Ironically, both were initially spearheaded 


by the same man, Vietnam veteran Stephen 
Bowers, along with support from the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

The first project is the American Indian 
Veteran Memorial (AIVMI) Exhibit which 
will honor the “First American Veterans” — 
American Indian/Alaska Native and Pacific 
Islander veterans — who have served in all 
our country’s conflicts dating back to the 
American Revolution up through today. 
AIVMI is currently collaborating with the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund (WMF) 
to place an exhibit honoring all tribal 
veterans who served in Vietnam, and other 
military combats, in the Education Center at 
The Wall building, a project lead by WMF 
at the direction of the U.S. Congress. 

The Education Center is planned to be 
located on the National Mall in Washington, 
D.C. beside the Vietnam Veterans Memorial, 
and in the shadows of the Lincoln Memorial. 
Its design has been approved by Congress 
and the National Park Service, the 

+ See VETERANS on page 6B 


Refrigerated air: Florida’s boom 


• Patsy West 

I t’s been a totally hot and humid 
summer. What would we do without 
our “air?” 

Air-conditioning was a very long time 
in its development, but now many can’t 
imagine how we could manage without it. 
Still, there’s nothing like being “cool” in a 
chickee with the breeze wafting through, on 
a day with no mosquitoes! We are fortunate 
to have options here in South Florida ... the 
best climate, as well as the best “climate 
control.” However, it is the air conditioner 
that has been credited for populating South 
Florida. 

It was in the 1830s that John Gorrie, a 
physician (native of Nevis in the Leeward 
Islands), began to experiment with what 
Southern historian Ray Arsenault has 
termed, “a crude form of mechanical 
cooling,” during the Second Seminole 
War, 1835-1842. Gorrie, educated in New 
York State where he trained in “Tropical 
Diseases,” was at the Marine Hospital at 
Apalachicola, administering to his patients 
who had contacted malaria and yellow fever 
in Florida. 

By blowing air over buckets of ice 
suspended from the ceiling, Gorrie attempted 
to lower his patients’ body temperatures and 
save their lives. They and thousands of other 
servicemen in the Florida wars were victims 
of the most prevalent tropical diseases that 


devastated the American troops who engaged 
to remove the “Seminoles” from Florida. 

Following the Seminole War, Gorrie 
remained a proponent of “cooled air” to 
counter the effects of fevers. He continued 
to experiment on cooling and in 1851 he 
received a patent for the first ice-making 
machine. By the time “air-conditioning” 
became officially “a term,” then looking 
back to its roots, John Gorrie was hailed 
as its inventor. Arsenault noted, “In 1914 
he was immortalized by proud Floridians 
who placed his statue in Washington, D.C.’s 
Statuary Hall.” 

The 1860s saw the invention of the 
refrigerated tank car for shipping meat. In 
1871, a room-cooling system by Andrew 
Muhl of Waco, Texas; then a ventilating 
system by Portner-Eils became a boon to 
breweries and having “a cold one” available 
at the corner bar. But in 1881, as President 
James A. Garfield lay tragically expiring from 
an assassin’s bullet, physicians cooled his 
White House bedroom for his comfort. Thus, 
through press coverage the entire nation was 
first introduced the concept of “mechanical 
cooling.” As Arsenault has noted, the ideas 
of “air-conditioning” thereafter became “part 
of American pop culture.” 

However, there still wasn’t a true “air 
conditioner”. . . a machine that would replace 
“muggy air, mosquitos, and ceiling fans.” 

+ See AIR on page 7A 


Origins of the miki suuki 


• Patricia Riles Wickman, 
Ph.D 

I used to wonder how it was that the 
Hitchiti- speaking people came to 
be known today as “Miccosukees.” 
Above all, as we try to unravel the history of 
our Southeastern Natives and the “names” 
by which we know them today, we must 
remember that many of their current names 
didn’t start out with the meanings they have 
come to have today. They were imposed 
on them by English speakers for the sake 
of convenience (the convenience of the 
English and Americans, that is). 

Where were the earliest homelands 
of the Hitchiti Tribes? As early as 1275 CE, 
the Oconee Valley Province in what is now 
central Georgia was the northernmost limit 
that we know of and, at the southernmost 
end, reached deeply into what later was 
known by the Europeans as the central 
Florida peninsula. The northern area was 
abandoned by 1400 CE and reoccupied a 
hundred years later. This was the same time 
as the powerful Coosa province, soon to 
be encountered by the Spanish explorers, 
which was growing, to the West of the 
Oconee Valley Tribes, in today’s north and 
central Alabama. 


Some researchers say that the 
establishment of St Augustine in La Florida 
by the Spaniards, in 1565, began to draw 
Tribes and towns southward by about 1 600 
and settlement patterns began to spread 
widely. This seems to have been only part of 
the story, however, since Hitchiti-speaking 
Tribes already were well established from 
the lower Chattahoochee River valley, 
across the Flint River, to Apalachicola and 
St. Marks, and southward along the Gulf 
coast, around the Big Bend and eastward 
into the land they had long called chua - the 
little jug with a hole in the bottom — that was 
already occupied as Potano (the Alachua 
savannah) by the time the Spaniards arrived. 

Thus, lands that would only centuries 
later come to be known as the “state” of 
Florida already had been occupied by 
Hitchiti-speaking peoples “since time out of 
memory” when the United States of America 
finally came into being. Descendent Tribes 
from the old Coosa province, whom the 
English had nicknamed “Creeks” were 
pushed further southward by the Cherokees 
above them, and their English allies in the 
Carolinas. 

Tecumseh and his brother, the Prophet 
Tensquatowa, preached a Nativist uprising 

+ See ORIGINS on page 6B 
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Public Works Director Derek Koger 
selected to Leadership Florida 



Kevin Johnson 

Seminole Tribe Public Works Director Derek Koger 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Seminole Tribe 
Public Works Director Derek Koger is one 
of only 55 individuals chosen statewide to 
participate in Leadership Florida’s annual 
program this year. 

Founded in 1982, Leadership Florida’s 
mission is to find committed individuals and 
enhance their leadership skills through an 
eight-month educational program in which 
they learn about issues critical to the state. 
Throughout the year, the class will network 
and build relationships that will serve them 
and the state throughout their careers. 

The selection committee looks for up- 
and-coming leaders who are most likely to 
utilize their abilities for the long-term benefit 
of Florida. Participants represent a broad 
spectrum of professional, geographic, and 
ethnic backgrounds. 

“It’s very competitive and people say if 
you don’t get in the first time, keep trying,” 
said Koger, 34. “It was a blessing to get in 
the first time. My goal is to enhance my 
skills as a leader. It will be a great learning 
experience and an opportunity to mingle 
with individuals from different industries. 
I’m looking forward to representing the 
Seminole Tribe and bringing awareness of 
some of the great things we are doing here to 
the other participants and leaders throughout 
the state.” 

During the Aug. 12 Tribal Council 
meeting, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. announced Koger was selected to 
participate in the program. 

“They meet six times a year in different 
cities with the goal of making Florida a better 
place,” Councilman Bowers said. “Now the 
Tribe will be included in those discussions. 
Derek is one of the young leaders we have 
in the Tribe and one of the leaders that looks 
out for the Tribe.” 

“Once admitted, you become part of 
this organization for life,” Koger said. “The 
network of people available to the Tribe 
grew by 1,600 people at various political 
and professional levels throughout the state. 
When we need guidance or a helping hand, 
we’ll have people to call on. Especially 
in our industry, we can learn from other 
people’s professional experience.” 

Alumni of the program include the top 
echelon of business, politics, non-profit 
organizations, health care institutions, 


academics and state agencies. Together, 
they serve on more than 5,000 boards of 
companies and organizations around the 
state. 

Koger ’s selection in his first attempt 
is evidence of his qualifications as a leader. 
Under his leadership, every Public Works 
operator has become licensed in his or 
her field (water, wastewater, etc.). The 
department has developed a culture of 
education and professionalism. Koger makes 
sure Public Works stays on the cutting edge 
of the industry while meeting the needs 
of communities it serves. This focus led 
to his being honored with the Thomas T. 
Jones Public Education Award from the 
Florida Water Environment Association 
in recognition of his efforts to educate the 
public about water utility management. 

“Producing safe and healthy drinking 
water to the community is something that our 
team takes great pride in,” he said. “Being 
good stewards of the Tribe’s resources is 
something we really take to heart.” 

Koger is also a leader in the community. 
He volunteers for several organizations that 
help underprivileged populations, including 
the Urban League of Broward County, the 
juvenile justice system and Chaka’s Stars 
Foundation in Okeechobee. 


While Koger believes education is 
important, he is also realistic and stated that 
he “wants to let people know they don’t 
necessarily need an advanced degree to make 
a good living and provide for their families.” 
Koger, referencing industry journals, cited 
a staggering statistic, “between 30 and 50 
percent of the people in the public works 
field are retiring in the next five years.” 

“We need to go out and educate people 
in the community that these jobs are available 
and show them that they can support their 
families with a career in public works,” he 
said. 

An Okeechobee High School graduate, 
Koger grew up in Okeechobee and attended 
school with Tribal citizens. He came to work 
for the Tribe shortly after graduating from 
the University of South Florida in Tampa 
in 2004. He later earned a Master degree 
in Public Administration from Florida 
International University. While he had 
originally planned to go to law school, he 
“fell in love” with public works, his team, 
and the communities he and his team serve. 

“I appreciate that my peers and 
colleagues in the state acknowledge my 
efforts in the department and my volunteer 
efforts to give back to the community,” 
Koger said. “It’s a humbling experience.” 


♦ WELLS 

From page 1A 

That commitment 
to excellence helped 
the Brighton water 
plant win the American 
Water Works Associa- 
tion (AWWA) Florida 
District 8’s Best Tast- 
ing Water Competition 
in March, which in- 
cluded six counties in 
east Central Florida. 

Public Works 
tribal-wide has earned 
several honors around 
the state this year. In 
April, the Tribe’s Hol- 
lywood plant came 
in second place for 
best tasting water in 
AWWA District 6, 
which encompasses 68 
cities in Broward and 
Palm Beach counties. 

In April, all of 
the Tribe’s wastewater 


treatment plants — Big 
Cypress, Brighton, 
Hollywood and Im- 
mokalee — earned 
second place for safety 
from the Florida Water 
Environment Associa- 
tion (FWEA). 

The FWEA also 
presented Public 
Works Director, Derek 
Koger, with its presti- 
gious 2016 Thomas T. 
Jones Public Educa- 
tion Award for “signifi- 
cant accomplishments 
that foster and support 
the development of 
public outreach pro- 
grams and integrating 
public education as a 
core element of waste- 
water and water utility 
planning and manage- 
ment,” according to 
the association’s web- 
site. 




Kevin Johnson 

Attendees finish the two-day grants management portion of a training session Sept. 13 at the Native 
Learning Center in Hollywood. 


Native Learning Center 
hosts grant training 
sessions for tribes 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center’s newly renovated training 
facility in Hollywood drew a vast array of 
representatives from the Seminole Tribe and 
throughout Indian Country for four days 
of grants management and organizational 
development training in mid-September. 

“It’s a good refresher to find out what’s 
new, kind of like an accountant,” said Chris 
Welch, a technical assistance specialist in 
community and cultural outreach for the 
Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. “The laws 
change every year. They change things, so I 
need to be up to date on all the changes so I 
can continue to educate my people as well.” 

Properly maintaining grants and 
making sure structures are in place to meet 
requirements were at the forefront of the 
training. 

“You can have people write grants, 
which is a great skill to have, but in order to 
maintain and make sure you are following 
all federal regulations is a really important 
piece that we take seriously because we 
want people to make sure that they get their 
full amount and they’re meeting all the 
regulations so that they can apply for other 
things in the future with that same structure,” 
said Ilene Miller, director of Training and 
Technical Services at the Native Learning 
Center. 

Topics in the grants management portion 
covered by guest instructors during the first 
two days included new compliance standards, 
monitoring and reporting requirements, 
procurement standards, subcontracting and 
bidding, and cost requirements. 

“We’re a non-profit, so we need to 
know a lot about grants. This is very, very 


important that we learn and understand this 
and learn how to do it correctly,” said Cheryl 
Prevatte, president of the Native American 
Indian Association of Tennessee. 

Chuck Fisher, a certified grant writer 
from the Little River Band of Ottawa Indians 
in Michigan, said grants are becoming more 
and more important with his tribe. 

“A lot of concepts related to grant 
management have to go into the writing 
of the grants as well. The training is going 
to help me do that more proficiently,” said 
Fisher, who has attended other programs 
through the Native Learning Center in 
previous years. “I think they do a lot of great 
work here, and this is another example.” 

The organizational development portion 
- held during the final two days - tackled 
planning, developing, operating, evaluating, 
leadership, implementing and other topics. 

Attendees from the Seminole Tribe 
included employees from the Accounting, 
Education, Environmental and Housing 
departments. Overall, about 15 different 
tribes and communities throughout Indian 
Country were represented among the 30 
attendees. Everyone was provided with 
thick manuals and flash drives loaded 
with information to bring back to their 
workplaces. 

“We have a diverse group of tribal 
employees, directors, housing staff, 
managers, grant managers, grant writers, 
tribal leaders, finance directors,” Miller 
said. “We want them to be able to spread 
what they learn here at the Native Learning 
Center back to their communities.” 

“This was a wonderful opportunity that 
gave us the foundation for that,” Prevatte 
said. “This was a fabulous program. Very 
educational.” 


SBA announces new grant funding for 
Native small business development 


The U.S. Small Business Administration 
announced Sept. 12 seven awardees of 
$700,000 in new grant funding for continued 
projects to promote the development, 
success, and long-term survival of Native 
American firms eligible for assistance under 
the SBA’s 7(j) Management and Technical 
Assistance Program. The recipients are 
located in California, Hawaii, Montana, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

The SBA’s 7(j) Program helps provide 
specialized management and technical 


assistance to underserved markets and 
small business owners who are socially and 
economically disadvantaged. The program 
emphasizes entrepreneurial education, 
counseling, and training resources to help 
these firms succeed in federal, state, and local 
government markets for goods and services, 
and also as subcontractors to government 
prime contractors. 

Project funding is provided by the SBA’s 
Office of Native American Affairs. 
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♦ STANDING ROCK 

From page 1A 


emergency clinic. An estimated 3,000 to 
4,000 people were there during Labor Day 
weekend and organizers said it was the first 
time so many Tribal Nations have come to- 
gether in one place. Standing Rock Sioux 
Chairman Dave Archambault said about 250 
tribes were represented. 

When Frost’s group arrived at the en- 
campment after the 2,100-mile trip from 
Brighton, they were welcomed with open 
arms. Camp organizers announced their 
arrival and made a speech about the Semi- 
noles’ unconquered status. 

“You could feel the medicine; it was so 
strong there. There was not one negative or 
bad feeling in the camp,” Frost said. “Know- 
ing we were there gave people so much 
hope, it was awesome. People had such great 
things to say about our people.” 

The battle to prevent construction of the 
DAPL has been waged on the ground and in 
the courts. 

In July, the Standing Rock Sioux filed 
a lawsuit in U.S. District Court in Washing- 
ton, D.C. challenging U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers’ decision to grant DAPL permits 
to cross the river. The lawsuit contends the 
project violates federal laws, including the 
National Historic Preservation Act, and will 
disturb sacred Tribal sites off the reservation. 

On Sept. 2, the tribe filed court papers 
that identified the locations of burial grounds 
and sacred sites on private land near the res- 
ervation. The following day, a brigade of 
bulldozers dug up two miles of the land in 
preparation for the pipeline and destroyed 
the sites. Protestors, who call themselves 
water protectors, confronted DAPL’s attack 
dog-wielding private security guards. The 
dogs bit some people and the guards used 
pepper spray on others. 

Frost was present during the confronta- 
tion, but was unharmed. She said “her heart 
just crumbled” and she is still crying over it. 

“There was an old lady in Indian dress, 
sage in one hand and medicine bag in the 
other,” Frost recalled. “She wasn’t scared; 
that woman was so brave. Young boys fol- 
lowed her and she told them to knock the 
fence down. She walked over to the bull- 
dozers and they brought out the dogs. They 
didn’t attack her but she didn’t flinch. I 
learned right there that I wasn’t as strong as I 
thought I could be, I was thinking about my 
kids back home.” 

Tommie is still stunned. She expected 
they would peacefully talk about water and 
how many lives will be impacted by the 
pipeline, but she never thought she would 
witness anything like the confrontation at 
the DAPL site. 

“I was standing on enemy lines and they 
turned out the dogs,” she said. “It was trau- 
matizing. I was staring down a Rottweiler 
and prayed it wouldn’t get away. I thought 
about my grandbabies’ future when I was up 
there. I have to look out for them. We are 
able to stand up and fight, sitting back and 
not doing anything isn’t right. I fight for 
them to have a good life.” 

A temporary halt to construction on a 
portion of the pipeline was issued by U.S. 
District Judge James Boasberg on Sept. 6, 
but in a ruling Sept. 9 against the Standing 
Rock Sioux, the judge allowed construction 
to proceed. Moments after the ruling, how- 
ever, three U.S. departments — Army, Inte- 
rior and Justice — issued a joint statement 
that the construction would not be autho- 
rized for now at Lake Oahe, which serves as 
a reservoir near the Missouri River. 



Photo courtesy Martha Tommie 

Betty Osceola and Martha Tommie in North 
Dakota. 



Photo courtesy Martha Tommie 

Sam Osceola and Alvin Buster at the Seminole 
camp on the river at the Sacred Stone Camp in 
North Dakota over Labor Day weekend. 


The statement read: “The Army will not 
authorize constructing the Dakota Access 
pipeline on Corps land bordering or under 
Lake Oahe until it can determine whether it 
will need to reconsider any of its previous 
decisions regarding the Lake Oahe site un- 
der the National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) or other federal laws. Therefore, 
construction of the pipeline on Army Corps 
land bordering or under Lake Oahe will not 
go forward at this time. The Army will move 
expeditiously to make this determination, as 
everyone involved — including the pipeline 
company and its workers — deserves a clear 
and timely resolution. In the interim, we 
request that the pipeline company voluntar- 
ily pause all construction activity within 20 
miles east or west of Lake Oahe.” 

In a Sept. 1 3 memo to employees, Kelcy 
Warren, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Energy Transfer, the company build- 
ing the DAPL, wrote that the company is 
committed to completing construction. 

“We intend to meet with officials in 
Washington to understand their position and 
reiterate our commitment to bring the Da- 
kota Access Pipeline into operation,” Warren 
wrote. 

The $3.8 billion 1,172-mile pipeline is 
slated to carry about a half-million barrels 
per day of Bakken crude oil across North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois. 
The lawsuit claims the pipeline, which will 
cross the Missouri River less than a mile up- 


stream from the reservation, could impact 
the drinking for the 8,000-member tribe and 
millions of others downstream who rely on it 
for clean water. 

Joe Osceola, Jr. went to North Dakota 
because they needed supplies and support 
from other Native Americans. When he ar- 
rived, he went to the center of the bustling 
camp. The organizers required everyone to 
sign in so they knew how many people were 
there. Osceola met Standing Rock Sioux 
Councilman James D. Dunn, who was sur- 
prised someone would come from so far 
away. 

“He told me they were supposed to 
run the pipeline near Bismarck but the peo- 
ple there didn’t want it,” he said. “So they 
moved it close to the Indians.” 

Osceola joined the crowd Sept. 3 as they 
walked to the pipeline site. Along the way 
he met American Indian Movement founder 
Dennis Banks. They marched together for 
a while, but Osceola didn’t go to where the 
bulldozers were working. 

“I’ve been all over the country to a lot 
of Native American conventions,” he said. 
“But this was a whole lot different. They 
said it was the first time in history so many 
tribal nations have come together in one 
place. It felt great and it made me feel proud. 
There are so many Native tribes that really 
care about the environment and this country 
doesn’t take care of it. They think it’s okay 
to dump stuff into the rivers and air with no 


consequences. I don’t believe non-Indians 
understand how Native people think about 
the environment; we have only one mother 
earth. When that goes away we will have 


nothing. When there is no more water, what 
are you going to drink? Oil?” 



Photo courtesy Joe Osceola Jr. 

Behind Joe Osceola, Jr., in foreground, “water protectors” demonstrate against the DAPL in North 
Dakota. American Indian Movement founder Dennis Banks holds a staff as he leads the crowd. 




Photo courtesy Theresa Frost 

From left, Theresa Frost, Annette Jones and Martha Tommie display their support in North Daktoa. 



Photo courtesy Joe Osceola Jr. 

At right, American Indian 
Movement founder Dennis 
Banks with Joe Osceola Jr. 
at the protest site against 
the Dakota Access Pipeline 
near the Standing Rock 
Tribal reservation in Cannon 
Ball, North Dakota. 




Photo courtesy Martha Tommie 

Sam Osceola and Alvin Buster, second and third from left, grab a bite to eat with others at the Sacred 
Stone Camp in Cannon Ball, North Dakota. 


Photo courtesy Martha Tommie 

The Seminole flag flies over the Tribal citizens’ area of the Sacred Stone campground in North Dakota. 
Photo courtesy of Martha Tommie 
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Silver River Museum is gifted 30,000 
artifacts, including Seminole relics 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

OCALA - One of the largest collections 
of prehistoric Florida artifacts, dating back 

12.000 years and including everything 
from Ice Age tools and mammoth ivory to 
Seminole Indian artifacts and ancient pottery 
collected in 61 of 67 Florida counties, has 
been donated to the Silver River Museum in 
Ocala. 

Museum Director Scott Mitchell, who 
announced the gift at the museum’s 25th 
anniversary celebration Aug. 9, said the 

30.000 artifacts donated by Marion County 
resident Ike Rainey will “get here as soon as 
we have a place to put them.” 

“It’s one of the largest collections in the 
country. Glass, stone, shell, bone antler, 
ivory, ceramic pots . . . incredible research 
potential and incredible aesthetic value. 
Much of it is artwork. Ike has done the State 
of Florida a great honor,” said Mitchell. 

Rainey, who wanted his collection to be 
on display locally rather than a museum far 
away, was unable to attend the event due to a 
scheduling conflict. 

Rainey’s enormous gift will require a 
doubling of the current museum’s size. 
The donor’s Wildwood-based Rainey 
Construction Co. will also help with the 
construction of the more than 6,000-square- 
foot addition. The rest of the funds needed 


for the project will be raised privately, 
Mitchell told the crowd, adding that he 
hopes “the addition will be completed in two 
to three years.” 

Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry 
and his sister Lois Doctor, of Naples, were 
among a group of Seminoles, Miccosukees 
and Independents who attended the event 
and toured the Museum. 

Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney and 
Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie 
each gave a short address to a crowd of 
about 100. The museum has several Charlie 
Cypress-made canoes from the 1940s 
and 50s when Seminole Indians lived in 
a working village on the grounds of Silver 
Springs. 

Old photos of those days of Seminole lore 
are on display, along with artifacts such as 
dolls and clothing. The museum also hosts 
the personal collection of herpetologiost 
Ross Allen, including old press photos from 
Tarzan movies made at the clear Springs by 
Johnny Weissmuller. 

According to Mitchell, the collection has 
already caused waves in historic preservation 
circles. 

“People are already calling us from around 
the country to look at and study the collection 
and I have to tell them: ‘It hasn’t even been 
turned over yet,” Mitchell said. 

Mitchell mentioned that contact has 
already been made with George Washington 


University, Texas A&M University and the 
Smithsonian. 

The Silver River Museum, now part of the 
Marion County Public Schools System, was 
the dream-child of adventurer archaeologist 
Guy Marwick who brought in the first 
artifacts, and was the first director when it 
opened in 1991. 

“It blows my mind,” he said, after the 
announcement. “I can’t believe this; I am 
thrilled to say the least.” 

Marwick and Bobby Henry are old friends. 
Marwick inquired about a canoe he said he 
had delivered to the Tampa reservation years 
ago - a 52-foot long Seminole canoe that was 
on display at the village headed up by Henry 
and his family there. When the Hard Rock 
Hotel and Casino expansion took over the 
village area, most artifacts were transported 
by then-museum Director David Blackard to 
the Big Cypress Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

Contacted later, Blackard says he does 
not remember transporting any canoes 
from Tampa. And it is not in the museum 
collection. Tribal Historic Preservation 
Officer and Museum Director Paul 
Backhouse has launched a search to locate 
the missing canoe. 

Anyone who has any information about 
the long canoe can contact the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Museum. 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Artifacts, including Seminole pieces, are on display at the Silver River Museum. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Miss Jr. Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie and Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney address a crowd during the Silver River Museum’s 25th anniversary 
celebration Aug. 9 in Ocala. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Lois Doctor, Annie Jim Tiger and Bobby Henry at the Silver River Museum in Ocala. 
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Fine dining at 
Empeek-Cheke: 

A recommendation by 
Jane Bille 


BY GORDON WAREHAM 

MIAMI — It was a special gathering 
on Aug. 3 as Thomlynn Billie’s family had 
a little family celebration for her being 
crowned the 2016-17 Jr. Miss Seminole. 

Located at the Miccosukee Resort and 
Gaming, we arrived at Empeek-Cheke a 
little after 5 p.m. to be informed by the 
hostess that the restaurant opens at 6 p.m. 
The hostess looked at our party and smiled 
and told us she would see what should could 
do for us and in a few minutes she opened 
the doors for us. We found a table prepared 
for our party of nine and their staff waiting 
to serve us. 

Tonight’s guests were Jane Billie, 
Thomas Billie, Thomlynn Billie, Frances 
J. Osceola, Tina Osceola, Bobbi Osceola, 


With our table cleaned and set for our 
main dinner, Jane Bille ordered a juicy 
tender 16-ounce American bison steak 
cooked medium-well and served with a 
sweet potato. Thomas Billie ordered the miso 
glazed salmon served with lemon grass broth 
on a bed of spinach. Tina Osceola ordered 
the venison chops served with roasted 
garlic mashed potatoes and vegetables. Jr. 
Miss Seminole Thomlynn Billie and Bobbi 
Osceola both ordered the seafood fettuccini, 
sauteed mussels, shrimp and scallops in an 
Alfredo sauce. Frances Osceola ordered the 
shrimp scampi served with garlic and tomato 
in a creamy sauces. 

Keeping to my diet, my dinner for that 
night was a nice juicy and crispy skin herb 
chicken with a sweet potato. 

My dinner guests were too full to order 
any dessert but I was told that they have very 



Gordon Wareham 

From left, Tina Osceola, Frances J. Osceola, Thomlynn Billie, Thomas Billie, Bobbi Osceola and Jane 
Billie gather for dinner at the Miccosukee Resort’s Empeek-Cheke. 



myself and caretakers Erica and Yumolet. 

Three baskets with an assortment of 
bread and rolls were placed on our table 
and the conversation turned to the menu. 
The restaurant has a wide range of delicious 
dishes ranging from familiar strip loin steak 
to the exotic dish kangaroo steak. 

We started our dinner with a variety of 
soups. Thomas Billie ordered the chicken 
noodle which he said was “good” with a 
smile when I asked how he was enjoying it. 

Tina Osceola ordered French onion. The 
soup looked so delicious as she mixed the 
Swiss and parmesan cheese with soup. I was 
tempted to ask for a small sample. 

I ordered the calamari, nicely fried to 
a golden brown served with a trio of sauces 
which complemented the appetizer. We had 
a very good to start to our dinner experience. 

Jane Billie had a nice hot cup of coffee 
and smiled as she took the first sip. She said, 
“I always drink coffee here. They always 
have good coffee here.” She closed her eyes, 
inhaled the aroma and took another sip. 

As we waited for our table to be cleared 
to make room for dinners I asked Jane Billie 
why she recommended Empeek-Cheke. 

“The food is really good here and no 
hassle,” she said. “If I go into town to get 
food there always have to wait long hours 
to get good food and I like the bison steak. 
Can’t find it anywhere unless I go to higher 
price restaurant but I can’t find it anywhere, 
and here is good quality.” 


good dessert. I asked them if they would 
recommend any other dishes from the menu 
and was told by Jane Billie that her nephews 
always order the alligator tips and wild boar 
sausage. 

“It’s a real good sausage,” Jane said. 

I asked Thomlynn Billie what her 
thoughts about her dinner experience and she 
said, “I never really eat scallops but these are 
big and good. It’s been a good night.” 

The night was full of good food, 
celebration and laughter, especially from 
Bobbi Osceola whose giggles filled the entire 
room and put smiles on everyone’s face. 

The check, including tip for nine people, 
was under $250 for good quality food and 
great service. 

Dining hours are 6 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
The restaurant’s phone number is 305-925- 
2559. It can been found on Facebook and 
the Miccosukee website, but the restaurant 
needs to include their menu on the sites. 

This has been your Seminole Review on 
Restaurants. If a Seminole Tribal member 
has a recommendation for a restaurant that 
he or she would love for their fellow Seminole 
Tribal members to know about, please 
message me through The Seminole Tribune. 
Rules to the review are The Seminole Tribune 
does not pay for the meal, photographs will 
be taken but not while you ’re eating, and 
questions will be asked. 




Rob Armstrong 

Spencer Battiest performs “Stupid in Love” on 
Sept. 17 at the Native American Music Awards, 
where he took home the award for Best Pop Re- 
cording for the album of the same name. 


Doc Battiest, Saginaw Grant, Spencer Battiest 
American Music Awards in upstate New York. 


Photo courtesy Spencer Battiest 

Thana Redhawk pose Sept. 17 after the Native 


♦ SPENCER 

From page 1 A 


Then, for only the third or fourth 
time in front of a large audience, 
he performed the title track “Stu- 
pid in Love.” He calls the song 
“soul-baring” and gave an emo- 
tional performance. Afterward, 
Doc joined him onstage and they 
performed “The Storm” together. 

“It was a great way to connect 
with the audience and their reac- 
tions were wonderful,” he said. 
“It gave them a glimpse of who I 
am as a songwriter and performer. 
We brought the pop element to the 
show.” 

Battiest’s uncle, medicine 
man Bobby Henry, made Battiest 
a shaker a few years ago which 
he only takes out on special occa- 
sions. He brought the shaker with 
him to NAMA. 

“It’s a sacred and special in- 
strument,” Battiest said. “I car- 
ried it with me all the way; it was 
a good companion. It brought us 
great energy on the stage.” 

Osceola said the Battiest 
brothers “blew the crowd away.” 

“I was so proud and happy 
to see him up there doing what 
he loves to do,” said Joni Josh, 
a friend of Battiest. “Being sur- 
rounded by beautiful Native peo- 
ple from everywhere was a great 
feeling. He was so happy and I’m 
sure it meant the world to him. 
When they announced that he won, 
it was an awesome feeling.” 

Any recording is a collabo- 
ration of a group of people and 
Battiest dedicated his award to 
everyone involved, including the 
producer, musicians, brother, man- 
ager, Hard Rock Records and the 
Seminole Tribe. 

“When like-minded people 
work together, they can make the 
best product available,” he said. 

Highlights of the show, which 
was emceed by comedian Paul 
Rodriguez, included the presenta- 
tion of the Living Legend Award 
to Saginaw Grant; Taboo, of the 
Black Eyed Peas, was added to the 
NAMA Hall of Fame; and a trib- 
ute was given to the late Jim Boyd, 
who won Record of the Year but 
passed away before NAMA. 

The show opened with mem- 
bers of the Standing Rock Sioux as 
a demonstration to show solidarity 
for the Tribe and its effort to stop 
the Dakota Access Pipeline. 

“We should always be in soli- 
darity, not only as indigenous peo- 
ple, but as human beings,” Batti- 
est said. “We were elevated to be 
among those people.” 

Osceola and Josh were both 
glad to be there for their friend, 
along with his sister Coral Battiest. 

“We saw Native American 
music at its best,” Osceola said. 
“We got together and celebrated 
our different cultures and songs; 
it was nice to see Spencer as part 
of that. The NAMMYS bring the 
various cultures together to voice 
their music and give it a spring- 
board into the larger market.” 

Battiest’s future plans in- 
clude some concerts during Native 
American Heritage in November 
and then more song writing. He 
said it was a great year, but he 
doesn’t plan to rest on his laurels. 

“I am working on new stuff 
and I always want to top myself,” 
he said. “My goal is to always do 
better.” 



Photo courtesy Spencer Battiest 

Spencer Battiest poses with Joseph FireCrow after presenting him with a lifetime achievement award at the 
Native American Music Awards on Sept. 17. 



Photo courtesy Spencer Battiest 

Joni Josh and Spencer Battiest at the Native American Music Awards on Sept. 17. 
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Festive tribute by 
Mardi Gras Indians 
honors tribes 


BYBEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NEW ORLEANS — Although not 
widely associated with Mardi Gras regalia, 
intricate Native American beadwork is a 
common feature on the costumes of the 
Mardi Gras Indians. 

Comprised of African Americans who 
pay tribute to Native American tribes that 
helped runaway slaves escape in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, the Mardi Gras Indians 
have a long tradition of dancing, singing 
and competing for the prettiest “suits” 
or costumes during Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans and on the Sunday before or after 
St. Joseph’s Day. 

A trio from the Mardi Gras Indian 
Show performed during the 2016 Excellence 
in Journalism Convention hosted by the 
Society of Professional Journalists, the Radio 
Television Digital News Association and the 
Native American Journalists Association in 
New Orleans on Sept. 19. 

“The escaping slaves ran away into the 
swamps, where they met up with Indian 
Tribes,” said Mardi Gras Indian Show 
producer Herb Gibson. “The connection 
grew between the slaves and the Native 
Americans; they got used to each other’s 
cultures.” 

Legend has it that some Choctaw, 
Seminoles and Chickasaws living in 
Louisiana in the early 1700s aided escaping 
slaves in the bayou. With the help of the 
tribes, the slaves learned to survive off the 
land and lived in camps with the Indians just 


outside of New Orleans. 

Unable to participate in traditional 
Mardi Gras groups, African American 
revelers developed their own tradition by 
organizing the Mardi Gras Indian tribes as 
krewes. There may be between 20 and 50 of 
these tribes, but secrecy is also part of the 
tradition. Each independent tribe has between 
half a dozen to several dozen members. Prior 
to the 1960s, Mardi Gras Indians used to 
clash violently to claim territory and settle 
disputes with rival tribes. Now they keep the 
competition friendly with theatrical displays 
of dominance through dance. 

“They stopped fighting and became more 
of a competition of elaborate costumes,” 
Gibson said. “Now they all compete to see 
who has the best-looking ‘suit’ on Mardi 
Gras day.” 

During the parades, the Mardi Gras 
Indians continue to honor the Indians who 
helped slaves reclaim their freedom with 
songs and dances that are a mix of Native 
and African American culture. 

Beadwork is prominent on the costumes, 
which also feature colorful ostrich plumes, 
feathers, sequins, rhinestones and ribbons. 
The costumes can weigh up to 100 pounds 
and are considered works of indigenous folk 
art. 

The Backstreet Cultural Museum, in 
the Treme section of New Orleans, houses 
one of the largest collections of Mardi Gras 
Indian costumes. Made by local artists, the 
costumes can take up to a year to construct 
and cost tens of thousands of dollars. 



Beverly Bidney 

The Mardi Gras Indian Show performs at the Excellence in Journalism conference in New Orleans 
Sept. 19. 



Beverly Bidney 

Detail of the traditional Native American style beadwork found on the “suit” of one of the Mardi Gras 
Indians, who performed at the Excellence in Journalism conference Sept. 19 in New Orleans. 



Beverly Bidney 

Kirsten Lundberg, former head of the Columbia University case studies project, and Marty Baron, Washington Post executive editor, discuss Baron’s role 
in the Boston Globe’s investigation of pedophile priests in the Catholic church at the Excellence in Journalism conference in New Orleans on Sept. 18. The 
investigation exposed the Church’s involvement in the cover-up and earned the Globe a Pulitzer Prize in 2003. 


Journalism heavyweights 
highlight NAJA conference 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NEW ORLEANS — The Native 
American Journalists Association’s annual 
conference featured informative workshops, 
lively discussions about journalism, and 
guest speakers such as Charlie Rose, co-host 
of “CBS This Morning,” and Marty Baron, 
executive editor of the Washington Post. 

The Excellence in Journalism 
conference - held Sept. 18-20 in New 
Orleans - combined the annual conferences 
of NAJA, the Society of Professional 
Journalists and the Radio Television Digital 
News Association. 

RTDNA presented Rose with the Paul 
White Award, the organization’s highest 
honor, which recognizes an individual’s 
lifetime contributions to electronic 
journalism. During his acceptance speech 
Sept. 19, Rose talked about his 40 years in 
journalism. 

“It’s a marvelous way to spend a 
life; to pursue the truth, to find the stories 
that demand our attention and to make a 
difference,” he said. “People want to know 
what’s real and what’s not real.” 

Although technology has given 
journalists more tools to do the job, Rose said 
the central qualities of journalism haven’t 
changed. He encouraged the hundreds of 
journalists in attendance to do their jobs with 
great energy and hard work. 

“The engagement of your curiosity is 
what will serve you better than anything,” 
he said. 

Baron served as editor of the Miami 
Herald and held top editing positions at the 
Los Angeles Times and New York Times 
before he joined the Boston Globe in 2001. 
In 2013, he joined the Washington Post as 
executive editor. 

Baron and Kirsten Lundberg, who 
taught at Columbia University Journalism 
School, appeared together Sept. 18 at a 
session called Spotlight: the Future of 
Investigative Journalism. 


Baron led the Boston Globe’s Spotlight 
investigative team as they published 
hundreds of stories about Catholic priests 
who abused children in Boston and the 
church hierarchy’s cover-up. 

The series, which consisted of 900 
stories published in 2002 and 2003, earned 
the Pulitzer Prize for Public Service in 2003; 
Baron was named Editor of the Year in 2001 
by Editor & Publisher magazine and in 
2004 by the National Press Foundation. The 
Academy Award winning movie “Spotlight” 
was based on the reporters’ efforts to get the 
story and earned the 2016 Best Picture and 
Best Screenplay. 

“When someone says the truth may 
never be known, that should be like chum 
for journalists,” Baron said. “Investigative 
journalism is the core of our mission.” 

The story started with one priest and 
evolved into something much larger. The 
reporters worked diligently to find out if the 
abuse and cover-up was a policy and practice 
of the church. Then they had to prove it. 

Investigative reporting has improved 
since the early 2000s with the assistance of 
computers, but Baron said street reporting 
and cultivating resources face to face and on 
the phone is vital. 

“We weren’t the first to discover priests 
were abusing boys, but we were the first 
to produce documentation and proof they 
weren’t isolated cases,” he said. “They were 
serial abusers and it was church policy to 
protect them. It was institutional failure and 
wrongdoing.” 

Baron believes investigative reporters 
should be persistent, skeptical of quick 
answers, have a good meter for -the truth, 
and be incredibly inquisitive. 

NAJA doled out its journalism awards 
during the conference. The Seminole 
Tribune earned eight awards in writing and 
photography in the Associate category for 
divisions I and II. 


Seminole Tribune Native American 
Journalists Association awards: 

Best sports photo 

First place 
Beverly Bidney 
Rodeo Cowboy 

Best sports story 

First place 
Kevin Johnson 

Ahfachkee kids receive tips about golf, 
life from PGA Tour winner 

Best coverage of Native America 

First place 
Eileen Soler 

Play raises awareness for resting 
grounds, repatriation 

Third place 
Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Culture ensures Seminole 
traditions endure 

Best feature photo 

Second place 
Beverly Bidney 
Preschool grads 

Best feature story 

Second place 
Beverly Bidney 

Fond memories of Immokalee 
Reservation roots 

Best news photo 

Second place 
Beverly Bidney 

Nunez girls share family ties, royal 
titles at Princess Pageant 

Best news story 
Third place 
Eileen Soler 

Hendry makes new move toward FPL 
power plant 


NAJA elects new board officers, members 


NEW ORLEANS — Bryan Pollard, 
Director of Tribal Relations for the Indige- 
nous Food and Agriculture Initiative at the 
University of Arkan- 
sas School of Law, 
became president of 
the Native American 
Journalists Associa- 
tion on Sept. 21 after 
a unanimous decision 
by the NAJA board of 
directors. 

Tristan Ahtone, 
a freelance reporter 
based in New Mex- 
ico, is now vice pres- 
ident, Darren Brown, 
of Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho Television, will 
act as secretary, and 
newly elected board- 
member Jennifer 
Bell, director of pub- 
lic information for the 
Citizen Potawatomi- 
Nation, will serve as 
treasurer. 

New board mem- 
bers Bell, Dr. Victo- 
ria LaPoe, Ramona 
Marozas and Lenzy 
Krehbiel-Burton were 
elected by NAJA 
membership at the 
2016 Excellence in 
Journalism Confer- 
ence in New Orleans 
filling the seats va- 
cated by Jason Be- 
gay, Dalton Walker, 


Eugene Tapaheand Rob Capriccioso. Kre- 
hbiel-Burton will serve a two-year team to 
complete Capriccioso ’s term. 


Pollard graduated from Louisiana State 
University and has served as the executive 
editor of the Cherokee Phoenix. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Identifying the 



Here, there, and everywhere: 

the Brighton Lot 


SUBMITTED BY MARY BETH ROSEBROUGH 
Research Coordinator, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

In the 1930s, the residents of the 
Brighton Reservation went to the Indian 
agent and asked for a school, and, necessarily, 
a schoolteacher. On Jan. 9, 1939, the 
Brighton Day School opened its doors. The 
schoolteachers were Edith and William C. 
Boehmer. 

The Boehmers were educators who 
came to stay. They didn’t take this decision 
lightly. From 1938-1954 William C. served 
the Brighton community as a BIA assigned 
teacher and Edith, his wife, as a housekeeper, 


Seminole Indian Tribe 
Entered Cattle Bu&inett 
More than 15 Years Ago 

The S^minolt Indian* went Into 
the cattle bu&ltieBA an a tribe In 
u«:i7. Puttie were lisauect to them 
with tholr pity manta- strel£h$d out 
over cl period of years. 

0*% about calvofl were brand- 
ed that Jlr&t year, Indians trere 
trained For faneo werft, controlled 
opinUoiii, pasta re rota# 
tinn proarfare and wGaiUhe pfae- 
Gees, Mineral hoses w^re wn- 
stnicbed. -WO330 driven to supply 
good water and more grazing land 
fenced. 

In iflSl a total of 1,3:71 calves 
were torsi tided — all high-grade white 
faeud Hereford*.. It thoy eold eut 
new. the Sem ingles cenld realize 
nhfttit euj the present valne 

uf tlselr stock- 


until she too began to teach. The name 
Boehmer is synonymous with teaching and 
serving. And now we add one more word to 
describe them: collecting. 

Documenting the time they spent in 
Florida, the Boehmers took thousands of 
photos, collected hundreds of newspaper 
articles and ephemera, and witnessed what 
mid-20th century life was like for the Tribe. 
Sweet handwritten letters found with the 
news clippings, written to Edith while she 
was ill, and carefully saved by her, attest to 
the relationships she had with her pupils and 
how excited they were to relate schoolroom 
news. 

The Boehmers had been sent by the 
federal government to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic - the basics of traditional 
American public school education - which 
they did. That is a legacy that lives on in 
those who were their students. Their other 
legacy lives on at the Museum. Over their 
entire tenure in Brighton they documented 
their Brighton world in two ways - with 
over two thousand pictures the Museum now 
owns, along with hundreds, if not thousands, 
of newspaper articles. (They haven’t been all 
counted and cataloged - yet. We are working 
on it!) The black and white photos (with 


the negatives and identification records) of 
important people, events, and milestones 
eventually landed in the Museum’s collection 
to be cared for and preserved into the distant 
future. 

All the photos have been cataloged and 
made available for viewing online. It’s easy! 
Here’s how: go to ahtahthiki.com and look 
across the top to find Collections. At the 
bottom of the drop down Collections menu 
you will find Online Collections; click on 
that to bring up the search page, then click on 
the photos tab. Type the name Boehmer into 
the search box and click the magnifying glass 
icon (search) to bring up 2334 images. 

Most of the pictures are of Brighton, of 
course, but there are some of Big Cypress, 
too. The images capture a time before cell 
phones and Smart Boards. And since most 
are not posed, they provide a real depiction 
of what was happening on the Brighton 
Reservation and with the Tribe during the 
40s, 50s, and early 60s. To add context to 
the images is the Boehmer ’s collection of 
carefully trimmed, wax-covered articles from 
every newspaper in the surrounding area: the 
Miami Herald, Fort Myers News-Press, the 
Okeechobee News, Tampa Tribune, Miami 
Daily News, etc. One especially poignant 


newspaper clipping came from as far away 
as the St. Louis Post Dispatch. It is a picture 
of Buffalo Tiger, George Osceola and 
attorney Morton Silver holding the Buckskin 
Declaration after their arrival in Washington, 
D.C. (now on view at the Museum until Nov. 
24). Others shed light on the cattle program, 
awards received by hardworking students, 


and the struggle over public school district 
money and assignment after the Brighton 
school closed. 

It seems the Boehmers had friends 
throughout the Midwest who knew their 
interests and added to their collection. There 
is an article from the Cleveland Press and 
another with a little note attached that says 
“thought you would be interested”, obviously 
from a conscientious friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boehmer collected any 
article that mentioned the Tribe or addressed 
a current event that affected the Tribe. From 
the collection of articles, the reader not only 
gets a good idea of what was happening in the 
Tribe but how the press framed and reported 
on the events it deemed “newsworthy”. The 
articles are a window into America’s view 
of Native Americans in mid-20th century 
United States. 

Yes, things were different then. See how, 
as you read through the Brighton articles we 
have in our online collection following this 
path: once you get to ahtahthiki.com, click 
on Collections and again click on Online 
Collections in the drop down menu. This 
will bring up the “Welcome to our Online 
Collections Database” page. Click on 
Keyword Search at the top of the page. Then 


in the “Enter Search Criteria Here” box, type 
this number in exactly this sequence (include 
the asterisk at the end): 2005.1.* 

Or make an appointment (863-902-1113 
ext. 12252) to view the actual articles and 
look through the photo albums, too. Library 
hours are 9 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 
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Glades Seeks Joint Parley 
On Indian Children’s School 


MQORE HAVEN, Sepl. 20, — 
(SpeuialJ — The GEades Cqujily 
school board, its official notice 
cntlod for the first time lo the 
' plisht of children al the Brighton 
| Sc •■'UnoJe Indian Reservation 
whoso federal school has been 
cloned, today moved for a joint 
conference with Okeechobee 
County officials on the matLer, 
J>aie for the meeting has not 
been set, but officials here said 
they were sure it will Uc snop, 
and that a satisfactory solo linn 
to the problem of the Indian chil- 
dren will bp worked out. 

Older children have been Jtoinjf 
1.0 Okeechobee schools while the 
younger ones attended the De- 
partment of Interior-operated 
school on the reservation. 

The reservation school was 
closed this Summer, and there 
was Ulk. the U. S. would put up 


money in the public school system ' sion here today. 


the children attended. 

GlaetCS County officials learned 
only a week before School opened 
that no federal money wnuld be 
forthcoming, they said, and added 
that today they got their first 
notice that the children would not 
be provided for by Okeechobee 
County. 

The officials Jtaid the older In-, 
'flan children have been attend- 
ing Okeechobee schools for fjve 
years now and prefer to continue 
there, although the reservation Is 
in Glades County, They added 
that of the .10-odd children in- 
volved, all but about s dozen have 
worked nut transportation to the 
Okeechobee school. 

An agreement whereby they 
will cflalinue to go lo school In 
that county, with Glades County 
assisting in transporting and ex- 
penses. was predicted at the sea- 









BEARING A MESSAGE TO EISENHOWER 

CJqcf in tribal raiment, three SeminoJe Indians from deliver (be message lo fbe While House during 

Florida display a message on bucjfsfcin for presr- their stay in Washington where they appeared be- 

deni £lsen bower after Iheir arrival in Washing (on /are a congress ion al committee seeking assurance 

with iheir attorney . Morton Stiver, They hoped to that they con stay on their preset! r tribal lands . 


Phatu 


Betty 

Mae 

Jumper 



Wisdom from the past 


Hurricane Bird 


The following column was written 
by Betty Mae Jumper and printed in the 
October 22, 1999 issue of The Seminole 
Tribune. 

W hen Hurricane Irene came 
through South Florida 
recently, the Seminole Tribe 
closed the office so the staff could take care 
of their homes and prepare for 
the storm. 

As I was home sitting 
and looking out the window, 

I saw palm fronds flying 
across the yard, blown by the 
wind. The trees were really 
whipping around, and my mind 
wandered back to years ago. I 
remembered another hurricane 
from my young days and how 
me and my family passed that 
storm near this exact same 
spot. 

I remember my brother 
Howard and I sitting quiet 
while my family was getting ready for the 
‘ho-tale-tha-ko,’ or ‘big wind.’ 

My Great Uncle Jimmy Gopher was in 
charge of preparing for the storm. Jimmy 
was a powerful medicine man, and he 
always knew the right thing to do. 

The first thing Jimmy did was to get 
four axes. The number four is important in 
Indian culture and medicine. You always do 
things in four. Like, if you take medicine, 
you take four sips. You always have four 
logs in the fire. 

So, he got four axes. One he got from 
the woodpile where he cut the wood. I don’t 
know where he got the other three, but he 
got them. 

He jammed the handles into the ground 
so the blades were facing out in the direction 
that the wind would be coming. This he said 
would slow and turn the big wind away. 

After he put the axes down in the 
ground, he jumped up and went around 
whooping and yelling four times. This was 
a powerful chant to also protect us. Then we 
all got to a safe place and stayed put until 
the big wind passed by. The safe place was 
our chickee. 

The chickee was our traditional house, 
which was made of cypress logs covered 
with palm thatch. The chickees were built 
so that the roofs could slide down on the 
corner poles and lie flat on the ground. When 
Indians knew the big wind was coming, 
they would drop the chickee roof to the 
ground. Then, the entire family would crawl 
under the roof and stay there until the storm 
passed. In all the years I have known, no 
Indian ever lost a life while being sheltered 
under a chickee roof. 

Some people ask me why is that? Well, 


we didn’t get out until we knew the big wind 
was out of the way and gone. 

Another thing people ask is how the 
Indians knew that the big winds were 
coming. Back then, we didn’t have television 
weather shows giving us warnings. Yet, the 
Indians always knew when the big winds 
were coming. 

I think some of the Indians could feel 
the weather changing in 
their own bodies. They 
also watched the animals 
and picked up clues from 
them. I know one of those 
tricks myself. My family 
always seemed to know 
if the big wind was going 
to be strong or light. One 
time my mother said to me 
when I was about ten years 
old, ‘follow me,’ and I did. 
She said, ‘you know the big 
wind is coming.’ I said I 
had heard the adults talking 
about it. She said she would 
tell me how to tell if the storm would be 
bad. She pointed to the dark sky where the 
storm seemed to be coming from and she 
said ‘we will stand here and you will know 
how strong the wind is going to be.’ 

I stood with my mother a while and 
finally she pointed towards a bird way out 
in the sky. She said, ‘you see that bird high 
in the sky?’ I said, ‘yes.’ She said, ‘well, that 
bird with the fork tail is the one that will tell 
you how strong the wind is going to be. 

‘If that bird is flying low it means the 
wind will be real strong. When the bird is 
high, like this one, it means the wind isn’t 
going to be strong.’ 

She was right. That storm wasn’t bad. 
She said this was how our people lived 
through the big winds. By looking at that 
bird, they knew if the winds would be strong 
or not. 

In my later teen years, another hurricane 
was coming and I asked my mother how 
strong the winds were going to be? She said, 
‘go look.’ So I did. I looked in the direction 
of the dark cloud and waited until I saw 
the bird with the forked tail flying. When I 
got home, she asked me how the bird was 
flying. I said, Tow.’ She said, ‘well, what’s 
it going to be?’ I said, ‘strong,’ and it was. 
So I truly can say my people knew how to 
prepare for the big winds back in those days. 
They didn’t have radios or news, but they 
knew when thing were going to happen. 

I can’t tell all the tricks they knew 
because I can’t remember them. But, I know 
you can tell how strong the wind will be if 
you watch for the bird with the forked tail. 
If it” high in the sky, don” worry. But, if that 
bird is lying low, get ready. Ho-tale-tha-ko 
is on the way. 



Sam Tommie shares 


art, activism 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Artist, videographer and environmental 
activist Samuel Tommie celebrated the 
opening of his “Promised Land” show at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Sept. 10 
surrounded by family and friends. 

Three of Tommie’s large acrylic 
paintings on canvas depicting traditional 
Seminole life are featured in the Mosaic 
Gallery and “In Our Creator’s Hands,” a film 
he made about conserving the environment 
was screened for guests. 

“Today the Seminole community is 
concerned about the environment,” Tommie 
said in remarks before the film was shown. 
“These are the values we’ve had for hundreds 
of years.” 

The film showed scenes of nature found 
in Big Cypress such as animals, foliage and 
water. Tommie, the film’s narrator, conveyed 
a simple message: all life is precious, we’re 
all sacred and this is where we belong. 

Born on a tree island in the Everglades, 
Tommie left the wilderness at age 5 and 
moved with his family to the Big Cypress 
Reservation. He remembers there being a lot 
more water than there is now. 


at reception 

“The Everglades is a unique place,” he 
said. “Our warriors were aware of that.” 

Lately, Tommie put his art on hold to 
devote himself to environmental activism. 
He spoke about the Tribe’s fight with Florida 
Power & Light against the power plant the 
utility company wants to build just north of 
the reservation. He believes it’s important 
to take a stand together to protect the water, 
land and air. 

Tommie shared the latest news from 
the Standing Rock Sioux’s fight against 
the Dakota Access Pipeline as well as the 
Tribe’s lawsuit against the Department 
of Environmental Protection’s new water 
standards. 

“We are asking everyone to stand for 
life,” he said. “Water is life, water is sacred 
and all life is connected. It’s like a spider 
web; if you break a strand, it disturbs the 
whole web. This is how life is, these are our 
values.” 

Tommie took questions from the 
audience and a discussion about being an 
artist ensued. 

“I never know what I’ll be doing from 
day to day,” he said. “Being an artist is 
rough. There are highs and lows. You have 
to learn to tolerate yourself.” 



SAMUEL TOMMIE 

Promuc^jfv/' 


Beverly Bidney 

Samuel Tommie with two of his paintings on display through Jan. 6, 2017 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 
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Fighting to preserve 
Florida landmarks 


BY EMM A EMERSON 
FSUNews.com Staff Writer 

TALLAHASSEE - Fifty years ago, 
the United States passed the National 
Historic Preservation Act. This legislation 
has allowed for the federal protection of 
numerous historical and archaeological sites 
across America. These protected landmarks 
may differ in location, architectural style, 
age and function, but what do they have in 
common? Tiffany Baker, the Director of the 
Florida Historic Capitol Museum, said they 
each, “undeniably contribute to the fabric of 
their communities.” 

On Sept. 8, Florida Historic Capitol 
Museum hosted “Grassroots Preservation 
Stories,” a panel discussion to celebrate 
“Irreplaceable Heritage: Florida and the 
Preservation Act at 50.” The evening 
was spent considering the importance of 
protecting people’s history and the struggles, 
sacrifices and compromises that are part of 
the process. 

The panel was composed of five 
individuals who have succeeded in that 
preservation process. Althemese Barnes, 
who was appointed by President Obama to 
the National Museum and Library Services 
Board for her contributions to historic 
preservation, represented the John G. Riley 
Center/Museum right here in Tallahassee. 
She said that what makes the site so special 
today is that it is one of the only historic 
homes still on its original summit, and that 
it was only the second African American 
house in Florida to be registered as a historic 
property. 

“It’s one thing to look at a building, it’s 
another to make it come to life,” says Barnes. 

Cicero Hartsfield, a native of Tallahassee 
and second on the panel, discussed his 
preservation of the Smokey Hollow 
community, which stood where Cascades 
Park does today. Growing up in Smokey 
Hollow, Hartsfield ’s strong bonds to the 
African American community contributed 
to his drive for saving it after more than 80 
families were displaced from their homes in 
the community as a result of urban renewal 
in the 1960s. 

Paul Backhouse, director of the 
Seminole Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
and the Tribal Historic Preservation Officer 


(THPO), has approached his preservation 
work from a slightly different angle. As 
a man of English descent, one might not 
expect him to serve the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida to the extent that he has. However, 
Backhouse understands the ancestral respect 
and honor the Seminole Tribe seeks to 
uphold. And with the Tribe’s grounds in 
South Florida being right in the middle of an 
area of natural preservation, “that absolutely 
matters,” he said. 

From Tampa, Shannon Bruffett and 
Craig B. Snyder spoke of their efforts to save 
the “Bro Bowl,” a historic skate park that 
is one of only a handful left in the country. 
A relatively young site, the Bowl proved 
incredibly difficult to preserve, but the duo 
agree that it was all worth it. Bruffett, who 
is working towards a graduate degree in 
History at USF, said, “The Bro Bowl led to a 
new self-esteem . . . [it] saved me.” 

While these are all stories of historical 
preservation successes, they did not come 
without a fight. Snyder, who admits that 
Bruffett was the one manning the front-lines 
of their battle, said “[Opposers] were in his 
face, he was in their face.” 

Backhouse faces similar struggles 
to this day. Because things like ancestry 
and landscapes matter in addition to the 
physical property of the Tribe, discussions 
are difficult. However, he said, “Our job is to 
stand for those things.” 

Despite these tales of struggle to 
protect the lands they care for, the panelists 
agreed that the key to success is to have the 
people with you. Barnes described this as 
a “bottom-up” process, meaning to have a 
strong foundation of people who are fighting 
for the same cause. Hartsfield said that, more 
than anything, you have to have a vision. 

“Vision goes a long way. And if people 
can see that vision, then that goes a long 
way,” Hartsfield said. 

The evening promoted respect for the 
past and hope for the future. A billboard 
used by the panelists describing True Beauty 
encompassed that theme: “What may look 
like nothing to you, is everything to someone 
else.” 

The Irreplaceable Heritage series will 
continue through Nov. 27 at the Florida 
Historic Capitol Museum. 



Courtesy Florida Historic Capitol Museum 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Director Paul Backhouse participates in a panel discussion Sept. 8 at the 
Florida Historic Capitol Museum in Tallahassee. 


Copies of home insurance policy available 
through Risk Management office 


SUBMITTED BY VICTOR MARRERO 
Risk Management Department 

Since 2008, Tribal members whose 
homes were built prior to that year have 
been insured under a special insurance 
program called Community Shield through 
AMERIND Risk, a Native Tribal insurer. 

However, since that time most Tribal 
members have never seen or received a 
copy of their homeowners insurance policy 
until now. Thanks to the efforts of the Risk 
Management Department, staff members 
have been visiting Tribal member homes at 
the following reservations and delivering a 
copy of their insurance policy: Hollywood, 


Fort Pierce and Immokalee. Big Cypress and 
Brighton are still a work in progress and will 
be completed before year’s end. 

If you were not present at the time 
a Risk Management representative came 
by to visit, a door hanger was left with 
contact information so you could call the 
Risk Management offices to get a copy of 
your policy. Once all homes are visited the 
policies will reside at the Housing office on 
each reservation for pick-up. 

For more information contact the Risk 
Management office at 954-966-6300 and ask 
for Lucy Wong at ext. 1 0220, Clint Byers at 
ext. 1 02 1 8 or Victor Marrero at ext. 11283. 



Late-stage breast cancer 
receives extra attention 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA The ZIP codes with highest numbers of 

Florida Dept, of Health in Broward late-stage cases were: 

33004 (Dania Beach) 

When breast cancer goes undetected, the 33023 (Miramar, West Park, Pembroke 

tumor becomes bigger, more invasive and Park, Pembroke Pines) 
far more dangerous to the afflicted woman 33028 (Pembroke Pines) 

or man. 

That’s why the Florida Department of 
Health in Broward County (DOH-Broward) 
has paid extra attention to a few areas of 
the county with high numbers of late-stage 
breast cancer cases. 

DOH-Broward has targeted women 
from eight ZIP codes with the highest rates 
of breast tumors that go undetected until they 
reach serious status (stages three and four). 

Main ZIP codes for the Seminole Tribe 
(33020 and 33024) are not among the eight 
highest but still have higher than average 
late-stage tumors. 

Breast tumors detected before they 
spread (stages one and two) are easier to treat 
and far less likely to be fatal. But late-stage 
tumors more often claim the patient’s life 
within a few months or years. 

On average, 36 percent of breast tumors 
in Broward are diagnosed as late-stage 
cancer, about the same as in the state and 
nation. But university researchers identified 
eight Broward ZIP codes as having high rates 
of late-stage tumors, up to 53 percent of total 
cases. 
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33068 (Margate, North Lauderdale) 
33309 (Fort Lauderdale, Oakland Park, 
Lauderdale Lakes, Tamarac) 

33311 (Fort Lauderdale, Lauderdale 
Lakes, Lauderhill, Wilton Manors, Oakland 
Park) 

33317 (Plantation) 

33332 (Weston, Pembroke Pines) 
Families with little or no health coverage 
or access to health care make up many of 
the late-stage cases, but not all, said Trivel 
McKire, health educator in DOH-Broward’s 
Florida Breast and Cervical Cancer Early 
Detection Program. 

“Mammograms can find breast cancer 
early, before it spreads and becomes more 
serious,” McKire said. “We encourage all 
women over age 40 to be screened. Early 
detection is the best protection.” 

DOH-Broward offers free mammograms 
to qualified, underinsured women ages 50 
to 64. The program schedules the tests and 
arranges follow-up care if abnormal results 
are found. 

More information: Screenings 

are available from the Seminole Health 
Department at 954-962-2009. Also, free 
screenings are available for qualified, 
underinsured women by calling DOH- 
Broward at 954-762-3649. 


Know the proper ways to handle, 
dispose household hazardous wastes 


SUBMITTED BY JAY PETALI0 

Environmental Resource Management 
Department (ERMD) 

If you’re like most people, you’ve stored 
your leftover paint, motor oil, household 
cleaners and pesticides in a corner or on a 
shelf in your garage, neglecting it for months 
- even years - at a time. But what you may 
not know is that these leftover products 
are potentially dangerous to your family, 
neighbors, your pets, and our valued Tribal 
lands and waters. 

Many people are surprised to learn that 
household hazardous waste (HHW) extends 
beyond the more “obvious” items - used 
motor oil and paint - and includes such daily 
household products as window cleaners, 
glue and nail polish. HHW is any toxic 
product located within the home that poses 
a threat to public health and environmental 
safety when handled, stored and/or disposed 
of improperly. While safe for you to use 
properly, we must remember that these same 
products are considered hazardous waste 
when we’re ready to dispose of the leftover 
products. 

Unusable or unwanted household 
chemicals that are considered household 
hazardous waste can easily be identified 
by carefully reading product labels and 
checking for any of these key words: 

• Caution, Warning or Danger - try 
to buy products labeled “caution” 
whenever possible 

• Toxic - poisonous or lethal when 
ingested, touched and or inhaled, 
even in small quantities 

• Corrosive - acids or bases which 
deteriorate the surface of other 
materials and/or living tissues by 
chemical reaction 

• Flammable - chemicals that ignite 
easily 

Protect your family 

Each year, a staggering one out of 10 
children is injured at home from household 


hazardous chemicals through inhalation, 
absorption or contact with the eyes or skin. 
Handle toxic products with care by following 
these helpful tips: 

DO: 

• Follow directions carefully and use 
only recommended portions 

• Store in tightly sealed containers in 
cool, dry locations 

• Store in original container 

• Store out of reach of children in 
locked cupboard 

DO NOT: 

• Do not repackage chemical 
products in containers normally 
used for food products or soft 
drinks. Children have died from 
drinking chemicals stored in soft 
drink and juice bottles. 

• Do not store corrosives, flammables 
and poisons together. Separate 
these containers. 

• Do not mix chemical products or 
wastes. Dangerous reactions can 
occur. 

Do NOT dispose of household 

hazardous waste the wrong way 

Dumping household hazardous waste 
into garbage bins is dangerous and illegal. 
When thrown in with regular trash, 
household chemicals can cause fires or 
explosions, injuring sanitation workers and 
go into landfills not permitted or intended 
for hazardous waste where the toxic 
chemicals could seep into the groundwater 
contaminating our environment. 

Do NOT dump in household toilets, 
sinks and drains 

When flushed down a toilet, sink or drain, 
household hazardous waste goes through 
the sewage system to treatment plants not 
equipped to handle hazardous waste. At 
treatment plants, hazardous waste interferes 
with the treatment process by killing bacteria 
and contaminating the effluent that runs back 


out to our surface waters and the sludge 
which is reused as fertilizer. 

Do NOT pour in storm drains 

Household hazardous waste illegally 
dumped into storm drains contaminates our 
waterways and ocean, significantly affecting 
our quality of life. Many people don’t 
realize that whenever litter, debris, motor 
oil, paints, fertilizers, pesticides and animal 
droppings end up in the storm drain system, 
these contaminants mix with rainwater and 
flow untreated into our lakes and canals, 
the Everglades and on to the ocean, causing 
disruption to aquatic life and posing health 
hazards for swimmers. 

DO dispose of your household 
hazardous waste the right way 

Collection points are located usually 
at transfer stations on all the reservations 
and provide residents the opportunity to 
dispose of their unused toxic products 
quickly, conveniently and free of charge. 
Call Public Works at 866-625-5376 or email 
at publicworks@semtribe.com for locations 
of your collection point or to schedule 
hazardous waste pick up. 

How to prepare HHW for drop-off at 
collection points: 

• Bring any unused chemicals that 
may be hazardous 

• Keep the waste in its original 
container 

• Make sure the container is not 
leaking 

• Bring the items in a sturdy box that 
can be left behind 

• Do not bring explosives, 
ammunition, tires, bio-medical 
waste or radioactive material 

For more information or for any 
questions about environmental compliance, 
remediation, hazardous wastes, spill 
prevention and emergency response, call 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department (ERMD) at 954-965-4380. 


IHS awards tribal management grants to 
support tribal self-determination 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

The Indian Health Service announced 
Aug. 29 that it has awarded 2016 Tribal 
Management Grant Program awards totaling 
more than $1.5 million to 16 tribes and 
tribal organizations. The annual IHS tribal 
management grants are intended to assist 
tribes in preparing to assume all or part of 
existing IHS programs, functions, services 
and activities and further develop and 
improve their health management capability. 

Tribes have the right to assume 
responsibility for providing health care 
to their members and to operate and 
manage health care programs or services 
previously provided by IHS, subject to 
certain requirements, as authorized by the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act (ISDEAA). 

“IHS and tribes share the common 
goals of tribal self-determination and 
providing quality health care to American 
Indian and Alaska Native patients. The 
tribal management grants, along with IHS 
technical assistance, are critical resources 
to achieving these shared goals,” IHS 
Principal Deputy Director Mary L. Smith 
said in a press release. “Today, over two- 
thirds of our annual funds go directly to the 
tribes that have elected self-determination 


and self-governance, where they continue 
to provide access to quality health care for 
their communities.” 

The Tribal Management Grant Program 
is designed to enhance and develop health 
management infrastructure and assist tribes 
and tribal organizations in assuming all or 
part of existing IHS programs, functions, 
services, and activities through ISDEAA 
agreements and to assist established 
American Indian and Alaska Native tribes 
and tribal organizations with ISDEAA Title 
I and Title V agreements to further develop 
and improve their management capability. 
The following tribes and tribal organizations 
received funding: 

• Fort Belknap Community Council, 
Harlem, Montana - $70,000 

• Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians, Hayward, 
Wisconsin -$100,000 

• Colville Confederated Tribes, 
Nespelem, Washington - $150,000 

• California Rural Indian Health 
Board, Inc., Sacramento, California - 
$100,000 

• Cook Inlet Tribal Council, Inc., 
Anchorage, Alaska - $75,000 

• Ponca Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma, Ponca City, Oklahoma - 


$128,586 

• Fort Bidwell Indian Community, 
Fort Bidwell, California - $100,000 

• Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma, 
Durant, Oklahoma - $100,000 

• Port Gamble S’Klallam Tribe, 
Kingston, Washington - $99,979 

• Quileute Tribe of the Quileute 
Reservation, La Push, Washington - $99,734 

• Tonto Apache Tribe, Payson, 
Arizona - $50,000 

• Skull Valley Band of Goshute 
Indians, Grantsville, Utah - $70,000 

• Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe, 
Mashpee, Massachusetts - $70,000 

• Chapa-De Indian Health Program, 
Inc., Grass Valley, California - $150,000 

• United Keetoowah Band of 
Cherokee Indians, Tahlequah, Oklahoma - 
$50,000 

• Fairbanks Native Association, 
Fairbanks, Alaska - $96,051 

More than two-thirds of the total annual 
IHS funding for American Indian and Alaska 
Native health is now administered by tribes 
primarily through the authority provided to 
them under the Indian Self Determination 
and Education Assistance Act. 
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SEMINOLE SCENES * 





Stephanie Rodriguez 

CULTURE DAY: Jayleen Frank learns how to mash corn 
kernels using authentic tools to potentially make traditional 
Sofkee as part of a Culture Day learning activity Sept. 16 at 
Hollywood Preschool. 


Photo courtesy Wanda Bowers 

TWO JUNIORS: Jr. Miss Florida Thomlynn Billie and Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. wave during Okeechobee’s Labor Day Festival parade Sept. 5. 


Kevin Johnson 

MEMORABLE MEMORABILIA: Jack Smith Jr. and Donna Kahn show some of the newest items 
available at the Florida Seminole Veterans Building in Brighton on Sept. 15. T-shirts, beach 
towels and bags are among the first items that include the building’s design. Other items that are 
expected to arrive soon include ball caps, beverage holders, visors and coffee mugs. Proceeds 
go toward the Florida Seminole Veterans Foundation, Inc. 


Beverly Bidney 

MIRROR LAKE: An Immokalee lake acts like a reflecting pool on a 
perfectly still late summer day in mid-September. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

BIRD IS THE WORD: A Florida sandhill crane roams through land in the 
Brighton Reservation looking for its next meal. 


Beverly Bidney 

QUALITY TIME: Sandra Ramirez has her hands full as she successfully feeds twin 
granddaughters Mia and Melani Garza, 3, at Immokalee preschool Grandparents Day 
breakfast Sept. 9. 


Beverly Bidney 

BIG EASY BRASS: A brass band comprised of young street musicians 
entertain in front of the Hard Rock Cafe New Orleans at the corner of 
Bourbon and Iberville streets in the heart of the French Quarter on Sept. 
17. 


Photo courtesy Wanda Bowers 

PARADE PIC: Miss Florida Seminole Princess Kirsten Doney joins Wanda Bowers and 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. at the Okeechobee Labor Day Festival pa- 
rade Sept. 5. 


Beverly Bidney 

HAPPY HUG: Erica Ramirez hugs granddaughter Lynn Charlotte Osceola, 4, at the Immokalee 
preschool Grandparents Day breakfast Sept. 9. . 



Kevin Johnson 

SHINING MOMENT: The new basketball/volleyball court shines at the Brighton gymnasium Sept. 15. 



Kevin Johnson 

WAVE ON: Brighton youngsters CeCe Thomas, driving, and T.L. Gopher provide a wave and smiles as they cruise through Tucker Ridge 
on Sept. 23. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Sioux take pipeline fight to UN 

SWITZERLAND — The Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe has taken its fight to stop 
construction of the controversial Dakota 
Access Pipeline to the United Nations 
Human Rights Council in a bid to gather 
international opposition to the project they 
say disrespects sovereign rights. 

Standing Rock Chairman Dave 
Archambault II addressed the 49-member 
Council in a brief two-minute testimony 
wherehe said all parties need to stop the 
construction of the Dakota Access Pipeline. 

The 1170-mile Pipeline, which is 
already over half completed, is a massive 
$3.7 billion project that will transport 
470,000 barrels of oil a day across four 
states from the oil fields in Stanley, North 
Dakota, near the Canadian border, to 
Patoka in southern Illinois, where it would 
link with other existing pipelines. The 
Standing Rock Sioux regard the pipeline 
as an environmental and cultural threat to 
their homeland, fearing an oil spill would 
permanently contaminate the reservation’s 
water supply and destroy lands where many 
of their ancestors are buried. 

The project, financed by the Dallas- 
based Energy Transfer Partners, claims 
it will bring millions of dollars into local 
economies and create an estimated 8,000 
to 12,000 construction jobs. For weeks, 
however, thousands have protested a half- 
mile from the Standing Rock reservation, 
opening a wider national debate on 
corporations’ ability to encroach on Native 
lands. “Thousands have gathered peacefully 
in Standing Rock in solidarity against the 
pipeline,” Archambault said to the Council. 
“We stand in peace but have been met with 
violence; I am here because oil companies 
are causing the deliberate destruction of our 
sacred places and burials. Dakota Access 
Pipeline wants to build an oil pipeline under 
the river that is the source of our nation’s 
drinking water.” 

The Chairman spoke as part of a United 
Nations Human Rights Council hearing 
on indigenous rights featuring more than 
three dozen tribes from around the world 
concerned corporation and government 
infringement on their lands. In Geneva, 
Archambault and other tribe representatives 
met with two UN ambassadors, Keith 
Harper,U.S. representative to the U.N. 
Human Rights Council, and international 
experts on indigenous rights. 

He formally invited Victoria Tauli- 
Corpuz, the U.N’s Special Rapporteur on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples, to visit 
Standing Rock — a trip that would require 
approval from the Obama administration. 

The protests forced a halt in 
construction last month after the tribe 
sued the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 
Then U.S. District Judge James Boasberg 
denied the Tribe’s request for a temporary 
injunction. Hours later, federal authorities 
announced they would not allow work on 
the Dakota Access Pipeline to proceed on 
federal land near or under Lake Oahe — 
which borders the reservation — pending 
more reviews of previous environmental 
decisions. 

Next, on Sept. 16, a federal appeals 
court ruled to officially halt construction to 
give the court more time to assess concerns 
that the pipeline could destroy sacred sites 
and burial grounds. 

“There was solidarity,” Archambault 
told NBC News. “To see tribes here from 
all over the world who are having the same 
experiences where large corporations are 
infringing on their land, on their rights — it 
was powerful to see that we aren’t alone in 
our struggle.” 

Museum directors, curators and 
archaeologists have joined the protest 
led by Native American groups against 
the construction of an oil pipeline in 
North Dakota. More than 1,000 culture 
professionals, including archaeologists 
and museum directors from the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
the Field Museum in Chicago, and the 
Smithsonian National Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, DC and 
New York, signed a letter to U.S. President 
Obama, the Departments of Justice and the 
Interior, and the Army Corps of Engineers, 
saying: “We join the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe in denouncing the recent destruction 
of ancient burial sites, places of prayer and 
other significant cultural artifacts sacred to 
the Lakota and Dakota people.” 

A second letter, sent directly to 
the ACOE from the 7,800-member strong 
Society for American Archaeology, stressed 
“unresolved questions” about how the 
Corps’ handled its duties under the National 
Historic Preservation Act. The society adds 
that there “may have been violations of 
the Archaeological Resources Protection 
Act” as well as other state laws governing 
“protection of human burial sites, human 
remains, and burial goods.” 

~NBCNEWS.com, 

Theartnewspaper. com 

Tribes fear land-into-trust lull 
as Obama era closes 

WASHINGTON— When the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs placed nearly 90,000 acres 


in trust for Isleta Pueblo in New Mexico, it 
was heralded as the largest single trust land 
acquisition in history. 

As the Obama era comes to a close, 
however, the BIA has only a few months 
to reach its goal of placing 500,000 acres in 
trust. So far, 428,889 acres have been placed 
in trust since President Barack Obama came 
on board in January 2009 — a dramatic 
turnaround from the Bush era, when the 
land-into-trust process all but ground to 
a halt amid controversy over gaming and 
conflicts with local governments 

“We’ve acted on more 2,000 
applications during the course of this 
administration,” Larry Roberts, the de 
facto leader of the BIA, told the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Roberts said 
the overwhelming majority of applications 
aren’t in any way connected to casinos. 

“This administration has made 
it a priority to help tribes restore our 
homelands,” said Ron Allen, the treasurer 
of the National Congress of American 
Indians, citing housing, law enforcement, 
education, and economic development as 
top priorities for tribes. 

But with a new president due in the 
White House on January 20, 2017, Indian 
Country is facing some big unknowns. 
While Hillary Clinton, the Democrat 
nominee, has vowed to maintain the gains 
seen during the Obama years, Republican 
Donald Trump has remained silent. His 
party’s platform doesn’t mention anything 
about restoring trust lands either. 

Tribes are currently pushing for 
passage of S.2636, the Reservation Land 
Consolidation Act, which requires the BIA 
to approve land-into-trust applications 
for property within or contiguous to the 
boundaries of an existing reservation. Such 
“mandatory acquisitions” would speed 
up the process considerably, regardless of 
who is in charge of the Department of the 
Interior. 

“ According to Roberts, the BIA has a 
land-into-trust backlog “just shy” of 1,200 
applications. Of those, about 950 are for on- 
reservation parcels, he said, so enactment 
of S.2636 would streamline the process 
and help the agency to focus its limited 
resources on other priorities. “With 1,200 
hanging out there in the balance, you’re 
looking at years to clear that,” Roberts 
told the committee. “Even the simplest 
application,” Roberts added, “Right now, 
under our current process, it takes about a 
year to get through.” 

Republicans, however, are fighting 
the Act. Sen. John Barrasso (R- Wyoming), 
the chairman of the panel, said the bill 
could lead to litigation, undermine public 
confidence and even pit tribes against each 
other. “In my home state of Wyoming, this 
bill could have a detrimental impact on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation, where two 
tribes share a land base,” Barrasso said. 

As home of both the Eastern Shoshone 
Tribe and the Northern Arapaho Tribe, Wind 
River is unique. Although the reservation 
was initially set aside for the Shoshones, 
the Arapahos share an “undivided” interest 
in the land and its assets, a situation that 
would not change if S.2636 became law. 

Sen. James Lankford (R-Oklahoma), 
a first-term member of Congress, also 
opposes the bill. He described Oklahoma 
as a “non-reservation” state and said 
mandatory land-into-trust acquisitions 
could prove disruptive to local and state 
governments. 

Oklahoma is unique because some 
parcels of land are owned by more than one 
tribe, which has led to protracted disputes. 
But Roberts said the BIA would still be 
required to follow existing acts of Congress 
in those types of situations. 

Gaming is the “elephant in the room,” 
Rep. Rob Bishop (R-Utah), the chairman of 
the House Natural Resources Committee, 
said earlier this month when opposing the 
inclusion of a limited land-into-trust fix into 
an unrelated federal recognition bill. 

“What I can tell you is, is that we have 
actually restored more rights among Native 
Americans to their ancestral lands, sacred 
sites, waters, hunting grounds. We have 
done a lot more work on that over the last 
eight years than we had in the previous 20, 
30 years,” Obama said earlier this month. 
“And this is something that I hope will 
continue as we go forward.” 

-IndianZ.com 


Water standards fight heads 
to Appeals Court 

MIAMI — Immediately after 
Administrative Law Judge Bram D.E. 
Canter rejected challenges by the City of 
Miami, Martin County, the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, and Florida Pulp and Paper 
Association Environmental Affairs, Inc. 
to controversial new state water-quality 
standards and sided with the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection, 
the City of Miami filed a notice of appeal to 
the 3rd District Court of Appeal. 

The water standards, which were 
developed by the DEP and approved July 
26 by the state Environmental Regulation 
Commission, are highly controversial. 
They involve new and revised limits 
on chemicals in waterways, with the 


department saying the plan would allow it 
to regulate more chemicals while updating 
standards for others. 

Opponents raised a series of objections, 
with Miami, for example, arguing that the 
plan “loosens restrictions on permissible 
levels of carcinogens in Florida surface 
waters with absolutely no justification for 
the need for the increased levels of the 
toxins nor the increased health risks to 
Florida citizens.” 

But the DEP argued that the challenges 
should be dismissed because they were 
not filed by an Aug. 5 legal deadline that 
applies in such administrative cases. 

The Seminole Tribe, which launched 
the first challenge, filed its petition at 5:02 
p.m. on Aug. 5. DEP contends that petitions 
filed after 5 p.m. on a Friday, are not 
considered technically filed until the next 
Monday. 

- Florida Political News 


Gaming pioneer Skip 
Hayward joins hall of fame 

LAS VEGAS — Tribal gaming 
visionary Richard A. “Skip” Hayward is 
one of five inductees into the American 
Gaming Association Hall of Fame, joining 
John Acres, a gaming-technology pioneer; 
Lyle Berman, an instrumental catalyst in the 
development of casinos, now commonplace 
in 40 states nationwide; Don Brinkerhoff, 
the architect who designed many of Las 
Vegas’ iconic landmarks; and Redenia 
Gilliam-Mosee, the first African-American 
casino vice president in Atlantic City, in the 
Class of 20 16. 

Richard “Skip” Hayward, who served 
as Tribal Chairman of the Mashantucket 
Pequot Tribe from 1975 to 1998, was 
instrumental in securing the the Pequot 
Reservation after his grandmother and final 
Reservation resident Elizabeth George 
died in 1973, re-establishing Mashantucket 
Pequots as a tribal community and gaining 
federal recognition. 

Hayward led the tribe out of poverty 
in the 1970s and 1980s, starting a very 
successful high-stakes bingo operation in 
1986. After the Cabazon ruling in 1987 
and the passage of the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act in 1988, began pursuing a 
casino. By 1993, the bingo operation had 
evolved into the full-fledged Foxwoods 
Resort Casino, the largest gaming facility 
in the country, and first world-class, family- 
oriented destination resort casino. 

“That was a tremendous credit to 
him and where he wanted it to grow,” 
Mashantucket Pequot Chairman Rodney 
A. Butler has told Indian Country Today 
Media Network (ICTMN). “Clearly, 
we would not be here today without the 
remarkable dedication and commitment of 
our early leadership and that goes back to 
Skip Hayward . . . His willingness to stand 
up and fight for Indian rights in the 1970s 
and again in the 1980s on Indian gaming 
can’t be underscored enough. Clearly we 
wouldn’t be here without his persistence 
and efforts.” 

The distinction considered the 
industry’s highest honor, only 80 people 
have been inducted since the hall opened in 
1989. 

-Indian Country Today Media Network 

Governor Brown returns $32 
million to Paumas 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. - Gov. 
Jerry Brown recently signed a bill 
appropriating a $36.2 million payment 
to the Pauma Band of Luiseno Mission 
Indians following a court finding that the 
Pauma unfairly overpaid for the right to add 
slot machines to Casino Pauma. 

The fight began approximately 
10 years ago with adeal negotiated 
between the Pauma and then-Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. Schwarzenegger had 
negotiated a tribal casino compact with 
more than 60 tribes in 1999, authorizing a 
pool of licenses for all the gaming tribes, 
including the Pauma Band. However, the 
exact number of licenses in the agreement 
was poorly defined. 

Circuit Judge Richard C. Tallman 
wrote in the court’s opinion: “Due to the 
limited time the tribes had to negotiate 
with the state, the parties agreed to the 
1 999 compact without ever discussing their 
radically different interpretations of how 
many licenses the statewide license pool 
formula actually produced.” 

This ultimately led to several lawsuits, 
including Pauma Band of Luiseno Mission 
Indians of the Pauma & Yuima Reservation 
v. State of California. 

The Pauma had requested 750 licenses 
from that pool but received only 200, and 
by December 2003, the state had told 
tribes that the pool was exhausted, ruining 
Pauma’s plans to build a casino replacing 
their existing tent facility. The state 
demanded a new agreement. 

Under this new compact in 2004, the 
Tribe was required to pay the state $7.75 
million annually compared to their previous 
annual payments of $315,000, an increase 
of roughly 2,400 percent. In October 2015, 
the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals ruled the 


state had misled the Tribe and that they 
would be permitted to return to the terms of 
the 1999 compact. 

The decision was a major victory for 
the tribal gaming industry. Gov. Brown’s 
signing of bill ensures prompt repayment of 
the funds to the Pauma. 

“California is the largest jurisdiction for 
tribal gaming in the nation,” Gareth Lacy, 
deputy press secretary in the governor’s 
office, told the Northern California Record. 
“One fourth of all revenue generated by 
tribal gaming facilities in the nation is 
produced by tribes operating pursuant 
to compacts negotiated with the state of 
California. 

According to Gaming Statistics ’15, 
tribal gaming is a $28 billion industry, and 
61 of the 240 tribes operating casinos in the 
U.S. are located in California (2013-2014 
data), more than any other state, with only 
Oklahoma approaching a similar number. 
In 2016 alone, the state of California 
has negotiated 11 compacts with tribal 
governments. 

- Northern California Record 


Manoomin is coming back to 
northern Minnesota 

CLOQUET, Minn. - As close to 
heaven as one can get. That’s how the Fond 
du Lac Band, of Lake Superior Chippewa, 
describe the St. Louis River estuary, where 
the river slows and widens before emptying 
into the Lake Superior in Duluth. 

“This was sort of a perfect place, a 
Mecca of sorts is what my uncle called it,” 
said Thomas Howes, the band’s natural 
resources director. “Everything that one 
needed for a good life was provided by the 
environment here.” 

And that included wild rice, or 
manoomin in Ojibwe, a food that still plays 
a critical role in the cultural life of the 
Tribe’s people. 

Decades of human activity almost 
eliminated wild rice from the region. But 
now, several agencies are partnering on a 
landmark effort to restore wild rice to about 
250 acres of the St. Louis River estuary 
over the next five to 10 years. 

“From the time a baby is bom, to when 
we send people off to make their journey 
into the afterlife, there are ceremonies, 
and manoomin is a central component of 
those,” Howes said. “A lot of people say, 
that if we don’t have that, then we cease to 
exist somewhat culturally as a people.” 

Historically, the St. Louis River estuary 
may have sustained 2,000 to 3,000 acres of 
rice, one of the richest concentrations of 
rice in the region. But over the past 125 
years, industrial development, pollution 
and logging (in the late 1800s logs 
were transported downriver so thickly, 
lumberjacks could walk across them) nearly 
wiped wild rice out, leaving behind only a 
few isolated pockets. 

In 1978, a wastewater treatment 
plant went on-line, greatly improving 
water quality in the river. Over the years, 
contaminated sediment has slowly been 
removed from the river bottom. 

“We’ve had such great improvements 
in water quality over the last couple of 
decades, that the time is right now to begin 
wild rice restoration because the water 
quality is high enough that we can bring the 
wild rice back,” said Daryl Peterson with 
the Minnesota Land Tmst. 

Peterson’s group, together with 
the Fond du Lac Band, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin DNR and other tribal agencies, 
is working on the current wild rice crop 
restoration project. 

While out on the St. Louis River, 
Charlie Nahgahnub, a tech with e Fond du 
Lac Natural Resources, pointed out where 
geese ate the rice just as it grew above the 
water’s surface. That’s a big concern for 
the rice moving forward, along with carp, 
which also like to feast on young wild rice 
plants. 

Still, Nahgahnub hopes to someday 
harvest rice from the St. Louis River. 

“There’s a whole generation that 
doesn’t know how to do this,” he said. 
“It gives me hope, they want to revive it, 
restore it, to what it was.” 

-KUOW.org 

Indigenous peoples still 
fighting to protect ‘Living 
Forests’ and way of life 

HONOLULU — Victoria Tauli- 
Corpuz, the United Nations Special 
Rapporteur on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, says that despite the importance 
of protected areas and the recognition of 
indigenous territories to preserve the Earth, 
Indigenous Peoples are still fighting for 
their rights and to maintain their way of 
living. “There is an uncontrolled expansion 
of agriculture, big industries, dams, mining 
and oil companies affecting even the most 
sensitive ecosystems in the world,” she said 
recently at the International Union for The 
Conservation of Nation World Conservation 
Congress in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Tauli-Copruz spoke about the efforts 
indigenous communities have made to 


secure the full recognition of their rights. 
Those efforts have lead to some advances, 
but in some cases those rights have not 
been acknowledged - rather taken away 
and denounced. “There is still a long way 
to go,” she added. 

Tauli-Corpuz emphasized that the 
recognition of indigenous rights is the result 
of the indigenous movements, mainly in 
Latin America, and that last year there were 
146 killings of indigenous leaders related to 
this issue. 

According to the Rapporteur, 
corporations are guiding the priorities. 
“That is the contradiction because what 
we need to do is to reinforce the traditional 
knowledge and traditional systems,” she 
said. 

In a landmark decision, the 
International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature (IUCN) Members Assembly, voted 
to create a new category of membership for 
Indigenous Peoples’ organizations during 
the recent summit in Honolulu, a unique 
membership union gathering 217 state and 
government agencies, 1,066 NGOs, and 
networks of over 16,000 experts worldwide. 

IUCN Members called “for all 
protected areas to be considered as no- 
go areas for environmentally damaging 
industrial activities and infrastructure 
developments. IUCN Members emphasized 
the need for respect of Indigenous Peoples’ 
rights as a high priority, to ensure their 
free, prior and informed consent in relation 
to activities in sacred natural sites and 
territories conserved by Indigenous Peoples 
and local communities. To date, only World 
Heritage sites have been recognized as off 
limit.” 

In 2012 the Inter- American Court 
of Human Rights ruled in favor of the 
Sarayaku in the case of Sarayaku v. 
Ecuador, affirming the right of free, prior 
and informed consent of Indigenous 
Peoples. The Sarayaku fought against the 
state because a foreign oil company was 
allowed to encroach on their traditional 
lands in the 1990s. 

But despite losing the trial “the 
government has continued to award oil titles 
in the surroundings of Sarayaku ’s land and 
even inside,” said Paula Gualinga, director 
of International Relations for the Kichwa 
community of Sarayaku, in Ecuador, in an 
interview with ICTMN. 

“But we are still fighting and we want 
to declare parts of our land that are pristine, 
sacred places.” 

The Sarayakus are also promoting the 
recognition of “living forests.” “It means 
that in the forests there are not only rivers, 
trees and animals. It is also the habitat of 
beings that have the duty to balance the 
ecosystems, to give continuity to nature,” 
Gualinga explained. “If those spiritual 
beings disappear there will be chaos, it will 
be a catastrophe.” 

Gualinga said that those beings are 
not just spirits, but beings just like you 
and me. “Their function is to take care of 
Mother Earth.” Sarayaku’s people believe 
that the reason why the actual efforts on 
conservation are not working is because the 
lack of recognition to these beings. 

The proposal says that “recognizing 
rights of nature means that human activities 
and development must not interfere with the 
ability of ecosystems to absorb their effects, 
to regenerate their natural capacities, to 
thrive and evolve, and requires that those 
responsible, including corporate actors, be 
held fully accountable for negative impacts 
on.” 

“Our proposal goes beyond the mere 
conservation. We are talking about the 
rights of indigenous populations, the rights 
of nature and the rights of those creatures 
protecting the ecosystems,” she added. 

The idea of “living forests” was 
launched during the climate summit that 
took place last December in Paris, France. 

Sarayakus lands cover more than 
333,000 acres. The community says 
that during the oil seismics made by 
international companies before 2012, about 
24,7 1 0 acres were damaged. Today nobody 
can enter that land because of the risks of 
explosives remaining there. 

“The State of Ecuador has the capacity 
to destroy but once they do, they cannot 
repair,” she said. 

The Sarayaku community has a 
population of about 1.250 people. 

-Indian Country Today Media Network 


Compiled by Special Projects Reporter 
Peter B. Gallagher 
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Ahfachkee starts year with new principal Dorothy Cain 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Having recently 
completed 35 years as a teacher and an ad- 
ministrator with Broward County Public 
Schools, Ahfachkee School’s new principal 
Dorothy Cain is well prepared for her new 
job. 

Cain is filled with ideas to improve at- 
tendance, align curriculums with state stan- 
dards, increase academic quality and bring 
back athletics. She also plans to offer more 
electives, restart the student council and form 
an active parent-teacher student organization. 

“A lot of Tribal students go to surround- 
ing schools,” Cain said. “We’d like to keep 
them here, but we need to be competitive to 
do that.” 

Cain plans to concentrate on the Flor- 
ida Standards, which were designed to en- 
sure students graduate high school with the 
knowledge and skills they need to succeed in 
college, careers and life. The standards en- 
force what students should master every year 
from kindergarten through 12th grade. 

“We have very strong teachers, but not 
a lot of training in the standards,” Cain said. 

Ahfachkee ’s teachers will be trained in 
the standards through training sessions, ex- 
perts and professional development through- 
out the academic year. 

In addition to her responsibilities as a 
school administrator, Cain has extensive ex- 
perience in student achievement, curriculum 
development and as a mentor to teachers 
and administrators. She earned a Master of 
Science in Administration and Supervision 
K-12 from Florida Atlantic University and a 
Bachelor of Science in Exceptional Student 
Education from Barry University. 

Cain has expertise in STEM (science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics) 
education and loves new technology. She 
spent many years at struggling schools and is 
confident she can improve Ahfachkee. 

“There is a lot of room for opportunity 
and growth here,” she said. “I can do so much 
to help the kids.” 

Programming is important for high 
school students, and Cain wants the school 
to offer interesting electives to keep them at 


Ahfachkee. She believes when students take 
classes they are passionate about, it keeps 
them in school and keeps their grades up. 

College will be on the horizon for many 
high school students, therefore, Cain wants 
to foster relationships with universities. She 


also wants to create a work study program for 
students at Tribal departments. 

“Kids have to be academically prepared; 
that’s why the state standards are so impor- 
tant,” she said. 

Cain realizes there is a lot of work to do 


at Ahfachkee but sees it as an opportunity to 
move the school forward for the benefit of the 
students and the Tribe. She comes to school 
early every day so she can greet the students 
as they come in. 

“Kids want to take the quickest and eas- 


iest way out, but in the long run they are be- 
ing cheated out of a good education,” Cain 
said. “They don’t see it when they are in high 
school, but they’ll look back and thank us for 
making them learn.” 


Day of play as Boys & Girls Club puts on carnival 




Stephanie Rodriguez 

Annaleise Gore plays with a raffle wheel as the Boys & Girls Club in Hollywood participates in the Worldwide Day of Play: Day for Kids carnival Sept. 9. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Hazel Osceola waits patiently inside a ticket booth to demonstrate masks and playful cutouts to her 
next carnival attendee. 



Stephanie Rodriguez Stephanie Rodriguez 

Jayde Billie snacks on popcorn while Redfeather Meadow Johns gets a butterfly painted on her face as part of the Worldwide Day of Play. 

Robbins smiles during the carnival. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Nina Frias feeds her child Axel Gentry during a the Day for Kids carnival at the Hollywood Boys & Girls 
Club on Sept. 9. 
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Never fear, homework help is here 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Every student, even those with straight 
A’s, could use a little help with homework 
from time to time. To fill that need, assistance 
is available every day after school on most 
reservations. 

“Homework help is a very basic 
summary of what the student has to complete 
that day,” said tribal-wide tutor coordinator 
Charvelle McClendon. “It doesn’t go into 
the curriculum in depth.” 

To get their children the homework help 
they may need, parents should contact the 
Education Department in person, by email 
or telephone. 


The hours and locations vary on each 
reservation. On Big Cypress, homework 
help can be found at the Ahfachkee School 
every day after school from 2:45 p.m. to 4 
p.m. in the cafeteria. Parents may sign up 
their children at the school. 

In Brighton, help is provided at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School from 3 
p.m. to 4 p.m. Parents may register their kids 
in the school’s office. 

In Hollywood, homework help is 
available at the Education Department on 
the second floor of the DSO building every 
weekday from 2:15 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Immokalee has four teachers from local 
schools ready to help students with their 
homework assignments daily from 2:15 



Beverly Bidney 


p.m. to 5 p.m. in the Education Department 
on the second floor of the field office. 

Students tend to trickle in during the 
afternoon since schooldays end at different 
times during the day, something McClendon 
said helps keep the numbers down at any 
given time and allows learners to concentrate 
on their work. 

One September afternoon in 


Ahfachkee ’s cafeteria, students and teacher 
assistants worked quietly and diligently to 
get through assignments. Questions were 
answered and problems were explained. 

“It’s helpful,” said Ahfachkee fifth- 
grader Mauro Avalos, 11. “When I get 
home, I don’t have to do it. Here I get my 
homework done right; at home I don’t 
always get it right.” 


Homework help is a service, but it 
isn’t tutoring. For more in depth help with 
academics, the Tribe offers four to six hours 
of one-on-one tutoring per week, provided 
by professional tutoring companies. 
For information about tutoring, contact 
McClendon at 954-983-6840 ext. 10501 
or send an email to charvellemclendon@ 
semtribe.com. 



Beverly Bidney 


Ahfachkee third grader Vanessa Osceola pays attention to the teacher assistant, who helps her under- 
stand the assignments during an after school homework help session Sept. 8. 


The Ahfachkee cafeteria becomes a study hall during an after school homework help session Sept. 8. Reyna Rios, center, pays attention to the teacher 
assistant who explains the assignment she must complete. 


PECS students excel in August 


The following Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School students 
earned Student of the Month 
recognition for August: 

Elementary: Russell 

Osceola, Jaiden Fludd, Caysie 
Platt, Joshua Torres, Stellar 
King, Logan French, Lindi 
Carter, Layda Choquette, Kieona 
Baker, Joleyne Nunez, Tehya 
Nunez, Jayleigh Braswell, Alyssa 
Madrigal, Truley Osceola, Kalissa 
Huff, Willo James, Neela Jones, 
Eric Puente, Kendra Thomas, 
Zach Riley, Etanis Torres. 

Middle school: Pearcetin 
Trammell, Aleah Pritchard, 
Caylie Huff. 


Photo courtesy PECS 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students of the month for 
August. 



Blessing of 
the fleet in 
Everglades 
City 


EVERGLADES CITY 

- The stone crab harvesting 
season officially begins Oct. 
14. The boats will go out at 4 
a.m. and set their traps. 

To ensure they have a 
good send off, the town of 
Everglades City is holding its 
annual “Blessing of the Stone 
Crab Fleet” on Oct. 1 at the 
historic Rod & Gun Club on 
the Barron River. The event 
starts at 10 a.m. with family 
activities including a stone 
crab art contest. 


For the adults, there will 
be the traditional Coconut 
Guava Cake contest and a 
raffle for five pounds of the 
first claws caught by Grimm’s 
Stone Crab. Local pastors will 
bless each boat at 12 p.m. 

The celebration is 
being organized by the 
Everglades Society for 
Historic Preservation For 
more information call Marya 
at (239) 695-2905 or visit the 
event’s Facebook page. 
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Culture comes to 


Hollywood preschoolers 


BYSTEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 


MIAMI — A moment’s insight is 
sometimes worth a life’s experience, 
especially when the experience mirrors your 
Native roots. 

The Seminole Hollywood Reservation’s 
Preschool was one step ahead of the game by 
introducing and teaching Seminole customs 
to children ages three-months-old to 5-years- 
old for the school’s annual culture day. 

“We want the kids to know where they 
come from early on and what their traditions 
are about,” said Jennine Rodriguez, center 


manager. “We enjoy watching their reactions 
and having the parents help us on this 
important day.” 

The kids learned how to make traditional 
sofkee, how to bead, and they all got to sing 
songs with Paul Buster in groups before 
engaging in a lunch of Indian tacos before 
taking their naps. 

Almost all of the children were dressed 
in traditional clothing and some of them even 
received prince and princess crown awards. 

“It was a fun day that I think all the 
kids and especially, parents enjoyed,” said 
Brittany Macias, parent and volunteer. 


Crowned Winners 

Infants Class: Ja’sean Harding-Osceola 
(Prince) & Naomi Frank (Princess) 

1 -Year-Old Class: Nico Marziliano- 
Osceola (Prince) & Candy Osceola 
(Princess) 

2 -Year-Old Class: Jalen Osceola 
(Prince) & Alexandria Beasley (Princess) 

3- Year-Old Class: Destin Stewart 
(Prince) & Ahrianna Jumper - Robinson 
(Princess) 

4- Year-Old Class: LaKota Correa 
(Prince) & Alizayah Alvarado (Princess) 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Paul Buster sings songs and plays his guitar with the the 3-year-old class during Hollywood Pre-school’s Culture Day. 
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Stephanie Rodriguez 

Kenna Osceola, Aliviahna Aquino, Alizayah Alvarado, McKenna Macias, Elaina Williams and Jaisley Stewart watch Chaos Micco as she holds a basket and 
gets taught to shake kernels by Brittany Macias, McKenna’s mom, as one of the steps to make Sofkee. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Jaisley Stewart learns about beading at the Hollywood Preschool’s Culture Day on Sept. 16. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Delilah Hall smiles as she mashes corn during the Hollywood Pre-School’s Culture Day on Sept. 16. 
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Indigenous forum about chickees captivates FIU audience 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

MIAMI — Chickees play an important 
role in Seminole culture — even today they 
are used for important events and traditions. 

For the first time, author Carrie Dilley, 
of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, spoke in 
front of an audience at Florida International 
University for a Global Indigenous Forum 
that highlighted her widely-acclaimed book 
“Thatched Roofs and Open Sides: The Ar- 
chitecture of Chickees and their Changing 
Role in Seminole Society.” 

“I think it was a great turnout and peo- 
ple had a lot of interesting questions,” Dilley 
said. “When I started my research, I didn’t 
realize how complex the research behind 
chickees would be, and I’m just happy that 
the audience shared my enthusiasm.” 

Dilley presented facts about the origins 
of chickees and how the Tribe has used them 
throughout history and recent years. 

Throughout the forum, she discussed 
how historically the Tribe used chickees for 
survival, whether it was for cooking, sleep- 
ing, or recreation, and how today the Tribe 
is using them for additional purposes, such 
as sheds, car ports or garages, storage, recre- 
ation, and even dog houses. 

Although in recent decades Florida gov- 
ernment deemed the chickees primitive and 
unfit for living forcing Seminoles to modern- 
ize, they still play a predominant role in the 
culture and there are still a marginal group 
of Seminoles living in them, including in the 
Tamiami Trail area. 

Historically, the Tribe was known to fair 
weather in chickees, including hurricanes, 
torrential downpours and storms. 

“I think this book shows us just how re- 
silient the Seminole Tribe is,” said Vanessa 
Leon, Rh.D. student and vice president of 
FIU’s Global Indigenous Group. “I find that 
the most interesting part was learning how 
they adapted to modernization and the ma- 
terial.” 

When U.S. troops invaded Florida and 
hunted the Tribe in 1830, Seminoles needed 
a quicker and disposable shelter that would 
allow them to frequently move to different 
camps, and so, the chickee became the most 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Carrie Dilley discuss historical uses for Chickees and how she was able to come up with the research for her book at the Florida International University Indigenous Forum held Sept. 19. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

FIU’s Masako Kubota, left, and Vanessa Leon talk after a presentation by author Carrie Dilley at the 
Global Indigenous Forum on Sept. 19. 


widely used form of housing for the Semi- 
noles instead of more permanent houses or 
dwellings, which were more stationary and 
equipped with features such as walls and 
sleeping quarters. 

Some Seminoles refuse to give in to 
today’s standards and live the way they’ve 
lived historically because they see it as tra- 
dition. 

“It’s hard to give up certain customs and 
cultural habits that are so engrained in Sem- 
inole history,” Dilley said. “Chickees are a 
big part of the Seminole culture and some 
people feel that they are giving up some of 
their beliefs by giving into to moderniza- 
tion.” 

The audience viewed images of chic- 


kees built at the beginning of the century, 
listened to a thorough explanation on how 
the Tribe continues to build them and how 
they did so in the past. 

Dilley also explained how the materials 
changed as they first constructed chickees 
with cypress logs and palm thatch leaves 
woven together by vines or thin ropes and 
were later thatched and attached with nails. 

With a surplus and accessibility of lum- 
ber stores, some chickees today even feature 
2-by-4s and pressure-treated pine. 

“I always wanted to see the chickees 
inside; it’s very interesting. In Japan, where 
some other indigenous people live, like the 
Ainu people, they don’t have as many peo- 
ple with these crafts,” said Masako Kubota, 



Author Carrie Dilley chats with an audience member at Florida International University’s Global Indigenous Forum on Sept. 19 in Miami. 


Asian Studies Program adjunct professor. 
“If I’m wealthy one day, I’d like one in my 
backyard.” 

Finally, the audience was shown images 
of Chairman James E. Billie’s home, a chic- 
kee with a modem twist, containing a cy- 
press and palmetto thatched roof supported 
by posts just like a traditional chickee but 
instead of open sides, it contains drywalls, 
windows, and doors. 

The chairman has an incredible tech- 
nique for chickees and is known to have 


made a living building chickees for private 
and commercial use throughout his life. 

“You can basically see chickees all over 
South Florida,” Dilley said. “It’s not uncom- 
mon to see one in someone’s backyard off 
the reservation.” 

The abodes should last about ten years 
and need to be re-thatched every five years. 
Several Seminole Tribal members other than 
the chairman make a supplemental living 
building custom chickees for both commer- 
cial and private interests as well and they 


have become a big business for the Tribe. 

Dilley also explained at the fomm held 
at FIU that a chickee maker’s work is easily 
identifiable by just looking at the stmcture, 
and just by observing the different abodes in 
different reservations. 

“You can always tell who’s behind cer- 
tain chickees; there’s a unique thatching 
component that enables you to tell who built 
a specific one,” she said. “It’s interesting and 
can be considered an art.” 


Seminoles join USFS in 200-year 
anniversary battle memorial 

Ceremony to be held Oct. 22 in Prospect Bluff 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

PROSPECT BLUFF - The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida and members of the Andros 
Island Red Bays “Black Seminoles” will 
join the U.S. Forest Service (USFS) in 
commemorating the 200-year anniversary 
of the Battle of Negro Fort and Fort Gadsden 
National Historic Landmark in Prospect 
Bluff, Florida on Oct. 22 in conjunction with 
the 50th anniversary of the National Historic 
Preservation Act. 

This free event will begin at 10 a.m. 
and feature 19th century music, site-wide 
engagement with local historians, reenactors 
and a formal ceremony at 11:30 a.m.. The 


ceremony will feature the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Color Guard, a traditional invocation 
in Miccosukee language by Seminole 
medicine man Bobby Henry, remarks by 
descendants of the Prospect Bluff Maroon 
Community, a peace belt ceremony, and 
a keynote address from Seminole Tribal 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

The Battle of Negro Fort was a 17- 
day military siege in 1816 in which forces 
of the United States assaulted and fired the 
deadliest cannon shot in American history, 
igniting powder stored inside the fort, 
resulting in a massive explosion, killing as 
many as 270 men, women, and children; 
leaving only 33 survivors. The destruction 
of the stronghold in the frontier of upper 


Spanish Florida, north of Apalachicola, 
marked the first major engagement of the 
Seminole Wars period and the beginning of 
Gen. Andrew Jackson’s conquest of Florida 

The National Historic Preservation 
Act established the federal review process 
for protection of historic properties. Under 
Section 106 of the law, federal agencies must 
consider the effects on historic properties of 
projects they carry out, approve, or fund, 
and must consult with interested parties in 
order to try to minimize adverse effects. 

“As food will not be available onsite, 
participants may want to bring a picnic 
lunch. There are local restaurant options as 
well,” said USFS event coordinator Rhonda 
Kimbrough. “Please remember sunscreen 


and bug spray if you plan to spend the day. 
Good walking shoes are recommended.” 

For more information about this event 
please contact the Apalachicola Ranger 
District office at 850-643-2282 or go to 
http://www. fs. usda.gov/apalachicola. 

Directions: From the intersection of CR 
379 (Apalachee Savannahs Scenic Byway) 
and SR 65 in Sumatra, drive south on SR 
65 for approximately 4.5 miles. Turn right 
on Brickyard Road (also Forest Road 129, 
unpaved) and drive approximately 2 miles. 
Take a left on Fort Gadsden Road. Parking 
will be along the shoulder of Fort Gadsden 
outside of the entrance gate. 

Gulf Public Transportation will provide 


transportation to the site for people that need 
special assistance, or as another option, 
those with special needs can be dropped off 
inside the gates at the venue and the vehicle 
taken out to parking. 







Kevin Wolf/AP Images for National Museum of the American Indian) 


From left, members of the Pechanga Band of Luiseno Indians Russell “Butch” Murphy and Chairman Mark Macarro, along with members of the Agua 
Caliente Band of Cahuilla Indians Anthony Andreas III, Chairman Jeff Grubbe, and Reid Milanvovich view the Unratified California Treaty K during a private 
unveiling at the Smithsonian National Museum of the American Indian on Sept. 22 in Washington. The museum displays, for the first time in history, one of 
18 treaties negotiated between the United Sates and American Indian Nations in California, that was unratified by the U.S. Senate and held secret by that 
institution for over 50 years, leading to the ethnic cleansing of American Indian Nations in California. The treaty is on view as part of the “Nation to Nation: 
Treaties Between the United States and American Indian Nations” exhibition. 

Smithsonian National Museum of the 
American Indian Unveils Secret Treaty 

FROM PRESS RELEASE 
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New resources announced 
for Native students 


WASHINGTON — For the first time in 
history, one of the 18 treaties negotiated 
and signed during the Gold Rush between 
the United States and the American Indian 
Nations of California, but secretly unratified 
by the United States Senate in 1852, went on 
display to the public Sept. 22. 

The Treaty of Temecula, also known as 
Treaty K, was unveiled in the presence of 
the descendants - leaders of three of the 
Native Nations - who were affected by the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the agreement: Jeff 
Grubbe, Chairman, of the Agua Caliente 
Band of Cahuilla Indians; Mark Macarro, 
Chairman, of the Pechanga Band of Lu- 
iseno Indians; and Sabrina Nakhjavanpour, 
Treasurer, and Melonie Calderon, Business 


Committee Member, of the San Manuel 
Band of Mission Indians. 

Treaty K is just one of the 18 treaties that 
was submitted to the U.S. Senate on June 1, 
1852 by President Millard Fillmore. Unbe- 
knownst to the Native nations’ signatories, 
the Senate rejected the treaties and ordered 
them to be held in secrecy for over 50 years. 

Meanwhile, left undefended by United 
States Armed Forces, Native nations across 
California were overrun by white settlers 
and American Indians were subjected to vi- 
olence at the hands of state and local mili- 
tias. Considered illegal aliens on their own 
land without state or federal legal recourse, 
it led to their ethnic cleansing. The Ameri- 
can Indian population in California plunged 
from perhaps 150,000 to 30,000 between 
1846 and 1870. The 1880 census records 


16,277 American Indians in California — a 
90 percent decline in their population since 
the onset of the Gold Rush. 

Chairman Macarro noted that Sept. 23 is 
American Indian Day in California. 

“It also happens to be the day on which 
the Pechanga Nation people were evicted in 
1852,” he said. “Seeing this treaty on display 
is both horrific as it shines daylight on the 
cheat and fraud that accompanied the sale of 
our land. But California Indian nations had 
treaties with the United States, and this is 
validation,” he said. 

On loan from the National Archives and 
Records Administration (NARA) through 
January 2017, including the anniversary 
date of the treaty on Jan. 5, Treaty K will 
be on display in the museum through Spring 
2020. 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

The U.S. Department of Education an- 
nounced Sept. 27 new resources aimed at 
closing the achievement gap so that all Na- 
tive students - whether in tribal or traditional 
public schools - have the opportunity to suc- 
ceed. 

As part of the Generation Indigenous 
“Gen I” Initiative to help Native American 
youth, the 

Obama Administration announced the 
following: 

• Approval of the first phase of the Na- 
vajo Nation’s alternative accountability 
system, which provides the tribe with the 
authority to implement uniform standards, 
aligned assessments, an alternative measure- 
ments of student success across its schools in 
multiple states; and 

• A Dear Colleague Letter to states and 
districts on tribal consultations; and 

• Two new rounds of federal grants to- 
taling nearly $25 million to support native 
youth and educators. 

“All American-Indian and Alaska-Na- 
tive students should have the support, op- 
portunities, and education that honor their 
identity and their unique experiences, while 
providing them with the knowledge and 
skills to attain their greatest aspirations,” 
U.S. Secretary of Education John B. King 
Jr. said. “For the Navajo, this alternative ac- 
countability system will give the tribe even 
more autonomy to run its schools while also 
helping to ensure that students are thriving.” 

The Department of Education, in part- 
nership with the Department of the Interior, 
has approved the first phase of the Navajo 
Nation’s request to implement an alternative 
system of accountability for schools. The 
new system will unite 66 Bureau of Indian 
Education (BIE)-funded schools in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah and will allow 
the tribe to take greater control of the educa- 
tion of its students under a single system of 
standards, assessments, and accountability. 

The approval applies retroactively to the 
2015-16 schoolyear, as well as the current 
school year. It also permits the Navajo to: 

• Adopt and implement the same set of 
college-and-career-ready content standards 
in reading/language, arts, and mathematics 
in all its schools, rather than implementing 
the standards and assessments of each indi- 
vidual state where schools are located; 

• Select and administer an assessment 
that will be comparable across Navajo 
schools in New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona; 

• Set and use its own high school gradu- 
ation rate targets and attendance for elemen- 
tary and middle schools in its accountability 
system. 

The Education Department sent a Dear 
Colleague Letter to states outlining the re- 


sponsibility of certain districts to consult 
with tribal stakeholders as part of imple- 
menting the Every Student Succeeds Act, 
which President Obama signed into law in 
December 2015. For the first time ever, the 
law includes a new requirement that affected 
school districts work with tribes on issues af- 
fecting native students. 

Consultation will create opportunities 
for districts and tribal leaders to work to- 
gether on behalf of American Indian and 
Alaska Native students by gathering input 
from tribes and tribal organizations and fos- 
tering the collaboration that is a critical part 
of improving academic outcomes for Native 
students. 

Under the law, affected districts with 
tribal students must collect feedback from 
tribes and tribal leaders on any plan or ap- 
plication for federal grants and funds. These 
new consultation requirements take effect 
for the 2017-18 school year. 

The Education Department also named 
the 20 recipients of $6.7 million in federal 
grants from the Indian Professional Develop- 
ment Program to help improve education for 
native students and to promote high-quality 
educators to teach in tribal-run schools or 
schools with large populations of native stu- 
dents. 

Grantees include Salish Kootenai Col- 
lege in Montana, which proposes to recruit, 
enroll, educate, certify, and assist in the em- 
ployment of 30 Native American teacher 
candidates in elementary or early childhood 
P-3 education. Washington State University 
will implement a culturally responsive proj- 
ect providing support and training for 10 
native participants who serve as teachers or 
administrators in tribal communities in the 
region. At Elmira College in New York, the 
institution will prepare indigenous teacher 
education students to become highly quali- 
fied indigenous teachers who will then sup- 
port and promote the academic success of 
their students and contribute to nation-build- 
ing efforts of their nations. 

Through the $18.2 million Native Youth 
Community Projects grants, community 
-led projects will help American Indian and 
Alaska Native students become college-and 
career-ready. Each grant will support a coor- 
dinated, focused approach chosen by a com- 
munity partnership that includes a tribe, local 
schools, and other organizations. For exam- 
ple, the program allows tribes to identify 
culturally-appropriate, community- specific 
supports for college and career readiness — 
whether it’s early learning, language immer- 
sion or mental health services. 

The Department is awarding grants to 
32 recipients in 13 states that will impact 
more than 30 tribes and 48 schools. 
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From page 2A 

That invention was made by Willis 
Haviland Carrier (sound familiar?). 
A 25 -year-old Cornell University 
engineer in 1902, Carrier was able 
to see his invention — the “Carrier 
Air Conditioner” — refined. He saw 
his company’s significant evolution 
into providing cooling for tall 
skyscrapers, before his passing in 
1950. 

Industries such as cotton mills 
in North Carolina (1908) and the 
tobacco industry in the south (1909) 
were the initial practical users of air- 
conditioning. But by the 1920s, air- 
conditioned theaters began to draw 
huge crowds in the hot and steamy 
South. In the 1930s, despite being 
during the Great Depression when 
money was tight, Carrier’s “theater 
units” cost between $10,000 and 
$50,000, and movie theaters were 
some of the first public businesses to 
“be cool.” As a unique luxury, movie 
theaters throughout the country were 
often the first place where people 
of all walks of life got their initial 
experience with “air-conditioned 
comfort.” 

In the South, “Banks were 
among the first buildings to be 
equipped with air-conditioning,” 
Arsenault has noted: “... generally 
Federal courthouses and military 
buildings, many of which were air 
conditioned by 1950, were the first 
governmental buildings in the South 
to boast air-conditioning”... while 
state and local buildings lagged 


behind a decade. 

World War II saw Southeast 
Florida utilized as a training ground 
for over half a million men in 1942 
in all branches of the military. Those 
in the Army and Air Force were 
trained for deployment at the Miami 
Beach Training Center for basic 
training and Officers Candidate 
School. They were housed in 
over 300 Beach area hotels and 
apartment buildings, while morning 
calisthenics were held right on the 
famous Beach itself. 

After braving the onslaught of 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s might in 
the European Theater of War, after 
fighting the Japanese in the Pacific 
Theater of War (where Florida 
Seminoles Howard Tiger served in 
the Marines and Moses Jumper Sr. 
served in the Navy), the fortunate 
ones came back. Many returned to 
hometowns in cold northern cities 
with dark winters of sleet and snow 
... still dreaming of those South 
Florida beaches. And statistics 
show that many, many of these men 
and women moved to Florida; after 
the war Florida’s population rose a 
whopping 46 percent. 

Home air-conditioning window 
units boomed in post- World War II. 
More than a million units were sold 
in 1953. In Fort Lauderdale, it was 
often the parents’ bedroom that was 
initially air-conditioned, becoming 
a status indicator, to “keep up with 
the Jones,” while the family children 
proudly showed off the phenomena 
of the “air-conditioned” room to 
their chums. 

Arsenault theorized that, 


“Air-conditioning has promoted 
the growth of the urban South in a 
variety of ways: by encouraging 
industrialization and population 
growth; by accelerating the 
development of large public 
institutions, such as universities, 
museums, hospitals, sports arenas, 
and military bases; by facilitating 
the efficient use of urban space and 
opening the city to vertical, high-rise 
development; and by influencing 
the development of distinctly urban 
forms of architecture.” 

The old Seminole Tribal offices 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
office next door on the Hollywood 
Reservation opened in the latter 
1950s. Who can recall the year 
when these buildings became air- 
conditioned? 

Much of the above material 
came from Raymond Arsenault’s 
Journal of Southern Culture article: 
“The End of the Long Hot Summer: 
The Air Conditioner and Southern 
Culture” (Vol. L, No. 4, Nov. 1984). 
Ray Arsenault is the John Hope 
Franklin Professor of Southern 
History, University of South Florida, 
St. Petersburg Campus, and co- 
director of the Florida Studies 
Program. 

Ethnohistorian Patsy West is 
Director of the Seminole/Miccosukee 
Archive in Fort Lauderdale and 
author of “Seminole and Miccosukee 
Tribes of Southern Florida ” 
(Arcadia Publishing, 2003). 


♦ VETERANS 

From page 2A 

organization that oversees and manages the 
National Mall. Construction of this project 
can begin as soon as the remaining funds 
needed are raised. WMF has attracted 
numerous supporters for the Education 
Center, including the Australian government 
($3 million), Korean government and 
Korean Business Association ($8 million), 
as well as several private individual donors 
and U.S. corporations. 

The second project is the Native 
American Veterans Memorial at the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of the 
American Indian (NMAI) which is just 
getting underway with the intention of 
ultimately establishing a memorial, not 
yet defined, outside on the grounds of the 
museum. The project was first announced at 
a NCAI Annual Conference in 2015. At that 
time, $80 million dollars was the cost given 


for the project. At a recent National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) Conference in 
Spokane, Washington, museum officials 
indicated the cost of the project has been 
scaled back to $15 million. Bowers will 
serve on a committee that was set up to help 
oversee a design contest and selection of the 
memorial to be built. 

Fundraising for this project will be 
handled through the museum. Both of 
these projects merit the support of the 
Native American community, and the 
country at large. According to the National 
Park Service, the Lincoln Memorial (over 
4 million visitors) is the most visited 
monument on the National Mall, followed by 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial (3.5 million) 
which includes the Vietnam Wall, Women’s 
Memorial and the Three Servicemen Statue. 
It is anticipated that about 3.5 million people 
will visit the Education Center. 

Bowers’ uptake on having these two 
ongoing projects is simple: “When my wife 
and I embarked on the arduous journey to 


gain recognition on the National Mall in 
Washington, D.C. for our Native American 
veterans, no recognition existed. Today, with 
the generous support of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida Council, and after traveling many 
miles, attending numerous conferences, and 
meeting with tribal leaders and veterans 
throughout Indian Country, we have landed 
the opportunity to have two places to 
recognize our Native American veterans’ 
contributions and 
sacrifices. How 
awesome is that. 

“People who 
might not be 
interested to visit 
NMAI, might be 
stimulated to do so 
after visiting the 
Education Center 
and being exposed 
to our Native 
American veterans’ 
participation. When 


offered the opportunity to become one of 
the Education Center Exhibits, how could 
we possibly say, 4 Oh no, we would not be 
interested.’ The potential to have more 
than four million people each year pass by 
our Native American Exhibit in the new 
Education Center was something that got 
our attention. 

“Location, location, location.” 


Elizabeth Bates is Vice President of the 
American Indian Veterans Memorial. Retired 
Colonel David Napoliello is a consultant 
with AIVMI who served with the Army in 
Vietnam. For more information, contact 
Stephen Bowers, Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
954-966-6300, ext. 11482; email: sbowers@ 
semtribe.com. Website: www.aivmi.org. 

Twitter: @aivmi. Facebook: www.facebook. 
com/Americanlndian Veter ansMemorial. 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


Celebrate Native Culture & Arts! 


Join us November 4&5, 2016 9:30am-5pm 


American Indian Arts Celebration 


Seminole War Reenactment (11/5) 
Native American Hoop Dancing 
Special Musical Performances 
Patchwork Fashion Show 
Native American Vendors 
Wildlife Demonstrations 
Seminole Storytelling 
Alligator Wrestling ^ 

Food Tasting 

Free Crafts ^ 

& more! 


Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
34725 West Boundary Rd., Clewiston, FL 33440 
www.ahtahthiki.com (863) 902-1113 
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Sign of the 
times for 
Hard Rock 
Stadium 


MIAMI GARDENS — Workers in- 
stalled a giant Hard Rock Stadium sign in 
mid- September before the Miami Dolphins 
regular season home opener. A crane placed 
the sign between two newly installed video- 
boards. 

The Dolphins enjoyed a successful de- 
but with the new stadium name as they edged 
Cleveland, 30-24 in overtime Sept. 25. 

Hard Rock Stadium will be the site of 
a key instate college battle Oct. 8 when the 
Miami Hurricanes host the Florida State 
Seminoles. 


Photos courtesy Miami Dolphins 

The Hard Rock Stadium sign gets hoisted 
up, over and into the facility. 




♦ ORIGINS 

From page 2A 

in 1813-’14 that found many of them 
taking refuge in Florida. Nevertheless, 
as one Historian has concluded, “This 
group (the Hitchiti speakers) showed more 
determination than any other to remain in 
Florida.... If (they) the (Hitchiti people 
now known as the Mikasukis) were not the 
dominant element among the Florida Indians 
by 1835, they were far and away the most 
militant.” 

But, who were these Mikasukis? 
What was their older identity? One of the 
places that was a favorite for many of the 
Hitchiti- speaking tribes as they moved 
eastward and southward across and down the 
Florida peninsula, was the area surrounding 
a beautiful lake at the head of Florida. We 
have no information about what the Indians 
might have called it - if they even had some 
name for it. It is an area of great scenic 
beauty, and a very rich environment that has 
supported humans for thousands of years, as 
well as unusual topography. It is controlled 
by a natural sink hole and its surface is the 
actual surface of the Florida Aquifer, as 
the caverns beneath it reach down that far. 
Its waters travel underground into Wakulla 
County, and rise again in the St. Marks 
River. 

Undoubtedly, Florida’s Native peoples 
have known it well for many centuries; they 
have lived and hunted over all the land. The 
more recent Indian towns seem to have been 
established all around the lake at least by 
the 1750s. The English referred to them as 
the Fowl Towns, and they were neither the 
first nor the only to be known as such. The 
term undoubtedly marked the area as a rich 
environment for livestock - pigs, horses, and 
chickens — that made a town wealthy and, 
since there was more than one town, there 
was more than one miki(t); hence, miki 
suuki: a number of miki(t)-s. (It’s confusing 
working across several languages.) 

The first time that that term appeared 


in the documents was in 1776, while the 
English dominated Florida and, to the North, 
the American Resolution was beginning. On 
May 2nd, English Indian Agent Thomas 
Brown wrote to East Florida Governor Patrick 
Tonyn: “Since I had the honor of writing 
to your Excellency from Micassuckee per 
King Apoimico (Opiya Mico or Malatchi) 
....” Brown goes on to mention the “King 
of Oconee” as a “formidable warrior.” The 
Indians are being asked to go to Augusta 
(Georgia) for a talk from the Americans, 
who want the Indians to leave the English 
side and fight for the American cause. 
Brown has sent a representative to talk 
against that, and all but “the Cowetas, with 
a few of the Hitchitas, and Cussitas” assured 
his representative that they would stay away. 
The “Seminolies,” Brown says, will support 
the English government, as the King of 
Oconee is now with them. 

In short order, the English begin to add a 
convenient designator: all the Tribes around 
the lake become “Mikasoukis,” and “Lake 
Mikasouky” begins to appear on their maps. 
They have taken yet another word that they 
do not understand and applied it to people 
they do not understand, and to a lake that 
may not have had any name at all. They had 
already done the same thing with the word 
Seminolie, transferring it across linguistic 
frontiers as a generic term that they did not 
understand, but found useful. 

On November 12, 1801, a rReport 
from Francis Philip Fatio, a wealthy planter, 
indicates that he has gone out to Mikasouky 
from his home near St. Augustine, 
accompanied by an Indian leader, “King” 
Payne. The two are seeking to recover 
horses taken by the Indians. Payne took to 
accompany him to Mikasouky only “one old 
Indian and two boys.” The most powerful 
miki(t) in the lake towns at this time was 
called Kinadje (or Kin Aidgy, as Fatio wrote 
it). Fatio reported, “He is between 30 and 40 
years of age.” [A radical underestimate as 
it turns out.] He and his family are “most 
warm friends of Bowles.” 

This was William Augustus Bowles, the 


father of “Little Billy” or, as he came to be 
known as a man, Billy Bowlegs (I). Bowles, 
a white man with delusions of grandeur, was 
married to Mary Perryman, a sister of “Tom 
Perryman or Kinadje . . . (who) spoke very 
abusively of the Spaniards, calling them ‘Old 
women who did not dare to fight but cou’d 
only scold.’ Those were his own words.” 

Kinadje, or Tom Perryman, was a 
powerful leader and descendent of an 
Englishman (some say Welsh) who entered 
the nation at least by 1666, and married 
a statused woman of Tuckabatchee. 
Iacohaslonaki, aka George Perryman, a son 
or nephew of Kinadje, was a Hitchiti from 
the lower Apalachicola region who fled 
to Pensacola just before Andrew Jackson 
invaded Pensacola, in 1818. Then, George 
took passage on an English ship and reached 
Portsmouth, England, to ask for English help 
against American attacks, but was denied 
and sent back to Florida. Kinadje or Tom, 
kept wealthy and influential friends. He and 
Ahaye, known as the Cowkeeper, frequently 
are spoken of, and spoken to, together by 
the English at St. Augustine. Both men 
also were close to the individual whom 
the English spoke of as the Oconee King. 
This would make sense, since they all had 
a similar heritage as Hichiti speakers and, 
perhaps even the same Clan. 

A modem Historian, more reliable than 
Fatio, concludes that Kinadje actually was 
80 years old in 1810, (quite a misjudgment 
for our Mr. Fatio to have made) when he and 
23 Hichiti Indians caught a wrecker (a ship) 
at Plantation Key and sailed to Nassau to ask 
for help there also. No help was to be had 
there either though, as the English already 
saw the growing strength of the American 
cause, and were beginning to desert their 
old Indian “friends.” Although the governor 
was kinder to them there than the King in 
England had been, again he sent the Indians 
back to Florida without help, and Kinadje 
died soon after his return. 

Thus, Kinadje probably was not alive 
to see his village burned and the Hitchiti 
people scattered by Andrew Jackson after 


1818. Soon, the Spaniards would leave. The 
English had left. The French had retreated 
to their territory in Louisiana and along 
the Mississippi River, The Hitchitis, now 
generically called Mikasukis by the English 
who had met them at their towns around the 
lake, were fighting back, hard, against the 
Americans across the borders of Georgia 
and Alabama. They were interfering with the 
determination of the new United States to 
take Florida away from the Spanish crown, 
once and for all. 

Jackson was sure that he was the one who 
could subdue them. He was wrong. Florida 
became a Territory of the USA in 1821, by 
treaty rather than war, but the “problem” of 
how to deal with the Florida Indians - the 
so-called Mikasukis, the Creeks who had 
taken refuge in Florida, and the Seminoles, 
as they would all eventually be called, would 
cost the U.S. time and money and bloodshed 
for the rest of the entire first half of the 
19th century. Some of the Perryman family, 
always numerous and natural leaders, chose 
to cast their lot with the Americans, finally. 
In 1828, Benjamin Perryman led a party of 
his kin to Indian Territory, along with the 
Chilly McIntosh party. Their descendants 
became Tribal leaders and officials and they 
remain in Oklahoma (as IT became known) 
to this day. 

In May of 1826, the U.S. government 
decided to impress the Florida Indians 
by taking a few of the most influential to 
visit Washington, D.C. Kinadje was dead 
now. Bowles, the political agitator, and 
his dreams of power, were dead. Andrew 
Jackson had attacked and burned the Fowl 
Towns, and many of the “Mikasukis” 
had moved southward from their homes 
around the lake to their old ancestral 
homelands around Potano, old chua - now 
the Alachua savannah. They still spoke 
their old language, Hitchiti, as their Oconee 
Ancestors had done. Their towns continued 
to spread across the peninsula, and would 
continue to do so, until they reached the tip 
of ichi bomet - the nose of the deer - and 
they could go no farther. Here, they and their 


descendants would make their last homes. 

The beauty and culture of Washington 
could not make them change their minds. 
Tuckose Emathla, also known as John 
Hicks, (his Clan remains in the state to this 
day), spoke for the group. They asked for 
outright possession of the Green Swamp, 
and they did not want to go West. “Here 
our naval strings were first cut,” he told the 
white men, “and the blood from them sunk 
into the earth and made the country dear to 
us.” Neither should there be any more talk of 
schools for his people, Hicks explained. He 
told the story of how reading and writing 
had come to the white men first, by deceit, 
and so he said, those were withheld from 
the red men forever. Those who signed this 
talk included Neamathla (Inija Emathla) 
and Icho Tustenuggee for the Tallahassees, 
Micanopy for the people of Alachua, Holata 
Mico for the Pease Creek Tallahassees (this 
was not Billy Bowlegs); and Tulce Emathla 
with Fuche Luste Hadjo, representing the 
towns around Chocachatti (Choco chatti), 
offshoots from the Alachua people. 

These leaders are valuable for us to 
remember today because they represent the 
major elements of the Oconee, Hitchiti- 
speaking Florida Indians, who had come to 
be called by English speakers, “Mikasukis,” 
and would be submerged under the larger 
misnomer, “Seminoles.” Regardless, the 
determination of the English speakers to 
write history in their own way has never 
made the Hitchiti people forget their own 
history. They continue to maintain their own 
knowledge, and their own pride, to this day. 

Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D. is an 
Ethnohistorian and former Director of the 
Tribes Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy 
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Fast start for PECS as Lady Seminoles open season 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — With plenty of new 
faces, the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
girls varsity and junior varsity volleyball 
teams started the 2016 season Sept. 7 with 
a pair of victories against Osceola Middle on 
the Brighton Reservation. 

After dropping the first set and facing a 
17-13 deficit in the second set, PECS’ varsity 
looked as though it was headed toward a loss, 
but the Lady Seminoles roared back to win 
the set and the match. Scores were 13-25, 25- 
22, 15-9. 

“We showed a lot of heart and a lot of 
fight. They waited until the second game 
at like 19-19 to finally kick it in gear,” said 
PECS coach Kim Jackson. 

Strong serving from Mariah Billie 
helped erase the second set deficit as the 
Lady Seminoles finished on a 12-5 run to 
force a third set. 

An outstanding dig from Gisselle Micco 
led to a 1-0 lead for the Lady Seminoles in 
the third set and the team never trailed again. 
Aces from Elle Thomas helped PECS build 
its lead. The Lady Seminoles went ahead 
13-9 thanks to a diving dig from Alyssa 
Gonzalez. 

Mariah, Elle and Karey Gopher were the 
top servers for PECS with three aces each. 
Karey and Elle also had two kills. Mariah 
and Tafv Harris registered one kill each and 
Shay la French had one ace. 

PECS swept Osceola, 25-18, 25-22, 
in the junior varsity match. Leilani Burton, 
Lashae King, Alice Osceola and Ryanna 
Osceola were among standouts in serving. 

This year’s squad is filled with youth 
and inexperience. Only two eighth-graders 
(Alyssa and Shayla) are on the roster and 
only three players have varsity experience 
(Elle, Karey and Mariah). 


“A lot of new faces,” Jackson said. “I 
think we have a lot of room for growth. 
We have to work on some passing and get 
that taken care of it and I think the rest will 
come.” 

PECS followed up its season opening 
victory with a win against Clewiston. The 
JV won 25-5, 25-6. The varsity won 25-11, 
25-13. 

Elle led the team with four aces and six 
kills. Karey was right behind her with three 
aces and five kills. Melina added four aces 
and one kill. Lashae served up two aces and 
one kill. Tafv also had two aces and one kill. 
Mariah had three aces and Shaela added one 
ace. 

The team’s eighth-grade parent night 
will be Oct. 5 against Yearling at 4:30 p.m. 


PECS Varsity 

Mariah Billie 
Shayla French 
Alyssa Gonzalez 
Karey Gopher 
Tafv Harris 
Gisselle Micco 
Melina Steve 
Elle Thomas 

PECS Junior Varsity 

Leilani Burton 
Winnie Gopher 
Kalyn Hammill 
Lashae King 
Makya King 
Hailey Leach 
Tammy Martinez 
Angelie Melton 
Alice Osceola 
Ryanna Osceola 
Shylynn Testerman 
Karoline Urbina 



Kevin Johnson 

The PECS varsity volleyball team celebrates victory in its season opener against Osceola Middle School on Sept. 7 in Brighton. 




Kevin Johnson 

PECS varsity volleyball coach Kim Jackson gives a prematch talk to her players before facing Osceola 
Middle School on Sept. 7 in Brighton. 


Kevin Johnson 

Elle Thomas keeps her eyes on the ball during PECS’ season-opening victory against Osceola Middle 
School on Sept. 7 in Brighton. 



Kevin Johnson 

Lashae King delivers a serve for the PECS JV squad in its victory against Osceola Middle School. 



Kevin Johnson 

Before the varsity match, the PECS junior varsity takes the court to face Osceola Middle School’s JV on Sept. 7 in Brighton. 
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Ninth Tigertail Tournament 
brings out most teams ever 


The Noles and the Lady Legends battle in the Tigertail Tournament women’s legends division Sept. 15 in Big Cypress. 


Kevin Johnson 




Kevin Johnson 


Most of the Plainzmen are Natives 
from South Dakota, North Dakota and Iowa. 
Point guard George Grey, a non-Native from 
Miami, joined the team for the first time at 
the tournament and enjoyed the experience. 

“They’re cool people. I like their spirit. 
They push it and shoot it. That’s my kind of 
basketball,” Grey said. 

Team Immokalee finished third on the 
men’s side, which drew 17 teams. 

The Lady Bailers won the women’s 
adult title behind 27 points from Angel Goo- 
drich and four 3 -pointers from Katie Plum- 
ley in their 63-45 win against the Outlaws. 
Amy Patton scored 12 points for the Out- 
laws. Ashley Mitchell hit three 3 -pointers 
in the first half and finished with 14 points. 
Third place went to Shots Fired. 

A squad from Palm Beach County 
known as PBBC claimed the men’s legends 
championship with a 35-27 win against Mi- 
ami Old Tymers. Motown finished in third 
place. 

The Lady Legends swept both games 
against the Noles in the women’s adult 
legends division, which featured just two 
teams. Francine Osceola scored six points 
and Margaret Gates scored four points to 
lead the Lady Legends to a 15-10 win in the 
clincher. Myra Jumper scored five points for 
the Noles. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS/HOLLYWOOD — 

The Tigertail Brothers ninth annual Me- 
morial Basketball Tournament keeps getting 
bigger each year. 

In fact, this year an additional gym was 
required because so many teams signed up. 

While most games and all the champion- 
ships were held at the tournament’s usual lo- 
cation — the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 
in Big Cypress — a few games shifted to the 
Howard Tiger Recreation Center in Holly- 
wood. That’s what happens when nearly 30 
teams participate in a tournament that was 
open to Native and non-Native squads. 

The tournament’s rise in popularity co- 
incided with DeForest Carter’s first year of 
being heavily involved in the tournament 
planning with Big Cypress Recreation. Car- 
ter has always played in the tournament, but 
now that his collegiate playing days are done 
he had time to recruit teams and players. 

“Now I have the time to devote into 
this tournament,” Embry-Riddle Aeronau- 
tical University’s all-time leader in assists 
and steals said on the opening night of the 
three-day tournament Sept. 15. “We’ve got 
it to 29 teams, which I think is the most it’s 
ever been. I’m able to pour in the passion I 
brought from school for this tournament and 
my family.” 

The tournament, which is held each year 
in memory of Duane Tigertail and Malcolm 


Tigertail, has always carried special mean- 
ing for Carter. 

“They were both my uncles,” he said. “I 
got to play with my Uncle Duane when I was 
younger. I’d come to the gym and I’d see 
him in here, sometimes by himself shooting 
around. I really took inspiration from my 
Uncle Duane. I watched him play in some of 
the tournaments.” 

Members of the Tigertail family partic- 
ipated in the presentations of championship 
and runner-up awards each night. 

“We’re still close playing basketball. 
My mom [Myra] was out there playing. Bas- 
ketball is always going to run in our blood,” 
Carter said. “Everyone says it’s a little rez 
tournament, but it’s bigger than that when 
it’s for your family. You want to honor them 
and play for them. That’s what I feel like ev- 
ery year when I play in this.” 

This year Carter’s team didn’t reach the 
championship game in the men’s adult divi- 
sion for ages 18-39. The Plainzmen burned 
the midnight oil to capture the championship 
with a 76-58 win against A Team in a game 
that finished about 2 a.m. The long day of 
work was worth it for the Plainzmen. 

“This tournament is getting better and 
better every year,” said Plainzmen veteran 
forward Jess Hart, who led the team with 19 
points. 

The Plainzmen also received strong per- 
formances from Jerel Moore, who scored 12 
points in the first half and finished with 14, 
and Adam Hunt, who also drained 14. 


Kevin Johnson 

Tournament host DeForest Carter, right, and his brother Greg get the annual Tigertail basketball 
tournament underway Sept. 15 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 


Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Heat’s Jason Cypress attempts to block a shot during a men’s legends game Sept. 15. 


Kevin Johnson 

Danielle Frye drives to the hoop while guarded by Myra Jumper during a women’s legends game Sept. 
17 in Big Cypress. 


Women Legends 

1 st: Lady Legends 
2nd: Noles 

Men Legends 

1st: PBBC 

2nd: Miami Old Tymers 
3rd: Motown 

Women Adult 

1st: Lady Bailers 
2nd: Outlaws 
3rd: Shots Fired 

Men Adult 

1st: Plainzmen 

2nd: A Town 

3rd: Team Immokalee 

3-point shooting contest winners 

Women: Amy Patton 

Men: Quincy Bethea Jr, 


The Plainzmen huddle before playing a game Sept. 17 in the Tigertail tournament at the Howard Tiger Kevin Johnson 

Recreation Center in Hollywood. The Plainzmen captured the men’s adult championship. The Broward Warriors and the Plainzmen square off in the Tigertail Brothers annual Memorial Basketball Tournament on Sept. 17 in Hollywood. 
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Tribe’s rodeo standouts punch tickets to Las Vegas 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

The Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
held its regional finals Sept. 16-17 in 
Brighton. Several competitors, including 
some from the Big Cypress and Brighton 
reservations, earned spots to the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo that will be held Nov. 
8-12 at the South Point Equestrian Center in 
Las Vegas. 

The EIRA will hold its annual awards 
banquet Oct. 22 at the Boys & Girls Club 
in Big Cypress. Dinner will start at 6 p.m. 
followed by awards at 7 p.m. 

Here are the competitors that qualified 
for INFR: 

Sudden Death Winners 

Steer Wrestling: 

Greg Louis - Montana 

Calf Roping: 

Connor Osbourn - Oklahoma 
Lady’s Breakaway: 

Mindy Fish - Oklahoma 
Team Roping: 

Greg Louis - Montana 
Ed Harry - Nevada 
Barrel Racing: 

Loretta Peterson - Brighton 

Year End Winners 

Saddle Bronc: 

TO Yazzie - Arizona 
Steer Wrestling: 

Blevyns Jumper - Big Cypress 
Team Roping: 

Josh Jumper & Naha Jumper - 
Big Cypress 

Barrel Racing: 

Ashley Parks - Davie 

Bull Riding: 

Kelton “Kdawg” Smedley - Brighton 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 


EIRA year end winner Kelton Smedley controls the bull during the EIRA regional finals Sept. 17 in Brighton, 


Also going to Las Vegas: 

Calf Roping: 

Justin Gopher - Brighton 
Lady’s Breakaway: 

Leanna Billie - Brighton 

Other results included: 

Jr. Breakaway 

Cisco Rodriguez - Hollywood 
Josie Louis - Montana 


Jr. Barrel Racing 

Budha Jumper - Big Cypress 
Jacee Jumper - Brighton 
Jr. Bull Riding 
Cisco Rodriguez - Hollywood 
Norman Osceola - Brighton 
Sr. Breakaway Roping 
Ed Harry - Nevada 
Norman Johns - Brighton 
Sr. Team Roping 

Jeff Johns and Norman Johns - Brighton 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 

Loretta Peterson and her horse cruise past a barrellduring the EIRA regionals. Peterson was a sudden 
death winner. 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 

Blevyns Jumper tackles his target during EIRA competition in Brighton. Jumper was the year end winner in steer wrestling. 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 

EIRA year end winners Naha Jumper and Josh Jumper team up for a takedown in team roping in Brighton. 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 



Keith Lovejoy/Keith Lovejoy Photography 


Justin Gopher makes quick work of this calf during roping competition in Brighton. 


Leanna Billie competes in Lady’s Breakaway at the EIRA regionals. 
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Summer hoops wrap up with Big Cypress tournament 


The Big Cypress Recreation Department hosted the BC End of Summer Tournament in August. Here are some 
of the trophy winners: 




Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 

Goofy Squad: 12-14 girls champions and 15-17 girls runners-up 


Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 

Cedric’s Squad: 12-14 boys champions 



Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 

College Bound: 15-17 girls champions 



Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 


Darkside: 15-17 boys champions 



Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 



Photo courtesy Big Cypress Recreation 

Lil Hustlers: 9-11 coed runners-up 


Young Justice: 9-11 coed champions 
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Itoo Seminoles hit the lanes on 
American Heritage’s first bowling team 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

TAMARAC — As the catcher for the 
state champion American Heritage School 
softball team, Ahnie Jumper knows a thing 
or two about catching strikes. 

Now the Big Cypress teen is trying to 
throw strikes, not as a pitcher, but as a bowler. 

Ahnie and her class of 2017 classmate 
Raini Cypress comprise two-fifths of Ameri- 
can Heritage’s first-ever girls bowling team. 

“They’re doing well,” said Heritage 
coach Patrick Quinn. “Ahnie is athletic. 
Raini came to us late. She’s been with us for 
about two weeks. Ahnie has been with us for 
about a month.” 

American Heritage’s girls team features 
five players; the boys team, also in its inau- 
gural season, has nine players. Nobody has 
a lot of experience in competitive bowling, 
but Quinn said they have excellent attitudes. 

“They are dedicated. They practice a 
minimum of two times a week,” Quinn said. 
“The majority of our kids are beginner bowl- 
ers. I look forward to seeing a lot of develop- 
ment between now and October.” 

Ahnie opted to pass on playing vol- 
leyball in her final fall at Heritage, but she 
wanted to stay active after school. Bowling 
has been an ideal fit. 

“I usually bowl once a year. This is 
something a new,” she said. 

Raini said a variety of reasons enticed 
her to join the team. 

“This is totally new to me,” Raini said. 
“You don’t have to move a lot. You just have 
to get your form right. My boyfriend is on 
the [boys] team and I wanted to join a sport 
and this one required the least amount of 
physical activity.” 

Heritage made a successful debut with a 
victory Sept. 13 at Sawgrass Lanes, home to 
all of the team’s matches. 

“Of course, they were nervous,” Quinn 
said. “They’ve never been in this environ- 
ment. We practice on our own, but practice 
and now being in a lane where you see all 
kids and all skill levels is a different environ- 
ment. It was an eye-opener. Last week one 
girl [on an opposing team] bowled a perfect 
game, so they kind of got distracted by that 
and caught up in the moment.” 

Heritage, whose roster also includes 
Jessica Kaufman, Natacha Morales and Mia 
Levine, faced Douglas High School on Sept. 
20. Ahnie and Raini had strong starts as both 
notched spares in their first frames. High- 
fives from teammates greeted them upon 
their return to the table where players gather 
between their turns. Heritage and Douglas 


American Heritage senior Ahnie Jumper delivers a practice shot prior to the team’s match against Douglas High School on Sept. 20 at Sawgrass Lanes in Tamarac. 

weren’t alone. High school girls and boys 
teams from throughout Broward County 
filled lanes 29-56, one-half of the facility. 

In the fifth frame, Raini notched her 
lone strike on her way to a score of 8 1 . Ah- 
nie registered a strike in the sixth frame to 
go along with four spares. Her 141 score 
was first on Heritage and second overall in 
the match. 

“They’ve picked up pretty well so far,” 

Quinn said. “As long as they stay consistent, 
they’ll do well by the end of the season.” 


Kevin Johnson 
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Kevin Johnson 

American Heritage seniors Raini Cypress, left, and Ahnie Jumper are playing for the the school’s first 
bowling team this fall. 


American Heritage senior Raini Cypress receives high-fives from her teammates Sept. 20 at Sawgrass Lanes in Tamarac. 


Kevin Johnson 



Kevin Johnson 

Vivian Villarreal, a longtime No. 1 ranked women’s player in the world, visits Beyond Billiards in Davie on Sept. 13. Villarreal 
is a member of the Women’s Professional Billiard Association Hall of Fame. She was in Davie as part of pretournament 
preparations for her Tornado Open scheduled to be held at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood from Sept. 28-0ct. 2. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Lecj St Arm Pain 


• Joint Pam 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

we accept your Insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS r Medicare, Auto Insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Fines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


FREE SrlnAL EAAM 

& CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

{$150 values 


954 . 432.5006 


(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 
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Announcements * 



Photo courtesy Wanda Bowers 

From left, Gina and Christopher Osceola, Christine (Crissi) McCall, Wanda Bowes, Christine Nevaquaya and her husband Sonny Nevaquaya and Jackie 
Osceola celebrate Wanda’s birthday at Seminole Hard Rock Council Oak restaurant. 


Happy Birthday, 

Wanda 

Every year my daughter Christine is al- 
ways asking me what do you want for your 
birthday? I always say “nothing really.” She 
says I have everything so it’s hard to get me a 
present; she has no idea what to get me. But 
this year was a big surprise. This year my 
birthday was on Sunday. She told me to get 
up and get ready, we’re going somewhere. 

I said ok. I’m sure it was for breakfast, 

I love... breakfast. Anyway, we started head- 
ing to Miami so I thought she was taking me 
there to go bead shopping. Nope, we passed 
downtown and kept on going. 

I was so surprised she turned into the 
Biltmore in Coral Gables. It was so beautiful. 

We pulled up, got out of the car, went through 
the lobby of the hotel and went on into the 
restaurant to be seated. 

It was a delicious brunch from caviar, 
sushi and shrimp to very well cooked bacon, 
sausage and eggs benedict not to mention 
the chocolate fountain and every desert you 
could think of. 

My daughter is some kind of wonderful. 

She just wanted to spend time with me and 
talk about girl stuff. So did I. Photo courtesy Wanda Bowers 

, „ Wanda Bowers and daughter Christine enjoy Wanda’s birthday at the Biltmore in Miami. 

-Wanda Bowers 



NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY (NOI) OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
AND FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ACTION: Notice of Availability 

SUMMARY: The Seminole Tribe of Florida- Environmental Resources Management 
Department (STOF-ERMD) conducted an Environmental Assessment (EA) and made a 
Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) for the proposed approvals and funding for 
construction of a new facility, the Abiaki Cultural Center and new THPO building, within 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki museum property on the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Big Cypress 
Reservation in Hendry County, Florida (Section 11, Township 48 South, Range 33 East). 
The scope of work includes construction of a new two story office building with reception 
lobby, staff offices, conference room, digital photography room, laboratory facilities, 
records and collection storage and a cultural learning center. Modification of paved areas 
to accommodate extra parking and walkways including landscaping are also proposed. 
The project area is approximately 1.9 acres. The new building is needed for new office 
space for increased Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) staff. STOF also has a 
need for a new learning center to preserve oral and other cultural traditions. 

STOF-ERMD has adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA), titled Abiaki 
Cultural Center, to determine the environmental impacts associated with the project. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability that the EA and FONSI for the project 
are available for public review. This FONSI is a finding on environmental effects, not a 
decision to proceed with an action, therefore cannot be appealed. 

For further information please contact Roberto Luque, Environmental Protection 
Specialist III, STOF-ERMD, 6300 Stirling Road, Hollywood FL 33024 at telephone 954- 
965-4380 or email at robertoluque@semtribe.com. 

Date: SEPTEMBER 19, 2016 


FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

ABIAKI LEARNING CENTER 

SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

ACTION: Finding of No Significant Impact 

SUMMARY: The Seminole Tribe of Florida has made a Finding of No Significant 
Impact (FONSI) for the proposed approvals and funding of road improvement projects 
for construction of a new facility, the Abiaki Cultural Center and THPO building, within 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki museum property on the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Big Cypress 
Reservation in Hendry County, Florida (Section 11, Township 48 South, Range 33 East). 
The scope of work includes construction of a new two story office building with reception 
lobby, staff offices, conference room, digital photography room, laboratory facilities, 
records and collection storage, and a cultural learning center. Modification of paved areas 
to accommodate extra parking and walkways including landscaping are also proposed. 
The project area is approximately 1.9 acres. The new building is needed for new office 
space for increased Tribal Historic Preservation Office (THPO) staff. STOF also has a 
need for a new learning center to preserve oral and other cultural traditions. 

STOF-ERMD has adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA), titled Abiaki 
Cultural Center, to determine the environmental impacts associated with the project. 

DETERMINATION: Based on review and analysis of the EA and supporting 
documentation, the Seminole Tribe of Florida has selected the preferred alternative 
(Alternative B- New THPO office building and new Cultural Learning Center). It has 
been determined that the implementation of the preferred alternative, along with the 
environmental mitigation measures specified in the EA, will have no significant impact 
on the quality of the human environment. Therefore, an Environmental Impact Statement 
is not required and the Seminole Tribe of Florida is issuing this Finding of No Significant 
Impact. 

This finding is based on the following factors: 

A. There will be less than significant impacts to land resources. See EA, Section 4.1.1 

B. There will be less than significant impacts to water resources. See EA, Section 
4.3.1 

C. There will be less than significant impacts to air quality. See EA, Section 4.4.2 

D. There will be less than significant impacts to biological resources. See EA, Section 
4.3.9 and 4.3.10 

E. There will be no impacts to cultural resources. See EA, Section 4.2 and 
correspondence from Tribal Historic Preservation Officer in Appendix A. 

Date: SEPTEMBER 19, 2016 


Birthday 

Twins 

Ronnie Billie Sr. 
and Clea Correa 


“October 11, every year 
I look forward to this day. 
Whether we spend it together 
or apart it makes getting an- 
other year older much more 
fun. Happy Birthday dad to 
you and me!” 




FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF MILEAGE/ STARTING BID 


VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

CONDITION 

PRICE 

13758 

2006 

SOUTHEAST MODULAR MFG. BUILDING 

CPX-7 1 245 (DOUBLE WIDE) Ramps included 

N/A 

Fair 

$17,345.00 

B38086 

2007 

FORD VAN CARGO VAN 

F350 (RWD) STAND UP UTILITY BED 

219,800 

Poor 

$1,151.00 

035066 

1987 

HUMVEE- AM GENERAL TRUCK 

M-998 (Project Vehicle) 4X4 

33,462 

Poor 

$1,392.00 

217446 

N/A 

CASE BULLDOZER 

850G 

27,678 

Poor 

$8,238.00 

237320 

2006 

FOREST RIVER TRAVEL TRAILER 

WILDWOOD 

N/A 

Poor 

$1,920.00 

16116 

1999 

COASTAL MODULAR BUILDING 

CPX-16904 (DOUBLE WIDE) 

N/A 

Fair 

$6,314.00 

161024 

1994 

ANDERSON TRAILER 

7X16 (Junk condition) 

N/A 

Very Poor 

$1.00 

A82222 

2007 

FORD PICKUP 

FI 50 (4WD) 

184,629 

Poor 

$4,787.00 

A22178 

2005 

FORD MINIVAN 

FREESTAR (RWD) 

67,175 

Poor 

$1,389.00 

281443 

1999 

ANDERSON TRAILER 

DUAL AXLE WITH RAMP 

N/A 

Very Poor 

$519.00 

N/A 

N/A 

VARSITY FOOTBALL SCOREBOARD 

VSBX-742LED04 (8' x 20') 

N/A 

Good 

$3,081.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 
20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 








Seminole Pride beef 
a big hit at FSU 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


FIU students march 
against Columbus Day 
EDUCATION ♦ IB 


Hard Rock hosts 
Native billiards 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Beverly Bidney 

Flanked by the Marching Chiefs, Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie, left, and Miss Florida 
Seminole Kirsten Doney wave to the crowd Oct. 15 as they walk onto the field to crown Florida State’s 
homecoming chief and princess during halftime at Doak Campbell Stadium. 


Proud moments for 
Princesses at 
FSU homecoming 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Traditional 
patchwork worn by Seminole royalty and 
Tribal citizens stood out in a sea of garnet 
and gold throughout Tallahassee during 
Florida State University’s homecoming 
celebration Oct 14-15. 

It was a whirlwind weekend for Miss 
Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney, Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie and their 
families as they attended numerous events 
around town as guests of the FSU Alumni 
Association. 

“We love the relationship we have with 
the Seminole Tribe and we always have,” 
said FSU President John Thrasher. 

Homecoming events included the 
annual parade through the streets of 
Tallahassee during which Doney and Billie 
sat in convertibles waving to the throngs of 
students, alumni and other FSU fans along 
the route. As Billie passed a fraternity, a 
young man threw her a football. 


“I caught the ball and they all cheered,” 
she said. “This was my favorite parade so 
far. It’s an honor that they have us as their 
mascot. It’s a great relationship.” 

Doney has looked forward to attending 
homecoming weekend as a Princess since she 
first started competing for Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole when she was 14. Currently a 
student at Tallahassee Community College 
with plans to transfer to FSU, Doney has 
plenty of friends in the area. She said the 
parade was extra special for her since a lot of 
those friends cheered for her. 

“This is a really big deal; it’s very 
exciting,” she said. “Seeing my friends and 
family at the parade gave me a burst of 
energy.” 

That energy was compounded as the 
crowd roared when they heard the Noles’ 
war chant and caught sight of Osceola 
riding Renegade. Even water and cotton 
candy vendors got into the spirit and did the 

♦ See HOMECOMING on page 4A 


Seminoles cruise back 
in time aboard Jungle Queen 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Special to the Tribune 

FORT LAUDERDALE — When more 
than 60 seniors and their families cruised up 
the New River on a recent Tuesday evening, 
they landed on an oak hammock close in 
distance but far from the world they live in 
now. 

The “island” was a trading post for their 
parents and grandparents from the mid- 1930s 
through around the late 1980s — sort of. It 
was a tourist destination owned by white 
entrepreneur A1 Starts, only accessible via a 
guided boat ride that would bring hundreds 
of wealthy vacationers to see Seminole 
Indians wrestle alligators and make and sell 
crafts. 

“A lot of our people grew up here. 
They remember this as The Indian village.’ 
Tonight we’re going to look at it with a 


different lens,” said Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola, who organized the night of 
memories and fun Oct. 1 1 that began aboard 
the famous Fort Lauderdale-based Jungle 
Queen riverboat. 

Many of the guests thumbed through 
a book of black and white photographs 
before the boat left the dock at the Bahia 
Mar Yachting Center. The photos were all 
of family members — men, women and 
children dressed in patchwork doing what 
tourists expected: wresting gators and 
selling crafts. Hardly any of the people were 
identified by name. 

When they arrived on the island, this 
time as paying guests at the lush tropical 
hideaway surrounded by wetlands, they were 
greeted by Polynesian dancers who adorned 
them in colorful leis. 

Once inside, they feasted on a lavish 


barbecue dinner while listening to a jazz trio 
belt out classic hits. Afterward, a comedian, 
magician, ventriloquist and several fire 
dancers provoked the packed house into 
laughter and applause. For likely the first 
time in nearly 80 years, a community of 
Seminole Tribe citizens that ranged from 
babies to elders gathered at the scene and 
were not part of the attraction. 

“I grew up here under tourism. We’d 
come up on the river, there was woods 
everywhere, and we’d follow the boats. 
Everywhere the boats went, we went to 
sell. The old wresters made their way here, 
too. That’s what we did,” Moses Jumper Jr. 
said when he, Rep. Osceola and President 
Mitchell Cypress took the stage to address 
the crowd before showtime. 

Rep. Osceola remembered hearing 

+ See CRUISE on page 7A 



Eileen Soler 

Juanita Osceola is greeted by Polynesian dancers who provided guests with colorful leis during a cruise on the Jungle Queen riverboat Oct. 11 in Fort 
Lauderdale. Seminoles gathered for an evening of entertainment, stories and memories. 


Florida State softball team cherishes 
first game on Seminole reservation 


BY K EVIN JO HNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Before they joined 
their teammates for postgame pizza in the 
aimasium, Florida State University softball 
players Anna Shelnutt and Jessica Burroughs 
soaked up the final moments of the team’s trip 
to the Hollywood Reservation. They realized 
that their fall exhibition game carried far 
greater significance than the final score. 

FSU had just walloped Florida 
International University in front of about 
125 spectators who filled the grandstand at 
Osceola Park on Oct. 23. The final score - 
14-0 - didn’t mean much compared to the 
historic moment that marked the first time a 
Florida State Seminoles sports team played a 
game on a Seminole reservation. 

“It was a great experience to be out here 
on actual Seminole land,” said Shelnutt, a 
freshman catcher from Georgia. “It . . . made 
us think who we’re playing for and what 
we’re representing.” 

The team, which won the Atlantic Coast 
Conference and played in the Women’s 
College World Series last season, made the 
most of its two nights in Hollywood. The 
Seminoles stayed at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino, took batting practice 
at Osceola Park on the morning of Oct. 22 
before defeating rival Florida in Plantation, 
and learned about the Tribe and its history 
through chats with Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola, Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola, Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
Thomlynn Billie and Ollie Wareham. 

“It was cool to get a little bit of 


background about who we play for, what’s 
across our jersey every day, and it adds 
some pride to our game because now we’re 
not just out there playing, but we’re playing 
for people who have been fighting and have 
made such a huge impact down here,” said 
Burroughs, last season’s ACC Pitcher of the 
Year who tossed a shutout against Michigan 
in the World Series. “It’s really cool to get 
out there and play for them and to get them to 
be part of our family just like they’ve opened 
up and let us be part of theirs.” 

“I think we got a good education as to 
when this reservation was founded and when 
people started coming here and living here,” 
said FSU coach Lonni Alameda. “We got a 
little education on kind of the unconquered 
spirit, but also the unconquered Tribe and 
what that means.” 

Alameda said the idea for playing a 
game on the reservation came about through 
her conversations with Tribal members Doug 
Zepeda and Wareham. 

“I thought it would be really cool 
to educate the girls a little bit about the 
Seminole Tribe. [Ollie] said ‘we have a field 
down here,”’ Alameda said. 

Alameda joined Councilman Osceola 
in the pitcher’s circle for the ceremonial 
first pitch. With FSU players lined up on the 
first base line and FIU on the third base line, 
Councilman Osceola delivered a strike to 
catcher Sydney Broderick. 

The teams started the game without 
umpires. The first inning was played on 
the honor system. At one point, FSU batter 

+ See FSU on page 6C 



Kevin Johnson 


Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, left, and Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, center, chat with Florida State softball players Lauren Harris, right, 
and Sydney Bates prior to the Seminoles exhibition game against Florida International University on Oct. 23 at Osceola Park on the Hollywood Reservation. 
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Editorials 


Have your ever walked 

Pine Island? 


Outrageous charges 
against reporter signal 
abuse of power 


Patsy West 


H ave you ever walked Pine Island? 

The Hollywood Reservation 
was established on a former 
Everglades island called “Big City,” but have 
you ever experienced nearby Pine Island? 

This former Everglades island of over 
360 acres is a most spectacular site and exists 
as the most unique land feature in Southeast 
Florida. The two and a half mile-long island 
site soars to the unheard of elevation of 29 
feet above sea level, while the landscape 
of rolling hills is actually made up of 
connected islands. Oak trees preponderate 
today because the 1926 hurricane destroyed 
the pine trees there and throughout its 
swath through southeast Florida. This site 
is one of three islands in the Pine Island 
complex, which includes Big City Island/ 
nee Hollywood Reservation and Long Key 
to the west. Pine Island is at the heart of area 
Mikasuki- Seminole settlement history and 
later Seminole War history, associated with 
the culture hero Sam Jones, Coacoochee, 
and Snake Warrior. 

I heard of the existence of Pine Island 
from my grandmother, Ethel Freeman West, 
who had been bom at Little River (North 

Miami) in 1888. 

Almost 1 00 years 
later, in 1986, I 
became involved 
my first major 


resulted. 

On site at Tree Tops Park we drove past 
eight “kid parties and barbeques” at various 
pavilions and a large equestrian area. We 
parked in front of the welcome center. 

Standing on the paved walk covered 
by huge, beautiful spreading oak trees, the 
path into the hammock beckoned. It didn’t 
take me long to take my shoes off and walk 
barefoot, enjoying the experience of nothing 
but sand, leaves, thick grass and a bit of 
mud under my feet. Up the west ridge in the 
sun, down the east ridge in the shade, often 
in very dense hammocks of tmly huge oaks 
up the middle and crossing over horse trails, 
we had walked almost three miles before we 
even thought about retracing our steps. 

It was a fantastic experience. I had only 
fully traversed the island twice, before the 
state’s purchase... back when there was 
a small community of African American 
fieldworkers; back when there were acres 
of native scmb vegetation, plenty of vivid 
green and black Malachite butterflies, and 
native huckleberries to munch on. Yet, to 
experience this site now, with the knowledge 
that the Island fortress has been preserved in 
its entirety, made the walk joyful. 

Following the end of the Seminole 
War(s) 1817-1858, Pine Island again became 
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historic preservation 
project, to keep 
Pine Island from 
being devastated by 
development. Most 
fortuitously I had 
just completed the 
first comprehensive 
research of the site. 

Twice I represented 
the Seminole Tribe 
in Conservation and 
Recreational Lands 
(C.A.R.L.) Selection 
Hearings in 

Tallahassee with the 
support of Chairman 
James E. Billie 
and tribal citizens, 
significantly the O. 

B. Osceola family. I 
also solicited public 
and Tribal signatures 
of support at the 
Osceola family’s 
Indian Days held 
in Naples to have 
the site recognized 
and co-managed by 
the state of Florida. 

The state paid 
$6.5 million to the 
developer for the 
threatened acreage. 

Florida Gov. Bob 
Martinez flew down 
from Tallahassee 
to speak at Pine 
Island’s dedication 
in February 1990. 

The Island was 
on my mind the other day as I discussed my 
recent research on Sam Jones (soon evolving 
as a documentary film by Seminole Media 
Productions), with my son Jon. I said that I 
had reason to believe that from the heights 
of Pine Island, Jones’ men could actually 
see from the tree lookouts all the way to 
Camp Lauderdale on the beach... across 
from today’s Bahia Mar Yacht Basin some 
six miles away. Indeed a recent article in the 
military genealogical service “Fold3” had 
verified wartime Signal Corps “sightings” 
during the Civil War at six miles, so it 
seemed feasible that this estimate supported 
my theory from Pine Island to the beach. 

But in our discussion I realized with a 
shock that Jon was only a baby when I was 
working to preserve the site. He didn’t even 
recollect that he had ever been to Pine Island 
and I realized that I had not been back for 
years. 

It was definitely time to rectify this 
situation. Since we were eating at the 
Islamorada Fish Company, I suggested that 
we just “go over” to the west and experience 
the reality of Pine Island. Of course because 
of this snap decision, neither of us was 
dressed or shoed for the five- mile hike that 
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a viable community of large clan settlements. 

To give foundation of the importance 
of Pine Island in postwar days - up to the 
abandonment of the island’s settlement 
around the turn of the century because of 
the drainage of the Everglades by canals in 
that area followed by the encroachment of 
farming interests - we have only to look at 
clans and people who were established in 
the settlements there, as the more modern 
heritage of Pine Island (and Big City Island) 
is also significant. 

Pine Island’s large clan camps, 
admittedly close to the influence of the towns 
of Miami and Fort Lauderdale, gave birth to 
many well known or notable tribal people 
and their offspring, some who, for better 
or worse, challenged the tight hold of the 
traditional Mikasuki Council on the postwar 
Native populace for the first time. The Pine 
Island Big Towns camp produced Sam Huff, 
who became an early Dania Reservation 
caretaker. Cory Osceola, a spokesman for 
the Traditional Council, then head of his own 
tribal contingency near Naples, was born 
there. He and his brothers Howard and John 
were “heads” of both Tamiami Trail camps 


and foremen at multiple pioneer Seminole 
tourist attractions in Miami. 

After the Charlie and Sally Willie 
family left Pine Island around the turn of the 
century, Charlie Willie (Big Towns) operated 
a trading post from the 40 mile Bend area of 
the Tamiami Trail and also became an early 
foreman of the Musa Isle tourist attraction 
in Miami. His son Willie Willie (Bird Clan) 
was a recognized Native entrepreneur and 
began the first “Indian Village” that became 
the famous “Musa Isle.” 

With ties to the Burdine Department 
store family of Miami, for whom he served 
as a mannequin, Willie Willie wore the 
latest New York suits. His mother, Sally 
Willie, of Pine Island’s Bird clan camp, was 
the grandmother of Buffalo Tiger, artist, 
articulate spokesman for the Traditional 
Council, head of the Miccosukee recognition 
movement in the early 1960s, and the first 
Chairman of the newly organized and 
federally recognized Miccosukee Tribe of 
Indians of Florida in 1962. 

Buffalo’s siblings were noted 
entrepreneurs of the Tamiami Trail camps 
airboat attractions, who conceived the 
prototype of the future Tribal-owned 
Miccosukee Village. Their nephew was an 
acculturated Miami High educated cousin, 
activist Mike Osceola 
Sr. Buffalo Tiger’s 
sons, Stephen and 
Lee Tiger, became 
entertainers who 
started the Rock 
Band “Tiger Tiger.” 
Steven, an artist, and 
Lee a promoter, made 
the newly recognized 
Miccosukee Tribe a 
household word in 
the 1970s. 

Near Pine Island, 
on Big City Island, 
Annie Tommie’s 
Panther clan children 
included well known 
Tony Tommie, the 
earliest enrolled 
Seminole student in 
Fort Lauderdale’s 
public school and 
an early foreman 
of Musa Isle tourist 
attraction. His 

brother Sam Tommie 
became spokesman 
for the Creek- 
speaking Seminole 
minority (his in- 
laws). Sam Tommie 
breached Traditional 
Mikasuki Council 
law forbidding 

discourse with the 
U.S. government, 
asking government 
representatives for 
concessions. His 
actions led to the 
acquisition of the 
Brighton Reservation 
for the benefit of 
the Creek-speaking 
Seminoles, along 
with a plea for this 
group of Seminoles to receive the first formal 
tribal education and economic advantages, 
to which the government responded with the 
introduction of cattle, eventually becoming a 
major tribal enterprise. 

The preservation of Pine Island in 
the latter 1980s, spearheaded by Broward 
County Planning, was a major contribution 
to local, tribal, state, and national history. 
The county supported this significant 
preservation project through to its fullest, 
and in doing so, saved for generations of 
Seminole and Miccosukee Tribal citizens 
this most outstanding historic site, one of the 
most unique in existence today. 

You owe it to yourself and to those 
ancestors, who worked so hard to preserve 
the people On the Land, to visit this most 
valuable tribal legacy. 

Ethnohistorian Patsy West is Director 
of the Seminole/Miccosukee Archive in Fort 
Lauderdale and author of “ Seminole and 
Miccosukee Tribes of Southern Florida ’ 
(Arcadia Publishing, 2003). 


• Bryan Pollard 


Bryan Pollard, president of the Native 
American Journalists Association, issued 
the following statement Oct. 18 in response 
to charges filed against journalist Amy 
Goodman in North Dakota. 

T he Native American Journalists 
Association expresses relief and 
gratitude that the criminal charges 
against Democracy Now! journalist Amy 
Goodman have been dismissed by Judge 
John Grinsteiner in North Dakota District 
Court. 

Goodman traveled to Morton County, 
North Dakota, to report on a gathering of 
peaceful protestors who stand in opposition 
to an oil pipeline installation near the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation. Protestors 
- engaged in nonviolent, civil disobedience 
- have been met with an inordinate police 
presence, arrests and harassment by pipeline 
workers, private security contractors and 
local law enforcement. Goodman’s reports 
and international broadcast of this event 
are significant because this is the largest 
intertribal protest gathering in recent history 
and she is one of the few nationally broadcast 
journalists to provide meaningful coverage 
of these rapidly transpiring events. 

Goodman, who was clearly credentialed 
as a reporter and with a film crew, reported on 
a confrontation between private contractors 


with trained dogs and pepper spray and 
unarmed civilians. She was later cited with 
criminal trespass and a warrant for her arrest 
was issued. Before trial, Morton County 
prosecuting attorney Ladd Erickson filed 
a motion to dismiss the charge of criminal 
trespass and instead filed a proposed charge 
of riot. Judge Grinsteiner dismissed this 
charge due to insufficient evidence. 

It is the stance of NAJA that these 
charges were an outrageous abuse of 
power and naked attempt to intimidate and 
discourage journalists from covering events 
that government officials want to remain out 
of public view. We applaud the action of the 
court to dismiss this frivolous motion by the 
county prosecutor as wholly without merit. 

In an interview with the Grand Forks 
Herald, Erickson said “She’s a protestor, 
basically. Everything she reported on was 
from the position of justifying the protest 
actions.” 

Our democracy is only as strong as our 
collective will to uphold our freedoms of 
expression, an independent press and the 
public’s right to know. This collective will is 
a responsibility that must be shared equally 
by citizens, industry and government. 
When industry and government collude 
to undermine and curtail these freedoms, 
it corrodes the foundational principles of 
our society. We admonish Erickson and his 
cynical actions to silence the press and the 
people’s right to know about these important 
events that will have ramifications for 
generations to come. 


Tomorrow 


• Patricia Riles Wickman, 
Ph.D 

A ccording to the old axiom, “The 
only dependable things in life 
are death and taxes.’ I think that 
there is one more item that should be added 
to that list, and that is: change. All things 
change, slowly or quickly, which is to say, 
perceptibly or imperceptibly. It’s like another 
old story: If you put a frog in a pot of very 
hot water, he realizes it, and jumps out. If, 
however, the water is cool when he goes in, 
and is heated only very gradually, he will not 
realize it, and will make no attempt to get 
out. Goodbye frog! 

It is not only frogs who are like that. 
People are too. The difference is that we 
humans have the intelligence (theoretically), 
to realize what’s going on, and change the 
temperature of the water or, even better, get 
out of it. 

The Seminole people are not immune 
to this process, any more than anybody else. 
I certainly have seen this process in action, 
even though I’ve only been close enough 
to understand what I was seeing for almost 
three decades so far. I’m an Historian. I study 
the past, and I live in the present, and I can 
see the path that is being walked toward the 
future. In the past, especially since the 1500s, 
the ancestors have been pushed to adopt the 
habits and beliefs of the white men. In fact, 
you’ve been pushed and bribed and killed to 
do what one of my colleagues described as 
“committing cultural suicide.” And the huge 
fact that you are all still here is the greatest 
proof possible that you have been wise 
enough not to do that - not to simply accept 
whatever you are offered. The Elders have 
held you together. Green com - the busketa 
- has held you together. Your clans have held 
you together. 

But there are winds of change blowing 
across the whole United States now, and 
Seminole Country is not immune to them 
- that are especially seductive. That is, in 
many ways they are harder to ignore than 
anything that you have ever had to withstand 
before. When an army marched toward you, 
wearing uniforms and holding guns, pointed 
at you - the water was certainly hot enough 
to recognize that you had better get out! 

But, since the end of the wars, the 
pressures to change have been much harder 
to recognize, and you know how the white 
man works: if you give him an inch, he’ll 
take a mile. In the past, he’s lured you with 
cast iron pots and religions. He’s used guns, 
and horses, and cows, and titles. Then, most 


recently, it has been sneakers and pickup 
tmcks and TVs and iPhones. Some of these 
things have had positive values; they have 
been useful. Some certainly have not. 

When the Tribe got enough money to 
buy Susie Billie a TV, she watched it once 
and had it turned off, because she said, the 
motion of peoples’ movements made her sick 
at her stomach. The speed of the non-Indian 
world was too fast. 

Years later, I recall, when the Tribe 
became a little better off, they gave 
telephones to the elders, but some had them 
taken out because some young ones would 
go and use the telephones and mn up huge 
bills that their grandmothers couldn’t pay. 
So, most of these lures are what we call in 
English, “mixed blessings.” The trick is 
to recognize one from the other - to know 
which is useful and which is not. 

The lures that are the hardest of all to 
recognize are the sneakiest. The lure of 
individuality is one of them. And that lure 
is fed by the lure of white man’s money - 
“Green Frog Skins” as some of the northwest 
Tribes call it. The thing is, the non-Indian 
world is addicted to money, and they want 
you to feel the same way. The good news is 
that money gives you choices, and some are 
good and some are bad. Again, you have to 
think about each choice and make a decision, 
more and more often, by yourself. And the 
more money you have, the more choices 
you’ll have to make, every day. 

In days past, you lived in clan 
communities with a hilliswa haya, and your 
grandmothers and aunties around you to 
advise and consider the long-range value 
of each choice. It was the same process 
you used when decisions were made about 
punishments. As one elder explained to me 
years ago, you have to think about what is 
best not only for this generation, but for your 
children and your children’s children. That 
is, if you act too quickly and push the world 
out of balance, the world will eventually 
swing itself back into balance, and you may 
come to regret your rash actions. Too many 
young people have not been taught this today. 
I’ve seen examples of this process, and it’s 
not a very happy picture; no one winds up 
satisfied. 

See, that’s where the lure of individuality 
comes in. In the non-Indian world of today, 
people are not only allowed, they are 
encouraged - to think for themselves and 
about themselves. They don’t stop to think 
about their children or their grandchildren. 
Having their own money makes them 
think this is their “right.” They think it is a 
“freedom.” 

+ See TOMORROW on page 5A 
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Seminole Pride Beef 
makes FSU debut 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida State’s 
homecoming weekend wasn’t only about 
football, parades and princesses; it also 
marked the debut of Seminole Pride Beef 
on the menu for students at the Suwannee 
Room dining hall Oct. 14. 

It wasn’t the first time Seminole Pride 
Beef has been featured on campus; the brand 
has been supplying beef to athletes in their 
dining room for about a month. 

There are three dining halls plus 29 
restaurants on campus. The Suwanee Room, 
which serves about 2 1 ,000 meals per week, 
offers a large variety of food choices but 
steak isn’t normally on the menu. 

Michael Sauceda, Seminole Pride Beef 
director of business development, provided 
about 220 pounds of beef striploin for the 
debut. 

“This is the beginning of a relationship 
with student meals,” Sauceda said. 

Students began lining up at 4:30 p.m. 
for their steak dinner with all the trimmings 
including a baked potato bar, vegetables and 
freshly baked rolls and desserts. 

“It won’t be every day, but we hope 
this evolves into a regular thing,” said Jeff 
Spencer, FSU food service director for 
Aramark Seminole Dining. “We fed about 
900 people here tonight.” 

Students clearly enjoyed the unexpected 
treat. A generous portion of hand-carved 
beef filled the plate, leaving little room for 
the side dishes. 



Beverly Bidney 

The carving chef offers up a plate of Seminole Pride striploin to a hungry FSU student in the Suwannee 
Room dining hall Oct. 14. 

“It was amazing,” said freshman haven’t had steak since I moved here.” 
Madeline Trost, 18, of Plantation. “It was so 
good I wanted to pick it up and eat it all. I 
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Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Pride Beef director of business development Michael Sauceda, thumbs up next to the chef, poses with members of the FSU food service depart- 
ment by the Seminole Pride Beef display in FSU’s Suwannee Room dining hall during the special event that fed 900 people a grand meal of carved striploin 
steak Oct 14. 



Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Tribe police officer Jack Morgan and police canine Cali search a room at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School in Brighton on Oct. 18. 


SPD drug-sniffing canine 
has a nose that knows 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Cali’s wagging tail 
showed she was a happy dog as she perused 
the classrooms at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School. The 10-year-old chocolate 
Labrador retriever and her trainer, Seminole 
Police Department Officer Jack Morgan, 
came to school to sniff out any contraband 
drugs Oct. 18. None were found, but Cali 
was still rewarded with an empty water 
bottle to play with after searching middle 
school rooms. 

Trained detection canines were 
introduced into public schools in Texas in 
the 1980s and the concept soon caught on 
around the country. Courts have upheld 
schools’ right to invite drug-sniffing dogs 
onto their campuses as a way to deter drug 
use and maintain a drug-free environment. 

Although the fourth amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution prohibits unreasonable 
search and seizure, federal courts have 
upheld the constitutionality of random 
searches at public schools based on the 
fact that students do not have a reasonable 
expectation of privacy in school. 

The drug policy is clearly explained 
to students at the start of each school year. 
Consequences are stiff; students receive a 
nine-day suspension and must spend 45 days 
in an alternative school located in their home 
counties. There used to be an alternative 
school on the Brighton Reservation, but it 
was cut for budgetary reasons. 


The PECS drug prevention program has 
been in place for five years. Students never 
know when Cali and Morgan will appear, but 
the visits are done with regularity during the 
school year. 

“They come at least monthly for surprise 
visits and never at the same time of day,” said 
PECS Principal Brian Greseth. “We’re trying 
to keep drugs off our campus. Students never 
know when the dog will be here, so hopefully 
they know not to bring drugs on campus.” 

Dogs have up to 300 million olfactory 
receptors in their noses and can detect odors 
in parts per trillion; humans have about 
six million. According to dog cognition 
researcher Alexandra Horowitz, people 
might notice if a cup of coffee has a teaspoon 
of sugar in it but dogs can detect a teaspoon 
of sugar in a million gallons of water. 

By inviting Cali onto campus, PECS put 
her snout to good use. 

Greseth entered classrooms and asked 
each teacher to take the students outside 
for a few minutes. Morgan and Cali then 
entered and Cali went to work sniffing 
every backpack in the room. In one room, 
SPD planted a backpack with a magnet that 
had been wrapped in a towel with some 
marijuana. 

To the human nose, the magnet smelled 
like any other. But to the superior canine 
olfactory system, the magnet was clearly 
contraband. Cali sniffed the bag and then sat 
at attention until Morgan congratulated her 

+ See CANINE on page 6C 
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Beverly Bidney 

FSU students line up for the special Seminole Pride Beef dinner of carved striploin steak, baked potato bar, creamed spinach and 
seasoned buttered corn in the Suwannee Room dining hall Oct. 14. 
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committed to providing you with the best possible results. 
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♦ HOMECOMING 

From page 1 A 


tomahawk chop in time with the music. 

Other events during the weekend 
included the Pow Wow pep rally at the 
Civic Center starring comedienne Whitney 
Cummings, the Alumni Association’s 
homecoming awards breakfast and the 
tailgate party at the President’s house 
followed by the big game against Wake 
Forest. 

At every event, attendees made it a 
point to greet and pose for photos with the 
Princesses. 

“We felt so welcomed,” Doney said. 
“They were so kind and generous and talked 
to me as if I were family.” 

Many of the alumni know her big 
brother Kyle Doney, who serves on the board 
of the Alumni Association, but he attended 
the weekend as a proud sibling. 

“It’s a great testament to never giving 
up on her dreams,” he said. “To see Kirsten 
finally win is a dream come true. It made me 
happy to see her here.” 

During the tailgate party, hosts of a 
local television show “Live in Tallahassee” 
interviewed Doney and Billie on camera. 
The host Marsha Doll called them the biggest 
celebrities at the event since “everyone is 
waiting in line to meet you and take a picture 
with you.” 

After the Marching Chiefs performed, 
President Thrasher introduced the Princesses 
and remarked on the Seminole Tribe’s 
relationship with the school, which dates 
back to 1947. He then shared some recent 
FSU accomplishments with the crowd. 

“FSU is doing extraordinarily well and 
has moved up from 43 to 38 in the U.S. 
News best colleges rankings,” Thrasher 
said. “We gained the most slots of the top 50 
public universities in America. I told Jimbo 
[Fisher] he has to be careful or we will be 
ranked higher than the football team.” 

Homecoming theme was “A Living 
Legacy” and it endured at the 50-yard line 
before the start of the game. As 77,102 fans 
in Doak Campbell Stadium cheered, Osceola 
galloped across the field on Renegade and 
planted a flaming spear in the turf, just as it 
has been done since 1977. 

Tribal citizen and FSU wide receiver 
Justin Motlow didn’t see action on the field, 



Beverly Bidney 

Osceola rides Renegade through the streets of 
Tallahassee during the Florida State University 
Homecoming Parade Oct. 14. 


but he gave support to his teammates on the 
sidelines. 

“He has a big impact on the team,” 
Thrasher said. “They all recognize the great 
tradition of the relationship between FSU 
and the Seminole Tribe. Justin certainly 
embodies that.” 

FSU led Wake Forest 10-3 at halftime. 
Surrounded by the marching band and 
homecoming court, the Princesses took the 
field to crown the homecoming chief and 
princess. Billie was so excited she appeared 
to jump for joy as she prepared to crown the 
FSU princess. 

“It’s so exciting to be here with her,” 
said Alice Billie, Thomlynn’s sister and Miss 
Florida Seminole 1997. “I can’t believe it’s 
been so long ago since I did it.” 

Doney had a few pre-crowning nerves, 
but placed the turban on the homecoming 
Chief’s head skillfully. 

“I know I’ve made my family proud,” 
she said. “I’m so proud to be part of the 
Seminole Tribe.” 

The weekend culminated with a win. 
Led by quarterback Deondre Francois, FSU 
defeated Wake Forest 17-6. 

“I used to be a Gator fan,” Billie said, 
“but now it’s FSU for life.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie wave to the crowd during FSU’s homecoming parade Oct. 14. 




Beverly Bidney 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie places the crown on FSU Homecoming Princess Megan Federico as Homecoming Chief Rashard Johnson adjusts his turban, which was placed on his head by Miss 
Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney on the 50-yard line of the Bobby Bowden Field at Doak Campbell Stadium during halftime of the FSU-Wake Forest game Oct. 15. 
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The Doney family poses with Osceola and Renegade on the sidelines of FSU’s Doak Campbell Stadium FSU cheerleaders entertain the crowd during the school’s homecoming weekend festivities, 
after halftime Oct. 15. From left are Ken, Marilyn, Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten and Kyle Doney. 


Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie and her 
sister Alice Billie pose with Osceola and Renegade 
during FSU’s homecoming game. 


Beverly Bidney 

Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie pose with 
FSU’s Homecoming Chief, Princess and Court 
during the President’s Tailgate Reception. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Seminole Tribal citizen and FSU Seminole wide receiver Justin Motlow (86) consults with his teammates Spectators line the parade route during FSU’s homecoming weekend in Tallahassee, 
on the sidelines before the homecoming game against Wake Forest Oct. 15. 
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Plenty to see at American Indian Arts Celebration 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS - The 19th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration promises 
to have something for everyone Nov. 4 and 
5 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 
Cypress. Among the highlights will be a 
reenactment of the Seminole Wars, a new 
event at the AIAC. 

“Since the shootout was cancelled this 
year, we wanted to keep it going and bring 
it back to our campus,” said Carrie Dilley, 
visitor services and development manager. 
“It will also be the last chance to see the 
Buckskin Declaration, since it leaves the 
museum at the end of November.” 

The Friday and Saturday event, held 
at the grassy festival grounds next to the 
museum parking lot, will feature about 45 


fine arts, crafts and jewelry vendors from 
around Indian Country and six-time world 
Hoop Dance champion Nakotah LaRance, 
of New Mexico, who will demonstrate his 
expertise with hoops. 

Seminole musicians Rita Youngman, 
Ted Nelson and Cypress Billie will perform 
Friday; Paul Buster, Texan folksinger and 
storyteller Rickey Pittman and California- 
based Native American indie rock band 
Miracle Dolls will take the stage Saturday. 

Saturday will also include a martial 
arts demonstration and a tribal patchwork 
fashion show, a big hit at last year’s event 
which drew a crowd of about 2,000. School 
busses will fill the parking lot as about 500 
students from all over Florida gather for the 
celebration. 

AIAC will begin each day at 9:30 a.m. 
with a traditional friendship dance led by 


medicine man Bobby Henry. Seminole food 
vendors will offer favorites such as fry bread 
and Indian tacos. Food trucks and alligator 
wrestling will round out the festivities. 

Attendees are welcome to peruse the 
museum throughout the day, a perk included 
with the $10 AIAC admission fee. Current 
exhibits include Struggle for Survival, 1817- 
1858 and the Buckskin Declaration; Samuel 
Tommie: Promised Land; and Drawings and 
Prints by Jimmie Scott Osceola. 

AIAC Hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
each day. 

“We hope people walk away with an 
appreciation of modern and historic native 
culture,” Dilley said. 

For more information go to ahtahthiki. 
com or call 869-902-1113. 


Guy LaBree Seminole exhibit opens in Tallahassee 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


An exhibit titled “Guy LaBree: Painted 
Stories of the Seminoles” is on display at the 
Museum of Florida History in Tallahassee 
through Jan. 29, 2017. 

An opening reception, featuring 
medicine man Bobby Henry and live music 
from the Rita Youngman Band, was held 
Sept. 29. 

The exhibit features original and 
reproduction paintings by LaBree, who 
passed away at age 73 on New Year’s 


Day 2015. His artwork portrays Seminole 
lifestyles, legends and history as well as 
nature scenes. 

A self-taught artist, LaBree created 
hundreds of paintings depicting Seminole 
life, some of which hang in the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of the American Indian 
in Washington, D.C. and in Seminole 
government buildings. 

Also on display are objects from 
LaBree ’s studio, including the easel and 
palette he used throughout his career. Other 
artifacts in the exhibit demonstrate the 
connection he had with the Tribe since his 
childhood near the Hollywood reservation. 


The exhibit celebrates LaBree ’s life, art 
and unique relationship with the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

In a program related to the exhibit, Elgin 
Jumper will appear Nov. 17 at the museum 
to relate his life story, writings and artwork 
in a performance piece titled “Elgin Jumper: 
A Seminole’s Story.” The performance 
chronicles how art and poetry saved him 
from a troubled life and potentially ruinous 
existence. 

The Nov. 17 program is from 6:30-8 pm 
at the Museum of Florida History, 500 S. 
Bronough St, in Tallahassee. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Rita Youngman performs Sept. 29 at the opening 
reception of an exhibit featuring Guy LaBree’s 
Seminole paintings. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, Lisa Dunbar, Museum of Florida History senior curator; Jeana Brunson, museum director; 
Bobby Henry; Pat LaBree, widow of Guy LaBree; and Secretary of State Ken Detzner attend an opening 
reception Sept. 29 for the Guy LaBree: Painted Stories of the Seminoles. The exhibit is on display until 
Jan. 29, 2017 in Tallahassee. 


TCD graduate 
Ervina Capricien named 
Classic Casino’s HR director 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

HOLLYWOOD - Seminole Gaming 
has announced Tribal Career Development 
program graduate Ervina Capricien as the 
director of Human Resources for Seminole 
Classic Casino. 

As the HR director, Capricien is 
responsible for providing strategic 
direction, guidance, support and oversight 
to the property. Her role also includes 
responsibility for directing day-to-day 
human resources functions, including 
recruitment, compensation, benefits, training 
and team member relations. 

Most recently, Capricien served as 
Seminole Gaming’s director of the Tribal 
Career Development and Team Member 
Relations director from 2013-16. She will 
continue to run Seminole Gaming’s TCD 
program. 

Capricien joined Seminole Gaming 
through the TCD program in 2004 at 
Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. The TCD 
program blends a mix of on-the-job learning 
and technical training to prepare members 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida for a career 
within Seminole Gaming and the hospitality 
industry. 

In 2005, she transferred to the Hollywood 
Hard Rock to complete the program. Through 
the TCD program, she found herself drawn 
to two departments: banquets and human 
resources. After graduating from the TCD 
program, Capricien chose HR and accepted 
the human resources coordinator position at 
the Hollywood Hard Rock in 2010. 



Ervina Capricien 


In her 12 years with Seminole Gaming, 
Capricien has worked at all Seminole 
Gaming properties in Broward County and 
in every department. 

In her free time, Capricien enjoys 
napping, reading and making memories with 
her husband and two daughters, Jeanie and 
Callie. 


♦ TOMORROW 

From page 2A 


But one Seminole friend explained it all 
to me this way. She said, “My world is a series 
of circles, one inside the other. In the center 
of them all is hishaki(t) emishit, the Giver 
of Breath. In the next circle is me and my 
clan, and the largest circle is my community 
and the people. And, if I do anything that 
stretches these circles out of shape, it is my 
responsibility to fix that, to get them back 
into their proper relationships.” 

The other sneaky lure of individuality 
and money that I have found today is that 
the more money people have, the more 
they expect, and they become angry when 
they don’t get it. They start political fights; 
they talk outside of their clans and outside 


of the Tribe. They expose the Tribe to the 
opinions of non-Indians, who know nothing 
of traditions and the requirements of being 
good Seminoles. 

I have never heard a Seminole elder say 
what white men call a “curse word.” I have 
never heard a Seminole elder call others 
unkind names. The toughest thing I have ever 
heard is when an elder says that someone 
who acts rashly and selfishly is a “foolish 
person.” I respect the Seminole people and I 
sincerely hope and trust that your future does 
not rest on the words or actions of foolish 
people. 

Patricia R. Wickman, Ph.D. is an 
Ethnohistorian and former director of the 
Tribes Department of Anthropology & 
Genealogy. 
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Tribe fights drugs with 
Red Ribbon fun 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The mission of the Red Ribbon 
campaign is to convey the message that 
living a drug-free life is far better than being 
a substance abuser. 

In his opening prayer at the Big Cypress 
Red Ribbon community luncheon Oct. 20, 
Moses Jumper Jr. added his own voice to the 
message. 

“We know drugs and alcohol is a killer 
brought on by the devil himself,” Jumper 
said. “We pray that all our children know 
what Red Ribbon Week is for.” 

The Red Ribbon campaign and the 
tradition of displaying Red Ribbons as a 
symbol of intolerance of drug use began in 
1985 after the murder of DEA agent Enrique 
(Kiki) Camarena in Mexico City. Since then, 
the week has been commemorated in schools 
and communities nationwide. 

The serious message of Red Ribbon 
Week was marked with activities such as 
poster contests, door decorations, a 20-foot 
long banana split, essay contests, community 
marches against drugs, pledges and promises 
to remain drug free on every reservation. The 
theme of this year’s campaign was YOLO 
(You Only Live Once), Be Drug Free. 

Red Ribbon Week began with a fun run 
in Immokalee Oct. 17. Led by aftercare and 
prevention counselor Fred Mullins, children 
and community members gathered for a 
YOLO run/walk through the reservation. 
But first, Mullins told the group that they 
must fight the biggest enemy of the Tribe. 

“You guys are part of the unconquered 
Tribe,” Mullins said. “You have an enemy 


reminded of 52 weeks a year,” said Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. “Our 
expectations of you are high, you are our 
future leaders.” 

Awards were presented for the poster 
and essay contests. Mya Rosette Cypress 
won first place for her moving essay in 
which she wrote about her mother Michelle 
Evanston’s struggle with alcoholism. 

“It’s not her fault and I don’t blame 
her for it,” said the 15-year-old sophomore. 
“Even though it affected my childhood, I’m 
so grateful she is with us.” 

She began her essay acknowledging 
how cliche the phrase 4 Be Drug Free’ 
sounds. Her words echo her vast experience, 
which left her certain that she will always 
remain drug free. 

“Drugs are one of the things in life I can 
guarantee you will never need. I’ve witnessed 
several friends and family members convince 
themselves that they absolutely need some 
sort of drug to function. Although they claim 
the drugs make them feel or act better, any 
person with common sense can see how 
obviously negatively their lives are being 
affected by it,” she wrote. 

After lunch, Ahfachkee students tried 
to create a new Indian Country record for 
the largest banana split at 20 feet long. At 
their disposal were 36 gallons of strawberry, 
chocolate and vanilla ice cream, 50 pounds 
of bananas, eight large cans of chopped 
pineapple, plenty of whipped cream, one and 
a half gallons of chopped peanuts, three 48 
ounce bottles of chocolate syrup, strawberry 
syrup and caramel, six jars of sprinkles and 
10 jars of cherries for the top. 



Beverly Bidney 

Immokalee youth take the Red Ribbon pledge in the community center prior to kicking off Red Ribbon Week Oct. 17 with a community walk/run through 
the reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 


As part of Red Ribbon week, Ahfachkee School students use teamwork to create Indian Country’s largest banana split Oct. 20. The sundae with all the 
fixings, including cherries on top, took less than 6 minutes to make. It took much longer for students and staff to consume. 



Beverly Bidney 

Amber Craig, Andrea Holata and their children take a time out from the Say No to Drugs YOLO 
Community March in Brighton Oct. 18. 


today; not warriors, but drugs. The drug 
dealers want to get it to you kids and if you 
take them your life will be wasted. We are 
taking a stand. Hold your heads high when 
you run or walk today; you are doing it for 
your people.” 

The children then raised their hands, 
repeated the words after Mullins and took 
the Red Ribbon pledge to stay drug free. 

“We’re helping our community by 
participating in Red Ribbon Week,” said 
Jaylah Garcia, 10. 

“It teaches kids not to do drugs so we 
can stay healthy and live longer,” added 
Denise Gonzales, 9. 

About 500 Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students, teachers, staff 
and community members marched through 
the streets of Brighton Oct. 18 to show 
their solidarity in the fight against drugs. 
Preschool students rode in a cattle trailer 
and babies in the Creek immersion program 
were comfortable in their strollers. 

The Big Cypress community luncheon 
included Ahfachkee School students, who 
were all dressed in red. 

“This is a something we need to be 


Students had their assignments and 
worked furiously down the line creating a 
mess of sweet goodness. Five minutes and 
54 seconds later, a new record stood. The 
crowd cheered and everyone celebrated by 
devouring the enormous sundae. 

Hollywood’s full slate featured five 
consecutive days of activities starting Oct. 24 
with a proud “Say No To Drugs” community 
march that included Hollywood Preschool 
students. Other scheduled events included 
a YOLO poster contest, youth basketball 
tournament and dinner, and a talent show at 
the airnasium. 

The Fort Pierce Reservation is 
scheduled to hold its Red Ribbon events 
Nov. 3. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

The Hollywood Preschool, from infants to 
age 5, pose for a photo after participating in the 
Oct. 24 Red Ribbon walk through the Hollywood 

Reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 

During a drawing for prizes, prevention counselor Fred Mullins presents THP0 geospatial analyst 
Lacee Cofer with some movie tickets at the Big Cypress Red Ribbon community luncheon Oct. 20. 
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A crowd of about 500, including all PECS students, took to the streets of Brighton to march against drug use Oct. 18. 
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♦ CRUISE 

From page 1A 

stories about the tourist days when families 
did what they could to make money and take 
care of each other. He recalled seeing pho- 
tos of his uncles wrestling alligators, women 
making crafts and children posing for pic- 
tures. 

“These days our kids just have to ask 
for something and they get what they want. 
Back then, they just had a bucket or a can 
so when tourist took a picture of them they 
could collect a nickel,” Osceola said. 

The Jungle Queen sightseeing river tour 
and Indian village destination was launched 
by Starts in 1935. After World War II, he 
added a dinner cruise component. Later, 
the cruise included moonlit tropical island 
shows. 

In 1958, former vaudeville showman 
Earl Farber purchased the place and added 
outdoor entertainment areas. His son Jerry 
Farber took over in 1963 and expanded the 
business to include the 500-seat sternwheeler 
vessel and a bar. Today, the family business 
is run by Todd and Mike Farber and includes 
animal displays and critter shows, a gift 
shop, and several stages. Since the begin- 
ning, the entertainment ground has included 
Seminole-built chickees and some buildings 
topped with chickee-thatched roofs. 

“We had a long-standing relationship 
with the Seminole people,” Mike Farber 
said. “Now, tonight, it’s kind of reversed. 
I’ve seen the Tribe’s transformation from 


bingo and cigarettes to the casinos and Hard 
Rock, but I do miss seeing the people here 
regularly.” 

Donna McCarthy, the company’s vice 
president of operations, said Seminole 
vendors were still selling dolls and jewelry 
there in the early 1990s but they stopped 
coming regularly about a dozen years ago. 
None of the current alligator wrestlers are 
known to be Tribe citizens. Still, the website 
boasts 48 old-time photos with some of 
Seminoles and many framed photos with 
Tribe members dot the establishment’s 
walls. A small historical section planned as 
the next addition will include the Seminole 
connection. 

While chatting with Mike Farber during 
the event, Jumper was asked if he knew one 
of the famous alligator wrestlers from the 
old days named Chief Willie Jumper. Moses 
Jumper answered no, but when he looked at 
a photo of the supposed chief, he recognized 
his own father, Moses Jumper Sr. who ap- 
parently had been accidently misidentified 
by Jungle Queen staff for years. 

Other Seminole alligator wresters who 
worked there included Ronnie Doctor and 
James E. Billie. 

“We just can’t tell our story without the 
Seminoles. We’re in our history books to- 
gether,” McCarthy said. 

But some of that history is comfortably 
left behind for some Tribal members who 
remember those days as difficult times. On 
the return cruise from the night of dining and 
entertainment, several of the seniors shared 
their thoughts. 

Rosetta Jumper Rhodd said she sung at 



Eileen Soler 


Tribal citizens aboard the Jungle Queen riverboat Oct. 11 view the Stranahan House while motoring up the New River on the way to a dinner and a show 
at a location where Seminoles sold crafts and wrestled alligators for tourists during the 1930s through about the late 1980s. The event, organized by 
Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, was held for seniors and their families. 



Eileen Soler 


Mitch Osceola and Polly Hayes get ready to board the Jungle Queen riverboat Oct. 11 in Fort Lauderdale. 


the Indian village when she was a little girl. 
She called it “going to boats.” The children 
would line up on the dock and sing “Jesus 
Loves Me” in Mikasuki then recite the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Judy Bill Osceola also recalled singing 
“Jesus Loves Me” for tourists. 

“I remember all the white people would 
come and give me money but I didn’t know 
what I was singing. I didn’t even know who 
Jesus was. But I know now that He brought 
us this far. We were so poor but still my dad 
prayed at dinner and he thanked God for 
what we had,” Osceola said. 

Janice Osceola remembered vividly 
how the elders struggled. Her father parked 
cars for a living, though he couldn’t afford 
his own car. Those were days when Semi- 
noles were not welcome in the “white people 
store,” so her father went to the “blacks only 
store” where one day, an African-American 
man felt sorry for him and drove him home. 

“Other times we had to go behind Pub- 
lix for groceries they couldn’t sell. We’d 
pick through lettuce and peel back the leaves 
to get to the part that was still good. Those 
days, we had to know how to hunt, fish and 
build things. And we’d ‘go to boats’ to make 



Eileen Soler 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola opens a variety of show at the oak hammock dinner and enter- 
tainment center during the Oct. 11 Jungle Queen riverboat cruise up the New River. 



beadwork and sing to get money,” Janice Os- 
ceola said. 

Even though the memories conjured by 
the night on the island were mostly borne out 
of struggle, no one spoke angrily. 

“Being there reminded me of way, 


way back when I was growing up and mom 
worked there with my older brother Ronnie,” 
Doctor said. “We kind of grew up there but 
we were all together with all of our brothers 
and sisters and I’m glad we were together. 
Memories are kind of like going home.” 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal citizens, young and young at heart, laugh heartily at the antics of a comedic magician during a night out Oct. 11 in Fort Lauderdale that featured a 
cruise up the New River aboard the Jungle Queen riverboat plus dinner and a show at the tourist attraction’s oak hammock “island” steeped in Seminole 
memories. 


President Mitchell Cypress addresses the audience filled with Seminole seniors and their families 
Oct. 11 during an evening excursion along the New River in Fort Lauderdale that included a riverboat 
ride aboard the Jungle Queen and dinner and show at the attraction’s tropical oak hammock. 


Filtration taught at 
water treatment plant 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Bassem Sanaallah, Johnnie Jones, Derek Koger and Mario Isidron stand next to Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola, Kenzie 
Motlow, Zion Edwards, Scherina Marshall, Kira Mowatt, and Valentina Arce inside the Hollywood Water Treatment Plant on Oct. 
13 after touring the facility as part of a national Boys and Girls Club project called Climate Superstars, which teaches kids how 
to conserve energy, minimize the impact of climate changes and help the environment. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH I-KI Identifying the 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



Stories from the archives: 
Growing the Seminole Tribe’s cattle 
industry through partnership 


Senior Culture Day 
kicks off traditional fun 

BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 


SUBMITTED BY M ISTY SNYDER 
Collections Assistant, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Have you ever set out to organize a 
closet, garage, or other places in your home 
that tend to gather the personal history of 
lives and found yourself being distracted by 
the objects that you uncover along the way? 
This is relatable to my experience while 
conducting an inventory of the archival vault 
at the Museum, except that the extensive 
collection houses the extraordinary and rich 
history of the Seminole Tribe. Who wouldn’t 
be enticed by the stories resonating from 
these artifacts? 



Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

The hand-written cover of 1957 Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Branch of Land Operations report. 


One of these stories is the development of 
improved cattle pastures, and how the Tribe 
was able to increase its beef production from 
about nine pounds per acre per year to 810 
pounds by working with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, University of Florida Extension 
Agents, and a local farming operation. 

While going through some of the items 
yet to be cataloged we discovered nine 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Branch of Land 
Operations reports from 1957, 1958, 1964, 
and 1965, respectively (some of the reports 
were in duplicate). Many people are aware 
that the Seminole Tribe has a long history 
of herding cattle that can be traced back for 
centuries. These reports document the first 
establishment of improved rangeland to 


graze Seminole cattle as recommended by 
the Branch of Land Operations, which led to 
greater beef production. 

Beginning in 1955, the improved 
rangeland program was a lease agreement 
with S&M Farms, out of Fort Pierce, for 
the improvement and development of 7,500 
acres on the Big Cypress Reservation. The 
agreement allowed the farm to improve the 
land in order for them to be able to plant 
crops, and after two harvests, turn it into to 
pasture land for the Tribe’s use. Tomatoes 
were the first crop planted on 1,333 acres, 
with cucumbers, peppers, beans, or squash 
to follow. In developing the land for crop 
production, the farm invested in land 
clearing, leveling, and drainage. To do 
this they constructed field dikes, drainage 
and irrigation ditches, irrigation wells, 
and fencing, all of which were then able to 
be used in pasture operation at no cost to 
the Seminole Tribe. Along with the land 
improvements, the farm would plant pasture 
grasses in the fields after the two crops of 
vegetables had been harvested. 

Through this industrious strategy, 
13,009 acres were transformed into high 
quality grazing pastures for Seminole cattle. 
Previously, the cattle had been grazing freely 
on the native landscape, which included vast 
areas of submerged and forested land. The 
improved grassland pastures not only gave 
the cattle easy access to nutritious food but 


also made the day-to-day management of the 
herds less difficult for the Seminole cowboys. 

The reports also detail the beginning of 
the Seminole Tribe’s working relationship 
with State of Florida Agricultural Extension 
Agents and University of Florida faculty to 
improve the genetic quality of the Seminole 
cattle by introducing Angus bulls and utilizing 
selective breeding practices. The Extension 
Agents also worked with the community in 
other ways. Through 4-H Clubs, boys and 
girls became involved in cattle projects as 
well as in forestry, electricity, and junior 
leadership projects. Working together with 
these organizations had many benefits for the 
Tribal economy and community. 

Conducting a comprehensive inventory 
of the Museum’s archives is an ambitious 
and important task. We have made great 
progress so far, while still taking some time 
to appreciate the history contained in them. 
Sometimes these artifacts tell us new stories, 
and other times they add small pieces to the 
well-known patchwork of Tribal history, but 
each one has a story to tell us, and we are 
ready to listen. 

If you would like to view these or any 
documents in our collection, please contact 
the Museum at 863-902-1113 and ask 
for the Research Coordinator, Mary Beth 
Rosebrough, at ext. 12252. 


HOLLYWOOD — Senior Culture Day 
proved to be an ideal start to celebrating 
tradition right before the Indian Day 
festivities. 

The event, which was open tribal-wide, 
was held in Hollywood on Sept. 2 for seniors 
to celebrate the Seminole culture. They 
enjoyed traditional cooking by women from 
all the different reservations, participated in 
crafts, and bought traditional clothing and/or 
jewelry from a few vendors. 

Whether it was joining Juanita P. 
Martinez in sewing, watching basket-making 
with America Ramirez, listening to the Paul 
Buster Band, or hearing Native hymns by 


some of the elders, Senior Culture Day was 
filled with activities and fun. 

Senior Culture Day drew at least 50 
people, including Hollywood Councilman 
Christopher Osceola, who spoke about the 
importance of the event as well as the North 
Dakota pipeline issue. 

Councilman Osceola said 3,000 cases 
of water were sent to the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe and other protestors against the 
Dakota Access pipeline. He urged seniors 
and anyone who was physically capable to 
help with the cause. 

“We do care, and we’re a 100 percent 
behind them [Standing Rock Sioux Tribe],” 
Councilman Osceola said. “There are a lot 
of Seminole representatives out there, and I 
would like leadership out there.” 



Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Seminole cattle grazing on Native submerged landscape before drainage. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Women prepare food during Senior Culture Day on Sept. 2 in Hollywood. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


Juanita P. Martinez, of Immokalee, sews using her antique Singer, which is decades old, as part of a 
traditional demonstration for Senior Culture Day on Sept. 2 in Hollywood. 



Photo courtesy USET 

From left, United South and Eastern Tribes President Brian Patterson (Oneida Indian Nation - New York), former USET Presi- 
dent Eddie Tullis (Poarch Band of Creek Indians), Lakota/Dakota/Nakota Chief Arvol Looking Horse, Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians Principal Chief Patrick Lambert and Poarch Band of Creek Indians Tribal Historic Preservation Officer Robert Thrower 
participate in the opening ceremony of the United South and Eastern Tribes Sovereignty Protection Fund, Inc. (USET SPF) 2016 
annual meeting Oct. 24 in Cherokee, North Carolina. 


holds annual meeting 


USET SPF 

FROM P R ESS RELEASE 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — The 

USET fire passed Oct. 24 from 
the Poarch Band of Creek Indians, 
where the last meeting was hosted 
by a member Tribal Nation, to the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, 
who hosted the United South 
and Eastern Tribes Sovereignty 
Protection Fund, Inc. (USET SPF) 
2016 annual meeting in Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 

USET President Brian Patterson 
welcomed members of the board of 
directors and leadership from the 26 
member Tribal Nations. 

“Some great change, 
development, and success is taking 
place with USET and USET SPF,” 


Patterson said. “ I have great 
confidence in all of us that we 
will continue to evolve, grow, and 
strengthen as an organization and 
as Tribal Nations. While here in the 
mountain region of the Qualla Indian 
Boundary we take the opportunity to 
build on our strength in unity.” 

EBCI Principal Chief Patrick 
Lambert also participated in the 
welcoming ceremony. 

“These meetings serve as 
important dialogue where we can 
collectively meet challenges and 
improve the lives of our people,” 
Lambert said. 

The meeting started with the 
passing of the fire from Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians Chairwoman 
Stephanie Bryan to Chief Lambert. 
The three-day meeting was held at 


the Harrah’s Cherokee Casino. 

The board of directors 
were slated to hear updates and 
presentations on the following: 

• Indian Law Resource Center 
- Discussions of the impact and 
value of international economic 
development, healthcare, best 
practices, and diplomacy. 

• Dakota Access Pipeline 
(DAPL) - Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe Chairman David Archambault 
will discuss the status of DAPL. 

• USET Organizational 
Growth and Development - The 
organization is growing to include 
new enterprises that will foster 
economic development, healthcare 
support, and administrative services 
to its member Tribal Nations. 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Celebrate Native Culture & Arts! 


Join us November 4&5, 2016 9:30am-5pm 


American Indian Arts Celebration 



Seminole War Reenactment (11/5) 
Native American Hoop Dancing 
Special Musical Performances 
Patchwork Fashion Show 
Native American Vendors 
Wildlife Demonstrations 
Seminole Storytelling 
Alligator Wrestling 
Food Tasting 
Free Crafts 
& more! 




n v 

Share with us! 


Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
34725 West Boundary Rd., Clewiston, FL 33440 
www.ahtahthiki.com (863) 902-1113 
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Prioritizing physical 
activity for Native 
American students 


BY MA LLORY BLACK 
Native Health News Alliance 

Fifty Health advocates and educators 
have long heralded the benefits of physical 
education for children. Even the First Lady’s 
Let’s Move initiative has challenged schools 
to rethink physical activity and nutrition as 
part of their students’ everyday lives. 

But with tightened budgets and rigorous 
assessment standards, some schools have 
nearly phased out physical education and 
recess entirely. For schools serving primarily 
Native American students, the stakes are 
even higher with childhood obesity and 
diabetes at nearly epidemic levels in many 
tribal communities, and yet playgrounds and 
parks can be hard to come by if not at school. 

In a report titled, “Shape of the Nation 
2016,” released earlier this year by SHAPE 
America and Voices for Healthy Kids — an 
initiative of the American Heart Association 
and Robert Wood Johnson Foundation — it 
found that most states are failing to provide 
students with a quality physical education 
(PE) program. 

Trisha Moquino (Cochiti Pueblo/Ohkay 
Owingeh/Santo Domingo Pueblo) is the co- 
founder of the Keres Children’s Learning 
Center, a Montessori Cochiti Keres language 
immersion preschool near Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Moquino, who has taught in various 
public, private and Bureau of Indian 
Education schools, said that when school 
priorities overlook PE, it creates a troubling 
situation for Native American families and 
communities. 

“Even if the tribe values physical fitness, 
children can still be in schools that value 
testing and grades,” Moquino said. “This 
is really a fundamental issue because how 
can our children learn, read or write to their 
potential if they are not feeling good inside?” 

Research shows that active kids 
perform better academically than their non- 
active peers. Studies show that when kids 
participate in physical activity daily, there 
are immediate benefits to student behavior 
in the classroom, such as improved focus, 
cooperation and learning retention. 

“The likelihood for learning to happen 
is better when children are receiving oxygen 
to their brain and there’s flow in their 
bodies,” Moquino said. “Not only is it easier 
for children to learn, but it’s also easier for 
teachers to guide their learning because 
they’re just happier.” 

In another part of New Mexico, Shauna 
Branch is the principal at Bernalillo Public 
Schools, which serves a high population 
of Native students in an area north of 
Albuquerque. Elementary students engage 
in one hour of PE weekly and 45 minutes 
of recess each day. Middle school students 
participate in a 50-minute PE class daily 


throughout the academic year. 

Branch said Bernalillo students receive 
more PE time compared to other schools 
across the state. But she also estimates that 
roughly 20 percent of her students would be 
considered overweight or obese. 

Nationally, nearly half of American 
Indian children are overweight or obese, a 
rate almost double that of their white peers, 
according to the 2015 State of Obesity report 
from Trust for America’s Health and the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. 

Branch added that while the state does 
encourage PE programs, schools are not 
required to provide them, and the funding 
available is inadequate at best. 

“I know for a lot of schools around 
the state, they’re lucky if they even have 
a PE teacher,” Branch said. “If there’s one 
frustration we have, it’s renewing our old PE 
equipment. I always struggle every year to 
get what we need.” 

Meanwhile in Minnesota, the Nawayee 
Center School — an alternative charter 
school in Minneapolis that serves about 60 
Native American middle and high school 
students each year — lacks gym facilities 
and a full-time PE teacher. 

The state doesn’t perform an annual 
assessment of equipment or facilities for 
students to engage in physical education in 
schools. 

To fulfill the need at Center School, 
school administrators are exploring a 
possible partnership with the Minnesota 
American Indian Center (MAIC), which 
serves the city’s urban Indian community 
and is only a few blocks down the road. 

“What we’re hoping for is a way to 
provide physical education opportunities for 
kids, not only just for school credit, but also 
to keep them more active,” said Joseph Rice 
(Choctaw), the school’s executive director. 
“There’s an epidemic nationwide of diabetes 
in the Native American community, and the 
two modifiable risk factors for diabetes are 
activity level and diet.” 

Similar to Keres, the Center School takes 
a holistic approach to physical education 
by weaving nutrition, exercise and health 
education throughout the students’ day. 

While still in the early stages, Rice 
said collaborating with the MAIC could 
offer students a culturally relevant exercise 
space to play sports, learn traditional Native 
American dances, and participate in fitness 
courses. 

“A good PE program isn’t presented as 
just physical education, like your push-ups 
or running so many miles,” Rice said. “It’s 
carefully integrated with diet and mental, 
physical, emotional and spiritual health.” 

This story was published in partnership 
with Voices for Health Kids. 


Be wary of potential 
mold growth 
after hurricanes 


SUBMITTED BY KIRKTRENCHFIELD 
IAQ Specialist, Seminole Tribe Health Dept. 

Hurricanes in Florida are always a 
possibility this time of the year. As we 
recently experienced Hurricane Matthew, 
it is an appropriate time to discuss possible 
repercussions of water damage that some 
folks may have sustained during the storm. 

Hurricanes are very powerful forces of 
nature and they can cause severe damages 
to building structures. One of the most 
vulnerable parts of a building that often 
sustains damage during a hurricane is the 
roof. Powerful winds from a storm such as 
Matthew can cause roof shingles to be blown 
away. 

Tiled roofs can sustain damage caused 
by fallen trees, branches or other items flying 
around in the winds. Such damage to the 
roof structure will often lead to immediate or 
future roof leaks. Water intrusion caused by 
a damaged roof system, if not immediately 
identified and repaired, will likely lead to 
mold growth in the attic and perhaps inside 
the living space of a home or building. 


Mold growth in the attic may not be 
significant from a health perspective but 
mold growth inside the occupied space 
would certainly be of concern. Many times, 
an active roof leak will manifest as water 
staining on the interior ceiling and/or walls 
of a home or building. The best thing to 
do is to address water staining immediately 
because it will certainly get worse over 
time; both in damage to the structure as 
well as proliferation of mold growth. Any 
building material that is subject to ongoing 
water intrusion would likely result in mold 
growth and could have a negative effect on 
the health of the occupants. 

If your home or building has been 
impacted by a hurricane, you should inspect 
the property as soon as possible for any 
potential signs of damage or water intrusion 
and make all necessary repairs to safeguard 
the health of not only the property, but also 
the health of the occupants. If you have mold 
related concerns, or to request additional 
information, contact the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Health Department at 954-985-2330. 


NB3 Foundation awards funds to encourage 
Native kids to drink more water 


The Notah Begay III (NB3) 
Foundation launched a new initiative Oct. 7 
encouraging Native children to drink more 
water and reduce their consumption of 
sugary-sweetened beverages and promote 
breastfeeding. 

To support this work, NB3 Foundation 
has awarded $900,000 to nine tribes and 


Native-led organizations in the Southwest. 
With help from an investment from the 
W.K. Kellogg Foundation, NB3 Foundation 
continues to address Native childhood 
obesity and type 2 diabetes through health 
and physical activity investments and 
strategies throughout Indian Country. 


Flu season underway; 
shots recommended 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Dept, of Health in Broward 

As flu season approaches, parents can 
no longer rely on protecting their children 
with nasal spray vaccine that was popular 
among kids who hate shots. 

Federal vaccine officials no longer 
recommend the spray because it didn’t 
work. The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention says several new studies showed 
that spray vaccine did little or nothing to stop 
H1N1 flu virus that was the most prevalent 
last year. 

Flu shots, however, were 63 percent 
successful for kids, and once again are the 
best option for everyone. 

“We realize the change may raise 
questions for parents,” said Dr. Paula Thaqi, 
Director of the Florida Department of Health 
in Broward County. “We want to emphasize 
that in addition to hand-washing and staying 
home when you are sick, the best way to 
prevent the flu is by getting vaccinated. 
Consult your doctor about which vaccine is 
right for you.” 

Native Americans as a group have 
done well protecting against the flu, with 
48 percent of people (and 65.5 percent of 
children) vaccinated last flu season - second 
highest behind Asian Americans, the CDC 
says. Both those numbers jumped sharply in 
recent years, thanks to increased efforts by 
the Seminole Tribe and other tribes. 


The 2016-17 flu season kicked off in 
August when retail stores began vaccinating. 
The CDC says influenza annually causes 
hundreds of thousands of illnesses - 
sometimes severe - and leads to 3,000 to 


Florida 

HEALTH 

Broward County 


49,000 deaths a year. 

Flu cases typically peak in December 
through February, but can begin 
unpredictably early or late. The vaccine 
often takes two weeks to spark an immune 
response. The CDC encourages flu vaccine 
for everyone over age 6 months old, even 


healthy adults who can be carriers of flu 
virus. 

Along with vaccine, simple precautions 
work well. Wash your hands often for at 
least 20 seconds, avoid close contact with 
sick people, stay home if you are sick, and 
cover coughs and sneezes with a tissue or 
your elbow. 

Vaccine advocates say many people 
treat flu too lightly and skip flu shots. Last 
year, just 59 percent of U.S. children and 
42 percent of adults were vaccinated. Even 
among seniors over age 65, who are at 
higher risk from flu, only 65 percent were 
vaccinated. 

Most versions of this year’s flu vaccine 
protect against four strains of flu - A-type 
H1N1 and H3N2 and two strains of B-type 
flu. If you can’t find the four-strain vaccine, 
the CDC recommends taking the three-strain 
vaccine rather than wait. 

Some children ages 6 months to 8 years 
may require two doses, at least four weeks 
apart. Ask your doctor for guidance. 

It’s best to get vaccine from your own 
doctor, but if you cannot, find other sources 
at http://vaccine.healthmap.org. Vaccines 
should be plentiful. The CDC expects more 
than 157 million doses to be available. 

For more information contact the Health 
Department at 954-962-2009. 


Partnersihp With Native Americans receives nutrition grant 


Partnership With Native Americans 
is one of nine organizations selected by 
the Walmart Foundation to receive grants 
to fund programs that address hunger and 
nutrition education, as a way to strengthen 
local communities. 

Partnership With Americans was 
awarded $258,000, which will help serve 
26,000 Native American people through the 
following programs: 

• providing children nutritious snack 
and juice service through food pantries 

• distributing emergency food 


supplies through food pantries 

• providing fresh produce at eight 
elder nutrition centers 

• supporting 10 community garden 
projects 

• conducting canning and healthy 
cooking training in 1 5 communities 

• equipping a mobile nutrition 
and training unit for use in Southwest 
communities 

“Support from the Walmart Foundation 
will enable us to continue delivering on our 
ongoing commitment to increase availability 


of healthier food options in remote tribal 
communities, by supporting community 
gardens, nutrition education, food pantries 
and other nutrition programs,” said Robbi 
Rice Dietrich, President/CEO of Partnership 
With Native Americans. 

The grant awarded to Partnership With 
Native Americans is one of nine grants 
awarded to national nonprofit organizations 
totaling more than $5 million to fund 
nutrition education and emergency meal 
programs with a focus on helping reach 
underserved populations. 


SEMINDLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA SELF-FUNDED SUPPLEMENTAL HEALTH PLAN'S 




(Tribal Health Plan only) 


& Remind 



Tribal Health Plan contact information: 

♦ You may contact the Tribal Mamber's Health plan for any questions or concerns, to include 
health care bill payments at: 

35G0 North State Road 7, Suite B, Hollywood, FL SSD2I or 
(8BB)5D5-B789 or (054) 081-7410 (when in doubt please find out) 

(fax) 054-0B7-S447 or 054-08I-IB7I 


Pharmacy Services: 

♦ Seminole Pharmacy: G40I Sheridan Street, Hollywood, FL SS024 
(054) 0G5-ISSI or (86G) 061-7210 



Building a better 
health care experience 
for the 

Seminole Tribe Community! 


Or 

♦ Express Scripts: (877) 2GG-I88I or www.Express-Scripts.com 

ID Card requests: 

Please remember to present your Health Plan ID card to all physicians or hospitals outside of your 
local Seminole Tribe of Florida Health Clinic. For your convenience an identification card can be 
obtained at your nearest STOF Health Clinic: 

♦ Hollywood Health Clinic: SOOG Josie Billie Avenue, Hollywood, FL SSI 

(054) 0G2-2000 

♦ Big Cypress Health Clinic: 30851 Buffalo Jim Loop Road, Clewiston, FL 

(863) 083-5151 

♦ Brighton Health Clinic: 17201 Civic Street, Okeechobee, FL 34074 

(863) 763-0271 

♦ Immokalee Health Clinic: 1120 South 1st Street, Immokalee, FL 34142 

(230) 867-3400 

♦ Tampa Health Clinic: 6401 Harney Rd„ Tampa, FL 33610 

(813) 620-2860 


Verification of Benefits and Eligibility along with Claim Status: 

♦ Contact (866) 505-6780 or (054) 081-7410 for benefits, eligibility and claim status inquiries 

♦ Contact (054)067-3447 or (054) 081-1671 for facsimile requests 

♦ Contact (877) 608-2200 for pre-certifications on inpatient admissions or outpatient surgery 

♦ Contact (877) 210-6772 for dialysis pre-certifications 

♦ Contact (866) 505-6780 or (054) 081-7410 for dental services outside the GO mile radius 

♦ Contact your local STOF Health Clinic mentioned above for "Descendant Referrals" 

♦ For your convenience, a Summary Plan Document containing your benefit structure can be 
obtained at your nearest STOF Health Clinic mentioned above. 

Obtaining a health care provider within the desired Networks: 

♦ Medical services: contact, First Health Network, (800) 226-5116 or www.myfirsthealth.com 

♦ Dental services: contact, Dentemax, (800) 752-1547 or www.dentemax.com 

♦ Out of Network services: contact the Seminole Health Plan (866) 505-6780 or (054) 081-7410 

♦ Claim submissions: contact the Seminole Health Plan at (866) 505-6780 or (054) 081-7410 

IB 
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Courtesy photo 

SWAMP RADIO: Winners of a contest by South Florida radio station HITS 97.3 enjoy a day with 
some of the station’s personalities Oct. 13 at Billie Swamp Safari in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 

INDIAN DAY SMILE: Big Cypress Councilman Cicero 
Osceola enjoys a good laugh at the Big Cypress Indian Day 
celebration Sept. 22. 


Beverly Bidney 

HAPPY HOMECOMING: Florida State running back Jacques Patrick finds a hole against 
Wake Forest during the Seminoles’ 17-6 homecoming win Oct. 15 in Tallahassee. 


Beverly Bidney 

SUNFLOWER SEASON: A field near Brighton is in full bloom with 
sunflowers in mid-October. Fall is Florida sunflower season, but the 
daisy-like flowers last only a couple weeks. 


Photo Courtesy Hard Rock Tampa 

HOTEL HONORS: Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa has been recognized as a Top 10 
hotel in Florida by Conde Nast Traveler’s 29th annual Readers’ Choice Awards. Over 300,000 
readers, nearly twice as many as last year, casted votes for 7,394 hotels, 606 cities, 500 
cruise ships and 236 islands in a survey that lasted about eight minutes, resulting in the 
1,402 best travel experiences in the world. The Readers’ Choice Awards was announced in 
the November issue of Conde Nast Traveler. 


Photo courtesy Hard Rock Tampa 

CHEF NEWS: Chris Fearnow has been named Executive Chef at Seminole Casino Coco- 
nut Creek. He will oversee the culinary operations as connected to Seminole Casino 
Coconut Creek’s six dining venues. Prior to joining Seminole Casino Coconut Creek, 
Fearnow primarily worked at Las Vegas-based properties including Green Valley Ranch 
where he was featured on the cable network show American Casino. He’s also ap- 
peared on Food Network’s Meat on the Bone and was a judge on Fox Network’s Hell’s 
Kitchen. Fearnow has accumulated almost 40 years of culinary experience, after start- 
ing as a prep cook at a coffee sandwich shop his parents owned in Las Vegas. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

HURRICANE PREP: Workers install shutters outside the Seminole Media 
Productions building in Hollywood in preparation for Hurricane Matthew in 
October. The storm brushed the area, but did not inflict major damage, saving 
the worst for northeast Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas. 


Beverly Bidney 

DUDE, WHERE’S THE CAR: This pair of nearly four-foot tall sandhill 
cranes appear to be searching for their car in the parking lot of the 
Brighton gym Oct. 24. They were actually feasting on fallen acorns 
provided by the numerous live oak trees in front of the gym. 


Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

COLORFUL EXHIBIT: An exhibit titled Joyful Watercolors by Mary Gay Osceola runs Oct. 24 through 
April 9, 2017 at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 



Photo courtesy Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 

STARS ON DISPLAY: Artwork from Taglialatella Galleries featuring seven celebrity icons is now 
on display in “Ievel2” at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek.The seven pieces (John Wayne, Clint 
Eastwood, Jagger, Marlon Brando, Sophia Loren, Grace Kelly and Coco Chanel) were created by 
artist Russell Young, who has shown in galleries and museums in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Tokyo, Singapore, New York, Detroit, Miami and Los Angeles. This is the second of a group of art 
exhibits the casino is scheduled to host. The first exhibit consisted of eight Marilyn Monroe pieces 
created by Young. Young’s celebrity icon artwork is available for sale through the gallery with the 
seven pieces ranging in price from $13,500 to $29,000. The most expensive piece is of Marlon 
Brando. 



Kevin Johnson 

BC PINK OUT: Big Cypress Tribal citizens and employees showed their spirit by participating in the Big Cypress Wellness Center’s annual 
Pink Out Day for breast cancer awareness. Tables at the entrance of the field office were filled with information about breast cancer as 
part of October being national breast cancer awareness month. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Senator opposes California 
Indian casino expansion 

VALLEJO, Calif. — US. Sen. 
Dianne Feinstein says California has too 
many casinos already and the Bay Area 
doesn’t need another one. 

Feinstein is leading an effort to squash 
a Native American tribe’s megaproject in 
Vallejo, California. 

“I’ve seen the buses pull up at housing 
projects and take people to gambling 
facilities from here when the Social 
Security checks come in. Candidly, that’s 
not a good expenditure of money for these 
people,” Feinstein said. 

The casino is proposed by the Scotts 
Valley Band of Porno Indians, a tribe based 
almost 100 miles away in Lake County. 

The $700 million casino would be built 
in an already traffic-congested corridor. 
However, it would be the largest employer 
in the city, according to the tribe, and 
provide tribal housing. 

“Our goal is to have a homeland for 
our tribe. Our tribe has been landless for 
150 years at a minimum,” Tribal council 
liaison Crista Ray said. 

Already, Napa and Solano counties 
as well as three congressmen have joined 
Feinstein and the city of Vallejo in opposing 
the project. 

-KPIX-TV 

Special business license 
proposed for Native art 
merchants 

SANTA FE, N.M. — A proposal, 
endorsed by the Santa Fe City Council’s 
Finance Committee, would establish a 
Native American Arts or Crafts District and 
require businesses selling such merchandise 
to obtain a special business license from the 
city with new requirements. 

“Businesses found to be in violation 
of these requirements would be subject to 
revocation of their business license,” city 
documents state. 

The new rules merchants would have 
to comply with include: displaying a sticker 
at their front entrance stating that they sell 
Native American arts or crafts; clearly 
distinguish which items are authentic and 
which are not; and displaying a sign at the 
cash register informing shoppers of their 
rights under federal and state law. 

The City Council was scheduled to 
consider the proposal during a public 
hearing Oct. 26. 

During a committee meeting, most 
of councilors’ questions revolved around 
enforcement. 

“I’m in support of this. I think it’s 
important for the integrity of Native arts 
and culture in our arts and crafts sector, 
and it also gives legitimacy and really just 
recognition for Native artists,” Councilor 
Renee Villarreal said. “I was trying to figure 
out how does this really get enforced. Like 
anything we have in the city, it falls under 
land-use enforcement.” 

There’s a need for such protections, not 
just for consumers but artists, said Debra 
Garcia y Griego, director of the Santa Fe 
Arts Commission. A state study found that 
knockoffs are diverting millions of dollars 
away from Native artists. 

“One of the things they really brought 
up is that fraudulent and misrepresented 
Native American arts and crafts are 
undercutting the livelihoods of Native 
American artists,” she said. 

- Santa Fe New Mexican 


Connecticut tribe files suit 
against state over land 

The Schaghticoke Tribal Nation is 
seeking hundreds of millions of dollars in 
damages from the state of Connecticut for 
land that it says was taken from the tribe’s 
northwestern Connecticut reservation, 
beginning more than two centuries ago. 

In a lawsuit filed in Hartford on Oct. 
13, the tribe alleges the state took the land 
it was managing for the Schaghticokes 

— eventually amounting to 2,000 acres 

— without compensating the tribe. The 
lawsuit contends the tribe is owed at least 
$613 million, but the tribe says it expects 
that number to rise because it has not been 
able to determine the value of all the tracts. 

“This is not a case where we are 
seeking the return of any private citizens’ 
land,” said Austin Tighe, a lawyer for the 
tribe. “We’re simply asking the state to 
do what it promised to do and what it is 
constitutionally required to do: pay the tribe 
for the land it took.” 

The taking or poor government 
stewardship of land belonging to Native 
Americans has been an issue for decades 
both nationally and in individual states. Just 
three weeks ago, the federal government 
agreed to pay nearly $500 million to 17 
American tribes for mismanaging tribal 
assets. 

“There are parallels here,” Tighe said. 
“The resolution of those cases was based 
on the trust relationship between the federal 


government and those tribes. So yes, there 
are similarities that would join those cases 
and this case.” 

“We are reviewing this complaint 
and will respond at the appropriate 
time in court,” said Jaclyn Falkowski, a 
spokeswoman for Connecticut Attorney 
General George Jepsen. 

The Schaghticokes have assembled 
a high-powered legal team to pursue the 
case. Tighe is counsel to the Texas law 
firm of Nix, Patterson & Roach, which last 
year resolved claims by the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes in Oklahoma alleging 
that U.S. government failed to protect tribal 
interests in the sale of timber lands from 
1908 to 1940. 

Also last year, the firm also won $3 
billion from oil giant BP for the state of 
Florida following a devastating spill in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Schaghticokes also have enlisted 
Joe Lieberman, former U.S. senator from 
Connecticut, to work on the case. Lieberman 
is now senior counsel at the New York 
law firm of Kasowitz Benson Torres & 
Friedman, which has counted presidential 
candidate Donald Trump among its clients. 

- Hartford Courant 


Obama receives high marks 
from tribal leaders 

WASHINGTON - President Barack 
Obama told tribal leaders Sept. 26 that they 
and his administration had come far since 
he took office eight years ago, but that there 
is still work to be done to solve problems in 
Indian Country. 

“We haven’t solved every issue, we 
haven’t righted every wrong,” Obama told 
the hundreds gathered for the 2016 White 
House Tribal Nations Conference. “But 
together we’ve made significant progress in 
almost every area.” 

Obama promised to keep working with 
tribes even after he leaves office — while 
tribal officials said they will look closely to 
see if the next president continues what they 
consider to be a productive relationship that 
has developed with Washington under this 
administration. 

National Congress of American Indians 
President Brian Cladoosby said the Native 
American community was “fortunate to 
have a president like President Obama.” 

“There’s no guarantee that going 
forward that we will have the same 
commitment from the next administration,” 
Cladoosby said in his remarks. “Or they will 
make the same commitment to continuing 
to bring us together, or continue to look 
towards the gains that we could possibly 
make in the next eight years that we have 
made in the last eight years.” 

The comments came at the eighth 
and final tribal conference under Obama, 
who started the meetings when he took 
office. The annual meetings are open 
to representatives of all 567 federally 
recognized tribes, bringing them together 
with White House and Cabinet officials for 
a day of meetings. 

“They’ve done great strides in the eight 
years that President Obama has been in 
office,” said Navajo Nation Vice President 
Jonathan Nez. “Previous administrations 
didn’t really get out to Indian Country as 
much.” 

Nez said the current administration 
has had a “better understanding” of Indian 
Country than “lot of the former presidents.” 

Tribal leaders and Obama both listed 
what they see as gains in recent years, 
including reauthorization of the Violence 
Against Women Act to include assaults 
on Native women, a $1.9 billion program 
to help tribes buy back fractionated land, 
expansion of tribal court jurisdiction and 
designation of a White House Council on 
Native American Affairs, among other 
efforts. 

- Cronkite News Arizona PBS 


Navajo president testifies 
at Senate hearing on cultural 
protection laws 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. - Navajo 
Nation President Russell Begaye called on 
lawmakers and administration officials to 
improve upon cultural resource protection 
laws. He testified Oct. 18 at a U.S. Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs oversight field 
hearing on the “Theft, Illegal Possession, 
Sale, Transfer and Export of Tribal Cultural 
Items” at the Indian Pueblo Cultural Center. 

President Begaye requested Congress 
and the federal government to join together 
diplomatically and through passage 
of legislation to “enhance protection 
and repatriation of our human remains, 
funerary objects, sacred objects and objects 
of cultural patrimony. These laws must 
have timelines, unambiguous definitions, 
defined roles and responsibilities and teeth 
to enforce their compliance.” 

The field hearing is important as several 
measures to address these issues have been 
drafted and are circulating in both the 
House and Senate. The Senate passed the 


PROTECT Patrimony Resolution, H. Con. 
Res. 122. When the House reconvenes 
following the general election the Navajo 
Nation expects the House to take action on 
the Senate amended concurrent resolution. 
This will demonstrate a powerful message 
by the Congress that they are serious 
about protecting Native American cultural 
patrimony. 

Additionally, Sen. Martin Heinrich 
(D-N.M.) introduced S 3127, the Safeguard 
Tribal Objects of Patrimony (STOP) Act. 
The bill would prohibit the exporting 
of sacred Native American items and 
increase penalties for stealing and illegally 
trafficking tribal cultural patrimony. Sens. 
Tom Udall (D-N.M), Jeff Flake (R-Ariz.), 
John McCain (R-Ariz.), Jon Tester 
(D-Mont.), Lisa Murkowski (R- Alaska), 
Steve Daines (R-Mont.), Brian Schatz 
(D-Hawaii) and Michael Bennet (D-Colo.) 
have signed on as cosponsors of the bill. 
Earlier this year in June, the Navajo Nation 
Council passed a resolution supporting the 
bill. 

“By passing these cultural protection 
laws, Congress will take another step in 
making history in its endeavor to make 
the Navajo Nation and all tribes across 
the country whole after experiencing the 
erosion of their cultural identities. You will 
contribute to our hozho, the beauty way of 
our life,” President Begaye said. 

- Native News Online 


NC tribe hit hard by 
Hurricane Matthew 

LUMBERTON, N.C. — Severe 
flooding in swampy, southeastern North 
Carolina took a particularly hard toll on the 
Lumbee, a Native American tribe. 

Emergency crews rescued people from 
flooded homes in rural Robeson County on 
Oct. 13. Water rose on many of the county’s 
arterial roads, making it difficult for 
emergency workers to travel from one part 
of the sprawling rural county to another. 

“It’s a mess,” said Norman Brewington, 
a 45-year-old Lumbee. Water rose to 
nearly 3 feet above ground level inside 
his Lumberton mobile home, soaking 
everything he owned, even his Bible. 

Hurricane Matthew has left a wide path 
of destruction, leaving at least 38 dead in 
the U.S. and hundreds more in Haiti. Power 
remained out for homes and business across 
North Carolina Friday, though repairs 
brought the number of outages down to 
about 18,700 by noon. Thousands of people 
were in shelters in the eastern part of the 
state. 

The storm was felt by many of the 
estimated 61 ,000 Lumbee who live in North 
Carolina, most of whom are in Robeson 
County, the traditional Lumbee homeland. 
Many have very little income and assets. 

Mr. Brewington, a maintenance worker 
at a meat-processing plant, said he chooses 
to live near other Lumbee and that some 
face intense poverty, a longtime problem 
that has plagued the tribe and the region. 
Robeson County American Indians have a 
median household income of $28,227, just 
60% of the state median, according to the 
Census Bureau. 

Patrice Blue, a 40-year-old Lumbee, 
spent much of a recent afternoon driving 
in search of gasoline. Her family had no 
power or water, and relatives had been 
cooking meals on a grill and taking sponge 
baths since Friday, she said. “It’s misery,” 
she said. 

The natural disaster has turned into a 
financial disaster for many people in the 
county, who she figures maybe have about 
$ 1 5 in their pocket at any given time. “They 
say, ‘pay check- to-pay check,’ and that’s 
us,” she said. 

The origins of the Lumbee, which has 
sought unsuccessfully to secure federal 
recognition since the 1800s, are murky. 
Past historians speculated the Lumbee 
descended from various other groups, 
including the Cherokee or even refugees 
of European decent from the Lost Colony 
of Roanoke. Modern historians think they 
were a combination of small tribes who 
sought shelter in the swampy lowlands of 
southeastern North Carolina and formed 
a new cultural entity sometime before the 
1700s. 

The Lumbee speak English as their 
primary language, as they have since at 
least the 1700s. But they formed a “distinct, 
indigenous identity... well before the U.S. 
formed,” said Malinda Lowery, a Lumbee 
and a history professor at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill who 
published a book on her people. 

- Wall Street Journal 

Health center director calls 
for bigger conversation about 
Indigenous suicides 

Data released by Statistics Canada 
states Indigenous young adults are more 
likely to have suicidal thoughts compared 
to their non-Indigenous counterparts. 

The Oct. 13 report also says Aboriginal 
young adults who live off reserve are twice 


as likely to have suicidal thoughts compared 
to non- Aboriginal people of the same age. 

The report comes almost six months 
after the Liberal government said it was 
making Indigenous suicide prevention one 
of its top priorities. 

But in order to stem what some are 
calling an epidemic, Canadians need to 
learn about the history of Indigenous 
peoples in the country, including the era 
of colonization, said Angela Recollet, the 
executive director of the Shkagamik-Kwe 
Health Centre in Sudbury, Ontario. 

“I believe very strongly that mainstream 
society is now at a turning point where they 
have education to those true facts in history 
and that we all have to create a safe place 
of belonging for our youth,” Recollet said. 

Suicide is not a topic that’s discussed 
openly in Canada, Recollet said, but it’s 
precisely the dialogue that needs to happen 
before the situation facing Indigenous 
people improves. 

“We know that suicidal rates in our 
Indigenous communities are high. But I 
think the more important conversation 
to be had is not about the stats, it’s about 
the realities of suicides and the conditions 
within our communities both on and off 
reserve.” 

-CBC 

Tribe immune from age bias 
lawsuit in U.S. Court 

An American Indian tribe can’t be 
sued in federal court for age discrimination 
because it is immune from the U.S. court’s 
jurisdiction, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Eleventh Circuit ruled in Williams v. 
Poarch Band of Creek Indians. 

The Poarch Band of Creek Indians 
has sovereign immunity from an Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act lawsuit 
filed by a former lab manager in the tribal 
health department who alleged she was 
fired and replaced by a younger worker 
because of her age, the appeals court said 
Oct. 18. 

It affirmed a district court’s dismissal 
of Christine Williams’ federal lawsuit 
against the Alabama tribe. 

The ruling is consistent with the 
conclusions of three other federal circuits 
that also have held American Indian tribes 
are immune from ADEA lawsuits. 

Lawsuits against American Indian 
tribes in U.S. courts are barred by sovereign 
immunity unless a plaintiff shows either 
that the tribe clearly waived its immunity 
or Congress expressly abrogated immunity, 
Judge C. Lynwood Smith Jr. wrote. 

Since no evidence indicates the Poarch 
Band waived its immunity, Williams must 
prove that Congress abrogated the doctrine 
of tribal sovereign immunity when it 
enacted the ADEA, the court said. 

The difference between Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, which expressly says 
American Indian tribes aren’t employers 
under that law, and the ADEA, which 
doesn’t expressly exclude American Indian 
tribes from its definition of employer, 
shows Congress meant to override tribal 
immunity, Williams argued. 

But Congress’ silence in the ADEA 
and its legislative history about tribes as 
employers falls short of the “clarion call” 
needed to overcome the presumption of 
tribal sovereign immunity, Smith wrote in 
an opinion joined by Judges Adalberto Jose 
Jordan and Ed Carnes. 

“Indeed, one could just as easily 
conclude from the omission of any 
reference to Indian tribes in the text of 
the ADEA, related committee reports, or 
the floor statements of legislators during 
consideration of the act that Congress never 
considered the ADEA’s impact upon Indian 
tribes,” the court said. 

The ADEA is a statute of “general 
applicability” and Congress didn’t exclude 
American Indian tribes from its reach, 
Williams said. The court should rule tribes 
therefore are subject to ADEA lawsuits in 
federal court, she argued. 

But Eleventh Circuit precedent 
establishes an American Indian tribe may 
be covered by a federal law but nonetheless 
be immune from suit, the court said. 

“Thus, even though the ADEA is a 
statute of general applicability, and the 
Poarch Band might be generally subject to 
its terms, the doctrine of tribal sovereign 
immunity protects the Poarch Band from 
suits under the statute,” the court said. 

- Bloomberg BNA 

Francis Ford Coppola turns 
to American Indian cuisine for 
new restaurant 

GEYSERVILLE, Calif. — After 
months of evading questions about what, 
exactly, its new restaurant would be, the 
Francis Ford Coppola team has announced 
they will open Werowocomoco, a restaurant 
serving “American native cuisine” at its 
Virginia Dare winery in Geyserville. It 
opens to the public Nov. 5. 

Pronounced exactly as it’s written (wer- 
o-wo-co-mo-co), Werowocomoco takes its 
name from a 17th century American Indian 
settlement on Virginia’s York River, once 



the capital of the Powhatan Confederacy. 
You might wonder: What do the Powhatans 
have to do with Sonoma, to which a number 
of American Indian groups are native? 

It doesn’t — rather, it has something 
to do with the story of Virginia Dare, a 
complicated myth that offers an origin story 
for winemaking in America. 

“The focus of our story is on another 
early Virginia colony,” Coppola explained 
through an email, “also known in the story 
as ‘the lost colony’ because that is the 
setting of the birth of Virginia Dare, and one 
of the earliest American wine producers.” 

“Given the setting of this early colony 
and the birth of Virginia Dare, I felt it 
appropriate to feature American native 
cuisine,” Coppola added. 

The restaurant, with a 66-seat interior 
and additional patio seating, features 
menu items like a bison burger on an 
acorn bun, venison chili and “rotisserie 
prairie chicken.” Fry bread makes several 
appearances: as tacos (where salsa choices 
include a butternut squash number with 
Urfa chile), as sponges for the stews and 
as dessert, when it is filled with berry 
compote. A spokesperson for the restaurant 
said there is no executive chef and that 
Coppola himself created the menu. 

A short wine list is dominated by 
Virginia Dare bottlings, supplemented 
by a few Sonoma County neighbors like 
Seghesio, Pedroncelli and Idlewild. The 
by-the-glass selections, all Virginia Dare, 
range from $5.25 to $7, and bottles go up to 
$120. Liquor is not available. 

-San Francisco Chronicle 

Actress Shailene Woodley 
discusses arrest over Dakota 
Access Pipeline 

“Divergent” star Shailene Woodley 
was arrested earlier this month while 
protesting the Dakota Access Pipeline in 
North Dakota. 

She has pleaded not guilty to the 
incident that happened live on Facebook, 
which she streamed on the site before local 
police intervened in the protest. Woodley 
faces a max penalty of 60 days in jail 
and/or a fine of up to $3,000 if convicted, 
according to court documents obtained by 
ABC News. 

In an op-ed recently written for Time 
magazine, Woodley speaks about the arrest 
for the first time. 

The actress, 24, said she and 200 others 
were protesting the pipeline because they 
believe “if we don’t begin taking genuine 
steps to protect our precious resources — 
our soil, our water, our essential elements — 
we will not have a healthy or thriving planet 
to pass on to future generations.” In all, 27 
people were arrested during the protest. 
Woodley is expected back in court later this 
month. 

Furthermore, Woodley believes Native 
Americans are being ignored and it took 
her, a white actress, getting arrested to 
bring attention to their cause. 

“We are still silencing their 
dedication to protect us from the planetary 
consequences that will catastrophically 
bleed from our ignorance,” she wrote in 
the magazine. “We wear their heritage, 
their sacred totems, as decoration and 
in fashion trends, failing to honor their 
culture ... We grow up romanticizing native 
culture, native art, native history ... without 
knowing native reality.” 

She continued, “We are allowing 
Native American voices to be swallowed 
by the white noise of distraction.” 

Woodley is referring to a federal court 
of appeals denying the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe’s request to block the ongoing 
construction of the pipeline by Texas-based 
Energy Transfer Partners. 

“When we talk about marginalized 
communities in our country, we do not 
(on a mainstream level) include Native 
Americans,” she added. “So much so that it 
took me, a white non-native woman being 
arrested on Oct 10th in North Dakota, on 
Indigenous Peoples’ Day, to bring this 
cause to many people’s attention.” 

Woodley argues the 1 , 1 72-mile pipeline 
that Standing Rock tribal leaders resisted 
will ultimately impact all Americans. 

“I know it is easy to be apathetic or 
detached from the reality that fossil fuel 
contamination could actually affect you 
and the ones you love. . . But hear me loud 
and clear: If you are a human who requires 
water to survive, then this issue directly 
involves you,” she added in her piece. 

She closed with, “Thank you, to all 
the tribes who have gathered. To all the 
nations standing as one. To all the people 
who know that if not we, then who? And if 
not now, then when? ... Will you join us?” 

- Bloomberg BNA 
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FIU Indigenous forum, march highlight darker side of Columbus Day 



Wendolynne Perez, president of the FIU Global Indigenous Group, leads fellow students through campus Oct. 10 calling for the abolition of the Columbus Day holiday. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

MIAMI — Columbus Day has been 
celebrated by Americans throughout history 
while a much larger truth remains hidden 
beneath the surface. 

The documentary “Columbus and the 
Doctrine of Discovery: Unmasking the 
Domination Code” was shown Oct. 10 
in an auditorium at Florida International 
University’s student union as part of the 
Global Indigenous Forum program. The film 
detailed the genocide of Indigenous people 
after Italian explorer Christopher Columbus’ 
arrival to the New World. 

For centuries, America’s children have 
been taught Columbus discovered America 
in 1492. Contrary to popular belief, the land 
was already inhabited by and belonged to 
Native Americans. 

The film, which is based on the book 
“Pagans in the Promised Land: Decoding 
the Doctrine of Christian Discovery,” traces 
the origins of Columbus’s story and how he 
initially set sail from a Spanish port to find 
India in order to trade spices, how he got lost, 
conquered a new land, and murdered Native 
Americans. 

The film’s primary focus is an ancient 
doctrine linked to Vatican Papal orders issued 
by Pope Alexander VI about seven months 
after Columbus’s arrival, which resulted 
in the claiming of non-Christian lands and 
their inhabitants, global domination and 
dehumanization. 

The documentary discloses graphic 
details of how Indigenous babies, children, 
women and men were slaughtered, burned 
alive, enslaved, and tortured as the outcome 
of the 15th century’s orders, which declared 
war on the non-Christian world and 
instructed Christians “to invade, capture, 
vanquish, and subdue all Saracens, pagans, 
and other enemies of Christ, to reduce them 
to perpetual slavery, and to take away all of 
their possessions and property.” 

The historical events debunk the history 
lesson taught for centuries and puts emphasis 
on what led to law systems in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world still used 
against Original Nations and Native people. 

Bobby C. Billie, clan leader and 
spiritual leader of the Council of the Original 
Miccosukee Simanolee Nation Aboriginal 
Peoples, spoke to the audience about 
environmental and Aboriginal rights after the 
film concluded. As an advocate and educator 
of Indigenous peoples, his life is dedicated to 
working on behalf of the environment, sacred 


lands, waters and his ancestors. 

FIU students held an open discussion 
panel with Billie and a Skype session 
with Shawnee/Lenape scholar Steven T. 
Newcomb, author of the book the film is 
based on and one of the film’s producers. 

After the forum, about 10 FIU students 
staged a protest on campus as part of an 
ongoing effort to educate people about how 
Columbus treated Natives and to abolish the 
federal Columbus Day holiday that closes 
public libraries, courts, banks and post 
offices. 

“We need to change the celebration of 


this holiday and recognize that it represents 
a larger tragedy much like the holocaust,” 
said Wendolynne Perez, president of the FIU 
Global Indigenous Group. “People need to 
know the historical truth about this holiday.” 

One student even became emotional and 
cried as she spoke at the forum, revealing 
she is fortunate her ancestry did not suffer 
the fate of Native Americans and that she did 
not realize the level of adversity they faced 
before joining FIU student protestors on 
campus. 

“When I was in elementary school I was 
part of an Italian language program, and we 


were taught songs about Columbus and how 
he discovered America and it was something 
that was heavily celebrated and taught to 
do and it’s just something that I realized 
was pushed onto to me and other children 
but it’s all a lie,” said Sofia Villalonga, a 
member of FIU’s Global Indigenous Club. 
“As I’ve gotten older and see the truth of 
how disgusting it is, we should just tell the 
truth about the history instead of this fairytale 
story about discovery.” 

The first celebration of Columbus Day 
took place 300 years after his first voyage on 
Oct. 12, 1792 when New York’s Columbian 


Order — also known as the Society of St. 
Tammany — held an event to commemorate 
the anniversary of Columbus’s landing. After 
that, various celebrations around the country 
started popping up to honor Columbus’s 
Italian and Catholic heritage and are still 
celebrated today. 

“Even today, the mentality of 
colonization still prospers with humanity 
destroying the environment, land, and water; 
Indigenous cultures are still in danger,” 
Villalonga said. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Bobbie C. Bille and Steven T. Newcomb speak at Florida International University’s Global Indigenous Forum film screening of “Columbus and the Doctrine 
of Discovery: Unmasking the Domination Code” on Oct. 10 at FIU in Miami. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Students walked across Florida International University’s campus holding vibrant signs to capture 
people’s attention after the film screening “Columbus and the Doctrine of Discovery: Unmasking the 
Domination Code” on Oct. 10. 


McGruff joins kids for Red Ribbon 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


Valorie Holata walks with her son, Jarvis Odem, alongside McGruff as he also holds Betty Osceola’s hand and she holds hands 
with Elaynia Williams for the Hollywood Preschool’s Red Ribbon walk held Oct. 24. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Aliyah Ruidiaz and Joelle Beasley finish drinking water after walking in Hollywood Preschool’s Red Ribbon walk. 
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Strong turnout by high schoolers for FGCU tour 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

FORT MYERS — More than 40 
Seminole high school students received a 
taste of college life Oct. 14 as they explored 
and toured Florida Gulf Coast University in 
Fort Myers. 

The students listened to presentations 
about FGCU’s colleges of engineering, 
business, and education before they asked 
questions and spoke to the university’s 
faculty and administration. 

“Our mission is about helping these 
kids transition from where they’re coming 
from into a university setting; they need an 
education,” said J. Webb Horton, assistant 


graduation, according to the college’s 
website. Size and facilities were among 
key attractions for some of the high school 
students. 

“I thought it was interesting how they 
have small classes because typically you 
think of an auditorium,” Eyanna Billie said. 
“There are more privacy in the dorms here 
[FGCU] than FSU. I also think you can have 
more close relationships with professors.” 

Eyanna, 16, started her college search 
early with hopes to find a degree catered to 
illustration or the graphic arts. She used her 
illustrative talent in a separate room while 
her peers watched an FGCU volleyball 
match at Alico Arena, which was part of the 
tour. 




Stephanie Rodriguez 


An FGCU tour guide sits next to Mayra Beraza as an entire classroom filled with Tribal students waits to watch a presentation Oct. 14. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Tribal students Carissa Colon and Eyanna Billie listen to details about Florida Gulf Coast University’s 
U.A. Whitaker College of Engineering during a visit to the Fort Myers campus Oct. 14. 


director of the Office of Community 
Outreach for FGCU. “We want them to have 
an education.” 

Students visited housing facilities on 
campus, explored the university’s bookstore, 
and enjoyed a BBQ dinner as they engaged 
in conversation and were mentored by 
current FGCU students, including some 
Tribal members. 

FGCU freshman Lewis Gopher Jr. said 
was pleased that so many young members of 
the Tribe came out for the tour. 

“It’s great to see them looking for 
something brighter in their futures and the 
future of our Tribe,” Gopher said. 

FGCU senior Bryce Osceola was also 
encouraged by the turnout. 

“It’s a sign that young people are getting 
ready to take that first step into getting their 
education, which is something that we as a 
people need and the non-Native world needs 
to know who we are,” Osceola said. 

FGCU has an enrollment of nearly 
15,000 and ranks among the top Florida 
universities for alumni employed or 
continuing their education one year after 


“We want to reach out to unrepresented 
and student populations with the purpose 
of exposing them to higher education 
opportunities and a pathway to further their 
education,” said Marc Laviolette, FGCU’s 
director of admissions. “That’s why we do 
this and many other activities we do.” 

Ahnie Jumper, 17, is interested in early 
childhood education and she already had 
her mind made up as soon as she toured 
the university and saw how the dorms have 
single rooms. 

“Overall, I thought it was a great 
experience,” Ahnie said. “As for education, 
this is one of the top schools for what I want 
to study.” 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Jillian Rodriguez and Ahnie Juniper laugh while 
they pick out FGCU sweaters and shirts from the 
university’s bookstore. 



PECS students shine in September 


BRIGHTON — The following 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
earned Student of the Month recognition for 
September: 

Elementary: Kylo Cochran, Jon Jones, 
Jenna Huff, Aurelius Lara, Geonnie Koger, 
Luci Banda, Heidi Thomas, Marley Jimmie, 
Timothy Urbina, Oreste Perez, Landon 


French, Deanthony Torres, Bryce Trammell, 
Lason Baker, Serenity Lara, Presylnn Baker, 
Madison Taylor, Sydney Matthews, Hannah 
Wilson, Ashlynn Collins, Caleb Burton, 
Stanley Rodrigues. 

Middle school: Terald Garner, Mariah 
Billie, Shaela French. 




Photo courtesy PECS 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students of the month for September. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month for September. 


Photo courtesy PECS 


Native Nations Institute launches online resource 


Obama signs bill designed to help 
Native American children 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 


TUCSON, Ariz. — The Native Nations 
Institute at the University of Arizona is 
launching a new Constitutions Resource 
Center in an effort to provide increased 
resources to Native nations. The website 
provides access to examples to learn 
from and tools to use in the process of 
constitutional reform. 

As more and more Native nations explore 
their governance challenges and visions for 
the future, they also have the need to amend 
their constitutions accordingly. The CRC 
addresses governance and constitutional 
questions within four main categories: 

• The Defining category considers 
what constitutions are, their role in the 


lives of Native nations and the history of 
indigenous constitutional governance. 

• The Developing category reviews 
topics that commonly are included in the 
constitutions of Native nations and presents 
a number of Native leaders talking about 
constitutional issues. 

• The Changing category reviews 
governance reform processes and the 
methods that other Native nations have used 
to change their constitutions. 

• The Living category highlights how 
Native nations interpret their constitutions 
and cultivate their youth to become future 
leaders. 

The free resource is a new component 
within NNI’s already existing Indigenous 
governance database, another resource 
dedicated to Native nation building, 


governance and leadership. Using text, 
video and audio resources already on this 
database, the CRC will feature case studies 
of Native nations’ constitutional efforts, 
including video-recorded interviews with 
Native nation leaders, key decision makers 
and other governance experts. 

Much like all NNI resources, it will 
highlight what is working, what isn’t and 
why, as Native nations move to control their 
own affairs and create futures of their own 
design. 


FROM P R ESS RELEASE 

WASHINGTON — President Obama 
signed into law a bill Oct. 14 designed 
to improve the lives of Native American 
children. 

Sponsored by U.S. Senators Heidi 
Heitkamp (D-ND) and Lisa Murkowski 
(R-AK), the bill creates a commission on 
Native children to identify the challenges 
facing Native children in the United States 
by conducting a study on issues including 
high rates of poverty, unemployment, child 
abuse, domestic violence, crime, substance 
abuse, and dire economic opportunities. 
The commission is also designed to make 
recommendations on how to ensure Native 


children get the protections and economic 
and educational tools they need to thrive. 

“For every Native child whose chance to 
flourish has been stifled by the overwhelming 
odds stacked against them, today belongs to 
them,” Heitkamp said. “For these children, 
the president’s signature on a bill dedicated 
to fighting the myriad of challenges they face 
means more than tackling barriers including 
unsafe housing conditions, epidemic levels 
of suicide, and a dire lack of educational or 
economic opportunity. It means showing 
every child across Indian Country who has 
ever felt isolated or hopeless that they are not 
alone.” 
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PECS elects new 
student council 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The short election 
season is officially over at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School. After a two-week 
campaign, ballots were cast and counted 
Sept. 16. A new chairman and student 
council were sworn in during a ceremony in 
the school gymnasium Sept. 22. 

Chairman Heath Lawrence leads a 
council comprised of representatives from 
each grade level. It’s a responsibility he 
doesn’t take lightly. 

“I ran so I could set a good example 
for all the students,” said the eighth-grader. 
“I was the seventh grade representative last 
year and people looked up to me.” 

Heath likes to examine issues carefully 
so he can be prepared to do what needs to 
be done. His platform called for a longer 
lunch period for the eighth grade due to the 
crowded conditions in the lunchroom. 

“I will also try to get more recess or 
activity time for everyone,” he said. “It will 
get more blood flowing and help us learn.” 

Heath enjoys math and science. He has 


been taking piano lessons for about a year 
and a half. His hobby is learning. 

“It’s something I like to do every day,” 
he said. 

The newly minted politician hopes to 
someday parlay this victory into a much 
larger role as Tribal Chairman. In the 
meantime, he plans to continue to excel in 
math, attend Moore Haven High School and 
eventually earn a doctorate degree. 

“I feel like an open book,” he said. 
“People know me.” 


2016-17 PECS Student Council 

Chairman - Heath Lawrence 
Kindergarten - Jenna Huff 
Lirst Grade - Braylen Thomas 
Second Grade - Brody Riley 
Third Grade - JB Anderson 
Lourth Grade - Candice Melton 
Lifth Grade - Sydney Matthews 
Sixth Grade - Winnie Gopher 
Seventh Grade - Mariah Billie 
Eighth Grade - Caylie Huff 



ft/ / 


Photo courtesy PECS 

The 2016-17 Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Student Council gathers on its inauguration day Sept. 22. From left, front row: Jenna Huff (Kindergarten), 
Braylen Thomas (First Grade), JB Anderson (Third Grade), Candice Melton (Fourth Grade), Sydney Matthews (Fifth Grade); middle row: Winnie Gopher 
(Sixth Grade), Brody Riley (Second Grade); back row: teacher Jade Osceola, Chairman Heath Lawrence, Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Caylie 
Huff (Eighth Grade) and Mariah Billie (Seventh Grade) 


PECS students vie for clothing contest honors 



Photo courtesy PECS 

From left, Dakota Fish, Pherian Baker, Jarrett Beecham show off the ribbons they won during Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Indian Day clothing 
contest Sept. 22. 




Photo courtesy PECS 

From left, Zander Gopher, Silas Snow, Chance Madrigal. 



Photo courtesy PECS 

From left, Jenna Huff, Zoie Foster-Snow, Kulipa Julian (#57), Elainna Fonseca (#55), Amalia Estrada ( #54), Augustana Banda (#53), Jaelle Weimann (#72). 


From left, Dominic Gaucin, Koty Gopher-Turtle, Timothy Gopher. 


Photo courtesy PECS 



WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954.522.5500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 



Enroll in the 
Marketplace 


For your Yourself 






& For your Family 


lw) For your Communit y 




American Indians and Alaska Natives 
can sign up for health insurance all year. 


BUT WHY WAIT? 

Enroll November 1 through January 31. 

As soon as you get coverage, you can 
start taking control of your health. 


Learn more 


www.healthcare.gov 

or call 1-800-318-2596 

( HealthCare.gov 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE’S INDIAN DAY 2016 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: JD Bowers and Joe Kippenberger show early morning strength as they compete in the canoe race. 


Sunny Ploch 

TAMPA: Maggie Garcia celebrates Indian Day in Tampa Sept. 24 with great-grandchild Kinsley Briggs. 




Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Marlin Miller gives it her all as she winds up to throw the skillet Sept. 22. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: Bobby Frank prepares the log before the start of competition. 



Beverly Bidney 


IMMOKALEE: Trey Hintoon, of Billie Swamp Safari, wrangles this gator into the perfect position to show 
off his pearly whites. 



Sunny Ploch 

TAMPA: Jordyn Henry wears a colorful outfit. 



Kevin Johnson 

BRIGHTON: Daliyah Nunez, 6, turns the corner 
during the palm frawn race Sept. 23 . 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


HOLLYWOOD: Beverly Alanbaugh prepares 
pumpkin bread as Wanda Bowers laughs at 
someone’s joke. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

TRAIL: Goldie Huggins, dressed in traditional 
Tribal clothing, spends time with her pet pony, 
Apple Jack, between Indian Day activities Sept. 
18. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBES INDIAN DAY 2016 




Kevin Johnson 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

FORT PIERCE: Allekeao Billie eats popcorn before 
going into the pool with the rest of the kids. 


BRIGHTON: Boys show plenty of energy as they chase elusive chickens during a youth event inside the ring. 



Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Dorian Juniper, 19, helps his brother Hank Juniper, 4, hold a young alligator as his brother Indigo Juniper, 2, watches from a safe distance. 




Beverly Bidney 

IMMOKALEE: Bebeyanna Quinones, 5, Antonio Hernandez, Winter Hernandez, 4 months, and Allen 
Hernandez enjoy each other’s company. 


Kevin Johnson 

BRIGHTON: Elton Shore lugs logs during a 
competition. 




Sunny Ploch 

TAMPA: Nancy Frank, Peggy Cubis, Susie Doctor, Pete Osceola and Wayne Billie 



Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Billy Walker, Big Cypress Board Rep Joe Frank, Josh Jumper and Cicero Osceola participate in archery and the hatchet throw. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: Angel Billie and Cassandra Jones laugh after racing their canoe through one of Hard 
Rock’s lakes. 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE’S INDIAN DAY 2016 



Sunny Ploch 

TAMPA: Richard Henry with granddaughter Ava 
Henry and Susie Doctor. 




TRAIL: Adriana and Savannah Huggins compete against each other during the log peeling contest. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 



Kevin Johnson 

BRIGHTON: Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney 
competes in the palm frawn contest. 



TRAIL: Young girls Paris Huggins, Mae’Anna Osceola, Xiya Osceola, Mary Sally Osceola, and Rickel 
Osceola participate in the the clothing contest. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

FORT PIERCE: Shamy Tommie plays in a bingo 
match. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Tiyanni Anderson, 9, tosses a skillet high into the air during the skillet toss event for 
youngsters. 




Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Carla Cypress plays bingo while her children Indigo Jumper, 2, and Hank Jumper, 4, 
enjoy some relief from the heat with sweet snow cones. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: Jordan Jumper enjoys his run 
during the celebration. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

TRAIL: Frances Osceola and Virginia Osceola 
show off their sewn masterpieces for the clothing 
contest. 



Kevin Johnson 

BRIGHTON: Janet Smith and Tommie Jackson head toward the finish line during the co-ed canoe race while their competition -Delaney Osceola Imillakiya Osceola - try to get back into their canoes with 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue nearby to provide assistance if needed. 
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Native billiards players right at home with the pros 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The sea of light 
blue billiards tables that filled the floor of the 
Hard Rock Live arena was a welcomed sight 
for Native American players. 

As part of the Tornado Open tournament, 
which featured pros and amateurs, a division 
for Natives proved to be popular. The division 
drew about 40 participants. 

“It’s a very good turnout,” David 
Cypress said. “We’re thankful for the 
Tornado for putting it on. People get together 
and talk about old times. It’s competitive and 
friendly.” 

The camaraderie extended from table 
to table as soft rock-n-roll music played 
throughout the event Sept. 28-Oct. 2 that 
was organized by professional player Vivian 
Villarreal. Some of the top names in the 
sport from throughout the world competed 
for thousands in prize money. 

“You have pool players that are 
professionals that you see on TV all the time. 
It’s nice talking to them and reminiscing 
about old times and all that stuff,” Cypress 
said. 

“I knew it would be a big tournament 
and there would be a lot of pros and I’d be 
able to catch up with guys I haven’t seen for 
a few years,” said Mario Posada, who lives 
on the Immokalee Reservation. 

Posada, who is married to a Seminole, 
said there’s a vast difference between an 
amateur like himself and the pros. 

“Their control of the cue ball; they 
know exactly where the cue ball is going to; 
us amateurs hope and pray we know where 
it’s going to go,” he said. “We have an idea, 
but those guys have it down to a science; 
that’s why they’re pros.” 

Lance Blackdeer, a billiards enthusiast 
from the Ho-Chunk Nation, arrived at the 


tournament with a couple friends. They 
drove from Wisconsin just so they could stop 
and play at pool halls from the Midwest to 
South Florida. 

Blackdeer, who runs a Native billiards 
website, has a desire to organize a Native 
world championship. 

“My goal is to promote Native pool,” he 

said. 

That’s why Blackdeer was especially 
impressed with the Seminole Tribe’s 
involvement in the Tornado Open. 

“I’m really glad this tribe is showing 
other tribes that it’s not about how much 
money you make; it’s what you’re promoting 
and stuff like that,” he said. 

Even though he said there is interest from 


Natives for such a tournament, he admitted 
there’s just not enough interest right now. 

“In order to have a good tournament, you 
really need to have the numbers,” he said, 
“and right now I just don’t have the numbers 
to warrant a quote ‘world championship.’” 

The Native division winners were 
Charles Osceola (men’s 9-ball), Jason 
Onespot (men’s 8-ball), Phalyn Osceola 
(women’s 9-ball) and Trudy Bigplum 
(women’s 8 -ball). 

Some of the big first-place winners in 
the pro ranks included Kelly Fisher, who 
won $13,000 on the women’s side, and 
Shane Van Boening, who took home $15,000 
in the men’s division. 



Kevin Johnson 

Dozens of billiards tables were in use on the floor of Hard Rock Live for the Tornado Open. 



Kevin Johnson 

Justin Aldridge, of Brighton, gets ready to break during an early round match Sept. 30 in the Tornado 
Open at Hard Rock Live in Hollywood. The tournament featured divisions for Native Americans, pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 



Kevin Johnson 

Players are given final instructions before the start of the Native American tournament Sept. 30 at the Tornado Open. 




Kevin Johnson 

Johnny Shawnee, Arapaho, from Oklahoma, lines up a shot Sept. 30 during the Tornado Open. 


Kevin Johnson 


Participants in the Native American portion of the Tornado Open compete Sept. 30 at Hard Rock Live. 
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Seminole trio shines 
for Okeechobee JV 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

FORT PIERCE — A versatile trio 
from the Seminole Tribe recently completed 
their first volleyball season for Okeechobee 
High School. 

Freshmen Jaycee Jumper, Janessa 
Nunez and Brienna Brockman played pivotal 
roles on the Brahmans’ junior varsity squad, 
whose season ended in October. 

“They did super,” said Okeechobee JV 
coach Todd Jones. 

With Jaycee as a setter, Janessa as a 
libero and Brienna as an outside hitter, Semi- 
noles covered a lot of key spots on the court. 

“The three of them could put together a 
really good beach team,” Jones said. 

Jones said Jaycee excelled in the setter’s 
role and as a leader. 

“Jaycee did a great job anywhere I put 
her,” Jones said. “We tried a bunch of dif- 
ferent spots and we realized she’s an awe- 
some setter. She’s so strong. She can get to 
any ball. She’s super fast and she’s got great 
hands. She’s got a really good future in set- 
ting.” 

During the team’s match at Fort Piece 
Central on Oct. 11, Jaycee was among the 
most vocal Brahmans as she tried to spur her 
team to victory. 

“Jaycee did a great job tonight being 
positive on the bench and on the court, en- 


couraging her team,” Jones said. 

Janessa led the squad defensively 
against Central as she frequently prevent- 
ed aces and kept the ball in play with back 
row quickness. She also had a strong serving 
game. 

“Janessa played awesome as our libero 
this season,” Jones said. “She’s quick, she 
gets to balls and she was a very consistent 
server for us.” 

During the season Brienna shifted in the 
front row from middle to outside, a move 
that paid off. 

“Brienna we had in the middle playing 
middle blocker and then we made an adjust- 
ment and put her on the outside as an outside 
hitter and it was definitely an improvement 
for her and for the team,” Jones said. 

In the game against Central, Okeechobee 
fell behind 4-1 in the first set, but reeled off 
four straight points on Jaycee ’s serves to 
take a 5-4 lead. After Central went ahead, a 
pair of aces from Janessa kept the Brahmans 
close. Late in the set, a block from Brienna 
energized her teammates before Central re- 
grouped and pulled away. Central went on to 
post a two-set victory. 

Overall, Jones said his team, which lost 
more games than it won, has room for im- 
provement, which he expects as many of his 
players - still early in their high school ca- 
reers- shift over to their club teams for the 
winter and spring. 




Kevin Johnson 


Okeechobee High School freshman Jaycee Jumper manages to control the ball with her back to the net in a JV match against Fort Pierce Central on Oct. 
11 in Fort Pierce. 




Kevin Johnson Kevin Johnson 

Okeechobee High School’s Brienna Brockman (13) battles at the net against Fort Pierce Central in a Okeechobee High School freshman Janessa Nunez passes the ball during a JV match against Fort Pierce Central on Oct. 11. 

JV match Oct. 11 in Fort Pierce. 


Perfect 
day for 
Brighton 
girls 

TAVARES — The Brighton Seminoles 
U1 1 girls volleyball team made a lengthy trip 
worth their while. 

The Seminoles departed the Brighton 
Reservation at about 6 a.m. Sept. 25 and 
traveled to the Big House Complex in Tav- 
ares for the All American Sports Volleyball 
1-Day round robin tournament. The Sem- 
inoles, coached by Kelley Smiley, won all 
their games to return home undefeated. 


The Brighton Seminoles are: Winnie Gopher (1), 
Ashlynn Collins (2), Jana Johnson (12), 
Nena Youngblood (4), Saniya Rodrigues (5), 
Naleah Billie (10), Kendra Thomas (3) and 
Melina Steve (13). 
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Seminoles provide spark for Moore Haven MS football 




BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 


Kevin Johnson 

David King (6) and the Moore Haven Middle School football team take the field for their game against LaBelle Middle School on Oct. 13 at Moore Haven Middle/High School. Moore Haven won, 33-6. 


MOORE HAVEN — It took all of 
about five seconds for a Seminole to make 
an impact in Moore Haven Middle School’s 
football game against LaBelle Middle School 
on Oct. 13. 

On the opening kickoff, Jaylen 
Baker sprinted straight ahead and made 
a thunderous solo tackle as he drilled the 
LaBelle ball carrier. Having delivered what 
turned out to be perhaps the hardest hit of 
the night, Baker set the early tone in Moore 
Haven’s 33-6 win. 

Seminoles play a significant role for 
Moore Haven’s middle school squad. They 
comprise one-fourth of the entire 24-player 
roster. Jaylen and Hyatt Pearce are eighth- 
graders; Corey Jumper, David King, Deagan 
Osceola and Austin Thomas are sixth- 
graders. 

“This is a well-disciplined team,” said 
Moore Haven coach A1 Gary. “They are 
willing to learn. They ask questions. The team 
is young. We only have five eighth-graders. A 
majority of the team is sixth-graders.” 

Five of the Seminoles attend Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School. Since PECS 
doesn’t have a football team, the kids are 
allowed to play for Moore Haven. 

In addition to special teams, Jaylen, one 
of the taller players on the field, made his 
impact felt elsewhere against LaBelle. As a 
linebacker, he made an interception in the 
fourth quarter and he stopped a two-point 
conversion attempt. Offensively, his first 
carry out of the backfield didn’t come until 
the third quarter, but the wait was worth it. 
Jaylen made a quick dash to his right and 
picked up 12 yards. He finished with 31 
yards on four carries. He also provided the 
key outside block on a 15 -yard touchdown 
run by teammate Artavistus Ware. 

“Jaylen has been doing good,” Gary 
said. “Run, tough plays, critical yards, fourth- 
and-2, fourth-and-3 we give it to him. He’s an 
all-around good player. He’s got good speed, 
good hands. He’s also our punter, although 
we’ve only had to kick one game.” 

Corey saw plenty of playing time on 
offense as a tight end. He and the rest of 
the line helped protect Moore Haven’s agile 
quarterbacks and opened holes for them to 
dart through. 

“Corey is a very good blocker,” Gary 


said. “We can rely on him on the wide side 
of the field. Defense, he’s coming around. 
Overall, he’s going to be a good player.” 

Gary said he’s seen vast growth from the 
other Seminoles, too, throughout the season. 

David, a safety, was involved in a few 
tackles and helped stifle LaBelle ’s offense. 

“He’s been our most improved player,” 
Gary said. 

Hyatt saw action on special teams and a 
few plays on defense. 

“First game out, he was a little timid, 
but as the season has gone forth, he’s been 


coming around,” Gary said. “He’s very 
knowledgeable. He’s very quick to ask 
questions to learn his position. He’s doing 
pretty good.” 

Austin’s season was halted when he 
suffered an injury during practice in a 
collision with Jaylen. 


“He’s a first-year player. He came out 
and he was starting to pick up everything, but 
unfortunately he got hurt in practice,” Gary 
said. 

Gary said he’s also pleased with the 
progress of Deagan, who plays safety. 

“He’s coming around,” Gary said. 


Austin and Deagan did not play against 
LaBelle. 

In addition to the win against LaBelle, 
Moore Haven notched earlier victories 
against Jupiter Christian and Glades Day. 


Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven’s Jaylen Baker tackles a LaBelle player on the opening kickoff of a middle school game 
Oct. 13 at Moore Haven Middle/High School. 


Kevin Johnson 

Moore Haven Middle School coach Al Gary joins four of the Seminoles on his team after they defeated LaBelle Middle School on Oct. 13. They are Hyatt 
Pearce (27), Corey Jumper (80), David King (6) and Jaylen Baker (7). Other Seminoles on the team but not available for the photo are Deagan Osceola and 
Austin Thomas. 



Kevin Johnson 

Kevin Johnson |y| 00re Haven’s Jaylen Baker, left, and Hyatt Pearce line up for a kickoff against LaBelle Middle School. 

Moore Haven’s Corey Jumper (80) provides blocking on offense during the Terriers’ 33-6 win against LaBelle Middle School on Oct. 13 
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Kevin Johnson 


Burgundy Pierce (12) helps lead the Hollywood Christian School volleyball in a Class 2A-District 7 quarterfinal match against Atlantic Christian on Oct. 
19 in Boca Raton. 


Burgundy Pierce takes leadership 
role on young HWC squad 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BOCA RATON — Hollywood Chris- 
tian School’s solid volleyball season - 
which saw a young Challengers squad post 
a 1 0-4 mark - came to an end a little earlier 
than they hoped. 

Hollywood Christian, seeded No. 3, 
was eliminated from the Class 2A-District 7 
quarterfinals with a 3-1 loss to No. 6 Atlan- 
tic Christian on Oct. 19 at Grandview Prepa- 
ratory School in Boca Raton. 

Still, the season featured plenty of 
highlights, including a victory against rival 
Sheridan Hills. 

“[We] had a great season,” said Holly- 
wood Christian coach Trisha Metcalf. “We 
beat our rival team for the first time in six 
years.” 

The Challengers roster featured two 


girls from the Tribe: Burgundy Pierce and 
Italia Sisto. 

Although only in ninth grade, Burgun- 
dy is a veteran of a few years on the varsity 
squad where she emerged as a leader and a 
captain this year. 

“Burgundy took leadership in helping 
the new girls that joined the team and also 
by explaining to them the positions and 
what to do,” Metcalf said. “Burgundy gave 
her team a lot of encouragement even when 
we were down.” 

Burgundy, the team’s main setter, was 
a standout in the victory against Sheridan 
Hills. 

“She made a lot of key plays which lead 
us to the win,” Metcalf said. 

In the season finale, Burgundy played 
the entire match. The game started on a 
good note for Hollywood Christian thanks 


in part to Burgundy’s serving. She delivered 
nine consecutive service points - including 
a couple of aces - to close out the first set, 
25-12. 

But Atlantic Christian soon snagged the 
momentum away and won three straight sets 
to oust Hollywood Christian. 

This season marked the first varsity 
year for Italia, a ninth-grader who previous- 
ly played middle school ball. 

“Italia didn’t play that much but always 
came in and helped her team when needed,” 
Metcalf said. “From the beginning of the 
year her serves and passes have improved.” 

With only two seniors and no juniors, 
the young Challengers will no doubt be ea- 
ger to build on this season’s success in 2017. 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollwood Christian ninth-grader Burgundy Pierce sends the ball over the net against Atlantic 
Christian on Oct. 19. 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Christian’s Italia Sisto passes the ball during a match against Atlantic Christian on Oct. 

19. 


Season ends for Moore Haven volleyball 



Courtesy photo 


Tribal members Sydnee Cypress, left, and Courtney Gore, right, join their 2017 Moore Haven High 
School classmate and teammate Olivia Everett at the start of the volleyball season. 



BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

The 2016 volleyball season ended for 
Moore Haven High School on Oct. 17. 

Seeded sixth, the Terriers fell, 3-0, to 
third-seeded Southwest Florida Christian 
School in a Class 3A-District 6 quarterfinal 
in Fort Myers. The scores were 25-8, 25-14, 
25-13. 

It was the final high school volleyball 
game for senior Sydnee Cypress, who played 


alongside junior Sunni Bearden all season. 

“It was fun playing with Sunni all year,” 
Sydnee said. 

“The best part of the season was beating 
Clewiston both times we played and Glades 
Day,” Sunni said. “They are our biggest 
rivals.” 

The playoff loss in Fort Myers would 
have been the final game for senior Courtney 
Gore, but her last game came at the start 
of the season when she suffered a season- 


ending injury in the first match. 

Courtney, Sydnee and their class of 2017 
teammate Olivia Everette were honored 
during a senior night ceremony at the team’s 
final home game in October. 

Staff reporter Beverly Bidney 
contributed to this story. 



Beverly Bidney 

Moore Haven senior Sydnee Cypress, left, provides defense for the Terriers in their final game of the 
season Oct. 17 at Southwest Florida Christian Academy in Fort Myers. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Brighton duo of Sydnee Cypress, left, and Sunni Bearden exchange low-fives during Moore Haven’s Class 3A-District 6 quarterfinal Oct. 17 at 
Southwest Florida Christian Academy in Fort Myers. 
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Lady Seminoles volleyball wraps up 

another winning season 




BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 


Varsity 

Elle Thomas: 29 aces, 22 kills 
Karey Gopher: 19 aces, 17 kills 
Tafv Harris: 5 aces, 12 kills, 3 blocks 
Mariah Billie: 16 aces, 5 kills 
Shaela French: 19 Aces, 3 kills 
Melina Steve: 23 aces, 5 kills 
Gisselle Micco: 19 aces, 5 kills 
Alyssa Gonzalez: 3 aces, 3 kills 

Junior Varsity 

Alice Osceola: 125 points 
Leilani Burton: 85 points 
Lashae King: 22 points 
Karalyne Urbina:21 points 
Kalynn Hammill: 21 points 
Winnie Gopher: 1 8 points 
Angelie Melton: 1 8 points 
Ryanna Osceola: 1 5 points 


BRIGHTON — The Pemayetv Ema- 
hakv Charter School volleyball team lost its 
eighth-grade parent night home finale, but 
the setback didn’t dampen an otherwise pro- 
ductive season for a young squad. 

Despite being loaded with inexperience, 
the Lady Seminoles shrugged off their 
newness and finished the season with a 7-3 
record. 

“Pretty successful. I only returned three 
players from last year, so I can’t complain,” 
said PECS coach Kim Jackson. 

For the season, Elle Thomas finished as 
the team’s leader in aces (29) and kills (22). 
Karey Gopher was the only other player 
that reached double-double in aces and kills 
with 19 and 17, respectively. Melina Steve 
finished second in aces with 23. Tafv Harris 
was a force at the net with a team-high three 
blocks and a dozen kills. 

“We’ve improved quite a bit. We’ve be- 
come stronger as a team. We moved things 
around and found what worked for us,” Jack- 
son said. 

The Lady Seminoles ended their season 
on a high note with a 25-9, 25-12 victory at 
LaBelle Middle School on Oct. 19. Melina 
led the team with nine aces and four kills. 
Mariah Billie had five aces and two kills. 
Elle added five aces. Shaela French had three 
aces. Gisselle Micco had one ace and one 
kill. Karey had one ace. Alyssa and Tafv both 
added a kill. 

On Oct. 12, PECS honored its two 
eighth-graders - Shaela French and Alyssa 
Gonzalez — in a pregame ceremony. Jackson 
greeted both players and their families with 
flowers. 

Yearling Middle spoiled the night by 
winning a hard-fought match that went the 
full three sets. After dropping the first set, 
the Lady Seminoles rallied in the second set. 
Down 8-5, PECS went ahead thanks to four 
straight service points from Karey and won 
the set, 25-22. Yearling regrouped to win the 
third set, 15-8. 

Before the varsity match, the PECS JV 
squad followed a similar route as it fell to 
Yearling in three sets. 

Considering the varsity team will lose 
only one starter from this year’s roster and 
the JV squad won nearly all its games, next 




Kevin Johnson 


PECS’ Tafv Harris battles a Yearling Middle School player at the net during the Lady Seminoles final home match Oct. 12 in Brighton. 


season is shaping up to a strong one for the 
entire program. 

“We’ve got some pretty good kids com- 
ing up,” Jackson said. “Our fifth-grade group 
is really strong as well, so it should be pretty 
fun to watch the next couple years.” 
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PECS volleyball 
final stats 


Kevin Johnson 

Karey Gopher controls the ball in Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s final home match of the sea- 
son Oct. 12 in Brighton. 


Kevin Johnson 

Gisselle Micco sets up a pass for PECS against Yearling Middle School on Oct. 12. 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg 8i Arm Pain 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 

POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


SPINAL E Xj\m 

S£ CONSULTATION 


954 . 432.5006 


TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT, 
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♦ SOFTBALL 

From page 1 A 


Carsyn Gordon checked with the FIU catcher 
to confirm the count. By the time the umpires 
arrived at the start of the second inning, FlU’s 
Stephanie Texeira had already notched the 
game’s first hit - a double - and FSU slug- 
ger Alex Powers belted the first of her two 
home runs, a two-run shot over a temporary 
outfield fence in left-center field. 

Powers delivered a three-run shot in 
the fifth that gave FSU at 6-0 lead. A grand 
slam from Sabrina Stutsman in the seventh 
stamped an exclamation point on a victorious 
and educational weekend for the Seminoles. 

“It worked out,” Alameda said. “The 
weekend was perfect.” 

After the victory the Seminoles gathered 
in right field and received a brief postgame 
talk from Thomlynn, who then sought as 
many of the players’ autographs as she could 
get on a softball. 

As for the upcoming season that starts in 
February, FSU will try to defend its ACC title 
and take another shot at winning a national 
championship. Last season the Seminoles 
won a couple games at the World Series but 
were narrowly ousted with a pair of one-run 
losses. They are eager to return. 

“A few years ago we got to the World 
Series and we lost out the first two games. 
Finally, we got back and made a run for it,” 
Burroughs said. “I think now we have the ex- 
perience to come back and really push and 
go all the way. We have great leadership on 
this team and the freshmen have bought into 
everything that we’ve been working for.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Hollywood Councilman Chris Osceola delivers the ceremonial first pitch to Florida State catcher Sydney Broderick prior to the start of FSU’s exhibition 
game against Florida International University on Oct. 23 at Osceola Park on the Hollywood Reservation. The game marked the first time Florida State has 
played on a Seminole reservation. 


♦ CANINE 

From page 3A 


with praise. She was tested in this way twice 
while searching the classrooms and passed 
each time. 

PECS’ history with drugs is a small 
one. Five years ago, marijuana was found 
once and four years ago it was found twice. 
It hasn’t been found since, which is the 
result Greseth wants to have every time Cali 
comes to visit. 




Kevin Johnson 

Florida State’s Alex Powers is congratulated by teammate Sydney Broderick after Powers smacked the first of her two home 
runs in the Seminoles fall exhibition victory against Florida International University on Oct. 23 at Osceola Park on the Hollywood 
Reservation. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie joins the Florida State Seminoles softball team for a photo Oct. 23 at Osceola Park 
on the Hollywood Reservation. 




Kevin Johnson 

Florida State outfielder Korina Rosario (8) gets ready to make a catch during 
a fall exhibition game against Florida International University on Oct. 23 at 
Osceola Park on the Hollywood Reservation. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cali the canine goes to work while sniffing 
around at PECS on Oct. 18. 


Festival to 
honor return of 
white pelicans 

CHOKOLOSKEE - A festival to 
welcome white pelicans back to their winter 
residence will be held from Jan. 6-8, 2017 
at the historic Smallwood Store in Chokolo- 
skee Island. With nearly a 9-foot wingspan, 
these creatures make the 3,000-mile jour- 
ney back to the Ten Thousand Islands every 
year to escape the frigid temperatures of the 
Northwest and Canada. 

Boat tours will leave the docks every 
hour. Registration is required. Visitors will 
be able to approach, observe and photo- 
graph these giants from a 6-person motor- 
boat or kayak. A naturalist will be with each 
excursion to answer questions and discuss 
the species. 

Other activities during the festival in- 
clude arts and craft booths, authentic Semi- 
nole foods, guest speakers, guided walking 
tours of the Island for birding enthusiasts, 
and entertainment by local folk musicians 
such as Raiford Starke, the Florida Boys, 
Steel Drummin’ J. Robert, Rita Youngman, 
Capt. Dan Mobley, J.D. Lewis band and 
others. 

For information and to reserve tickets, 
go to smallwoodstore.com or call 239-695- 
2989. 


FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VI N# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

B78821 

2006 

FORD PICKUP TRUCK 

F-150 (4WD) 

188,286 

Poor 

$1,884.00 

31977 

2005 

FLEETWOOD MOBILE BLDG 

DOUBLE WIDE 26X72 

N/A 

Fair 

$18,628.00 

102196 

2007 

SUZUKI ATV 

LTA700 XK7-GREEN 

N/A 

Poor 

$1,275.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets 
Dept. 954-966-6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 








Visitors flock to 
Indian art celebration 
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Judge’s 
ruling 
deemed 
a win for 
Ttibe 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


A federal judge ruled Nov. 9 the 
Seminole Tribe may continue to deal 
blackjack and baccarat, known as banked 
card games, at all seven of its Florida casinos 
for another 14 years. 

The news means the Tribe is legally 
authorized to continue the games through 
2030, the end date of the Compact with the 
state, and add them to the Brighton and Big 
Cypress casinos. 

“The Seminole Tribe is very pleased 
with Judge [Robert] Hinkle’s ruling and is 
carefully reviewing it. The Tribe believes 
the ruling provides for its future stability and 
ensures 3,600 Seminole Gaming employees 
will keep their jobs,” the Tribe’s spokesman 
Gary Bitner wrote in a statement. 

U.S. District Judge Robert Hinkle 
sided with the Tribe in a lawsuit against the 
state. The suit claimed the state breached 
the Compact by allowing electronic banked 
card games at pari-mutuels in Florida. In 
the 36-page decision, Hinkle ruled the Tribe 
may keep the games because an exception 
was activated when the state authorized 
designated player games at dog and horse 
tracks. 

“The order declares that the exception 
has been triggered - that the Tribe may 
conduct banked card games for the 
Compact’s 20-year term,” Hinkle wrote. 

As stated in the 2010 Compact, the Tribe 
is authorized to operate banked card games 
for five years “unless [1] the authorization 
to conduct such games is renewed by the 
parties or [2] the state permits any other 
person, organization or entity ... to conduct 
such games.” 


+ See GAMING on page 2A 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal citizen Elgin Juniper, center, of the Otter Clan, explains to an audience Nov. 6 at an opening reception for the Artists Seminoli exhibit at the Fort Lauderdale History Center, New River Inn Museum of 
History, how his emotions and thoughts are expressed in his artwork. 


Artists Seminoli exhibit plays role in 


Native 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Special to The Tribune 

FORT LAUDERDALE —Artist Elgin 
Jumper said history comes alive when he 
puts his paintbrush to canvas. Whether his 
strokes recreate a bucolic landscape or the 
pain of war, his use of bold and vivid colors 
speak loud and sure. 

During a live presentation Nov. 6 at 
the Fort Lauderdale History Center just 
yards from the New River, Jumper allowed 
an audience of nearly 50 guests inside 
his head as he painted from his mind’s 
eye an emotional interpretation of brutal 
confrontations with U.S. soldiers that 
occurred just north of Tampa during the 
Second and Third Seminole Wars. 


American 


“Now, time has allowed us to honor 
both sides. In Florida, we have become 
friends and can now preserve the sites. But 
we still have to remember the past. For me, 
history comes alive when I paint,” Jumper, 
of the Otter Clan, said. 

Flanking Jumper, Gordon Oliver 
Wareham, of the Panther Clan, played 
haunting melodies on a traditional Native 
American flute; Erika Tommie, of the 
Santee Sioux Tribe of Nebraska and now 
a Hollywood Reservation resident, used 
pastels on paper to depict war’s inhumanity; 
and Stephanie Sneed, executive director 
of Legacy Art Studio in Fort Lauderdale, 
punctuated the scene with stirring notes on 
slide guitar. 


Heritage 

The mixed media theatrical performance 
was held to herald a two-room art exhibit 
called Artists Seminoli and to celebrate 
Native American Heritage Month. The 
center is housed in the historic New River Inn 
about a mile west of the landmark Stranahan 
House where Seminoles traded with white 
settlers in the late 1800s and early 1900s. 

“This is the first time for the center to 
exhibit Native American art in both rooms 
at the same time,” said Patricia Coyle-Zeiler, 
the Historical Society’s executive director. 

Wareham, who is also a Tribal storyteller, 
said he and Jumper first performed together 
in 2007 at a Seminole cultural presentation 
at Florida State University. Then, Jumper 
recited a few of his many native-centric 
poems and Wareham shared traditional 


Month 

stories. Later, Jumper suggested that he paint 
while Wareham plays the flute. 

Jumper said he puts himself into a story, 
tries to conjure a memory and then paints 
what he feels. Wareham takes his cues from 
Jumper. 

“I watch Elgin’s paint strokes and follow 
his rhythm. Every stroke he makes, I feel 
that energy and convey it to the audience,” 
Wareham said. “The first time we did it, 
the room lit up. It was like lightening in a 
bottle.” 

Andrew Foster, a member of the 
Loxahatchee Battlefield Preservationists, 
traveled from Jupiter to attend the event, 
watch Jumper paint, and commemorate 

+ See ARTISTS on page 6A 


Seminole Petroleum fuels growth for Tribe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NAPLES — Seminole Petroleum 
rolled out its new name and freshly painted 
tanker trucks Oct. 28 at the company’s 
bulk fuel processing plant in Naples. Tribal 
officials introduced the Seminole Petroleum 
management team as they celebrated the 
transition to the new brand with a luncheon 
at the Naples plant. 

The petroleum distributor provides 
fuel and lubricant products to retailers and 
other companies in Florida with a fleet of 
fuel tankers and smaller trucks, all of which 
prominently display the Seminole Petroleum 
name and the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
logo. 

In 2013, the Board purchased Evans Oil 
Company, an established Naples company 
since 1959, and has been operating it ever 
since. The Naples bulk plant is equipped 
with fuel pumps for fleets and a dozen above- 
ground fuel storage tanks. The fuel supplies 
arrive in Tampa, Fort Lauderdale and 
Jacksonville ports. Once it arrives, Seminole 
Petroleum trucks load and deliver either 
to the bulk facility in Naples or directly to 
customers. 

“STOFI was in the process of purchasing 
it for the convenience stores when I came 
onto the Board,” said Hollywood Board 
Rep. Steve Osceola. “It was an opportunity 
to control the operation and the entire line. 
We’ve grown the business since then and are 
working to keep building it to make sure it 
will be ours for a long time.” 

Customers include the Trading Post 
convenience stores on the Hollywood and 
Brighton reservations as well as five Florida 
Chevron gas stations, marinas, golf courses, 
construction and agricultural companies, 
hospitals and other large consumers of fuel 


and petroleum products. Most customers are 
located from the Orlando area and south, but 
there are plans to expand the market and look 
for other opportunities in and eventually out 
of Florida. 

“It’s been a long time in the works,” said 
Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda. “The Board 
put a lot of effort into making this a go and 
here we are kicking off Seminole Petroleum 
in Naples.” 

Seminole Petroleum owns a fleet of 
eight 9,200-gallon fuel transport tankers and 
five 4,500-gallon tank wagons. The company 
distributes regular and premium gasoline, 
aviation gasoline, low-sulphur clear diesel 
fuel and dyed diesel for construction 
equipment, generators and off-road vehicles. 

The company also sells 90-octane, non- 
ethanol fuel for boats and lawn maintenance 
equipment as well as a variety of lubricants 
and greases. 

The luncheon included a few words 
from key people involved in the management 
and rebranding of the company. 

“The most important thing is we’ve 
completed the new branding and we’re ready 
to grow,” said Carol Begelman, general 
manager. 

Immokalee Liaison Gale Boone also 
spoke and thanked everyone for their 
contribution to Seminole Petroleum. 

Operations director Jim Talik thanked 
the Board and the employees for their work, 
many of whom have been with the company 
for years. 

“I’m reminded of an old Polish proverb,” 
Talik said. “When the going gets tough, you 
get a tough team; and we did.” 

“Today is a great day, not only for the 
Tribe and the Board, but for the employees,” 
Trail Liaison Norman Huggins said. “This 
has taken a lot of hard work and we thank 
them.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda, Immokalee Board Liaison Gale Boone, Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, Seminole Petroleum general manager Carol 
Begelman and Trail Liaison Norman Huggins pose for a photo by the holding tanks and a tanker truck at the Naples headquarters Oct. 28. 
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Editorial 


Why we take a stand 
at Standing Rock 


• Dennis Banks 


T he history of building pipelines to 
carry water, petroleum products, 
natural gas, coal slurries and 
toxic crude oil has been a practice in the 
United States since the 1880s. Many of 
these pipelines were built without the 
safety concerns that are now present under 
EPA guidelines and engineering safeguards 
concerning the thickness and welding of 
the pipelines. Rarely did Americans protest 
against the practice of using pipeline to ship 
the many types of dangerous products. 

Yet the very real danger of a pipeline 
break or other 
environmental 
disaster in the 

extraction industry 
has occurred 

countless times 
before. No amount 
of money or 

apologies can heal 
the damage. That 

is why the Standing 
Rock Sioux Nation 
has called out to 
other nations to 
protest the Dakota 
Access Pipeline. 

I first saw 
evidence of toxic 
chemicals being 
poured into the 

Cayuga River in Cleveland in May 1969, 
when the river exploded into a huge fire. 

My first thought was of astonishment. 
How could America create a situation that 
would cause water to catch on fire? What did 
this show to the world — a large, billowing 
cloud of black smoke rising up from a river 
on fire? Who speaks for the rivers? 

I realized that it is we Native Americans 
who were entrusted by the Great Spirit to 
speak for the protection of our relatives: 
the water, soil and the air. Further, we also 
speak for the protection of the many species 
of life, the protection of the sacred sites of 
our ancestors, sites where our people are 
buried, sites where we gather herbs, roots 
and other leaves we use to heal our people. 
These are our duties and responsibilities that 
the Creator gave to us in the beginning. We 
accepted these instructions for eternity. 

Now comes the Standing Rock Sioux 
Nation in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
who saw the impending doom that lay in the 
path of the Dakota Access Pipeline. The nation 
moved quickly to defend the sacredness of 


the lands that would be destroyed by the 
huge earth-moving machines. 

The nation called out to other nations 
to send their medicine bundles, their sacred 
pipes, their sacred drums and to come and 
pray with the Standing Rock Nation. Today, 
460 of the 567 Native American nations in 
the U.S. have come to Standing Rock, in 
addition to Canadian First Nations sending 
delegations. 

On April 1, the Standing Rock Sioux 
Nation, with a permit in hand issued by 
the U.S. Army Corp of Engineers, opened 
its large main spiritual camp across the 
Cannonball River in North Dakota. 

Each day begins with a ceremony 
welcoming the sun, giving thanks for another 
day. Then follows 
prayers to protect 
the soil, the water 
and the air. Every 
day there are pipe 
ceremonies, sweat 
lodge ceremonies, 
talking circles 
and the making of 
tobacco ties. We 
have built a small 
school to teach our 
young people the 
meaning of life. 

Each day we 
walk to the site 
carrying our prayer 
ties to place them 
on the land near 
the digging and 
bulldozing sites. It is there that we meet 
the many police, sheriffs and their deputies, 
and the dogs that are trained to attack us. It 
is there we meet the young men in uniform, 
military forces of the same government that 
massacred our people at Sand Creek in 1864 
and Wounded Knee in 1890, that also sent 
our sons and daughters to carry the same flag 
we fly today alongside our tribal nation flags, 
in World War I, World War II, and the wars in 
Korea, Vietnam, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan. 

We only want to carry out our spiritual 
duties and go home. We must, however, stay 
until Standing Rock releases us and tells 
us the sacred sites are protected now and 
the water is safe. We shall never abandon 
Standing Rock. Never. Standing Rock is who 
we are. 

Dennis Banks is the longtime leader 
of the American Indian Movement. He ran 
on the Peace and Freedom Party’s ticket 
as a candidate for U.S. vice president. This 
opinion piece appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle in early November. 



If N.D. governor won’t 
act, Obama should 
step in to resolve 


pipeline 

• Editorial Board, 

Star Tribune (Minnesota) 

T he regrettable escalation in force 
by both pipeline protesters and 
law enforcement Sunday evening 
underscored the urgent need for political 
leadership to forge a peaceful end to the 
standoff near North Dakota’s Standing Rock 
Sioux Reservation. 

If North Dakota Gov. Jack Dalrymple 
is unwilling to lead, as this Editorial Board 
has previously called on him to do, then 
it’s time for President Obama to appoint an 
influential staffer or even Cabinet member 
to find compromise. Another violent clash 
between protesters and law enforcement 
Sunday, sparked by protesters trying to get 
closer to the pipeline construction, suggests 
that moment has arrived. 

According to a Bismarck Tribune report, 
officers had rocks and burning logs thrown 
at them when they tried to stop protesters 
from removing burned-out vehicles blocking 
a road near the main protest encampment. 
Protesters told the paper that the vehicles 


standoff 


were blocking the road for incoming 
emergency vehicles as well as outgoing 
protesters heading to a demonstration site 
closer to the pipeline. Law enforcement 
turned fire hoses, tear gas and beanbag 
rounds on protesters after orders to halt went 
unheeded. Seventeen people were taken to 
a hospital for injuries. An officer was also 
injured when struck by a rock. 

Photos taken at the scene by Star Tribune 
photographer Rich Tsong-Taatarii provide 
jarring views of protesters facing down 
armored police vehicles. Sadly, this is but 
a precursor of violence to come if political 
leadership does not seek solutions. The new, 
oil-friendly Trump administration isn’t likely 
to continue the Obama policy of delaying 
approval of the pipeline’s Missouri River 
crossing. The Standing Rock tribe contends 
the pipeline threatens its water supply and 
that it goes through sacred ground. 

The Obama delay raised hopes that the 
nearly complete pipeline can be blocked or 
moved. The president now needs to appoint 
a trusted adviser to bring all sides together to 
work toward a nonviolent resolution. This is 
a late addition to his agenda, but a must-do. 


Documentary sheds light on 
Black Seminole war hero 





BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A rarely told story 
of a Black Seminole hero is being made 
into an educational documentary called 
“Suwannee Warrior.” Filming began Nov. 6 
on the Big Cypress Reservation. 

“It’s one of those stories that is rarely 
spoken about nowadays, in the Tribe and 
outside as well,” said Naples Liaison Brian 
Zepeda, who played a role in the film as a 
member of the war council. “Suwannee 
Warrior was an interpreter for the Seminoles, 
but the story starts before his time with the 
Seminoles.” 

Suwannee Warrior’s given name was 
Abraham. He was an escaped slave from 
Georgia who became a leader of the Florida 
Black Seminoles and fought with the 
Seminoles against General Andrew Jackson 
in the first Seminole War and Generals 
Edmund Pendleton Gaines and Zachary 
Taylor in the second. He eventually led the 
Black Seminoles to Texas and then Mexico 
where slavery was abolished. 

“You have a Spartacus figure in 
American history,” said Broward College 
history professor Michael McGuigan, Ph.D., 
who wrote and produced the documentary. 
“He led epic battles with escaped slave 
armies against powerful U.S. Generals 
Jackson and Taylor. With the help of Native 
Americans, they were able to secure the only 
emancipation treaty prior to the civil war.” 

McGuigan, who has taught history for 
15 years, realized there is a gap in history 
that has been overlooked. To raise awareness 
of Seminole history in Florida, he wrote 
the screenplay for “Suwannee Warrior” 
and presented it to director Chris Kilayko, 
a film professor at the Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale. 

“I get presented ideas all day long, 
but it’s all smoke and mirrors in the early 
stages,” Kilayko said. “Mike had an amazing 
story and it’s as historically accurate as he 
could make it. He’s extremely passionate 
about history and telling the story of human 
existence; I couldn’t walk away from it.” 

Scenes shot by the crew included life 
in a chickee village that was filmed behind 
the Ah-Tah-Ti-Ki Museum, a reenactment 
of Seminoles in a canoe, an ambush against 
U.S. soldiers, and Seminoles maneuvering 
through the woods. Locations included the 
museum and Ron Bergeron’s property next 
to the reservation, which is as untouched 
today as it was in the mid- 1 9th century. 

Interviews with Zepeda, Daniel Tommie, 
Samuel Tommie, Billy Walker and Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office and Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum director Paul Backhouse 
will be included in the film. Filmed the day 
after the American Indian Arts Celebration, 
the production used the same reenactors who 
performed there. 

“I felt strongly that the story of the 
Seminoles should be told by the Seminoles,” 
McGuigan said. “They should be the ones 
educating the youth and controlling the 


Claire Powell 

Moses Jumper Jr., far right, joins actor Ralph Smith, center, and other cast members during the filming 
of the documentary ‘Suwannee Warrior’ on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Claire Powell 

A film crew captures the work of Billy Walker during the filming of the documentary ‘Suwannee 
Warrior’ in Big Cypress. 


story. It makes it more authentic.” of the three-hour documentary; one a 

When finished, there will be two edits feature-length for big screens and the other 

for broadcast episodes. It is 
being filmed in state-of-the-art 
4K Ultra HD technology with 
cinema grade equipment. The 
high resolution elevates the level 
of beauty the film can capture, 
Kilayko said. 

Next, Kilayko and the crew 
will shoot a few more scenes, 
create the trailer, build a website 
and start raising money to 
complete the documentary. They 
plan to shoot in Florida, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Washington D.C. and 
the Bahamas. The fundraising 
plan for the $550,000 budget is 
extensive and includes reaching 
out to numerous organizations, 
philanthropists, crowdfunding, 
sponsorship packages and social 
media outreach. 

“We have so many stories 
about the wars and our history,” 
Zepeda said. “I don’t think any 
of them are told enough. They 
used to be part of our daily lives 
and were bedtime stories. Now 
people are more interested in 
social media.” 

McGuigan and Kilayko 
believe Seminole history - 
including the story of the Black 
Seminoles — should be well 
known and part of the national 
consciousness. 

“The story is so profound 
and yet nobody knows it,” 
McGuigan said. “The tragedy of 
Osceola and Abiaki and others 
have been overlooked. At one 
point Osceola was the most 
famous Native American and 
all that has been forgotten. I’m 
using film to educate and allow 
the story to be told.” 


Claire Powell 


A crew shoots a scene in the filming of the ‘Suwannee Warrior’ documentary on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
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Seminole/Stiles captures 
two Eagle awards 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The 

Seminole/Stiles construction team won 
two Eagle awards in this year’s Associated 
Builders and Contractors Excellence in 
Construction Awards. 

The awards were announced at the 27th 
annual black tie dinner celebration held at 
the Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention 
Center on Oct. 28 to honor the nation’s most 
innovative and high quality construction 
projects, safety programs and diversity 
programs. 

The high merit achievements were for 
Hollywood Hard Rock’s renovations and 
for Brighton’s Public Safety Complex — 
projects worth $35.8 million and $22.8 
million, respectively. 

The two Eagle awards were selected 
and presented with just over 100 member 
companies from across the country in 
attendance. 


In 2013, the Tribe teamed up with 
Stiles, as part of a joint venture to provide 
all-around construction and development 
services throughout South Florida and the 
southeastern part of the United States. 

The first project to emerge from 
the partnership was the renovation of 
Hollywood’s Classic Casino, which 
included a six-month-long renovation of the 
building’s interior and exterior structure. 

The Eagle awards granted to the 
Seminole/Stiles team come after a $100 
million expenditure decision in 2014 for 
upgrades and renovations to seven of the 
Tribe’s properties. 

The award won for Hard Rock was in the 
Interior renovation category and the award 
won for Brighton was for the community/ 
public service new construction category. 

The Seminole/Stiles joint venture 
continues to thrive with other projects under 
its belt as the Eagle awards granted to them 
are a small piece part of a much larger 
picture. 

“The Tribe is incredibly happy with the 


partnership with Stiles,” Hollywood Board 
Rep. Steve Osceola said. “We’re happy with 
the Eagle awards. We have a great portfolio 
to start more work.” 

The Hollywood Hard Rock’s 
renovations composed of several phases of 
renovations and improvements including the 
Plum Lounge, 12th floor executive suites, 
Kuro restaurant, the Lobby Bar, the Council 
Oak steakhouse sestaurant, the renovation of 
the pool, the main entrance to the casino, and 
other retail demos and improvements. 

The Brighton Public Safety Complex is 
unique as it is comprised of three buildings 
and when viewed from above resembles an 
eagle. The complex is about 11 1,000- square 
feet and houses administration, emergency 
response, fire, police, and rescue. 

“They [Stiles] have been a good partner 
to work with completing projects for the 
Tribe, and we look forward to working with 
them for many more projects we plan to do 
outside of the reservation in the future,” Rep. 
Osceola said. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola, center, stands with Terry Hardmon, project executive, and other members of the Seminole/Stiles team after they 
won awards at the Associated Builders and Contractors Excellence in Construction Awards gala Oct. 28 at the Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention Center. 




Immokalee Boys & Girls Club 
deliver care packages 


Ccortesy photos 

A few Immokalee Boys and Girls Club youth delivered Thanksgiving care packages Nov. 23 to residents 
in the town of Immokalee. The care packages included a 10-pound turkey and all the fixings for a 
Thanksgiving feast such as stuffing, cranberry sauce, potatoes, green beans and cookies. 


SMP drone provides Tampa 
construction updates 


♦ JUDGE 

From page 1A 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

TAMPA — As Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa 
continues with its expansion project, 
it has opted to use aerial filmmaking 
to provide construction updates for 
guests. 

Utilizing DJI Inspire 1 drone 
video shot by Seminole Media 
Productions, guests are now able to 
view the construction progress on 


the Orient Road garage, which will 
provide 750 new parking spaces. The 
video can be viewed on YouTube. 

The new parking garage, which 
is scheduled to open in 2017, is part 
of an expansion project that will 
also include a 30,000-square-foot 
premium gaming area featuring 
upscale games; a new 50-table state 
of the art poker room; increased 
amenities including an upscale 


restaurant; and a new, expanded 
porte-cochere. 

The table games area will open 
in December - smoke-free gaming 
on Dec. 2 and high limit/premium on 
December 22. The new poker room 
is scheduled to open Jan. 12, while 
the ballroom/event space is slated to 
open Jan. 8. 


In 201 1 the Legislature delegat- 
ed the task of regulating cardrooms 
to the Department of Business and 
Professional Regulation, which al- 
lowed the cardrooms to conduct 
designated player banked games. 
The ruling states that these games 
are in fact banked card games and 
violate the Compact. 

The Compact ensured the Tribe 
would have exclusivity for banked 
card games for five years. For that 


assurance, the Tribe paid more than 
$1 billion to the state. The ruling 
doesn’t address payments, which 
the Tribe has continued to pay since 
the five-year term expired in July 
2015. The state has put the pay- 
ments in escrow, said attorney Bar- 
ry Richard. 

“The Tribe wants guaranteed 
exclusivity,” said Richard, who 
argued the Tribe’s case during the 
non-juried trial. “If the Legislature 
allows more gaming, which is an 
infringement of the Compact, then 
the Tribe can reduce or terminate 
payments and continue to conduct 
gaming.” 

Richard said no decision had 


been made about the payments. He 
noted the Tribe has had a good part- 
nership with the state, which has 
kept gaming from spreading to oth- 
er areas in the state. 

Although the state filed ac- 
tions to stop the way pari-mutuels 
were conducting player designated 
games, it never repealed the rule 
about those games. 

“It has no significance,” Rich- 
ard said. “Based on Florida statutes, 
they are banked games, period.” 

There is no word as to whether 
the state will pursue another com- 
pact with the Tribe. 



Martin Ebenhack 

The view from a Seminole Media Productions drone shows the construction project underway at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa. 
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Brighton Veterans Day honors Native American military service 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Honoring military 
service was the focal point of the 29th annual 
Veterans Day celebration Nov. 3 as the 
sacrifices made by Native Americans in the 
U.S. Armed Forces were recognized during 
a ceremony at the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Building in Brighton. 

“This is an important day and we honor 
those folks who made America what it is 
today,” said Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr., U.S. Marine Corps. “We 
thank those young men and women who are 
probably sitting on some hill or on top of a 
building or in a vehicle halfway around the 
world right now so they can look for those 
bad folks and take them out before they have 
a chance to come here.” 

The event posthumously honored 
Sammie Gopher, U.S. Army 1966-68, and 
Gary Billie, U.S. Army 1972-73. Plaques 
were presented to their families. 

“Vietnam veterans didn’t get a welcome 
home; we didn’t get a parade,” said Stephen 
Bowers, U.S. Army. “So we give out shirts 
and pins commemorating when we left 
Vietnam in 1975.” 

Guest speaker Jay Pfeiffer, U.S. Marine 
Corps 1965-69, met Bowers, Howard 
Tommie, Fred Smith and James Billie 
in 1972 when he was on the staff of the 
manpower planning council in Tallahassee 
and worked on Native American workforce 
issues. He went on to a 40-year career in the 
Florida Department of Education and now 
serves on the Florida Governor’s Council for 
Indian Affairs. He is also a member of the 


Vietnam Veterans of America and serves on 
the Board of the American Indian Veterans 
Memorial, Inc. 

“It [military service] was a challenging 
period of our lives,” Pfeiffer said. “We were 
young and going away from home for the 
first time. For many of us, the responsibilities 
we had were way beyond anything we had 
before. That can be traumatic when combat 
is involved.” 

He went on to praise the existence of 
the Brighton veterans building as a place 
for veterans to gather and talk about their 
experiences together. He noted most veterans 
don’t have that opportunity. 

“Most people don’t understand that not 
every veteran did the same thing,” Pfeiffer 
said. “There are as many jobs to do in 
military service as there are in civilian life. 
We all have a common general experience, 
but the specifics are as diverse as anywhere.” 

Prior to Pfeiffer’s speech, Native Voices, 
from All Family Ministries in Brighton, 
performed a few hymns in Creek and the 
audience was welcomed by Miss Florida 
Seminole Kirsten Doney and Jr. Miss Florida 
Seminole Thomlynn Billie. 

Marc McCabe, regional director of the 
Vietnam Veterans of America, read the roll 
of fallen Tribal soldiers and then introduced 
Tribal veterans, who stood at the front 
of the room and greeted every person in 
attendance. 

“We need to educate non-Indians about 
our involvement in conflict from day one 
when Columbus got here,” said President 
Mitchell Cypress, U.S. Army veteran. “We 
protected our land then and we still protect 
our land.” 
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Charlene Hunsinger accepts a plaque commemorating her father Gary Billie’s military service from 
Stephen Bowers during the Brighton Veterans Day event Nov. 3. 
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Tribal military veterans, including Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., greet well-wishers at the 29th annual Brighton Veterans Day celebration 
Nov. 3. 
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Stephen Bowers, at far right, presents a plaque commemorating Sammy Gopher’s military service to his sister Beulah Gopher Nov. 3 during the Brighton 
Veterans Day event. Also pictured are, from left, Alyxter Loudermilk, Daniel Gopher and Madeline Tongkeamha. 


Veterans contributions to country highlight BC ceremony 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor/Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Veterans 
Day celebration in Big Cypress honored 
Natives and non-Native veterans Nov. 11. 
The program featured guest speakers, singer 
Spencer Battiest and a sermon by Pastor 
L.W. Howard. 

The ceremony started with a march and 
flag presentation from the Seminole Public 
Safety Color Guard to honor all those who 
have served the United States of America; it 
ended with a moment of silence to remember 
fallen heroes, especially Lance Cpl. Marine 
Herman L. Osceola, who died in the line of 
duty. 

The gymnasium, which is named in 
memory of Lance Cpl. Osceola, was packed 
with people who recited the pledge of 
allegiance. Spencer Battiest sang ‘God Bless 
the USA’ to kick off the day’s observance. 

Master of Ceremonies Junior Battiest 
introduced President Mitchell Cypress and 
Big Cypress Rep. Joe Frank for opening 
remarks. Battiest described the moment he 
met his longtime friend Herman Osceola. 

“I just knew we were going to be 
friends,” Junior Battiest said. “He was kind 
of intimidating at first, but then he welcomed 
me with open arms into the Tribe. He became 
my first friend in Big Cypress.” 

Junior’s journey as a Choctaw working 


with the Tribe was one he said he holds dear 
to his heart. He said he is privileged to have 
the honor of recognizing veterans. 

“I’ve been singing and emceeing for 
the Tribe for 30 years,” Junior said. “I’m 
extremely grateful for the opportunity to 
lead the ceremony.” 

Specially-made embroidered baseball 
hats were given to the oldest veterans in the 
crowd, David Whidden and Ken Fuller, non- 
Natives who served for the Marine Corps 
and Navy. 

Eight handmade patchwork vests sewn 
by Seminole women were given out through 
a raffle drawing to honor male vets. An 
intricately-designed patchwork blanket was 
given to Navy veteran Salli Josh, the only 
woman in attendance who served the armed 
forces. 

All Seminole veterans and non-Native 
veterans lined up side-by-side to receive 
handshakes from family, friends, and Tribal 
members as a token of appreciation and 
respect from all those who haven’t served. 
President Cypress said the large Veterans 
Day celebration is the Tribe’s way of 
educating non-Natives about the Seminoles 
serving the military. 

“We protected our country before 
Columbus, and we continue to do so 
today,” President Cypress said. “By having 
a Veterans Day, we are encouraging the 
younger generation to serve the country and 
defend our freedom.” 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Pastor L.W. Howard delivers an oration next to President Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, and Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola 
during a Veteran’s Day ceremony Nov. 11 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress. 
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Stephanie Rodriguez 

Hollywood Board Rep. Steve Osceola and Master of Ceremonies Junior Battiest and present U.S. Navy veteran Salli Josh with a blanket especially 
designed and created by Seminole women for the Veterans Day celebration. 
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Special guest Spencer Battiest sings ‘God Bless the USA’ on Nov. 11 at the Veterans Day celebration 
in Big Cypress. 
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Cool weather grass grows in Brighton field trial 



Beverly Bidney 

University of Florida extension agent Aaron Stam walks behind the tractor driven by Highlands County 
extension agent Janies McWhorter as triticale grass is planted in the Brighton feedlot Nov. 1. Triticale 
and other grasses are being tested for cool weather durability. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — With an eye toward 
increasing productivity in Tribal cow 
pastures, Aaron Stam, University of Florida 
extension agent, began a field trial of cool 
weather grasses on a 20-acre pasture in the 
Brighton feedlot Nov. 1 . 

Bahiagrass, currently used in pastures, 
is a fine choice most of the year but it goes 
dormant in winter. During wetter months, 
bahiagrass grows abundantly and provides 
each cow with about two and a half acres 
grazing land per pasture. 

The 90-day trial will help determine if 
other varieties of high protein and nutrient- 
rich pasture grass will grow well during the 
cooler, dryer winter months and grow back 
after cattle graze on it. 

“We want to see if we can have more 
cattle on the same amount of land,” said 
Stam, who is also affiliated with the Federally 
Recognized Tribal Extension Program. “If 
we can grow more grass, we can have more 
cattle and make more money.” 

The feedlot site was planted with one- 
acre plots of triticale, ryegrass, oats and 
wheatgrass. The grasses are annuals and 
more labor-intensive since they must be 
planted each year. The trial will track the 
cost of the seed and compare it to the amount 
of forage it provides. Stam will tally the 
amount of protein in the grass, the amount 
produced and the total digestible nutrients to 
determine cost effectiveness. 

Extension agents James McWhorter, 
from Highlands County, and Jonah Bosquez, 
from Hardee County, helped plant the seed 
and will track the results with Stam. 

The large parcel should mimic the real 
world. University scientists have conducted 
similar studies on a much smaller scale; 
usually 12 foot by 12 foot plots without 
cattle grazing on them. UF researchers do 
things very scientifically; extension agents 
look for practical applications. 

“Producers just want to know what 
works and if there is a better way to do 
things to increase profits,” Stam said. 

He pointed out the Brighton pasture is 
not a research study; it is a field trial. 

“Our job as extension agents is to help 
our cattle producers gather information and 
understand it, with the goal of making more 
money,” Stam said. “That’s what the cattle 
business is all about. We are putting it to the 
test out here.” 

Stam doesn’t know whether or not the 
trial will be successful; a lot rests on whether 
the field gets enough rain in the first seven to 
10 days to germinate the seeds. In 90 days, 
more cattle will be sent to the feedlot to 
graze on the new grass. 

“We will section off each acre after 
they graze and watch the regrowth,” Stam 
said. “The important part is to see how it 


withstands grazing pressure and determine if 
it will grow back.” 

The feedlot site isn’t a perfectly flat 



Beverly Bidney 


Aaron Stam shows a handful of various types of 
grass seeds before planting four types of cool 
weather grass on a 20 acre parcel at the Brigh- 
ton feedlot Novi. 


parcel of land; it has a pond, ditches and 
other obstructions that created challenges 
for marking off the one acre parcels. When 
the grass grows, it will look like a patchwork 
of grass. Ten foot walkways between the 
grasses give the extension agents access to 
study it. 

The grass won’t have a chance to grow 
into full-grown fields of waving wheat and 
grain. Cattle prefer to eat it while it’s tender, 
after germination during the vegetative, or 
grazing, stage. Not coincidentally, that’s 
when the grass has the best nutritional 
value and the most amount of protein. The 
vegetative stage lasts about 45 to 60 days, 
depending on temperatures and rainfall. 

The clock is ticking and 90 days will 
come in the blink of an eye. Stam said the 
field trial should be done more than once. He 
plans to build a database over time. 

“You never know what the weather 
will be, so we have to do it every year until 
we have it figured out,” he said. “Without 
repetition, one year of data is interesting but 
not that informative. You need more years of 
trials to be able to show which varieties do 
best in South Florida. If out of 10 years we 
have seven good years; that will be valuable 
data. Cattlemen will look at the results and 
make their decisions.” 

Stam spends about half of his time 
working with the Tribe’s cattle program and 
the rest with the 4-H program, whose youth 
are possibly the future of the cattle program. 


Digging for solutions at 
fracking summit 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — Hundreds of 
environmentally concerned citizens attended 
the Florida Fracking Summit Nov. 2 to learn 
about the threats to the environment and 
what they can do to help prevent them. 

The room remained silent throughout 
the day as the crowd listened intently to 
expert speakers at Florida Gulf Coast 
University in Fort Myers. The serious and 
technical agenda held the attention of the 
audience comprised of college students, 
working adults and retirees. 

The summit, sponsored by Conservancy 
of Southwest Florida, Natural Resource 
Defense Council, Earthjustice and Center 
for Biological Diversity, featured a lineup of 
11 scientist and activist speakers. 

Keynote speaker and fracking expert 
Dr. Anthony Ingraffea, of Cornell University 
in Ithaca, New York, went from being 
an industry insider - he was a principal 
investigator of research and development 
projects for institutions and companies 
including the National Science Foundation, 
NASA, Exxon, General Dynamics, Boeing 
and more - to an outspoken fracking 
opponent. 

“Fracking is a global issue that creates 
air and water contamination and affects 


climate change,” said Ingraffea, Cornell 
professor of engineering and senior fellow 
of Physicians, Scientists and Engineers for 
Healthy Energy. “I hope to continue the 
education of this group so when they engage 
with regulators and legislators they do so 
knowledgeably. People in charge of making 
the rules don’t know the science and it makes 
them vulnerable to non-science influences, 
like lobbyists.” 

Ingraffea presented facts and figures, 
graphs and charts. Laser pointer in hand, he 
stood before the audience like the professor 
he is and explained the dangers of fracking 
in plain language. 

“We are citizens of the world and the 
issues we face are not particular to Florida,” 
he said. “As far as we know, there are 4,100 
oil and gas wells drilled in Florida. Likely 
there are hundreds more we may never know 
about until they start to leak.” 

The first Florida oil well was drilled 
by Humble Oil Company in 1943 near 
Immokalee in the Sunniland Trend, an oil 
field that spans from Fort Myers to Miami. 
Much of Sunniland is located in the Big 
Cypress Preserve not far from the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Florida’s oil industry is small compared 
to others in the U.S. There are less than 100 

+ See FRACKING on page 6B 
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A slide showing the history of oil and gas exploration in Florida is displayed as part of an expert’s 
presentation duringf the Florida Fracking Summit at Florida Gulf Coast University on Nov. 2. 
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ERMD balances needs of wildlife 
and community on reservations 
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Mandy D’Andrea photographs lichen on the side of a tree during a home site inspection Nov. 14 in 
Big Cypress. 
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ERMD wildlife biologist Pauline Campi looks for wildlife paw prints in a dirt road in Big Cypress Nov. 
14. Plenty were found, including those of panthers, wild hogs and dogs. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For the last decade, 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department’s wildlife and wetlands divisions 
have been monitoring the health of Tribal 
land and the non-human species that call it 
home. 

ERMD has what appears to be conflicting 
roles; it aims to protect the environment as 
it works with Tribal departments that build 
new homes and make use of the natural 
resources. 

The department’s biologists conduct 
home site surveys before construction 
plans are made, document species on the 
reservations through use of remote cameras 
and are responsible for land management 
duties such as invasive plant removal, 
grassland burns and native burns. 

“We want to make sure we aren’t 
impacting wildlife habitats during 
construction or bums,” said wildlife biologist 
Pauline Campi. “Our goal is to protect tribal 
resources.” 

Native burns of forested areas are 
beneficial since they bring back native plants 
for cultural use and provide clear walkways 
for wildlife, including panthers and their 
prey. Grassland burns take place in pastures 
and remove overgrown, tough grass cattle 
cannot easily eat. Tender grass grows back 
after the bum. 

ERMD is responsible for about 
80,000 acres in Big Cypress, Brighton and 
Hollywood. The staff, which is trained by 
wildlife experts for every new project, has 
been conducting surveys of the land since 
2006. They recently learned how to conduct 
acoustic surveys to listen for the newly 
endangered Florida bonneted bat. 

“The ERMD plays an important 
role in keeping the Tribe in compliance 
with federal environmental regulations,” 
Whitney Sapienza, environmental science 
division supervisor, wrote in an email. 
“The majority of the Tribe’s reservations 
persist in environmentally sensitive habitats. 
It is a constant balancing act to ensure 
conservation of the sensitive habitat while 
enabling the Tribe to continue to develop on 
the reservations as they see fit. In working 
closely with the Tribal community and 
Tribal Departments ERMD is able to provide 
insight to avoid or minimize environmental 
impacts that may be caused by development 
activities.” 

Prior to 2014, the department consulted 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
on all projects to ensure they were in 
conformity with the Endangered Species 
Act. In 2012, the ERMD wrote its own 
Wildlife Conservation Plan to streamline the 
process. It took two years for the USFWS to 
approve the Tribe’s plan and it has been used 
successfully ever since. 

The plan’s goals include providing 
for sustainable use of wildlife and other 
natural resources while balancing wildlife 
conservation with the Tribe’s cultural and 
economic interests; conforming to the 
Endangered Species Act; providing resource 
management procedures for threatened and 
endangered species which are culturally 
significant to the Tribe. 

Endangered species listed in the plan 
include the Florida panther, Everglades 
snail kite, red-cockaded woodpecker and 
Florida bonneted bat. Threatened species 
are the Audubon’s northern crested caracara, 
wood stork, eastern indigo snake and gopher 
tortoise. The bald eagle, found in a few 
nests in Brighton, has been de-listed but is 
protected under the Migratory Birds Act/ 
Bald and Golden Act. 

ERMD uses 20 to 30 remote cameras on 
each reservation to create a wildlife database 
with photos, GPS locations, dates and what 
the animals were doing at the time. Some of 
the animals caught on camera are panthers, 
deer, hogs, bobcats, raccoons, turkeys and 
bears. 

“Panthers are everywhere, but we are 
able to track them more because of the 
cameras,” said biological technician Mandy 
D’Andrea. “Bears are curious and have 


knocked some cameras down. Now we have 
cameras in bear boxes attached to the trees, 
which has saved us a lot of cameras.” 

ERMD biologists prefer to do bird 
surveys very early in the morning, starting 
at about 6:30 a.m., to get the animals while 
they are still in nests or roosting. Since much 
of the land is privately held, access isn’t 
always easy. 

“When they wake up is the best time to 
catch them,” Campi said. “Evenings are best 
for reptiles and bats.” 

Armed with a GPS locator and a 
clipboard, Campi and D’Andrea recently 
surveyed a one and a half acre home site in 
Big Cypress to look for evidence of wildlife 
activity on the property. While on these 
surveys, if they determine that the parcel is 
a wetland, they notify the wetlands division 
which will survey the land to establish if it is 
suitable for building. 

The home site turned out to be mostly 
wetland. Evidence included an abundance of 
wetland plants, cypress knees and high water 
lines on trees, indicating standing water. 
Other clues were flattened pads of algae and 


thick muck underfoot. 

In the muck, Campi and D’Andrea found 
tracks that prove panther, bear, bobcat, deer 
and other animals recently spent time on the 
property. They also found an area disturbed 
by a possum or armadillo and a live baby box 
turtle. Invasive plants, lichen on trees and 
bird droppings were also discovered during 
the meandering transect of the home site. 

After the home site survey, cameras were 
retrieved from the field elsewhere in Big 
Cypress. The cameras are motion triggered; 
one had 969 images and the other had 51. 
Near the cameras were more paw prints 
from mammals large and small. ERMD 
biologists used to put cameras in dense areas 
but learned they get better results, and more 
photos of wildlife, in more open areas. 

“We have every species and from year 
to year we see how they are doing,” Campi 
said. “It’s important for Tribal members 
to live off the land, so we work without 
encroaching on their traditional activities.” 



USET Photo 

USET’s recently elected officers are, from left, Chief B. Cheryl Smith (Jena Band of Choctaw Indians 
- Louisiana), Chief Kirk Francis (Penobscot Indian Nation - Maine), Vice Chairman Robert McGhee 
(Poarch Band of Creek Indians - Alabama) and Chief Lynn Malerba (The Mohegan Tribe - Connecticut). 


USET elects 
officers 

FROM PRESS RELEASE 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — During its 2016 
annual meeting in Cherokee, North Carolina, 
on Nov. 9, the United South and Eastern 
Tribes, Inc./USET Sovereignty Protect Fund 
board of directors selected and installed its 
officers. 

The officers are President Kirk Francis 
Sr., Vice President Robert R. McGhee, 
Secretary Lynn Malerba and Treasurer B. 
Cheryl Smith. These officers will serve as 
the Executive Officers Committee (EOC) for 
two years. 

Kirk Francis is the Chief of the 
Penobscot Indian Nation, which is located 
at Indian Island, Maine. He has served as 
Chief of the Nation since 2006 and holds the 
distinction of being the longest serving Chief 
of the Penobscot Nation since the electoral 
system began in 1850. He also chairs the 
Natural Resource Committee of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 

Robert “Robbie” McGhee serves as 
the Vice Chairman of the Poarch Band of 
Creek Indians Tribal Council and has been 
an advocate for Native American issues at 
all levels of government. Robbie holds a 
Master’s of Social Work from Washington 
University in St. Louis and an Executive 
Master’s in Business Administration from 
the University of Tennessee. He serves on the 
Board of the National Indian Child Welfare 


Board, Children First Alabama, is a member 
of the Secretary’s Health and Human 
Services Tribal Advisory Committee, and the 
Board of Advisors for the Center for Native 
American Youth and the Native American 
Rights Fund. 

Chief Mutawi Mutahash (Many Hearts) 
Marilynn “Lynn” Malerba became the 18th 
Chief of the Mohegan Tribe of Connecticut 
in August of 2010, which is a lifetime 
appointment, and is the first female Chief 
in the Tribe’s modem history. She served 
as Chairwoman of the Tribal Council, 


and also worked in Tribal Government as 
Executive Director of Health and Human 
Services. She holds a Master’s Degree in 
Public Administration from the University 
of Connecticut, an honorary doctorate from 
the University of St. Joseph in Hartford and 
earned a doctor of nursing practice at Yale 
University. 

B. Cheryl Smith has spent her 
professional career working in various 
capacities for her Tribal Nation, the Jena 
Band of Choctaw Indians, including as a 
member of Tribal Council from 1975-98. 


♦ ARTISTS 

From page 1A 


Native American Heritage Month. The or- 
ganization is dedicated to preserving Loxa- 
hatchee Battlefield Park, the site of two Sec- 
ond Seminole War battles. 

In July, Jumper visited the park and 
spent four hours painting the legendary Tree 
of Tears. The massive 300-year-old live oak, 
now embraced by a surrounding fence, was 


used to shade dead and wounded soldiers 
nearly 180 years ago. 

“Every time I visit a place like that I 
think deeply about it all the way home. I have 
to process it. I have to wind down,” Jumper 
said. 

The painting was his first in a series of 
Florida battlefield and historic site paint- 
ings, according to an August report in The 
Seminole Tribune. The Tampa painting 
was his second. Jumper hopes to include 
Okeechobee, Dade, Ocala, St. Augustine and 
others in future works. 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal citizen Gordon Oliver Wareham, of the Panther Clan, plays a haunting melody on a Native 
American flute during a performance art show Nov. 6 at a reception for the Artists Seminoli exhibit 
at the Fort Lauderdale History Center, New River Inn Museum of History. Wareham played background 
music while Tribal citizen Elgin Jumper, of the Otter Clan, and Erika Tommie, of the Santee Sioux Tribe 
of Nebraska created paintings that depicted a Seminole War battle just north of Tampa. 



Eileen Soler 

Artist Erika Tommie, of the Santee Sioux Tribe of Nebraska and a Hollywood Reservation resident, 
introduces herself during a performance art show Nov. 6 at a reception for the Artists Seminoli 
exhibit at the Fort Lauderdale History Center, New River Inn Museum of History. Tommie used pastels 
on paper to express how she imagined a battle between her ancestors and the U.S. Army would have 
looked like during the mid 1800s. 


Fitness trail gets a workout 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Several Tribal members and employees walked the Seminole Veterans Memorial Fitness Trail after its 
opening ceremony in Big Cypress. The ceremony, which was led by President Mitchell Cypress and Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, was held Nov. 11 in conjunction with the Veterans Day celebration at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gym. Participants stretched and completed short exercises before walking the 
trail next to the Big Cypress Senior Center. The trail was dedicated to veterans of the armed forces, 
but its inspiration also comes from Seminoles who have struggled with diabetes. President Cypress 
urged elders to exercise and walk at least 20 minutes a day, preferably three times a week. 
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Visitors flock to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki’s annual AIAC 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Special to the Tribune 

BIG CYPRESS — Before Hopi Tribe 
member Nakotah LaRance mesmerized an 
audience with his championship hoop dance 
moves during the 19th annual American 
Indian Arts Celebration at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, his father Steve LaRance dedicated 
the performance to friends in Standing Rock 
2,100 miles away. 

“The hoop represents Mother Earth... 
and she is a living dynamic being. We 
recognize our friends in North Dakota and 
what they are doing to protect and preserve 
our land,” Steve LaRance said referring 
to ongoing protests by the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe and its supporters against the 
Dakota Access Pipeline. 

Though art and culture were the main 
attractions for the event in Big Cypress 
that featured dance, music, crafts, food 
and re-enactments, tradition and cultural 
preservation were underscored by many who 
attended the two-day event. 

Historian and Chief Justice Willie 
Johns said he hoped visitors appreciated 
the Seminole clothing fashion show, the 
alligator wrestling, the rows of craft booths 
filled with beaded jewelry, patchwork, 
sweetgrass baskets and fine art. But he really 
wanted people to witness a staged Seminole 
War skirmish on land near locations where 


ancestors like Sam Jones, also known as 
Abiaki, stood their ground against the U.S. 
Army in the late 1830s. 

“You know how you feel when you go 
to Gettysburg and walk on the ground and 
hear the cannons going off and the shooting? 
We hope that visitors here get a feel for what 
it could have looked like for us here,” Johns 
said. 

For the first time at the annual arts 
festival, a re-enactment featured a small 
unit of Army soldiers on the approach to 
a Seminole camp with weapons drawn 
and fired, but the unit was outwitted by 
Seminole men who used guerrilla tactics 
to wage a successful counter attack from 
inside a thick cypress mound. Earlier in 
the day, the Big Cypress Martial Arts group 
demonstrated how Seminoles used hunting 
skills outmanuever soldiers in hand-to-hand 
battle. 

Associate Justice Moses Jumper Jr. 
and Matthew Griffen, a Black Seminole 
descendent now of Groveland, led the 
Seminole resistance while on horseback 
inside the thicket. Rey Becerra, a community 
outreach specialist for the museum, 
organized the re-enactment. 

Jumper addressed the crowd before the 
re-enactment began. He told them about 
the Battle of Okeechobee — on Christmas 
Day 1837 near the northeast tip of Lake 
Okeechobee — where Abiaki, Billy Bowlegs 


and Alligator led about 400 Seminoles to 
defeat 1,100 U.S. soldiers. 

“The Battle of Okeechobee was kind 
of like our Little Big Horn,” Jumper said 
referring to the famous battle fought in 
1876 that was won by the Lakota, Northern 
Cheyenne, and Arapaho tribes against the 
U.S. in eastern Montana. “Gradually we 
started making our way to [Big Cypress] 
where just a few miles away is the River of 
Grass. We had different skirmishes here, but 
not all history books tell our story.” 

Jumper explained briefly how ancestors 
settled nearby but still endured occasional 
confrontations with soldiers. He also told 
about how raising cattle, farming, and other 
enterprise with white settlers who began 
to populate Florida helped influence the 
Seminole Tribe today. 

Tourism opportunities led to crafting and 
alligator wrestling as attractions, while the 
tribe built a reputation in the cattle industry. 
Years after launching the first successful high 
stakes Indian bingo operation in the nation, 
the Tribe began opening casinos and now 
owns the entire Hard Rock brand. Its cattle 
business is fourth in Florida and among the 
top 10 in the nation. 

“Our determination and diversity help 
us support our people with health, education 
and public services. We are a nation inside a 
nation,” Jumper said. 

Visitors included John Yeager and 
Doug Davis of the Historic Hernando 
Preservation Society. They are helping 
to survey Chocachatti, one of the first 
documented Creek settlements in Florida 
near Brooksville. Davis said some of the 
area has already been documented. 

“We found out about the art celebration 
from a friend and the enthusiasm to come 
down spilled over us. We need to be in touch 
with the Seminole Tribe so the people know 
we are truly connected. We are not some 
flash in the pan,” Davis said. 

The art celebration, organized by 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum staff and Tribal 
members, featured Seminole musicians Rita 
Youngblood, Ted Nelson, Cypress Billie 
and Paul Buster. Medicine Man Bobby 
Henry opened each day with ceremonial 
dances. Alligator wrestler Billy Walker kept 
spectators entranced during several wild 
animal shows. 

Ashley Billie, of Immokalee, brought 
her five children and mother, Janie Billie, 
to the event so they could reconnect with 
friends and family, take in a day of culture 
and simply be outside in the fresh air. She 
browsed for patchwork clothing while her 
daughters shopped for jewelry. 

Steve LaRance said the beauty of 



Eileen Soler 

Seminole War reenactors playing the parts of Army soldiers shoot their weapons in a salute to 
Seminole warriors Nov. 5 in Big Cypress during the 19th annual American Indian Arts Celebration 
(AIAC) at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Eileen Soler 


Shylah K. Walker, 8, of the Bear Clan, performs a shawl dance Nov. 5 at the 19th annual American 
Indian Arts Celebration (AIAC) at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. The two day event featured 
dance, music, crafts, fine arts, and cultural exhibits provided by Seminole Tribe citizens and mem- 
bers of other tribes throughout Indian County. 



Eileen Soler 

Ashley Billie, of Immokalee, browses for patchwork clothing at the American Indian Arts Celebration 
at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



the event was made more special by the 
participation of younger Tribal members 
who are living in their culture and sharing 
it with others. His son, Nakotah LaRance, 
27, a six-time national hoop dance award 
winner, began dancing Fancy Dance when 
he was a little boy. 

Before introducing his son to the 


audience, he invited Shylah K. Walker, 8, of 
Big Cypress, to demonstrate a shawl dance. 
She stomped gently and twirled modestly 
with great reverence. 

“When we see our young people elevate 
an share our culture it shows everyone that 
Native American people are still here and we 
are still strong,” Steve LaRance said. 



Eileen Soler 


Eileen Soler 

Volunteers play the roles of Seminole women for a brief reenactment of a Seminole War skirmish in Big Cypress during the 19th annual American Indian 
Arts Celebration (AIAC) at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Nakotah LaRance, the hoop dance champion of the world, performs Nov. 5 at the 19th annual Amer- 
ican Indian Arts Celebration (AIAC) at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big Cypress. The two day event fea- 
tured dance, music, crafts, fine arts, and cultural exhibits provided by Seminole Tribe citizens and 
members of other tribes throughout Indian County. 


Seminole Hard Rock Gasparilla 
Pirate Fest names U.S. Navy Lt. 
Haytasingh as ‘community hero’ 



FROM PRESS RELEASE 

Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa, along with Ye Mystic 
Krewe of Gasparilla and EventFest, 
Inc., announced on Veterans Day that 
U.S. Navy Lt. Ramesh Haytasingh 
will be the “Community Hero” for 
the 2017 Seminole Hard Rock Gas- 
parilla Pirate Fest and the Gasparilla 
Parade of the Pirates on Jan. 28. 

Lt. Haytasingh is a Special Op- 
erator with the United States Special 
Operations Command (USSOCOM) 
at MacDill Air Force Base in Tam- 
pa. During his 1 9 years of service, he 
has had eight combat deployments to 
Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Despite seeing his share of battle 
wounds during those deployments, it 
was a surfing accident in 2013 that 
deeply affected his life. He sustained 
a broken neck as well as several oth- 
er injuries. 


Lt. Haytasingh 
would go on to endure 12 
surgeries covering more 
than two and a half years 
before ultimately having 
the opportunity to com- 
pete in the DOD (Depart- 
ment of Defense) Warrior 
Games in June 2016 for 
the USSOCOM team 
in rifle, archery, swim- 
ming, track and field, and 
wheelchair basketball. 

He was also selected to 
be the torchbearer for the 
opening ceremony and 
was awarded the “Heart 
of the Team” by fellow 
teammates and coaches. 

“We’re grateful for 
Lt. Haytasingh’s service 
and commitment to our country,” 
said Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino Tampa President John Fon- 


U.S. Navy Lt. Ramesh Haytasingh 

tana. “He clearly fits the mold of 
what a ‘Community Hero’ should be. 
We’re certainly honored that he will 
participate in this great event.” 
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Identifying die 



A place to remember 



Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

As part of Seminole Story Days, Carol Cypress draws a map of the area where she lived as a girl. 



Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

Carol Cypress’ drawing is placed over an aerial photo of the area. 


BY ERIC GRIFFIS 
Oral History Coordinator 

One way of identifying the past is 
to match stories with places. Places are 
important cultural features that cannot be 
put in a box on a shelf, or put in a frame 
and displayed on a wall, and they cannot 
be recorded to be played back later. But we 
all know that they are just as important as 
material objects and memories. 

Many times, people say a place reminds 
them of a story, or a story reminds them of 
a place. For example, during the American 
Indian Arts Celebration in the Museum 
parking lot Nov. 5 I watched Reverend Paul 
“Cowbone” Buster perform. He introduced 
his songs, his stories, by pointing out the 
places all around him that he could see from 
the stage, and recalled fond memories as he 
looked out in the distance. 

Traditionally, when we record stories, 
they involve an audio or video recorder 
and a person sitting in a chair answering 
questions or telling a story. These recordings 
are valuable resources, but with the changing 
technology of today, we can record stories 
in much more dynamic ways that enrich our 
ability to preserve cultural heritage. 

Recently, the Museum held an event 
called Seminole Story Days during which 
Carol Cypress drew a place, a map of her 
grandfather’s camp that she lived in as a girl. 
She pointed out where all the chickees were, 
the roads, the gardens, where her grandfather 
parked the canoes he built for other people. 
Years ago, much of the camp was cleared 
and leveled to use as cattle pasture land. But 
we are now able to take her drawing and 
line it up with historic aerial photography, 
using GIS, and see exactly where everything 
in the camp was located. This helps the 
archaeologists, who may find remnants there, 
know how to interpret them using the context 
Carol’s map and oral history recording offer. 
And Carol’s information can be preserved 
and remembered. 

Another way we have recorded the 
history of a camp recently was by physically 
visiting a site and asking the person who lived 
there to walk to the center of where each of 
the chickees and other important landmarks 
were, and we recorded their position with a 
satellite signal. Again that lets us interpret 
historical maps with a much greater amount 
of detail, and we can attach the stories he told 
to the exact positions on the Earth. 

This kind of information recording has 
led to the creation of the historic markers 


now being placed around the reservations 
and surrounding areas. It also gives us the 
ability to share information in new ways. 
The possibility exists to attach oral histories 
to interactive digital displays so that when 
you scroll across a map, and zoom in and 
out, the place comes alive with stories. 


History becomes three-dimensional, in a 
way, and leads us to a greater appreciation of 
“place.” These technologies are new and still 
developmental, but at the Museum, we are 
always looking to the future for better ways 
to identify the past. 
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When does something 
begin? Remembering 
the British Fort 


BY PAUL N. BACKHOUSE 

Director, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

The answer to the simple question 
‘When does something begin?’ is often not 
easily answered. For instance, when you go 
to work in the morning, does the day begin 
when your eyes open and you realize it’s not 
the weekend anymore? Or perhaps when you 
leave the house and get in your car? Or when 
you clock in to begin your job at your place of 
work? The answer is a matter of perspective. 
For you, it probably was waking up but for 
administrators it would almost certainly be 
clocking in. The same is true when we look 
at history. It is all about perspective. 

Non-Seminole historians have long 
debated the origin and sequence of the 
Seminole War. To do so they typically 
divide the 19th century conflicts into three 
separate chunks that fit largely with the 
U.S. perspective. The Tribe sees the conflict 
differently and elders have often characterized 
the first half of the 19th century as one long 
struggle for survival. After all, no one told 
Tribal members when the “First” Seminole 
War ended and the “Second” Seminole War 
began. The question of where and when it 
all started often comes up. An event held on 
Saturday, Oct. 22 of this year, deep in the 
Apalachicola Forest near the tiny town of 
Sumatra, marked the 200th anniversary of 
a strong contender for both the “where” and 
the “when”. 

The event was held at the site of the 
former fort at Prospect Bluff on a meandering 
bend of the beautiful Apalachicola River. 
The large fort, often referred to as the 
British Fort or the Negro Fort, was built 
in 1814 by local Red Stick Creeks and 
Seminoles under the direction of two British 
naval officers. High earthen ramparts were 
constructed around the perimeter of the fort, 
the remnants of which can still be seen today. 
The massive size of the fort is a testament to 
the countless hours required to construct it. 
The Seminoles, aided by their British allies, 
were making a powerful statement in the 
defense of their homelands. 

The fort also became a safe haven 
for refugees of African descent. Training 
for the defense of the fort was continuous 
until the British were forced to pull out of 
Florida in May of 1815. They left behind 
a substantial fighting force wary of the 
continual U.S. encroachments into their 
remaining homelands. After the British 
sailed home to the east, the majority of the 
Native warriors returned to their traditional 


towns and villages to hunt and live as they 
always had. The fort was left defended by 
a force of former slaves and free people of 
African descent with every reason to fear 
U.S. imperialist designs on Florida - and the 
slavery system, still very much in operation. 

The tragic day for those men, women 
and children at the Fort occurred on July 
27, 1816. The fort was surrounded by U.S. 
forces commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Duncan L. Clinch. Still the defenders did 
not surrender. Two gunboats moved up the 
Appalachicola River and started shelling 
the fort. The fifth shot proved to be fateful. 
Heated to be red hot in the boat’s oven, the 
shot flew directly into the fort’s gunpowder 
magazine causing a massive explosion. 
Approximately 270 of the fort’s 320 
defenders were killed. The British Fort, and 
the lives of its defenders, were in ruins and 
easily overrun by U.S. forces. One man who 
escaped that day, the former slave, Abraham, 
would carry the story of what happened 
to the Tribe and become an important 
interpreter for Micanopy as a key figure in 
later conflicts. 

Was the attack on the fort the first act 
of the first escalation of the War? Human 
loss and suffering are masked by such 
distinctions. Perhaps in the end the ‘when’ 
question doesn’t matter when we place in 
context the impact the decisions that day 
had on the spirit of a people who remain 
unconquered to this day. 

As Tribal members Joe Frank, Bobby 
Henry and Herbert Jim took to the podium 
and delivered moving speeches, history came 
full circle, bringing the original residents of 
the Apalachicola Forest home to remember 
the spirit and resilience of their ancestors. 
Big Cypress Board Representative Joe Frank 
eloquently placed the role of the Tribe in 
historical context and reminded the gathered 
crowd that the Seminoles are not a historical 
artifact but an integral part of modern 
Florida. Bobby Henry was animated. He 
looked at the landscape, the plants, the trees 
and animals and knew he was home. 

Tribal members, if you are ever in the 
Tallahassee area and want to explore the 
history of the Tribe, the drive out to the 
British Fort takes you through forest toward 
the beautiful Apalachee Bay. Today the site 
is managed by the U.S. Forest Service and 
they would also love to welcome you home. 
For more information on the fort and how 
to go and see it please do stop by the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. We would be happy to help you 
plan your trip. 



Courtesy photo 

Tampa residents Bobby Henry and Herbie Jim talk to former Seminole THPO Bill Steele. 


Amid pipeline tensions, water’s importance is stressed 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

FORT LAUDERDALE — For the 

first five years of his life, Sam Tommie was 
surrounded by water. 

Growing up as a young boy in the 
Everglades made a lasting impression on 
Tommie, who spoke about the importance of 
water during the second night of a three-day 
Native American Heritage Month program 
hosted by the Upper Room Art Gallery in 
downtown Fort Lauderdale on Nov. 15. 

Before his family moved to the Big 
Cypress Reservation in the early 1960s, 
Tommie learned a lot about water. 

“My family has been in this area since 
the early 1800s. They lived off the water and 
off small islands,” Tommie said. “My family 
could dig into the ground and clear water 
would come into the hole and we could drink 
that; it was good water. We did that.” 

Tommie recalled going with his 
grandmother to other small islands where the 
family had gardens. He remembered how the 
songs from the birds in the morning differed 
from their songs in the middle of the day and 
in the evening. He discussed the spirituality 
that flows from water. 

“The water is spirit; there’s spirit in it. 
There’s life in it. There’s healing properties 


in the water,” Tommie said. “We used it to 
wash our face to wash away bad dreams 
from the night before. This is how we would 
start the day.” 

Tommie’s discussion came in the midst 
of continued tensions over the construction 
of a pipeline in North Dakota and growing 
tensions over a natural gas pipeline in 
Florida. 

“We have to do something; the time is 
now,” he said. 

Tommie said he is planning to go to 
North Dakota and join protestors for part 
of the winter. He said he talked to Standing 
Rock Sioux chairman David Archambault 
about both situations. 

“He’s aware of the environmental 
problems in Florida. I talked to him about 
that and about things going on out there. I 
hope to meet with him again,” Tommie said. 

“We did three days of solidarity, 
different things people could do for 
immediate response to the situation,” said 
Robin Haines Merrill, the Upper Room Art 
Gallery’s executive director. “Today was like 
the national anti- [Dakota Access Pipeline] 
issue and we’ve got our own pipeline issue, 
too.” 

Indeed. Just a couple days before the 
start of Upper Art Room Gallery’s program, 


14 protesters were reportedly arrested in 
Gilchrist County east of Gainesville while 
protesting the construction of the Sabal 
Trail natural gas pipeline. The concerns of 
environmentalists are similar to those in 
North Dakota, that the pipeline could harm 
waterways and drinking water. 

According to organizers of the Gallery 
program, “the pipeline is being laid in 
sensitive Florida wetlands, disturbing 
natural springs, sinkholes, and traveling 
under creeks and the Suwannee River.” 
Haines Merrill said Nicole Williams, an 
artist who participates in the Gallery’s Tribal 
Arts Project, was among the arrested. 

The situation made the Gallery’s 
program even more relevant and timely 
as participants sought avenues to help the 
protesters and educate the public. Only a 
handful of people were in attendance in the 
Gallery to listen to Tommie’s discussion and 
a talk from former Congressional primary 
candidate Tim Canova about the Trans- 
pacific Partnership, but hundreds watched 
live online thanks to streaming. 

“We wanted to have this event to help 
bring awareness to the issue, but also we need 

♦ See WATER on page 6C 



Kevin Johnson 

Sam Tommie, center, speaks about the importance of water Nov. 15 during a Native American Heritage 
Month program at the Upper Room Art Gallery in Fort Lauderdale. 
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Mending a Native food web 

Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians use research , new partnerships to 
expand access to wild foods at the heart of their culture 



Catherine Clabby/North Carolina Health News 

Tommy Cabe, forest resource specialist for the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, and ethnobotanist 
Michelle Baumflek at work counting ramp seeds in a research plot in the Appalachian Mountains. 


BY CATHERINE CLABBY 
North Carolina Health News 

On an Appalachian Mountains slope 
coated with trees and low plants, Tommy 
Cabe got on his knees to look for shiny black 
seeds inside a late-season ramp patch. 

“Here there are five seedpods but no 
seeds,” the forest resource specialist for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
pronounced, adding quickly, “Here’s one!” 

As Cabe reported every wild onion 
seed or pod he spotted, Michelle Baumflek, 
an ethnobotanist at Virginia Tech, logged 
numbers on a clipboard. With help from a 
measurement grid that Cabe moved from 
one research plot to the next in the patch, 
Baumflek cited precise locations too. 

The meticulous work on secluded land 
may help Eastern Band tribe members regain 
the right to forage for wild ramps in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, a practice 
banned since 2007. 

That would be momentous. Cherokee 
people have collected and consumed the 
plants for thousands of years. National park 
property bordering tribal land in far western 
North Carolina, the Qualla Boundary, were 
long a reliable source. 

As important as it is, the ramp research 
is just one way the Cherokee tribe is 
working today to expand both access to and 
protections for native plants they treasure. 
Many new partnerships are cropping up 
along the way. 

“Ultimately we’re talking about food 
sovereignty,” is the way Cabe explains the 
growing drive to help steer policy on these 
fronts. “Tribes have inherited rights to this.” 

Broader goals 

In addition to the ramps, the Eastern 
Band is seeking permission to harvest leaves 
from sochan plants, also called green-headed 
coneflowers, on national park land. Cherokee 
people collect the plant’s young leaves, the 
mineral contents of which can compare 
favorably to other health- food greens. 

And the tribe has signed an agreement 


with the North Carolina Arboretum, the U.S. 
Forest Service Southern Research Station 
and the U.S. Geological Survey to share 
traditional knowledge and scientific findings 
to better monitor climate change effects on 
wild plants the Cherokee favor. 

It has also commissioned botanist/ 
chemist Joe-Ann McCoy, who runs the 
arboretum germplasm repository — a seed 
bank, to protect the seeds of the wild plants 
and to document their nutritional value. 

“They still eat native foods. They want 
to collect those foods the way their ancestors 
did,” said McCoy, who also has a research 
project underway comparing Cherokee 
harvesting of ramps to other methods. 

Expanding consumption of wild foods 
could have positive health implications as 
well. Cherokee people in North Carolina 
are three times more likely to be diagnosed 
with type 2 diabetes, a potentially lethal 
condition, than other people in this state. 

Wild foods that Cherokee Indians have 
traditionally consumed — greens, berries 
and nuts among them — are healthful 
alternatives to high sugar and carbohydrate- 
laden meals associated with diabetes, said 
Robin Callahan, a registered dietician with 
Cherokee Choices, an Eastern Band diabetes 
prevention program. 

“Traditional foods are whole foods. 
They are not processed or refined,” Callahan 
said. 

Multiple forces have prompted the 
expanding number of Cherokee partnerships 
focused on plants. Fundamental to it all 
is the Eastern Band’s ability to finance 
some research with profits from Harrah’s 
Cherokee Casino, money that is subsidizing 
tribal public services in many arenas. 

At the same time, federal agencies seem 
to be more awake to American Indians’ 
expertise in and connections to wild native 
plants. 

In August, a new rule approved by the 
Obama administration allowed national 
parks to permit federally recognized Indian 
tribes to remove plants for traditional 
purposes. That paved the way for the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park to launch 


talks with Eastern Band members about 
ramp and sochan harvesting. 

The southern Appalachian Mountains 
is a prime spot for foraging for diverse 
types of plants due to the land’s ecological 
heritage. It contains more plant and animal 
diversity than most temperate ecosystems in 
the world. 

Cherokee people in North Carolina 
have had a long time to explore those natural 
treasures, contact many American Indians 
in the eastern United States lost in the 
1800s they were coerced or forced to move 
from their traditional homelands to distant 
reservations. 

When the U.S. government started 
its armed clearance of Cherokee from the 
Appalachian region, an estimated 1 0 percent 
stayed, some by hiding in the forest. Many 
eventually became part of the Eastern Band, 
enabling knowledge of local plants gained 
over thousands of years to stay put too. 

“Now it’s a big issue. How does 
western science incorporate the traditional 
knowledge?” Baumflek asked. 

Traditional expertise 

The story of how the Cherokee lost 
access to ramps and other plants within 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park is a 
reminder of the importance of incorporating 
American Indian insights, Cabe said. 

Decades ago many considered ramps a 
poor person’s fare in the Appalachians, eaten 
by impoverished Indians and whites alike. 
Cabe recounted how a public school teacher 
once kicked him out of a classroom after 
complaining that he did not like the smell of 
the pungent wild onions on him. 

But by the 2000s, appetites for regional 
foods had swelled in the United States. 
Exotic and sharp tasting ramps became 
favorites at upscale farmers markets, on 
foodie blogs, and at high-dollar restaurants 
in Manhattan. To satisfy demand, more and 
more people had started picking them in the 
Great Smoky Mountains park. 

That became a concern because a study 
by a park service researchers dating to the 


1990s found that an extensively harvested 
ramp patch could take 20 or more years to 
recover to pre-harvest levels. As a result, the 
park started prohibiting most of the public 
from harvesting them in 2002. The Cherokee 
were exempt until 2007 after the park’s 
leadership said they didn’t have the legal 
authority to make that exception. 

But the red-flag study’s conclusions 
were based on a harvesting method that 
yanks ramps out the ground roots and all, 
not the traditional Cherokee approach. The 
Cherokee way leaves a small portion of 
the plant’s bulb, its nourishment- storing 
rhizome, and its roots in the ground, a 
foundation for a plant to grow back. 

The study Baumflek designed, enacted 
among giant basswood, poplar tulips and 
buckeye trees, is comparing the Cherokee 
technique to the more aggressive approach 
on research plots in three remote locations 
on preserve land. The study is tracking how 
plants fare at all growth stages, hence the 
early autumn hunt for the tiny black seeds. 

Baumflek and Tyson Sampson, another 


Eastern Band tribe member, are also 
recording interviews with Cherokee people 
about how they find, collect and use ramps, 
accounts that are expected to reinforce the 
cultural importance of the food. All findings 
are expected to be published in academic 
journals. 

Given the negative experiences 
Cherokee Indians have had with non-tribe 
members, people who long ago evicted so 
many ancestors from their land and banned 
Cherokee language from their schools, tribe 
members aren’t always keen to give anything 
to outside researchers, Sampson said. 

But this time, many understand that 
talking about traditional plants may help 
protect them. 

“This is us sharing our identity to 
preserve our identity. And that identity is the 
plants,” Sampson said. 

This story appeared in North Carolina 
Health News, a nonprofit, independent news 
organization. 




Tampa community 
turns out for 
health walks 

Courtesy photos 

Members of the Tampa community recently 
participated in walks for breast cancer and 
diabetes awareness. Above, breast cancer 
survivor Nancy Frank is surrounded by her kids, 
grandkids and great-grandkids who showed 
their support for Nancy by walking with her 
in the Making Strides Against Breast Cancer 
5K. They participated as part of the Hard Rock 
Rockin’ Walkstars team. In middle photo, Nancy 
is joined by Korin Deitch, a nutritionist and health 
educator for the Tribe. At far right, Dominic 
Osceola, 10, and McKenna Smith, 11, participate 
with their four-legged friend in the Step Out Walk 
to Stop Diabetes in Tampa. Below, participants in 
the diabetes walk gather for a photo. 


Safe and effective use of 
pesticides around the home 


BY RACHEL T0NIA 

Environmental Resource Management Dept. 

What are pesticides? 

A pesticide is any material (natural, 
organic, or synthetic) used to control, prevent, 
kill, suppress, or repel pests. Pesticide is a 
broad term that includes insecticides (insect 
killers), herbicides (weed or plant killers), 
fungicides (fungus killers), rodenticides 
(rodent killers), growth regulators, and other 
materials like miticides, which are used 
for mite control, or products that kill snails 
and slugs (molluscicides). These products 
are relatively safe, but must be handled as 
instructed on the product label. If not used 
correctly, it can threaten the health of the 
user, humans, or pets. Always read the label 
before using any pesticide product. 

Pesticides can be classified as either 
‘restricted use’ or ‘unclassified/general use.’ 

Restricted use pesticides: could 
harm humans, livestock, wildlife, or 
the environment, even if it is used as 
instructed. Application of this kind requires 
a certification obtained through the EPA 
Worker Protection Standard for Agricultural 
Pesticides or direct supervision of a 
previously certified applicator. 

Unclassified/general use pesticides: can 
be applied by anyone according to the label. 
Common household pesticides include insect 
repellents, flea and tick sprays, powders, 
and pet collars, kitchen, laundry, and bath 
disinfectants and sanitizers, products to kill 
mold and mildew, and some swimming pool 
chemicals. 

How to choose the proper pesticide 

Many pesticides are specific towards 
the pest it controls. To choose the proper 
pesticide please consider the following: 

1. Properly identify the pest you are 
trying to control. 

2. Determine if you will control the 
pest yourself or hire a professional. 

3. Consider the use of a nonchemical 
control. 

4. If controlling pests yourself, 
purchase the least toxic product by referring 
to labels “Precautionary Statements” or 
similar caution statements. 

5. Only purchase a quantity for 
immediate use. 

6. Read the label to familiarize 
yourself with the pesticide product prior 
to application. Remember, misuse of a 
pesticide product is a violation of the law as 
a pesticide label is a legal document. 

7. Follow all directions and safety 
requirements on the label. 

8. Keep records of all pesticide 
use, even if it is not required in case of an 
accident. Record the date, time, pesticide 
name (including the brand), formulation, rate 
applied, temperature and wind conditions, 
and location of the application. 


How to safely apply, store and dispose 
of pesticides 

Keep equipment in good condition to 
avoid injury to yourself and damage to the 
surrounding environment. Cover all bird 
feeders and baths before applying. Only 
apply when there is no wind to prevent drift 
from sprays or dusts. Keep children and pets 
away from the area the pesticide was applied 
as stated in the label. Never eat, drink, or 
smoke while applying pesticides and wash 
your hands before using the restroom. 
Immediately following the application 
clean the equipment and bathe thoroughly 
using soap. The clothing worn during the 
application should be washed separately 
from other clothing. 

Do not store chemicals in beverage 
containers or near food, livestock feeds or 
pet food. These can be mistakenly ingested 
and poison someone. Storing pesticides 
in containers other than its original is 
considered a violation of the law. Always 
store pesticides with the label attached and 
the lid securely sealed. Keep all chemicals 
out of reach of children and pets and store 
them in cool, dry areas that are protected 
from excessive heat or freezing. Lock all 
chemicals in a building or cabinet and 
label the storage facility to clearly indicate 
the pesticides are stored inside. Check the 
containers for cracks or leaks. 

Pesticides that have been disposed of 
improperly can injure sanitation workers 
and lead to environmental pollution. Read 
the label to find out how to dispose of the 
pesticide and the container. Never store 
excess pesticides in sprayers or dump excess 
pesticides into toilets or other drainage 
systems due to contamination. Clean a spill 
or leak immediately. Scatter saw dust, pet 
litter, or other absorbent materials over the 
spill, and sweep it into a garbage bag. Wash 
the area with industrial strength detergent 
and water, and properly dispose of the 
contaminated absorbent and wash water 
according to the product label. 

Pesticide first aid 

If you become ill after exposure to 
pesticides, call the Poison Control Center 
at 1-800-222-1222. Indicate your physical 
situation and that you have been applying 
pesticides. Have the product label available 
so you can answer questions about the 
product. Remember, the label contains 
important medical information such as active 
ingredients and antidotes. After speaking to 
the Poison Center, call 911 and inform them 
that you have spoken to the Poison Center. 
The Poison Center personnel will then 
discuss your situation with the 911 response 
team. Take the pesticide label or container to 
the hospital with you if possible. 

For more information call ERMD at 
954-965-4380. 
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Beverly Bidney 

PATRIOTIC PITCH: Members of All Family Ministries’ Native Voices perform at the Brighton 
Veterans Day ceremony Nov. 3. The group consists of Carla Gopher, Nikki Osceola, Mary Jo 
Micco and Beulah Gopher. 


Kevin Johnson 

JOB WELL DONE: Brighton Building & Grounds property manager Jody 
Goodman holds up an Employee of the Month certificate and other goodies 
she earned for being named Employee of the Month for October by the 
Executive Operations Office. Jody is in her 20th year as an employee for the 
Tribe. 


Beverly Bidney 

HEALTHY CHOICES: Cheyenne Mclnturff chooses some vegetables 
at the Immokalee Farmers Market Nov. 15. The health department 
sponsored the event to promote healthy eating, educate about 
diabetes and share a recipe and taste of Three Sisters Soup, which 
features corn, green beans and squash. 


Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Hollywood 

HOLIDAY HELP: Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino chefs and volunteer staff came 
together at Western High School in Davie on Nov. 18. to drop-off, unload and sort 
2,219 pounds of non-perishable food items to Harvest Drive Florida, which assists 
more than 2,000 food insecure families during the Thanksgiving season. Families 
receive a complete Thanksgiving meal and a week’s worth of grocery staples, as 
well as personal and household necessities. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

PRINCESSES AND PRESIDENT: Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie, left, and Miss 
Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney join President and veteran Mitchell Cypress at the Veterans 
Day ceremony in Big Cypress on Nov. 11. 


Beverly Bidney 

HALLOWEEN HIGH- Kids lined up for a chance to soar on a bungee over the rides, ghouls 
and goblins at the Big Cypress Halloween event Oct. 28. 


Ralph Notaro 

HOLLYWOOD STARS IN HOLLYWOOD: Film director Robert Schwartzman, 
front left, and actor Johnny Simmons are joined by actresses Talia 
Shire, back left, and Beverly D’Angelo at the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino Hollywood on Nov. 4 for the Fort Lauderdale International Film 
Festival’s opening night premier of ‘Dreamland.’ Shire, known for her 
role as Sylvester Stallone’s girlfriend and wife in the ‘Rocky’ movies, and 
D’Angelo, known for her role in the ‘Vacation’ movies, star in the movie 
along with Simmons. The film was directed by Schwartzman, who is Shire’s 
son. 


READIT, READIT: A frog takes a peek at The Seminole 
Tribune while resting inside a newspaper machine Oct. 31 at 
the Trading Post on the Brighton Reservation. 


Kevin Johnson 


Tribune file photo 

REWIND: Donald Trump’s victory in the U.S. presidential election Nov. 8 came 20 years after the 
New York real estate mogul visited the Big Cypress Reservation and checked out the sights at Billie 
Swamp Safari, including Max Osceola Jr.’s motorcycle. An alligator at the Safari was named ‘Trump’ 
following his visit in 1996. 



Beverly Bidney 

FEEDING TIME- This white peacock butterfly and blister beetle find a way to share a meal of nectar 
in Brighton on Nov. 1. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

PUMPKIN PATCH: Pumpkins are on display in all shapes, colors and designs during Hollywood’s pumpkin decorating contest. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Native American loses bid for 
U.S. Congress seat 

Montana Republican incumbent Ryan 
Zinke defeated Democratic challenger 
Denise Juneau on Nov. 8 to win a second 
term in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

The race between Zinke and Juneau 
featured widespread attention due to the 
unique and vastly different personal stories 
of both candidates. 

Zinke, 55, is a combat veteran who 
spent 23 years with the U.S. Navy SEALs, 
eventually rising to a command position 
within the elite special operations force. He 
is an ardent supporter of Donald Trump and 
has gained favor with conservatives through 
his support of using U.S. ground forces 
in the war on terrorism and his opposition 
to allowing Syrian refugees entry into 
the United States without exhaustive 
background checks. 

Juneau, 44, is both Native American 
and an openly gay woman. After earning a 
master’s degree from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, followed by a law 
degree from the University of Montana, 
Juneau rose to state prominence during 
her two terms as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. There she was successful in 
lowering student drop-out rates and publicly 
opposing federal education initiatives such 
as No Child Left Behind. 

- Great Falls Tribune 

Ohio high school cheerleaders 
6 Trail of Tears’ sign draws ire 

HILLSBORO, Ohio — A high school 
cheerleading team in southern Ohio went 
viral Oct. 28 for a controversial taunt 
directed at the opposing team nicknamed 
the Indians. The cheerleaders, representing 
Greenfield’s McClain High School, held up 
a banner after traveling to the game against 
the Hillsboro Indians that read, “Hey 
Indians, Get ready for a Trail of Tears Part 
2 .” 

The Trail of Tears is the name the 
Cherokee gave the U.S. government’s 
forced relocation march in the 1800s, 
which led to the deaths of thousands of 
Native Americans. The banner drew instant 
backlash on social media. 

According to Columbus’s NBC 
affiliate, McClain High School posted an 
apology on Facebook after the game, but 
later deleted it for unknown reasons. 

“Tonight an event occurred that does 
not reflect the values or beliefs that we try 
to instill in the students of McClain High 
School,” the Facebook post said, according 
to NBC4. “An immediate apology was 
issued to both the principal and athletic 
director of Hillsboro High School. We 
would also like to apologize to the citizens 
of Greenfield for the poor reflection on our 
community. This matter will be addressed 
internally.” 

Some members of McClain’s Marching 
Band, however, decided to take action of 
their own. Late Saturday afternoon, they 
sent an email to The Post apologizing 
on behalf of the cheerleaders “racist and 
offensive banner.” 

“That is not what our school is about, 
and it appalled our community to know 
that our cheerleaders would do something 
like that,” Cheyenne Watson wrote on 
behalf of the band. “The cheerleaders are 
an extension of our school as much as the 
band, and we want everyone to know that 
not all of Greenfield is this way.” 

- Washington Post 


Arizona officer quits after 
fatal shooting of Native woman 

WINSLOW, Ariz. — A Winslow, 
Arizona police officer who fatally shot a 
Native American woman after responding 
to a convenience-store shoplifting nearly 
eight months ago has resigned from the 
department, city officials said Nov. 1 

Austin Shipley decided to quit after 
a meeting in which he was confronted 
with the results of an internal affairs 
investigation into the March 27 shooting of 
Loreal Tsingine, according to a statement 
from the office of Winslow city manager 
Steven Pauken. 

Shipley’s resignation was effective 
immediately. No reason was immediately 
given, but Pauken said Shipley was not 
forced to resign. 

The Mesa Police Department 
concluded an internal affairs investigation 
last week into the shooting. Before that, the 
Navajo County Attorney’s Office had asked 
for an independent prosecutorial review, 
and the Maricopa County Attorney’s Office 
announced in July that it found no evidence 
of criminal conduct by Shipley. 

Authorities said the 27-year-old 
Tsingine was holding a pair of medical 
scissors and posing a threat to Shipley 
before she was shot five times on a sidewalk. 

According to a police report, Shipley 
attempted to detain Tsingine, but she 
resisted arrest and was taken to the ground. 

Shipley said Tsingine swung the 


scissors at him, and he retreated with his 
gun drawn and gave multiple commands 
for her to stop and drop the scissors. 

The police report said Tsingine didn’t 
comply and got up and aggressively ran at 
Shipley with scissors in hand before he shot 
her. She was pronounced dead at the scene. 

Native American activists protested 
the shooting, saying it was excessive. 

Tsingine ’s family has filed a $10.5 
million notice of claim against the city, 
saying Shipley violated her civil rights and 
Winslow was negligent in “hiring, training, 
retaining, controlling and supervising” the 
policeman. 

The wrongful-death claim filed in 
July is a precursor to a lawsuit and seeks 
$2 million for Tsingine ’s husband and $8.5 
million for her 8 -year-old daughter. 

Lawyers for the city have declined 
comment on the claim, saying it’s the city’s 
policy not to talk about pending litigation. 

- Fox News 


Lawsuit moves forward over 
tribal recognition 

BRIDGTON, N.J. — For the last few 
years the Nanticoke Lenni-Lenape Tribal 
Nation has been fighting New Jersey’s 
Attorney General’s Office for allegedly 
stripping them of state recognition the tribe 
gained in 1982. 

Lenape Indian Chief Mark Gould 
said the state’s denial has cost his 
people numerous federal grants, college 
scholarships and devalued their art. 

“We were moving forward and we 
helped quite a few people, then all of a 
sudden because of the issue of casino they 
turned against us,” Gould said. 

The Lenape are suing the state, saying 
officials took away tribal recognition 
because of the racist notion Native 
Americans want to build casinos. 

A federal judge said the case has merit. 

In a 42-page decision issued Oct. 28, 
U-S District Court Judge Renee Marie 
Bumb denied the State’s motion to dismiss 
the discrimination lawsuit saying: 

“Simply put, as alleged by Plaintiff, 
one day they were a state-recognized tribe 
(and had been for decades), and the next 
day, with the swipe of pen and an absence 
of due process, they were not.” 

“You take my state recognition away- 
you humbled people who shouldn’t be 
humbled anymore, they’ve paid their dues, 
they worked hard to be where they’re at,” 
Gould said. 

For their part the Attorney General’s 
Office said they are reviewing Judge 
Bumb’s decision. 

In a successful motion to have a nearly 
identical case dismissed in the state court 
system, the AG’s Office didn’t give a 
reason for no-longer recognizing the tribe 
other than saying it don’t have to do it. 

Attorney Greg Werkheiser, from 
Cultural Heritage Partners, which 
represents the Tribe, said a federal trial 
could begin within the next two months and 
they are appealing the state case. 

“Judge Bumb’s decision today reminds 
us that in our American system, the courts 
can still ensure a level playing field for the 
politically powerless against the whims of 
even the most politically powerful,” Greg 
Werkheiser said in a release. 

-philadelphia.cbslocal.com 


Industrial hemp deal in works 
for Navajo Nation 

Native American land have poured 
billions into tribal economies since the late 
1980s, lifting many people from poverty. 
Now, some hope, cultivating industial 
hemp could do the same. 

Under U.S. law, hemp - which 
comes from the same family of plants that 
produce marijuana - can be grown only for 
research, with a permit from the U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration. 

However, the Department of Justice 
opened the door for hemp cultivation by 
Native American tribes in 2014 when it 
agreed that tribes can set cannabis-related 
laws just as states can. 

Native American-owned CannaNative 
LLC said Oct. 24 it was in final talks with 
the Navajo Nation, the largest federally 
recognized tribe, to grow industrial hemp. 

Hemp is used in a wide variety of 
products, from food to construction 
materials, but typically contains less than 1 
percent tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) - the 
psychoactive component of the cannabis 
plant. 

But while more than half of U.S. 
states allow cannabis use, federal law 
still categorizes all cannabis varieties, 
including hemp, as a dangerous drug with 
no medicinal value. 

Currently there is no large-scale 
commercial hemp production in the United 
States, which depends on imports. 

The Hemp Industries Association 
(HI A) estimates that the total U.S. retail 
value of hemp products in 2013 was 
$581 million, although the Congressional 


Research Service says the numbers are 
under-reported. 

The estimate does not include sales 
by the two major retailers of hemp-based 
products, L’Oreal’s The Body Shop and 
Whole Foods. 

CannaNative has already struck a deal 
with cannabis products maker Medical 
Marijuana Inc to produce the first hemp 
oil products for more than 560 Native 
American tribes. 

Now, it is in talks with the Navajo 
Nation to begin growing hemp on 
reservation land in Arizona, Utah and New 
Mexico. 

“The industrial hemp project could 
probably overtake Indian gaming, not only 
in terms of employment but also in terms of 
revenue to the Navajo,” said A1 Henderson, 
a senior Navajo economic adviser, noting 
that the 360,000-member tribe had an 
unemployment rate of 40-50 percent. 

For Medical Marijuana Inc (MMI), 
which sells hemp oil, a deal with the Navajo 
Nation could help move hemp cultivation to 
the United States from Europe and cut costs 
by more than 25 percent, Chief Executive 
Stu Titus told Reuters. 

“Our goal is to plant our initial pilot 
program test crop in the spring of 2017 in 
the Navajo Nation,” Titus said. 

- time.com 

‘Good win’ for tribes in 
Washington state Supreme Court 
child welfare ruling 

State and federal law protect the rights 
of Native American children even when 
one of their parents is not Indian. That’s the 
word from the Washington state Supreme 
Court. 

A woman with a child remarried. A 
court in southwest Washington agreed to 
terminate the parental rights of the child’s 
father — her ex. He was in prison and had 
problems with drugs. 

But in this case, the state high court 
said that shouldn’t have happened — at 
least, not so fast. Because even though the 
child, the mother and the stepfather are 
all Indian and the father is not, the child’s 
rights are protected under the federal Indian 
Child Welfare Act and the Washington 
Indian Child Welfare Act. 

Craig Dorsay represented the Samish 
tribe as a friend of the court. He called the 
opinion “a very good win for tribes, Indian 
families and Indian children.” 

“The fact that the child may have an 
Indian parent and a non-Indian parent, 
should not avoid or reduce protections that 
the act is designed to afford to the child,” 
Dorsay said. 

But Mark Fiddler, counsel for the 
child’s mother, argued the opinion lays 
out guidelines that “no other father would 
have to follow.” For example, he said if no 
parties had been Indian, the father’s rights 
would have likely remained terminated. 

In the long run, Dorsay said it sets a 
precedent for all private adoption cases 
involving Native American children. 

The Supreme Court has sent the case 
back to the trial court for reconsideration. 

- Northwest Public Radio 

Pipeline protest receives 
support from Canadians 

TORONTO — Thousands of 
demonstrators marched peacefully in 
downtown Toronto on Nov. 5 to show 
solidarity with protesters against the 
controversial Dakota Access Pipeline 
project in the U.S. 

The march attracted at least 4,000 
people, according to one organizer. It 
began in front of the Ontario legislature 
at Queen’s Park and included a stop at the 
U.S. consulate on University Avenue. It 
ended at Nathan Phillips Square in front of 
Toronto city hall. 

Attendees said they wanted to show 
their counterparts in Standing Rock, North 
Dakota that Canadians are on their side. 

“We want to show the people at 
Standing Rock that there are thousands of 
North Americans that want to stand with 
them, that want to show our support,” said 
demonstrator Nicolas Haddad. 

Others described the Toronto rally as 
part of a global campaign. 

“It’s a really beautiful, empowering 
movement here, where you can see people 
from across the world coming together to 
stand for the same cause, and stand for the 
earth,” said Camille Koon. 

Cheri DiNovo, MPP for Parkdale-High 
Park, told CBC News the demonstration 
was also meant to grab the attention of 
Canadian political leaders. 

“The simple reality is that we’re here 
to support [the Dakota Sioux], but also to 
send a very strong message to our own 
governments, both provincial and federal, 
that this is treaty land, that you have to deal 
with First Nations, and that we need to keep 
the oil in the soil,” said Dinovo. 

The Dakota Access Pipeline project 
would carry oil for almost 1 ,900 kilometres 
across four U.S. states, from North 
Dakota’s Bakken oil formation to pipelines 


in Illinois. From there, the oil would go to 
refineries on the U.S. Gulf Coast. 

Protesters have made a stand near 
the Standing Rock Sioux reservation in 
North Dakota, calling for the pipeline 
to be rerouted. They say the pipeline and 
construction process pose a risk to local 
water supplies and sacred sites. 

-CBC 

Wampanoag language 
immersion program begins 
thanks to grant 

NORTH FALMOUTH, Mass. — Not 

long ago, the Wampanoag language was 
listed as extinct along with thousands of 
other languages. 

But things have changed in Mashpee, 
and a symbol of that change is a little 
schoolhouse on the back roads of North 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. 

Mukayuhsak Weekuw, the preschool 
language immersion school, opened its 
doors for the first time to students in 
September. It is the first time in centuries 
that children in the Mashpee Wampanoag 
Tribe have been immersed in their ancestral 
language. 

According to the staff, from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. teachers and 10 pre-kindergarten 
students speak only Wopanaak, the 
Wampanoag language. 

And in another symbol of the success, 
the effort to open the immersion school 
received a substantial federal grant that will 
propel the school for another three years 
and increase the school from one class to 
three. 

The Administration for Native 
Americans issued an $890,000, three- 
year Native Languages Esther Martinez 
Immersion grant to the Wopanaak 
Language Reclamation Project to further 
efforts with the Mukayuhsak school. 

It is the third time the project staff 
received a grant through the federal Native 
American administration; according to the 
Mashpee Wampanoag Tribe’s Nashauonk 
Mittark, the entity receives about 400 
applications for the grant a year and only 
funds close to 10. 

The project under the three-year grant 
will pilot and grow the immersion school in 
accepting up to at least 35 students from pre- 
kindergarten through first grade. The grant 
will also fund the training and certification 
of four individuals in the Montes sori 
Method to become full-time Montessori 
teachers. The school has its lessons at the 
North Falmouth Montessori Academy, 
choosing the Montessori program for its 
style. 

The grant writer and business manager 
for the Wopanaak Language Reclamation 
Project, Judi G. Urquhart, said the group 
is grateful for the grant and excited for the 
future of the school. 

“We wouldn’t be where we were 
without Administration for Native 
Americans,” she said. 

Urquhart wrote the three grant 
applications. She also thanked the Mashpee 
Wampanoag tribe that helped fund the 
project last year. 

She said that it was amazing that the 
federal agency provided funding for the 
local reclamation project, let alone for 
the third time. Prior to the efforts of the 
founder of the project and vice chairman of 
the Mashpee Wampanoag Tribal Council, 
Jesse “Little Doe” Baird, the language was 
an extinct language. Urquhart said that the 
federal agency rarely, if ever, gives funds to 
languages listed as extinct. 

The Endangered Language Project 
lists the language as awakening now and 
its website reads that it is going through 
a revitalization, thanks to the Wopanaak 
project and Baird. 

Urquhart said that the grant requires 
that children receive 500 hours a year of 
language immersion. She said that under 
their model, however, they will receive 
1,000 hours. They use the Total Physical 
Response system that only Wampanoag is 
spoken and no English. 

According to the language project, 
there have been no fluent speakers of 
Wampanoag for six generations or for 
over 150 years. The project began in 1993 
under the direction of Baird who earned a 
master’s degree in Algonquian linguistics 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 2000. Wopanaak is one of several 
languages that belong to the Algonquian 
language family. 

In addition to the school in North 
Falmouth, the language project provides 
classes to community members in Boston, 
Plymouth, New Bedford and Mashpee in 
other settings. They also host a summer 
school, a lunch and language program for 
tribal elders, and beginner classes at the 
tribe’s government center. 

- Mashpee Enterprise 

NLRB judge rules against 
California tribe 

WASHINGTON — A California- 
based tribe’s recent loss at the National 
Labor Relations Board could reignite 
interest in controversial legislation 



affecting Indian casinos and union workers 
nationwide. 

As part of a ruling that the San Diego- 
area Viejas Band of Kumeyaay Indians 
had violated federal labor law, NLRB 
Administrative Law Judge Mara-Louise 
Anzalone reaffirmed that the labor board 
had the authority to oversee the treatment 
of Indian casino workers. 

“The Board has repeatedly asserted 
jurisdiction over Tribal-owned and operated 
casinos,” Anzalone wrote in the Oct. 11 
decision, noting that “the vast majority of 
both customers and employees of the casino 
operation are not members of the Tribe.” 

Anzalone relied for her conclusion 
on a D.C. -based appellate court decision 
from 2007, involving the California-based 
San Manuel Indian Bingo & Casino. Judge 
Merrick Garland, who now is President 
Barack Obama’s stalled nominee to the 
Supreme Court, joined the decision that said 
the labor board could regulate certain tribal 
labor disputes despite tribal sovereignty. 

“There is no evidence in the language 
or legislative history of the (national labor 
relations) act to suggest that congress 
intended to exclude Native Americans or 
their commercial enterprises from the act’s 
jurisdiction,” said NLRB Administrative 
Law Judge Mara-Louise Anzalone. 

Citing the 2007 decision, Anzalone 
reasoned that her Viejas Band labor dispute 
ruling “would not implicate the Tribe’s 
right to self-governance because the casino 
operation is a commercial enterprise in 
interstate commerce that plays no direct 
role in... matters such as tribal membership, 
inheritance rules and domestic relations.” 

But congressional critics of the 2007 
decision, who include tribal allies as well 
as frequent opponents of organized labor, 
have been seeking to strip the NLRB of 
tribal jurisdiction. 

Legislation passed by the House last 
November by 249-177, supported by nearly 
all of California’s House Republicans 
and opposed by almost all of the state’s 
Democrats, would exclude “Native 
Americans or their commercial enterprises” 
from the labor board’s oversight under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

“The question before the House is 
whether Congress will reassert its authority 
over a rogue executive agency and, for 
a change, honor the promises of tribal 
sovereignty,” Rep. Tom McClintock, R-Elk 
Grove, said during House debate. 

The measure still awaits Senate action. 

-Sacramento Bee 

BIA, BIE receive new 
directors 

WASHINGTON — New leadership 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
and Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) 
was announced Nov. 2. Weldon ‘Bruce’ 
Loudermilk will succeed Michael S. Black 
as director of the BIA. Tony Dearman will 
be the new director of the BIE. 

Black, a member of the Oglala Sioux 
Tribe, has served as BIA director since 
April 2010. Black will move to a new role 
as senior advisor to the BIA director. 

Loudermilk is a longtime veteran of 
federal service to Indian tribes and Alaska 
Natives. He is a citizen of the Fort Peck 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation in Montana and 
has served as the BIA regional director for 
the Alaska region since January 2014. Prior 
to serving as the Alaska regional director, 
Loudermilk served as the Great Plains 
regional director from 2010 to 2014 and 
before that, as the deputy regional director- 
Indian Services, Great Plains region from 
March 2008 to June 2010. 

Loudermilk holds a Bachelor of 
Science degree in business administration 
from Montana State University-Billings and 
a master’s degree from Harvard University, 
John F. Kennedy School of Government. 

Dearman, a citizen of the Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma, had served as the 
associate deputy director for bureau- 
operated schools since November 2015. 
Before that, Dearman served as the 
superintendent at Riverside Indian School, 
a BIE-operated boarding school. Dearman 
earned an Associate of Arts aegree from 
Bacone College in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
He also received a Bachelor of Science 
degree in education and a master’s degree 
in school administration from Northeastern 
State University in Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

As director of the BIE, Dearman will 
oversee all facilities providing schooling 
for nearly 50,000 American Indian and 
Alaska Native students from the country’s 
federally recognized tribes. The BIE also 
serves post-secondary students through 
higher education scholarships and support 
funding to 27 tribal colleges and universities 
and two tribal technical colleges. 

- U.S. Department of Interior press 
release 

Compiled by Senior Editor Kevin 
Johnson 
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From FIU to Brighton, Japan’s Ainu people share culture 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 



An Ainu woman teaches Martha Jones and Alice Sweat how to play the Mukkari, an instrument made out of a type of bamboo, during the Ainu’s visit to the Brighton Reservation on Nov. 7. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 


MIAMI/BRIGHTON — The Ainu 
people of Japan, whose ancestry is believed 
to date back as early as the 12th century, 
brought their culture from the other side of 
the world to Florida International University 
in Miami and the Brighton Reservation. 

The Ainu shared and explained their 
native songs, dances and customs during 
visits in early November as part of FIU’s 
ongoing Global Indigenous Forum geared 
toward enlightening the public about 
global issues involving indigenous groups 
through community activities and academic 
programs. 

“We’re very honored to have had the 
Ainu visitors at FIU to share their traditions 
with students, faculty and with the Seminole 
people,” said Dennis Wiedman, an associate 
professor in FIU’s Department of Global and 
Sociocultural Studies. “I’m especially happy 
that freshman Eden Jumper, who’s on the 
executive board of the Global Indigenous 
Group student club, was able to welcome the 
Ainu people to the audience and represent the 
Seminole Tribe.” 

Similar to some of the hardships 
Seminoles endured, the Ainu people - who 
come from Japan’s Hokkaido and Honshu 
islands - historically had their land invaded, 
were enslaved and about 70 percent of their 
population died out in a century. 

Despite being recognized by the 
Japanese government as an Indigenous 
people in 2008, the Ainu still face adversity 
and prejudice. They try to keep their identity 
alive by touring and educating the public 
about their customs. 

Five Ainu women demonstrated an array 
of traditional dances, including a crane bird 
dance, the Ainu girls’ black hair dance that 
resembles a pine tree blowing in the wind, 
and a dance known as the fable of the owl, 
inspired by the nocturnal bird, which the 
Ainu see as protector of the forest. 

Two Ainu men demonstrated other 
traditional dances, including one dedicated 
to a hunter who forgets to hunt when he gets 
distracted by a beautiful bird. 

Dancing for the Ainu is used mostly 
for ceremonies to exorcise evil spirits and 
remains an integral part of their culture. 

Musical instruments used by the Ainu, 
such as the Mukkuri and the Tonkori, are 
believed to have spiritual deities connected to 
them and were played for an audience of about 
200 at FIU. Forum attendees participated 
in workshops on how to use the traditional 
instruments. They learned about the patterns 
in Ainu handmade clothing, traditional robes 
known as Kimonos, and headbands. They 
also watched hand-carving of prayer sticks, 


known as inaw. 

Masako Kubota, FIU’s instructor for 
the Asian Studies Program & Department 
of Modern Languages, said she couldn’t be 
more thrilled that the Ainu people shared 
their way of life and beliefs. 

“This started five years ago when I 
finished my thesis for my master’s,” Kubota 
said. “I promised them that they would be 
able to exchange ideas with the Seminoles 
and Miccosukees; and my dream came true. 
I’m extremely grateful for the generous 
grant from the Foundation for Research and 
Promotion of Ainu Culture and the Japan 
Foundation the trip to fly across the world 
possible for the Ainu. I’m also grateful for 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s participation 
with FIU to make the educational experience 
that much more meaningful.” 

A few days after the FIU program, the 


Ainu attended the American Indian Arts 
Celebration on the Big Cypress Reservation 
before they headed to the Brighton 
Reservation on Nov. 7. The group visited 
the Creek Immersion School, housed in the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School, and the 
Brighton Senior Center. 

The Ainu toured the reservation with 
Chief Justice Willie Johns, interacted with the 
immersion school’s instructors and met with 
elders MaryJo Micco, Billie Micco, Debbie 
Carter, Alice Sweat and Martha Jones. 

“They were able to emerge themselves 
into the Creek language. It was fantastic,” 
Kubota said. 

The Language Enrichment House, 
known at the Emahakv Cuko, features staff 
who are dedicated to developing Creek 
materials and only Creek is spoken. 

After meeting with Language Enrichment 


program manager Marcus Briggs-Cloud and 
studying the environment inside the house 
where children ages four months to 3 speak 
only Creek, the group performed for a small 
audience at the senior center. They showed the 
seniors how to use the Mukkuri instrument, 
which is made from nemagaridake bamboo. 
The instrument consists of a thin plate with 
the center carved out in the shape of a tongue. 
A string is attached to both ends. 

When played, each person’s instrument 
sounds different because of the differences 
in the shape of people’s mouths, according 
to the Ainu people. Tribal elders were 
fascinated by the Mukkuri as they tried to 
play the instrument. 

“We wanted [the Ainu people] to be 
really engaged with the Seminole people and 
for both Native groups to learn from each 
other,” professor Wiedman said. 


The Ainu stayed in cabins on the 
reservation. During a dinner with Chief 
Justice Johns, the Ainu discussed how their 
people could excel in the area of tourism, a 
highly-demanded request in their country. 
Johns talked about the Seminole culture and 
compared it to the Ainu culture and told them 
how the Seminoles obtained gaming and 
entertainment, according to Wiedman. 

Wiedman explained it was integral for 
the Ainu people to learn how to maintain 
control of their destiny, decisions and their 
rights to arts, music and land. 

“Everyone was so welcoming, and to 
experience the reaction from the two cultures 
towards one another was amazing,” Wiedman 
said. “It was a great moment in my life.” 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Masako Kubota, instructor for the Asian Program and Department of Modern Languages at FIU, presents the Ainu visitors from Japan during a program 
Nov. 4 at FIU in Miami. They are, from left, Midori Toko, Eiko Yamamoto, Kayo Watanabe, Fukiko Goukon, Masao Nishida and Akira Toko. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Masako Kubota, left, FIU instructor for the Asian Studies Program and Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, stands with members of the Ainu people while they watch a sewing demonstration from 
Nuthkee Henry with guidance from retired nurse wife Felicia Wiedman, wife of FIU instructor Dennis 
Wiedman, during the Ainu’s visit to the Brighton Reservation on Nov. 7. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Fukiko Goukon, of the Ainu people, plays the Tonkori instrument, which plays like a harp, in front of a 
large audience at Florida International University. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Chief Justice Willie Johns, far left, stands next to Dennis Wiedman, FIU Instructor for the Department of Global and Sociocultural Studies, along with 
members of the Ainu people and Seminoles from the Creek School in Brighton.. 
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Seminole students excel in Sagemont science fair 


Stephanie Rodriguez 


From left, Valholly Frank, Ohitika Billie, Caidence Smith, and Alisa Brooks hold up their poster boards Nov. 18 as part of the Sagemont School’s science fair in Weston. 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

WESTON — Four Tribal students 
who attend the Sagemont Upper School in 
Weston tested their own hypotheses, created 
experiments, and discovered conclusions to 
their science projects in the school’s annual 
science fair Nov. 18 as part of a competition 
where only 10 spots make it to regional 
finals. 

Sagemont encourages young minds to 
think through scientific inquiry and problem 
solving. The top projects will be selected to 
represent the school at the Broward County 
School Science Fair regional competition in 
February 2017. 

The school, known as one of the top 
private schools in Broward County, has 
had winners in the past place in the county, 
regional, and state competition for the 
science fair. In order for students to qualify 
for the fair, projects that earned an “A” or 
a “B” were considered for the competition. 

One student with high scientific 
aspirations created an intricate and advanced 
experiment about the inhibitory effects of 
sweeteners on beneficial gut bacteria. 

“When I was presenting in the actual 
science fair; I had one science teacher asking 
me a lot of questions about it and I used 
fancy terms and some of the seniors didn’t 
really know what I was talking about and it 
felt a little awkward,” said Valholly Frank, 
13. 

Valholly spent about 30 hours creating 
her experiment in a lab with Sheryl van 
der Heiden, Florida Atlantic University 
professor for Biological Sciences, just to 
enter the science fair. 

“The project was really hard to 
experiment on, yet a lot was learned,” 
Valholly said. 

Ohitika Billie, 12, decided to make 
his experiment about the growth of mold 
on different types of bread, such as store- 
bought bread and homemade bread. 

“It was tedious because we had to rush 
and print everything the next day,” Ohitika 
said. “My goal is to at least get an award 
place even though my project didn’t have 
the right materials.” 

Ohitika said he didn’t have plastic 
bags that he needed in order to reach the 
conclusion he sought and that his bread got 
stale. 

“There’s no such thing as a bad question, 
and there’s no such thing as bad information; 
all information gathered properly is 
valuable,” said Rhonda Roff, Valholly’s 
mom. “It’s so important for kids to learn 
how to recognize they have the power to 
learn how to answer their own questions; 
they no longer have to rely on someone else 
to answer it. It’s powerful for them.” 


Caidence Smith, 12, is an example of 
a student that had an inner question and 
wanted to find the answer. 

Caidence opted to focus on proving 
if her dog, Nina, has a higher respiration 
rate before or after exercise. She tested 
Nina’s breathing for 15 seconds prior to 
exercise and multiplied the number by 4 in 
order to get the total inhalation per minute 
number. Later, she played with her dog for 
five minutes and repeated her math once 


more. 

Caidence repeated this process for four 
days, alternating games she played with her 
dog such as fetch, tug-of-war, running, and 
playing with a Frisbee in order to have a 
definitive conclusion to her experiment. 

“I had fun working on my science 
project, and I hope I get to go to nationals,” 
Caidence said. 

All the Tribal kids who entered the 
science fair had their own unique flair 


and decided on their projects for different 
reasons. 

Alisa Brooks, 12, selected a topic that 
she researched online. She decided to find 
out how much salt an egg needs to float for 
her experiment. As it turns out, after three 
trials, the answer is two and a half teaspoons 
using a boiled egg without the shell, 
according to Alisa’s findings. 

“I thought the picture on the internet 
looked cool and it interested me,” Alisa said. 


“My reaction at my result was ‘Oh my God; 
it’s floating,”’ she said. 

Learning and testing the methods in 
their projects proved to be as educational for 
the students as the final results. 

“Science is eliminating all variables and 
focusing on one in order to determine the 
answer,” Roff said. 



PECS names October 
students of the month 


BRIGHTON — The following 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
earned Student of the Month recognition for 
October: 

Elementary: Onnie Cypress, Kenyon 
Billie, Shaela Issac, Elainna Fonseca, Matti 
Platt, Zooey Bowers, Liam Berry, Case 
Prescott, Bray den Huff, Keira Snell, Jace 


Johns, Chaka Yani Smith, Jetta Osceola, 
Tahnia Billie, Merlelaysia Billie, Maricella 
Garcia, Tiyanni Anderson, Summer Gopher, 
Saniya Rodrigues, Nena Youngblood. 

Middle: Hailey Leach, Elle Thomas, 
Davin Carrillo 



Photo courtesy PECS 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students of the month for October Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month for October, 
are, from left, Hailey Leach, Davin Carrillo and Elle Thomas. 


Photo courtesy PECS 


Florida State nursing professor promotes Native American health equity 


BY ALEX BURNHAM 
FSU News Staff Writer 

TALLAHASSEE — A top researcher, 
professor and global advocate for culturally 
competent health care for Native Americans 
and indigenous populations has been added 
to the Florida State University School of 
Nursing staff and is already making his 
impact known. 

John Lowe — a Cherokee Native 
American tribal member — is the new 
endowed McKenzie Professor in Health 
Disparities Research at FSU, and is in the 
process of creating the Center for Indigenous 
Nursing Research for Health Equity 
(INRHE). 

Lowe, one of only 20 Native American 
nurses with a doctoral degree in the U.S., 
has been recognized as of the country’s 
“Edge Runners,” by the American Academy 
of Nursing, for his innovative leadership 
and ways of thinking about healthcare 
challenges. 

The center (INRHE) will focus 
on local, national and international 
indigenous communities and will work with 
organizations to attain health equity for 
marginalized groups of Native Americans 
and other indigenous peoples. 


The center will also encourage the 
belief that nurses should have a voice when 
deciding the nature and type of research 
being conducted in the communities who 
have not had their voices heard by the 
government or surrounding populations. 

It is the first research center of its kind 
worldwide. 

“Nurses in indigenous communities all 
over the world are delivering most of the 
healthcare,” Lowe said. “It only makes sense 
that nurses act as the catalyst for research.” 

Dr. Lowe is widely known for his 
work with Native American substance 
abuse prevention, and with the funding he 
has received from the National Institutes 
of Health, Lowe is implementing and 
evaluating the “Intertribal Talking Circle” — 
an after-school intervention program to 
help curb substance abuse, which has 
been recognized by the U.S. Department 
of Justice as a promising, evidence-based 
program, preserving the well-being of youth 
populations. 

“What we find within all indigenous, 
native or aboriginal populations throughout 
the world who went through a colonization 
experience tend to have similar health 
issues,” Lowe said. “The prevalence of 
these health issues are usually higher 


than any other group or population in that 
geographical region.” 

As well as maintaining a focus on 
substance abuse, Lowe and other leading 
researchers will examine issues like diabetes, 
cardiac disease and obesity. 

The recently endowed McKenzie 
Professor at Florida State has worked with 
disadvantaged groups in China, Australia, 
Tanzania, Costa Rica, and served as the John 
Wymer Distinguished Professor at Florida 
Atlantic University. 

In addition, Lowe received the 2016 
Luther Christman Award from the American 
Nurses Association. 

“Dr. Lowe is an outstanding researcher 
and a passionate advocate for Native 
American health. He is an eminent scholar 
and global leader, who will have an 
immediate impact on our research agenda, 
our curriculum and our students,” said 
Dean of the FSU College of Nursing Judith 
McFetridge-Durdle. 

As of this year, there are approximately 
370 million indigenous peoples living in 
over 70 countries. At Florida State, Lowe 
plans to continue using his research on 
health equity to spread global awareness and 
to promote healthcare equality for all groups 
of indigenous populations. 



Photo courtesy FSU College of Nursing 


Dr. John Lowe’s work focuses on the unique health problems of indigenous communities, including 
alcoholism, obesity and heart problems. 


“We are delighted that someone with issues affecting indigenous populations will 

Dr. Lowe’s experience and high level of greatly complement the existing work being 

accomplishment is joining our faculty,” done by the college to further our knowledge 

said Vice President for Research Gary K. of health issues affecting our world.” 

Ostrander. “His unique research on the health 
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Immokalee 

preschoolers 

celebrate 

Thanksgiving 


Beverly Bidney 


Above, Allison Concepcion with her son Franky’J 
Concepcion, 1, and mother Delores Lopez enjoy 
the Immokalee Preschool Thanksgiving luncheon 
Nov. 15. At right, Lynn Osceola, 3, and Kadience 
Venzor, 4, choose their sweet treats carefully. Be- 
low, Clarissa Salinas is surrounded by sons A.J. 
Yzaguirre, 3, and Ray Yzaguirre IV, 5. 


American Indian College 
Fund named American 
Indian Non-Profit of the Year 


BY PRESS RELEASE 

DENVER, Colo. — The American 
Indian College Fund was named the American 
Indian non-profit of the year by the Rocky 
Mountain Indian Chamber of Commerce at 
its American Indian Achievement Awards 
Gala on Nov. 5 in Denver. 

Cheryl Crazy Bull, President and CEO of 
the American Indian College Fund, accepted 
the award on behalf of the organization, 
which was chosen for its national work 
providing higher education opportunities for 
American Indians. 

“We are delighted and honored to be 
recognized for the work we do in Native 


communities,” Cheryl Crazy Bull said. 
“Our experience over more than 25 years 
has proven to us that education can help 
Native students navigate any challenge they 
encounter along life’s journey. We provide 
scholarships and programs to ensure that 
students succeed across all ages and grades 
starting with early childhood through high 
school, ensuring they are college ready, 
while providing them with the financial and 
program support in college so that they can 
succeed and graduate.” 

In addition to being presented with a 
stole, the College Fund received a check for 
$500. 



Photo courtesy American Indian College Fund 

Cheryl Crazy Bull, president and CEO of the American Indian College Fund, center forward, receives 
the American Indian Charity of the Year Award on behalf of the College Fund on Nov. 5 in Denver. 


Storytime at Hollywood Preschool 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Special guest storyteller Everett Osceola tells an old fable his grandmother used to tell him to 
youngsters from the Hollywood Preschool in November. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

The 1-year-old and 2-year-old classes sit with Hollywood Preschool teachers for a special guest 
storytime about an armadillo. 
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CASTILLO 

954.522.5500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends DUIs, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 



TLook 

to the 

Future 


Don’t let illness or injury keep 
you from your goals. 


American Indians and Alaska Natives 
under 26 may qualify to stay on their 
parents’ health insurance plan, when 
they’re covered in the Marketplace. 




Learn more at: 


qo.cms.gov/nativehealth 

or call 1-800-318-2596 

( HealthCare.gov 
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Schools get into trick-or-treat mode 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Dalina Rodriguez dresses as an old lady while she 
trick-or-treats inside the Classic Gym with the 
rest of the Hollywood Preschool on Oct. 31. 


Beverly Bidney 

Little angel Tawnee Baker, 3, examines her treats 
at the Brighton Preschool trick-or-treat day Oct. 
24. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

From left, Neko Osceola Jr., dressed as an elephant, Chanel Billie as Wonder Woman, and Macy Tubby as a witch, sit in a stroller during the Hollywood 
Preschool Halloween event. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Chaos Micco, Alizayah Alvarado, and Russell Primeaux sit next to each other after they trick-or- 
treated with their classmates. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Fiona “Chatee” Osceola and mom Sherry Osceola 
both dress alike as Snow White for the Hollywood 
Preschool Halloween. 


Melissa Sherman 

Daniel Tommie and Shonayeh Tommie enjoy the 
Halloween festivities Oct. 31 at the Big Cypress 
Preschool. 



Melissa Sherman 


Pirate Zhane Carter takes in the Halloween fun 
with his mom Lovely at the Big Cypress Preschool. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jo ‘Boogie’ Jumper loving her granddaughters Lillie Tai and Kaillin Dale Coleman, both 1, on their 
first Halloween at the Brighton Preschool Oct. 24. 



Kevin Johnson 

BRIGHTON: Staff members at PECS put their Halloween spirit on display Oct. 31. 



Melissa Shernan 

Students in the 3-year-old class shows off their costumes during Big Cypress Preschool’s Halloween party. 



Beverly Bidney 

Dressed as Dory the fish, Maryjane Osceola, 3, 
struggles with the weight of her goodie bag at the 
Brighton Preschool trick-or-treat event. 



Melissa Sherman 

Tiffany Billie and her son Batman Amasiah Billie, join Batgirl Arya Billie-Quintanilla during the 
Halloween party at the Big Cypress Preschool. 
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Reservations 
celebrate Halloween 
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Beverly Bidney 

Nancy Motlow holds granddaughter Natalie Schaffer, 1, in her arms as Nancy Schaffer, 3, holds on to 
her grandmother’s hand as they arrive at the Immokalee Halloween celebration Oct. 28. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Tony Billie and Hayley Garcia enter the couple’s 
contest at Hollywood’s Fall Festival on Oct. 31. 




Stephanie Rodriguez 

Jo-lin Osceola, dressed as Wonder Woman, draws 
her her sword and shield at Hollywood’s Fall 
Festival. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pedro and Marissa Ramirez get in the Halloween 
spirit at the Big Cypress celebration. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Skylinn Billie dresses as Lilo from Disney’s ‘Lilo 
and Stitch’ movie at Hollywood’s Fall Festival. 



Beverly Bidney 

Infants, including Willow Cypress, 1, in her father Quenton Cypress’s arms, compete in the costume contest at the Big Cypress Halloween celebration. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Jax Bowers dresses up for the costume contest at Hollywood’s Fall Festival. 



Kevin Johnson 

Youngsters try to impress judges during Trail’s Halloween party Oct. 30 at the Miccosukee Resort. 




Stephanie Rodriguez 

Kayle Billie-Alex and Mi-Lyn Jones-Williams pose 
for a photo at Hollywood’s Fall Festival. 


Kevin Johnson 

Jo Jo Osceola and Deron Billie, 10 months, display 
their colorful wardrobes during Trail’s Halloween 
party at the Miccosukee Resort. 



Kevin Johnson 

Kelvin Huggins and Lorelei Huggins, back row, and Paris Huggins and Kelvin Huggins Jr., front row, 
feature a variety of creative costumes at Trail’s Halloween party at the Miccosukee Resort. 
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Creative seniors make Halloween fashion statement 



Beverly Bidney 

Louise Osceola really wears that witch’s hat at the Devoted Miami Dolphins fan Juanita Osceola aims the dart at balloons during the seniors Halloween party in Brighton Oct 27. 
tribalwide seniors Halloween party in Brighton 
Oct. 27. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Alice Sweat, dressed as a Hoover vacuum cleaner, 
competes in the costume contest at the tribalwide 
seniors Halloween party Oct. 27 in Brighton. 


Big Cypress hosts 
Thanksgiving luncheon 



Beverly Bidney 

Caroline Osceola fills her burlap bag with vegetables at the Big Cypress Thanksgiving luncheon Nov. 
21. Tribal citizens, community members and employees were welcome to the abundance of vegetables 
provided by the council office. 



Beverly Bidney 

Above, Tanner O’Donnell, 12, distributes bags for the Honey Baked hams being passed out to everyone by Josh Jumper at the Big Cypress Thanksgiving 
luncheon Nov. 21. Below, Xzavion Tommie, 9, and his grandmother Virginia Tommie enjoy the food and each other’s company at the luncheon. 



♦ FRACKING 

From page 5A 


producing oil and gas wells statewide that 
account for income of about $15 million 
per month, a paltry amount by industry 
standards. 

“There is always someone making 
money,” Ingraffea said. “As usual, a few 
will get rich and we will have destroyed the 
Everglades in the process.” 

In Florida, 32 counties and 48 cities 
have either banned fracking or passed 
resolutions opposing it. 

The process of finding and extracting 
natural gas requires millions of gallons of 
water per well, which is forced through the 
rock through fracturing, or fracking. An 
alternate method, matrix acidizing, dissolves 
the rock to create channels for oil to flow 
through. The only difference is the method, 
not the outcome or the amount of water and 
toxic chemicals used. 

The natural gas boom began in 2008 
and went bust by 2015. Ingraffea believes 
the shale natural gas boom worsened climate 
change. He cited hundreds of peer-reviewed 
scientific papers that are overwhelmingly 
critical of shale gas, including one written 
by himself and a colleague at Cornell in 
2011. That paper concluded that modem oil 
and gas are far worse than coal because more 
methane gas escapes into the atmosphere. 

“When shale was approved in 2009, 
no science was available,” Ingraffea said. 
“The decisions were all based on industry 
lobbying.” 

Since then, 256 scientific articles have 
been published, most of which say fracking 
contaminates water and air and has a 
negative impact on human health. Ingraffea 
believes its impact needs to be minimized 
with more viable alternatives. 

“Shale is the most expensive and 
extreme form of energy invented by 
humans,” he said. “Had we not gone to shale 
we would have had more renewables today. 


Shale stopped that progress.” 

During the question and answer period 
following Ingraffea’s presentation, Tyrell 
Hall, legislative assistant to Florida Senator 
Dwight Bullard, asked how to change the 
minds of legislators who refused to let an 
anti-fracking bill out of committee for a 
Senate vote during the 2016 session. 

“Show them the papers so they can see 
what scientists say,” Ingraffea said. “There 
is no excuse for ignorance anymore; there is 
ample science now.” 

The science, however, doesn’t stop 
companies from exploring for oil and gas. 

In 1974, Big Cypress Preserve was 
created when the Collier family donated 
about 1 60,000 acres they owned. The family 
retained mineral rights to the land, which 
allows them to lease it out for oil and gas 
exploration. Breitburn Energy Partners has 
operated a few wells in Big Cypress since 
2007. 

Texas-based Burnett Oil Company 
received approval in May from the National 
Park Service to search for oil and gas in 
110 square miles of Big Cypress Preserve 
using seismic testing. In July, a coalition of 
six environmental groups - including all of 
the sponsors of the summit plus the South 
Florida Wildlands Association - filed a 
lawsuit in U.S. District Court in Fort Myers 
to stop Burnett. 

Seismic testing uses heavy off-road 
equipment to pound the ground with large 
steel plates. The coalition claims the activity 
could be catastrophic for the Florida panther 
and other wildlife and that drilling could 
endanger South Florida’s water supply. 
According to the NPS’s environmental 
assessment, no significant impact would 
result from the seismic survey. 

“Florida is on the front line of climate 
change,” said speaker Scott Smith, chief 
technology officer and investigator at Water 
Defense, a non-profit organization dedicated 
to clean water. “Whoever controls energy 
controls destiny. If your government doesn’t 
believe in climate change then organize, 
organize, organize.” 

Jennifer Hecker, director of natural 


resource policy at the Conservancy of 
Southwest Florida, closed out the summit 
with some practical tips for communicating 
with those in power, such as legislators and 
regulators. 

She advised those who want to get 
involved to know the proper decorum and 


etiquette, use the right language to sound 
credible, understand an issue completely and 
speak unemotionally without yelling. 

“This is our moment,” Hecker said. 
“They [the oil companies] aren’t dug in 
here yet; it hasn’t progressed to a point that 
we can’t control it. It is still an imminent 


threat but citizens are complacent because 
they don’t think it’s a real thing. We have 
a window of opportunity during the next 
legislative session; this is our best chance to 
get something positive done.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Attendees fill a room during a fracking summit Nov. 2 at Florida Gulf Coast University in Fort Myers. 
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Tribe players conclude University School football careers 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


University School senior offensive lineman Brady Latchford (55) provides protection during the team’s final game of the season against West Broward on Nov. 4 in Davie. Brady, a 
starter and captain, played three years of varsity football. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

DAVIE — When it came time for senior 
night hugs, University School football coach 
Daniel Luque saved plenty of his tears for 
Brady Latchford. 

“I cried on his shoulder like I haven’t 
cried for a long time,” Luque admitted. 

One reason for the emotional farewell 
during a ceremony before University seniors 
played their final game Nov. 4 is because 
Luque and Brady have been through all of 
the program’s peaks and valleys in the past 
four years. But even playing for three head 
coaches in four years and the unexpected 
departure of star players, Brady, son of 
Amy Latchford and Seminole Police Chief 
William Latchford, never wavered. While 
others bolted, the 6-foot-l, 245 -pound 
lineman from the Tribe became a key part of 
a core that helped hold the program together 
through the rough times. 

“He remained loyal to the program,” 
Luque said. 

A 3-7 season when Brady was a 
sophomore came just two years after the 
2012 team went undefeated and won a state 
title with Roger Harriott at the helm. When 
Harriott left after the 2013 season, plenty of 
the team’s top players exited as well. 

“During those years that the coach was 
still here, football was a really big sport at 
the school, but once he left nobody really 
had the feel that the team was going to be 
good, which we kind of showed that year, but 
even the year later after that coach had left 
they still thought football wasn’t a big deal,” 
Brady said. “We, as players - and the coaches 
helped us as well - started to rebuild the trust 
in the school.” 

Under Luque, the road back to trust 
started when University rebounded with a 
7-4 mark and playoff appearance last season. 
This year University overcame the loss of a 
highly-touted quarterback to another school 
before the season, yet still raced out of the 
gate with five straight wins and finished with 


a solid 7-3 record that wasn’t good enough 
to make the playoffs, but included victories 
against Nova, International School, St. 


John Paul II, Somerset, Village Academy, 
Westminster and Suncoast. West Broward 
dealt University a loss on senior night. 

Brady, a three-year starter, served as a 
captain this season. He handled left tackle 
duties and generated a memorable final 
season. Luque said Brady graded an 85 on 
the line - representative of how he handled 
his assignments - and had the team’s second 
highest number of pancakes - flattening 
opponents - with 28. 

“He had an amazing season,” Luque 

said. 

The growth of the team’s younger 
players - those who will replace the seniors 
- impressed Brady. 

“A lot of the young guys stepped up as 
young men, and us seniors becoming young 
adults, I feel the seniors really stepped up to 
bring up the younger guys to play like varsity 
players,” Brady said. 

Brady’s work with helping the future of 
the team didn’t go unnoticed. 

“He’s one of the best leaders I’ve been 
around at the U School,” Luque said. “He’s 
always trying to help the new guys on the 
team learn. He’s always kept positive and 
remained optimistic about the team. He 
definitely will be missed.” 

Brady said he plans to attend college and 
study either criminology or accounting. He’s 
not sure if his playing days are over. 

“If I get offered by a D-II school I’d 
highly consider it, but right now I’m just 
focusing on my education,” he said. 

University won’t be without a Latchford. 
Brady’s younger brother Bradley, also a 


lineman, will be a senior next season. 

Brady wasn’t the only Seminole who 
suited up this season at University. Rhett 


Tiger, a senior safety/ 
cornerback, finished 
his second and final 
year with the club. 

Rhett joined 
University as a junior 
after he moved back 
to Florida from North 
Carolina. 

“He’s a great 
character kid. He 

always gives 100 

percent in practice,” 
Luque said. 

Although he 
wasn’t a starter, Rhett 
produced a memorable 
game in a win against 
Somerset Academy 
on Sept. 16 when he 
picked off two passes. 

“He had his 

best game against 
Somerset. He was all 
over the field,” Luque 
said. 

Football isn’t 
Rhett’s main sport. 
His primary athletic 
competition comes as 
a long distance runner 
on the track team, 
but he enjoyed every 
moment of being a 
football player, which 
made the finality that 
accompanies senior 
night tough to grasp. 

“It felt surreal,” 
said Rhett, who was 
joined by his parents 
Holly Bowers and 
Elrod Bowers during 
the ceremony. “I 
couldn’t process that 
this was the last time I 
get to put on my pads; it’s the last time I get 
to be on this field, but it was fun.” 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Rhett Tiger is joined by his parents, Elrod Bowers and Holly Bowers, and younger sister Katie Young 
during University School’s senior night ceremony Nov. 4 in Davie. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

University School senior Brady Latchford (55) is joined by his parents, Amy Latchford and Seminole 
Police Chief William Latchford, brother and teammate Bradley (56), and other family members during 
the team’s senior night ceremony Nov. 4 in Davie. 




Stephanie Rodriguez 


Stephanie Rodriguez 


University School senior Rhett Tiger finishes his second season on the squad Nov. 4. 


Brady Latchford stands on the sidelines with his University School teammates in his final game Nov. 4 against West Broward. 
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Skyla Osceola 
signs with NSU 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

PLANTATION — Skyla Osceola 
arrived for basketball practice Nov. 16 
sporting a smile under a dark blue ball 
cap whose three letters revealed where the 
American Heritage School standout will 
play her college ball: NSU. 

Skyla, a hard-working 5 -foot-9 senior 
who can play any position for the Patriots, 
signed with Nova Southeastern University 
the night before in front of her family at 
home on the Hollywood Reservation, only a 
few miles from the Fort Lauderdale campus. 

“I always wanted to go to college since 
I was a little girl, but I never knew where 
I’d end up going,” Skyla said. “I just knew 
with my hard work and dedication that I was 
going to get there someday.” 

Before practice began, American 
Heritage coach Greg Farias gathered the 
team in a huddle and announced Skyla’s 
college decision. Hugs and applause 
followed before practice got underway. 

Farias described Skyla as being very 
passionate about winning and is “one of the 
most versatile players I’ve ever coached.” 

“She’s the best shooter on the team, and 
people don’t realize how big she is, but she 
can guard the best player on the [other] team, 
too, small guard or big girl. She can play 1 
through 5,” said Farias, who is familiar with 
NSU basketball having played for the men’s 
team in the 1990s. 


Farias helped his alma mater while 
helping Skyla, too. He alerted NSU about 
Skyla. It didn’t take long for NSU to like 
what it saw during a fall league game. 

“Within the first 15 minutes of the first 
game, [the coach] was already texting me, 
telling me ‘Thank you for calling me. We 
appreciate it, and we love her,”’ Farias said. 

The attraction was mutual. 

“From right when they saw me play in 
the fall league, they definitely showed a lot 
of interest in me,” said Skyla, who added 
that she “fell in love” with NSU during a 
visit. 

NSU plays in the Sunshine State 
Conference with fellow NCAA Division 
II members Barry, Eckerd, Embry Riddle, 
Florida Southern, Florida Tech, Lynn, Palm 
Beach Atlantic, Rollins, St. Leo and Tampa. 

Although she has already signed, 
Skyla will take part in American Heritage’s 
national signing day celebration with its 
other student-athletes this winter. 

Before she adjusts her tassel and shifts 
her focus to college, Skyla still has her 
senior season, one that carries even more 
significance than it otherwise would. This 
is a comeback year for Skyla, who missed 
her entire junior campaign due to a tom 
ACL she suffered while playing in a summer 
tournament with her club team the Miami 
Suns. 

Long-term injuries for high school 
basketball players in their junior year are 
especially cmel because it’s such a vital 
season to impress college coaches. 


“When I first found out I was kind of in 
shock,” Skyla said. “I had a few tears come 
down, but I never really let it define me and 
who I was. I came back and I knew what I 
had to do. It was hard; it was bmtal. I went 
to physical therapy and I wanted to cry every 
time I went, but I knew I couldn’t because 
I knew mentally it was preparing me for 
something bigger.” 

Skyla said she didn’t dwell on all the 
negative aspects of having to sit out her 
junior year; instead she used the time off the 
court to reenergize her passion for basketball 
and her health. 

“I learned a lot of things, especially 
discipline and being dedicated to the sport 
I love,” she said. “It took a lot of time and 
a lot of dedication. It was a rough year, but 
I’m glad that I’m back and I’m better than 
I’ve ever been.” 

Skyla, who is active in crossfit training, 
comes from a talented basketball family 
that includes older siblings and former high 
school stars Ariah (Hollywood Christian) 
and Hunter (American Heritage) and dad 
Marl, an assistant coach for the American 
Heritage boys team. 

By signing with NSU, Skyla is etching 
a name for herself. 

“I’ve been known as Ariah and Hunter’s 
little sister and I just wanted to make my own 
name for myself so that with my younger 
siblings people will say, ‘There goes Skyla’s 
little sister or Skyla’s little brother,”’ she 
said. 



Kevin Johnson 


American Heritage School guard Skyla Osceola lines up a jump shot during practice Nov. 16, one day 
after she signed with Nova Southeastern University. 


EIRA honors its champions 


BIG CYPRESS — The Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association held its annual season- 
ending banquet in October. 

Here are the winners: 


2016 Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 

Champion 

T.O. Yazzie -Saddle Bronc 
Blevyns Jumper - Steer Wrestling 
Connor Osborn - Calf Roping 
Mindy Fish - Ladies Breakaway Roping 
Josh Jumper - Team Roping (Header) 
Naha Jumper - Team Roping (Heeler) 
Ashley Parks - Ladies Barrel Racing 
Kelton Smedley - Bull Riding 


Sudden Death Champion 

Greg Louis - Steer Wrestling 
Greg Louis - Team Roping (Header) 

Ed Harry - Team Roping (Heeler) 
Loretta Peterson - Ladies Barrel Racing 

All-Around Cowboy 

Connor Osborn 

Youth Champions 

Clayson Osceola - Mutton Busting 
Lason Baker - Youth Pony (7-9) 
Chunky Osceola - Pony Riding (10-12) 
Norman Osceola - Jr. Bareback Riding 
Jace Johns - Calf Riding 
Norman Osceola - Steer Riding 


Ricking Ringer - Jr. Bull Riding 
Cyrus Smedley - Chute Doggin 
Ahnie Jumper - Jr. Breakaway Roping 
Kalie Alex - Barrel Racing (4-8) 

Jaylee Wilcox - Barrel Racing (9-12) 
Budha Jumper - Barrel Racing (13-17) 

INFR Jr. and Sr. Champions 

Cisco Rodriguez - Jr. Bulls 
Cisco Rodriguez - Jr. Breakaway 
Budha Jumper - Jr. Barrels 
Ed Harry - Sr. Breakaway Roping 
Ed Harry - Sr. Team Roping (Header) 
Norman Johns - Sr. Team Roping 
(Heeler) 




Carlos Fuentes 

With a row of prizes for champions in front of him, Moses Jumper Jr. addresses the audience at the Easttern Indian Rodeo Association banquet in Jace Johns proudly carries the saddle he won as the EIRA youth calf riding champion. 

October. 


Carlos Fuentes 



Carlos Funtes 

Willie Smith, center, is joined by Moses Jumper Jr., Josh Jumper, Allegra Billie and Madisyn Osceola 
at the EIRA annual banquet. 



Carlos Funtes 

EIRA ladies barrel! racing champions Loretta Peterson and Ashley Parks gather with newly crowned EIRA Sr. Queen Allegra Billie, far left, EIRA Jr. Queen 
Madisyn Osceola and EIRA president Josh Jumper. 
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Pink Panther Prowl sets course for breast cancer awareness 






Eileen Soler 


BY EjLEEN SOLER 
Special to the Tribune 

BIG CYPRESS — Most runners who 
showed up before dawn Oct. 30 for the 
inaugural Hard Rock Half Marathon and 
Seminole Tribe sponsored 5K and 10K Pink 
Panther Prowl cared less about winning and 
more about the cause. 

The race that cut through the streets of 
the Big Cypress Reservation was held to 
mark Breast Cancer Awareness Month. 

“We’re not competitive. It’s a personal 
journey,” said Pam Miller, of Hollywood, 
who ran the 5K with her friend Meloni 
Bocus, also of Hollywood. “We know friends 
and family who have battled breast cancer. 
It’s hard to find anyone who hasn’t been 
touched by it. 

Still, about 300 people participated and 
were officially timed in the three-race event 
sponsored by the Tribe’s Health Department 
in partnership with the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel and Casino and operated by Split 
Second Timing. The race was originally 
scheduled for Oct. 8 but was postponed under 
the threat of Hurricane Matthew. 

First place winners of the half marathon 
were Tim Setterlund, 34, of Boca Raton, who 


came out to cheer. Nearby, under a chickee 
between the race start-line and finish line at 
Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena, Marcellus and 
Trisha Oscoela and Mary Jo Micco cooked 
free plain and pumpkin frybread. 

In the 10K, Kathy Cypress finished as 
the top master female (56:57) and took fourth 
place overall among all female runners. Other 
Seminole 10K winners included Clinton 
Billie, who was first (54:30) among men 
ages 30-34, and Lenore Roberts (1:02:53) 
and Marlin Miller (1:10:3) who came in first 
and second, respectively, among females 
in the age 40-44 category. Erika Tommie, 
of the Santee Sioux Tribe of Nebraska and 
a Hollywood Reservation resident, came in 
fourth place (1:31:38) in the female age 45- 
49 category. 

In the 5K, Lorraine Posada place first 
(34:00) and Tara Robbins placed second 
(58:31) in the female women’s 40-44 age 
group. Among men, Brian Billie came in 
second (41:04) in the 45-49 age group, Trent 
Daryl Mclnturff placed first (34:03) in the 
20-24 age group, and Trevon Marks placed 
first (34:03) among males ages 15-19. 

Seminoles dominated in the girls 14 and 
under age group: Teena Maree Covarrubias, 
9, came in first (44:53); Anahny Jim, 8, 




Eileen Soler 

Seminole Tribe citizens Lorraine Posada, right, and Trevon Marks and dash toward the finish line Oct. 30 in the Pink Panther 
Prowl, a 5K and 10K run, walk, or stroll through the Big Cypress. 


Airan Peraza, of Spain, is the first to cross the finish line in the Pink Panther Prowl 5K held Oct. 30 on the Big Cypress Reservation. 


Eileen Soler 

Runners of all kinds take off at the start line in the Pink Panther Prowl, a 5K and 10K run, walk, or stroll 
Oct. 30 through the Big Cypress. The event also featured the first Seminole Hard Rock Half Marathon. 


finished at 1:45:01 among men, and female 
runner Marlene Persson, 46, Deerfield Beach, 
who crossed the finish line at 1:34:29. 

More than a dozen Seminole Tribe 
citizens laced up their running shoes to 
complete the 5K or 10K. Dozens more 


placed second (44:59); and Lauren Doctor, 
12, finished in fifth place (58:23). 

Clinton Billie said he prepared for 
months to finish the run. It was his third 
attempt since the Health Department’s Allied 
Health Program launched the Panther Prowl 


5K and 10K races through Big Cypress in 
2014. But this one, the first dedicated to 
breast cancer awareness, was too special to 
go halfway — his great grandmother battled 
breast cancer. 

“I’m finally doing it. I did a lot of biking, 
a lot of training. Healthy living goes a long 
way,” Billie said. 

Kristi Hinote, the Health Department’s 
special events coordinator said partnering 
with the Hard Rock and Split Second 
Timing for the races during Breast Cancer 
Month provided a clear focus to the already 
established Panther Prowl annual run. 

“To have something open to the public 
and the Tribe really emphasizes health and 
wellness for everyone,” Hinote said. “We 
are always doing events to fight diabetes and 
to get people out doing healthy activities. 
This way, everybody can come out to the 
reservation, compete with their families and 
stand together. Health is the main message.” 

Kiko Reverte, of Hollywood, who placed 
as the top master male in the 5K, said the run 
was his third Panther Prowl on Big Cypress. 
This time, he and a handful of friends from 
the U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration 
Services (USCIS) 
based in Miami came 


out dressed in pink veils and other girly runners; we just do it for fun, to support an 
“pinktober” regalia. excellent cause and to run here (Big Cypress). 

“We’re running for a friend with cancer,” It’s safe, full of fresh air, exciting and always 
Reverte said. “We’re not professional friendly.” 


Eileen Soler 

Elia Mendez, of Miami, shows off her 5K medal Oct. 30 after running in the Pink Panther Prowl, a 5K 
and 10K run, walk, or stroll through the Big Cypress. 


THE LAW OFFICES OF ALAN S. BERNSTEIN, PA. 


Arrjssrted ? 

We need 
to talk! J 

CRIMINAL CHARGES DEMANDS A SERIOUS DEFENSE 


~ ___ West Palm Beach office 

Call 954-925-3111, or on evenings , . . . . 

& weekends call 954-347-1000 c , by appointment only 

Email alanbernsteinlaw(g)gmaiLcom 



Eileen Soler 

Already finished running the Oct. 30 Pink Panther Prowl (5K and 10K), family and friends line the roadway and cheer on other 
participants. 


CALL FOR A FREE CONSULTATION 


• Served as lead council in numerous 
criminal jury trials 

• Has concentrated on criminal 
defense matters since 1981 


• Instructor at National College for 
DUI Defense at Harvard Law School 

• Completed intensive trial advocacy 
with the National Association and 
Florida Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers 


Serving In: 

Broward County, 
Palm Beach County, 
Hendry County, 

& Glades County 


Practicing In: 

DUI 

Juvenile Offenses 
Violations of Probation 
Traffic Offenses 


Domestic Violence 
Drug Crimes 
Petty Theft 
Felonies 



THE LAW OFFICES OF ALAN S. BERNSTEIN, PA. 

2131 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 303 301 Clematis St., Suite 3000 

Hollywood, FI 33020 West Palm Beach, FI 33020 
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Strong showing from 
Tribe at INFR 


Smith Rodeo Photography 

Budha Jumper and her horse make a turn during junior ladies barrel racing at INFR. 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

Being a part of the short go at the Indian 
National Finals Rodeo suited bull rider 
Kelton Smedley just fine. 

“I got to walk out on the trailer in front 
of everyone in the grand entry. It was cool,” 
said Smedley, 19. 

Thanks to Smedley and the brother 
team roping duo of Josh and Naha Jumper, 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida was well- 
represented in INFR’s short go in Las Vegas. 

The second round proved to be 
Smedley’s best. He started as the day’s first 
bull rider out of the gate and promptly put up 
a score of 79. 

“I like setting the pace for the boys. He 
was a little fast, but I ended up spurring on 


him and keeping on him,” Smedley said. 

Smedley didn’t score in the short go, 
but said he was satisfied with his overall 
performance. He returned to Colorado with 
his girlfriend to recuperate. 

“I got pretty beat up at the Finals, so I’m 
hitting the road to rest,” said Smedley, who 
moved out west from Brighton to pursue his 
bull riding career. “I got some bruising on 
my right hip and I took a horn to the back of 
the left shoulder.” 

INFR week started on a rough note 
for the Jumpers. Josh Jumper said his bits 
were stolen and he had to borrow bits and 
eventually also used another horse. 

“We didn’t sit and complain,” Josh 
said. “I ended up borrowing Justin Gopher’s 
horse. I thank him. That was another good 
horse.” 


Smith Rodeo Photography 


LeAnna Billie competes in ladies breakaway at INFR. 


The Jumpers shined in round 2 when 
they clocked the second fastest time of the 
round in 7.02 seconds. They entered short go 
in second place with a chance to win the title, 
but didn’t record a time and settled for fifth 
place overall. 

“Our goal is to win the world 
championship; we came close,” Josh said. 
“We’ve been roping a long time. I’m proud 
of my brother. He roped really well.” 

Smedley and the Jumpers were among 
more than two dozen EIRA members who 
qualified for INFR, including some in the 
junior and senior divisions. 

Josh’s son, Blevyns, who ropes on 
the Ranger College rodeo team in Texas, 
barely missed qualifying for short go in 
steer wrestling. He finished 17th overall, 
two spots out of the short go. Blevyns’ top 
performance came in the third round with a 
time of 5.03, the fourth fastest of the day. 

“It was his first time qualifying for steer 
wrestling. He did real well,” Josh said. 

Justin Gopher also missed out on the 
short go by two spots. He finished 17th in tie 
down roping. 

EIRA calf roping champion Connor 
Osborn reached the short go and finished 
eighth overall. EIRA’s Greg Louis and 
Ed Harry finished seventh overall in team 
roping. 

In ladies breakaway, Mindy Fish turned 
a speedy time of 5.54 in round one and 
eventually finished 21st overall. LeAnna 
Billie finished 30th. 

In ladies barrel racing, Ashley Parks 
finished 1 7th and Loretta Peterson was 3 1 st. 

On the kids’ side, Jacee Jumper (16th) 
and Budha Jumper (24th) competed in Jr. 
barrel racing; Cisco Rodriguez (20th) in Jr. 
Breakaway and (17th) in Jr. Bull Riding; 
Norman Osceola (10th) in Jr. Bull Riding 

In the seniors’ division, Ed Harry 
finished 12th in senior breakaway and 18th 
in senior team roping with Britt Givens. 
Norman Johns and Jeff Johns tied for 21st 
in senior team roping. Norman was 28th in 
senior breakaway. 


Smith Rodeo Photography 


Justin Gopher competes in tie down roping at INFR. 


Smith Rodeo Photography 


Norman Johns hits his mark in the senior breakaway at INFR. 


Blevyns Jumper competes in the INFR steer wrestling. 


Smith Rodeo Photography 
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Champions feast in Turkey Bowl tournament 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — A one-day, double 
elimination tournament hosted by Big 
Cypress Recreation proved to be a popular 
stop for youth basketball players before the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

Champions were crowned in five 
divisions Nov. 12 in the Turkey Bowl 
Basketball Tournament at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

Kai’s Squad was the first team to hoist 
a championship trophy. Coached by Erin 
Buster, Kai’s Squad knocked off Lil Rebels, 
26-14, in the U1 1 coed championship. Tanner 


Gore had the hot hand with a game-high 1 0 
points for Kai’s. Ezekiel Billie contributed 8 
points and Jalen Cole added 7 points. 

In the U14 boys title game, Natives used 
a game-high 16 points from Jaylen Baker 
to hold off N3, 37-35. Ramone Baker’s 10 
points helped the Natives secure the title. N3 
was led by Kutch Huggins with 12 points 
and Demarcus Crawford with 11 points. 

Native Elite ruled the U17 girls division 
with balanced scoring that was evident 
in the 38-36 championship win against 
Benchwarmers. Charli Frye scored a team- 
high 10 points followed by Tiana Stubbs (9), 
December Stubbs (8), Caitlin Billie (6) and 


Amarys Huggins (5). Benchwarmers nearly 
pulled out the upset thanks to 26 points from 
Alena Stockton. 

Native Elite also captured the U14 girls 
crown. 

Charlie Osceola drained three 3 -pointers 
on his way to a game-high 17 points as 
Darkside cruised past Triple Threat, 57-43, in 
the U17 boys championship game. Darkside 
received a strong inside game at both ends of 
the floor from Shelby Osceola. Triple Threat 
was led by Nate Crawford with 15 points and 
Issiah Alvarado with 7 points. 




Kevin Johnson 

Native Elite’s Caitlin Billie reaches for a loose ball 
during the Turkey Bowl Basketball Tournament 
at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big 
Cypress. 


Big Cypress Recreation 

The Natives U14 boys team celebrates at midcourt after winning their age grouup in the Turkey Bowl 
Basketball Tournament on Nov. 12 in Big Cypress. 



Big Cypress Recreation 

Darkside celebrates its championship victory in the U17 boys division in the Turkey Bowl Basketball 
Tournament on Nov. 12 in Big Cypress. 



Kevin Johnson 

Corbin Billie drives the lane during the Turkey Bowl Basketball Tournament on Nov. 12 in Big Cypress. 



Kevin Johnson 

Corey Jumper (32) battles Jose Puente for a tip ball in the Turkey Bowl Basketball Tournament. 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg fie Arm Pain 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 

POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


FREE SPINAL EXAM 

fie CONSULTATION 
TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


954 . 432.5006 

(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


IRE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION. 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 
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Announcements * 



Courtesy photos 

Above, Maggiemay Jimmie’s artwork that won second place in a 9/11 memorial contest. At right, 
Maggie May with her art mentor Kyle McQuilkins. 


Congratulations, Maggie 


Maggiemay Jimmie recently took 
second place in an art contest in memory 
of our fallen heroes in the 9/11 tragedy. The 
contest was held as part of the Lytle Freedom 
Festival. 

Maggie, 12, is the daughter of Ronnie 
and Cynthia Jimmie. She has worked very 
hard to compete at the level she is in. 

Maggie is a sixth-grade student at Lytle 
Junior High School in Texas where she is 
pursuing her art under the direction of her 
mentor Mr. Kyle McQuilkins. 

We would like to extend a huge thank 


you to the judges from the Lytle VFW Post 
12041 for your military service and patience 
as judges. 

Maggiemay “OHANA“ great job on 
your recent win. We’re so proud of your 
achievement. Continue to pursue the dream 
you have and all things will fall into place. 

We love you, 

Mom, Keanu, Rosalinda, the Garza 
Crew, the Massiate Crew. 


Hernandez 
joins PR staff 

TAMPA — Brianna Hernandez has 
been named Public Relations coordinator 
at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel and Casino 
Tampa. 

Hernandez, who will report to Public 
Relations manager Nikki Yourison, has 
been with Seminole Hard Rock Tampa since 
February as a Player’s Club representative 
and a Player’s Club trainer. 

Hernandez has nine years of experience 
in hospitality and guest service. 



Brianna Hernandez 



♦ WATER 

From page 8A 


to financially support them,” Haines Merrill 
said. “All of us are working and not all of us 
can leave our jobs and go up there. How are 
they going to pay their bills? We’re trying to 
give them gas cards and Publix cards to help 


them with their supplies. They’re camping 
out in three locations and it’s going to be 
long term.” 

As part of the program, Pedro Zepeda 
spent a good chunk of the three days 
continuing his canoe-carving project. 
Zepeda, who is carving the canoe from a 
Cypress tree felled by Hurricane Wilma in 
2005, answered questions from visitors and 
performed his work in front of anyone who 
stopped by the window- front space. 


‘I Am 

Blessed’ 

I am blessed even with natural life in this 
cage, 

If given an opportunity in society again you 
will see me on stage. 

Not singing or rappin, just giving you my 
life story, 

Though I’ve lived it I don’t promote hate or 
violence only chumps give that glory. 

What I give praise to is the great family I 
hail from, 

First and foremost that’s the ultimate 
blessing for this Native son. 

From Amposhe, Aawaache, Eekooshe, 
uncles and cousins, too, 

I live I ride and I’ll die for each of you. 

We withstand the tests of time because of 
our unconquered bloodline, 

Strong Seminole women and men is just 
one of the many reasons I am proud of this 
family of mine. 

Shonaabish for not turning your backs on me 
throughout the years for being the criminal 
I’ve been, 

One more reason I am grateful you all 
remember me as I sit in the pen. 

I am blessed and very appreciative of my 
family and those chosen friends, 

This unconquered warrior is very proud of 
those great people I descend. 


Ike T. Harjo 
Koowaathi 


Happy 

Birthday 

Happy birthday brother Lyle! 

Happy birthday big sis Paula! 

Happy birthday brother Burt! 

Always know that this unconquered 
warrior dos not and will not forget each one 
of you. This warrior loves you all and has 
much respect for you all. It goes without 
saying Waache does too. Happy birthday 
from us. 

Warrior 4 Life, Ike 



Perrone Ford 

Florida State guard Xavier Rathan-Mayes drives toward the hoop during the Seminoles’ 99-78 win against Iona on Nov. 15 at 
the Tucker Center in Tallahassee. FSU will face Manhattan on Dec. 17 in the Orange Bowl Classic at the BB&T Center in Sunrise. 



FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE/ 

HRS 

CONDITION 

STARTING BID 
PRICE 

134599 

2006 

CHEVROLET FLATBED PICKUP TRUCK 

SILVERADO 3500 REG CAB (4WD) DIESEL 

140,055 

Poor 

$4,275.00 

295628 

2006 

FOREST RIVER TRAVEL TRAILER 

SALEM LE - SMT30BHBSLE 

N/A 

Poor 

$3,329.00 

210518 

2010 

CHEVROLET PICKUP TRUCK 

1500 REG CAB (4WD) 

180,390 

Poor 

$2,914.00 

122577 

2004 

FORD SEDAN 

TAURUS 

83,186 

Poor 

$817.00 

B66064 

2003 

FORD MINIVAN 

WINDSTAR 

212,057 

Poor 

$435.00 

DIAMOND 

1994 

ARABIAN HORSE - MARE 

BAY - DIAMOND 

N/A 

Fair 

$600.00 

LONNIE 

2005 

QUARTER HORSE - NEUTERED MALE 

BAY - LONNIE 

N/A 

Fair 

$325.00 

BOB 

2002 

GRAY PERCHERON HORSE - GELDING 

GRAY - BOB 

N/A 

Fair 

$275.00 

BIG CYPRESS2 

2010 

QUARTER HORSE- GELDING 

SORREL-BIG CYPRESS2 

N/A 

Fair 

$250.00 

THOMASINA 

2005 

QUARTER HORSE- NEUTERED 

SORREL-THOMASINA 

N/A 

Poor 

$242.00 

SPIRIT 

2009 

QUARTER HORSE- MARE 

BUCKSKIN-SPIRIT 

N/A 

Fair 

$192.00 

LADY 

2000 

PAINT HORSE- MARE 

BAY/WHITE - LADY 

N/A 

Fair 

$175.00 


Note - Previously advertised items are not reflected on this advertisement, only new listings. For more information contact Fixed Assets Dept. 954-966- 
6300 ext. 20034. 

NEW!! - Tribal Members only- access this information at the website: http://semtribe.com/FixedAssets. (Registration required) 


Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 

Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 










Immokalee fire 
station opens 
COMMUNITY ♦ 3A 


Ahfachkee Student 
Council takes office 
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FGCU softball conies to 
Brighton Reservation 
SPORTS ♦ 5C 
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Eileen Soler 


President Mitchell Cypress and Santa Claus surprise a young patient with a Christmas present Dec 6 at Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital in Hollywood. 


‘A Christmas wish come true’ as Tribe officials 
spread holiday cheer at children’s hospital 


DAPL 

decision 

draws 

optimism, 

pessimism 

from 

Seminoles 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
announced Dec. 4 it will not approve an 
easement to allow the proposed 1,172- 
mile Dakota Access Pipeline to cross under 
Lake Oahe on the Missouri River, near the 
Standing River Sioux Reservation in North 
Dakota. 

The pronouncement halted the project. 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Works Jo-Ellen 
Darcy said the decision was based on the 
need to explore alternate routes and conduct 
a thorough environmental impact study, 
complete with public input and analysis. 

Reaction to the decision could be heard 
all the way from the Oceti Sakowin, or 
Sacred Stone, camp in Cannon Ball, North 
Dakota to Seminole reservations in Florida. 

Standing Rock Sioux Chairman 
Dave Archambault II released a statement 
supporting the decision and commended the 
Obama administration, the Army Corps and 
the Departments of Justice and Interior for 
taking steps “to correct the course of history 
and to do the right thing.” 

“Throughout this effort I have stressed 
the importance of acting at all times in a 
peaceful and prayerful manner- and that 
is how we will respond to this decision,” 
Archambault wrote. “With this decision we 
look forward to being able to return home 
and spend the winter with our families and 
loved ones, many of whom have sacrificed 
as well.” 

Brighton Reservation residents Martha 
Tommie, Annette Jones and Theresa Frost 

♦ See STANDING ROCK on page 3A 

Rodeo 
coming to 
Hollywood 

BY KEVI N JOHNS ON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD —The Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association will start its new season 
in a new location in 2017. 

The Betty Mae Jumper Memorial Rodeo 
and the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo will 
kick off the season in February. Both rodeos 
are scheduled to be held at the Hollywood 
Rodeo Arena in a corner of the Hollywood 
Reservation. 

Moses Jumper Jr. said aside from a 
special rodeo that was set up in a parking 
lot behind the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino several years ago, rodeos haven’t 
been held on the Hollywood Reservation. 

“We have to put in chutes and add a few 
lights, but it’s going to be a good rodeo,” 
said Jumper, Betty Mae’s son. “I think we’ll 
have a good crowd. I think it will benefit all 
the people from the [Hollywood] Rez that 
they’ll actually get to see that. We’ll have 
cowboys coming from out west to be part 
of the rodeo.” 

Jumper said consideration to bring 
rodeos to Hollywood started more than a 
year ago. He said Hollywood Councilman 
Chris Osceola and Hollywood Board Rep. 
Steve Osceola have been instrumental in the 
process. 

“About a year ago,” Jumper said, “I went 
back there and checked it out and said, 4 hey, 
let’s get a rodeo back here.’ In all reality, my 
mother and Bill were actually residents here 

+ See RODEO on page 6C 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Special to The Tribune 

HOLLYWOOD — Santa Claus 
doesn’t always rely on his sleigh and 
reindeer to bring Christmas joy — and he 


BIG CYPRESS — Although it wasn’t 
quite Christmas, the holiday spirit was 
alive and well at the 12th annual Trike Fest 
on Dec. 9 in Big Cypress. Seniors from 
Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood and 
Immokalee donned Santa hats and bicycle 
helmets as they vied for trophies in the 
friendly competition at the aviation hanger. 

“It’s wonderful, as always,” Paul Buster 
said. “The Christmas spirit we have here 
today makes it much more special.” 

Organized by the Health Department, 
the goals for the day were fun, fellowship 
and exercise. 

The events challenged competitors’ 
skill, speed and gumption throughout the 
day. A drag race was added to the familiar 
weave, maze and target toss events. Trike 
Fest opened with a three- wheeled drag race 
down the runway. Competitors pedaled and 
spectators meandered outside to compete 
and cheer on friends. 

Seniors competed within their age 
groups: Super Seniors 56-62, Golden 
Seniors 63-69 and Diamond Seniors 70 and 
up. The competition was fierce as waves of 
seniors and their trikes picked up speed on 
the runway to the finish line. 

As always, the team relay raised the 
level of competition in the final event of 
the day. Participants had to weave through 
cones, get a package of puzzle pieces and 
weave back to the starting line with them. 
When all the packages were picked up, 
another team member completed the puzzle 
challenge. Teammates cheered and shouted 
advice until the deed was done. 

It was Loretta Micco’s first Trike Fest 
and she was up for it. Even though the 


doesn’t always wait until Christmas Eve. 

On Dec. 6, the jolly old soul laughed 
hearty “Ho, ho, ho” while delivering gifts to 
patients at Joe DiMaggio Children’s Hospital 
thanks to Seminole Tribe citizen-elves and a 
Tribal van filled with toys. 

“This is a Christmas wish come true,” 


Hollywood team had only a few competitors, 
she was confident they would win. Alas, the 
Big Cypress team prevailed and Hollywood 
took second place. 

“I’ve been doing the puzzle for the last 


said Andres Fernandez, of Aventura, when 
his daughter Juliana, 7, received a surprise 
visit from old St. Nick and a Candy Land 
board game from Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins. 

Exactly 110 toys, divided into age 
groups, were delivered to sick children 


few years and I enjoy it,” said Carol Cypress, 
of Big Cypress. 

Not everyone had to pedal to compete. 
Hikers showed their skills in the arrow toss, 
target toss and ladder ball. 


throughout the hospital’s oncologic and 
surgical floors by Santa, Huggins, Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. President Mitchell 
Cypress, Tribe firefighters and Board 
employees. 

All of the gifts, and hundreds more 


“The best part of Trike Fest is visiting 
with people we don’t see all the time,” 
Louise Osceola said. “BC won last year, 
we’re hoping to keep the trophy.” 

Each reservation also created elaborately 

♦ See TRIKE FEST on page 6A 


♦ See TOY DRIVE on page 9A 

Big Cypress captures Trike Fest 



Beverly Bidney 

Virginia Tommie, Louise Osceola and Ronnie Billie Sr. have plenty of reasons to celebrate as the Big Cypress team won for most participants and the overall 
race in the 12th annual Trike Fest on Dec. 9. 
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Editorials 


Can a holiday to honor Native Americans 
help heal a history of oppression? 


• Editorial Board, 

Los Angeles Times 

T he Los Angeles City Council is 
considering joining a movement 
to replace Columbus Day with an 
official holiday called Indigenous Peoples 
Day, to recognize the contributions, as well 
as the suffering, of the nation’s original 
inhabitants. 

Of course, giving city workers a day 
off would not begin to make amends for 
centuries of discrimination, enslavement and 
government-sanctioned genocide of Native 
Americans. Nor would wiping Columbus 
Day off the calendar reverse the destruction 
of indigenous peoples’ sacred spaces or the 
attacks on their cultural heritage. 

Without question, Los Angeles, along 
with California and the nation as a whole, 
must do a far better job recognizing the vio- 
lent history of oppression that decimated the 
country’s indigenous people. California’s po- 
litical leaders in the 1850s made no secret of 
their desire to exterminate the area’s native 
inhabitants. State legislators funded anti-In- 
dian militias. Native people were massacred. 
Villages were destroyed and tribes forcibly 
relocated. Yet few Californians know the de- 
tails of this terrible history. 

Is it not possible to honor the spirit 
and ambition of exploration while also 
acknowledging the terrible damage inflicted 
by the colonial powers? 


Would a holiday help Californians learn 
about this shameful period and encourage 
the process of reconciliation? Possibly. But 
only if the symbolic holiday is paired with 
meaningful policies and honest statements. 
California’s leaders could consider, for 
instance, an official public apology for the 
state’s history of mistreating native peoples. 
Or they could debate whether to compensate 
tribes that lost sacred sites or return land 
that holds special value. The city could, 
if it chose, provide greater protection for 
sacred sites threatened by building projects 
or it could offer its official support for local 
tribes, many of which are still seeking 
federal recognition. The true stories of native 
peoples, beyond the simplistic portrayal of 
the first Thanksgiving meal, must become 
part of our national narrative. Schools should 
be required to teach the history, warts and all. 
Los Angeles has the nation’s second-largest 
population of Native Americans. 

But the effort to raise public 
consciousness about the history of native 
peoples has become a zero-sum game. 
Proponents say it’s not enough to designate 
an Indigenous Peoples Day. The government 
also has to remove Columbus Day from the 
official calendar because, in these observers’ 
view, it honors a cruel slave trader whose 
arrival in the “New World” set into motion 
the mass killing of native peoples. Columbus 
represents the violent colonization of 
the Americas, they say, so in this war of 
symbolism Columbus Day must die so 
Indigenous Peoples Day can live. 


But why must this be a binary choice? 
The debate over Columbus and his legacy 
reflects ongoing confusion in the United 
States about how the country’s history of 
racism and oppression fits into a proud 
national identity. The U.S. is a nation that 
has taken in millions of needy immigrants — 
but also grew through a colonization process 
that devastated native people. It’s a country 
that was founded by individuals fleeing 
oppression — but who then prospered on the 
labor of slaves. Even Columbus Day itself 
sends a bit of a mixed message: It wasn’t 
created to celebrate colonial domination at 
all, but was designated as a federal holiday 
in the 1934 after a campaign by Italian 
Americans and Catholics, who were then 
targets of ethnic and religious discrimination, 
to help establish their place in U.S. history. 

Erasing history is not the answer. The 
better approach is to confront it straight on, 
honestly and comprehensively. 

Whether the holiday is called Columbus 
Day or Indigenous Peoples Day or Explorers 
Day or History Day, is it not possible to 
honor the spirit and ambition of exploration 
while also acknowledging the terrible 
damage inflicted by the colonial powers? 
Isn’t there a way to celebrate the rise of a 
democratic nation built on a promise of 
liberty and equality, while also recognizing 
that progress for some led to displacement, 
injustice and death for others? There should 
be. 


Standing Rock is historic win for 
Native American religious freedom 


Tribalwide senior 
Christmas party a big hit 


IMMOKALEE — Seniors from 
every reservation filled the ballroom at the 
Seminole Hotel Casino Immokalee on Dec. 
13 for a soiree that featured bingo games 
galore, sofkee and plenty of raffles. Seasonal 
joy and patchwork filled the room, as did the 
aroma of the Christmas feast. 

Tribal leaders, including Immokalee 
Council project manager Pete Aguilar, 
President Mitchell Cypress, Big Cypress 
Councilman Cicero Osceola, Big Cypress 
Board Representative Joe Frank, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Brighton 
Board Representative Larry Howard and 
Trial Liaison Norman Huggins, welcomed 
the crowd. 


Beverly Bidney 

At right, Ginnie Bowers gets into the holiday 
spirit at the tribalwide senior Christmas party 
Dec. 13 at Seminole Hotel Casino Immokalee. 




Beverly Bidney 

Brothers Sandy and Jessie Billile cozy up to Santa during the tribalwide seniors Christmas party Dec. 
13 at Seminole Hotel Casino Immokalee. 



• Charles C. Haynes 

O n Dec. 4, the two-year struggle 
by the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe to protect their sacred 
land and water ended — at least for now — 
when the Obama administration denied the 
easement needed to complete the Dakota 
Access Pipeline. 

The cancelled route, located 
one half mile from the tribe’s 
reservation in North and South 
Dakota, would have allowed 
the pipeline to cross under the 
Missouri River, an action that 
the tribe believes would threaten 
their life-giving water and destroy 
sacred sites. 

Human rights advocates 
are savoring the moment. In the 
long, ugly history of persecution, 
exploitation, broken treaties, 
unkept promises and adverse 
court decisions, the victory at 
Standing Rock is a rare win 
for Native American religious 
freedom. 

What is considered sacred by 
indigenous peoples — including, 
in this case, water, burial sites, 
sacred gathering spaces — 
has been, at various times in 
our history, debased, mocked, 
bulldozed or completely ignored 
by government officials and 
courts. In fact, for much of our 
history, many Native American 
ceremonies were illegal and 
people were imprisoned for 
practicing their religion. 

The First Amendment’s 
Free Exercise clause is supposed 
to protect all religious groups, 
including those with rites 
and rituals rejected, feared or 
misunderstood by the majority. 

But the Supreme Court has often failed to 
treat Native American religious practices 
on a level playing field with other religious 
claims. In fact, Native Americans have 
never won a Free Exercise case at the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Consider the 1988 Supreme Court 
decision in Lyng v. Northwest Indian 
Cemetery Protective Association. At issue 
was a plan by the U.S. Forest Service to 
build a road and harvest timber in a section 
of the Six Rivers National Forest considered 
sacred by the Yurok, Karok and Tolowa 
tribes. 

Although the justices acknowledged 


that the development plan would effectively 
destroy an entire religion, the Court ruled 
5-3 that the constructing the road would not 
violate the free exercise of the tribes. As a 
result, Native Americans now have little 
recourse under the Constitution as they 
battle to preserve sacred sites on federally 
owned land. 

Centuries of religious tradition can 


be wiped out — and invoking the First 
Amendment does nothing to prevent it. 

Against the backdrop of this sad history, 
Native American protesters — calling 
themselves “water protectors” — gathered 
by the thousands and would not be moved. 
Representatives from more than 300 tribes 
flocked to Standing Rock, joined by human 
rights activists, veterans and ordinary 
citizens who know injustice when they see it. 

Sprayed with water cannons in freezing 
weather, pelted with rubber bullets, tear 
gas and concussion grenades, the water 
protectors attempted to open a bridge 
barricaded by police, arguing that the barrier 


blocked emergency services from reaching 
their camp and the nearby Standing Rock 
Sioux Reservation. 

Fortunately, tribal elders defused that 
confrontation. But more serious conflicts 
were anticipated after state officials gave 
the protesters a Dec. 5 deadline to leave 
the area; an order protesters promised to 
defy. The Obama administration’s action 
on Dec. 4 ended the standoff, 
handing Native Americans a 
rare religious freedom victory. 

Not surprisingly, 

proponents of the Dakota Access 
Pipeline are outraged. Energy 
Transfer Partners, builders of 
the pipeline, accused the Obama 
administration of “currying 
favor with a narrow and 
extreme political constituency” 
by halting the project. North 
Dakota Republican Rep. Kevin 
Cramer described the move as 
a “chilling signal to others who 
want to build infrastructure.” 

Given the political clout of 
pipeline supporters, the tribes 
are aware that their victory is 
fragile — and could be undone 
after Jan. 20. A spokesman 
for Donald Trump has already 
announced that the president- 
elect supports completing 
the pipeline and will revisit 
the Obama administration’s 
decision once he is in the White 
House. 

What the new 

administration will soon 
discover, however, is that the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, 
supported by hundreds of tribes 
from across the country, will 
not fold their tents and quietly 
disappear. If construction 
resumes, threatening sacred 
water and land, the protest 
camps will grow in size and strength. 

The Trump administration will face a 
stark choice: Once again remove Native 
Americans by force — or, at long last, protect 
Native Americans to preserve and practice 
their religion on land they hold sacred. 

Charles C. Haynes is vice president of 
the Newseum Institute and founding director 
of the Religious Freedom Center Contact 
him via email at chaynes@newseum.org. 
Follow him on Twitter at @hayneschaynes 
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Elizabeth Olea gets a holiday hug from Lorraine 
Posado at the seniors Christmas celebration. 
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Geraldine Osceola makes a new friend at the 
tribalwide seniors Christmas party. 
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Christine McCall, Wanda Bowers, Joe Dan Osceola, Virginia Osceola, Miss Seminole Florida Kirsten 
Doney and Francine Osceola enjoy the seniors Christmas party. 
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Seminole fire station opens in Immokalee 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Ever since Fire 
Rescue Chief Donald DiPetrillo became a 
Seminole Tribe employee eight years ago, 
one of his objectives was to open a fire 
station in Immokalee. That goal was realized 
with the opening of the Tribe’s Immokalee 
Fire Station at 12:01 a.m. Dec. 2, one minute 
after Tribe contracts with the Collier County 
and Immokalee fire departments expired. 

“We were here in Immokalee providing 
special event coverage, but we felt there 
was a gap in the continuity of services,” 
DiPetrillo said. “Eliminating those contracts 
saves money for the Tribe and at the same 
time it upgrades the service for residents.” 

Advantages of having Seminole Fire 
Rescue on the reservation include faster 
response times, more privacy for patients 
and the ability to control the environment 
to protect the Tribe. Fire Rescue’s coverage 
area also includes the Seminole Casino 
Hotel in Immokalee. 

Based on call volume, DiPetrillo 


believes it is necessary to be physically 
present on the reservation. In the past, 
response times were sometimes delayed 
because Collier County and Immokalee 
departments were overwhelmed serving the 
larger community. 

“It was an underserved community,” he 
said. “This service is important to ensure the 
safety of Tribal members instead of relying 
on other entities to do that for us.” 

Four shifts of six firefighter/paramedics 
man the fire station on 24-hour shifts. The 
facility is equipped with two fire rescue 
trucks, a fire engine and a battalion chief 
vehicle. Although Fire Rescue is confident 
it can handle anything that occurs on the 
reservation, mutual agreements for larger 
emergencies are in place with the other fire 
departments in the area, just as at every other 
reservation. 

“We are happy to be part of making 
history by establishing fire services on the 
Immokalee Reservation,” said Lt. Mark 
LaMadeleine. 

Housed in the former Seminole Police 
Department trailer, the firefighters have 
reconfigured the space to suit their needs. 


Beds occupy an area that used to be offices. 
A common room has been furnished with 
recliners and a television. 

“The transition is going exceptionally 
well and the community is giving us a warm 
reception,” said Battalion Commander 
Jason Allis. “We offer service that is second 
to none, tailor it to their exact needs and 
provide them with more personalized 
service.” 

Days before Fire Rescue was scheduled 
to take over service on the reservation, 
a small fire in an air handler inside the 
Immokalee field office gave crews a chance 
to get their feet wet. As it turned out, it was 
mostly smoke and didn’t require the use of 
fire hoses. 

Immokalee firefighters hope every call 
goes as smoothly and the transformation 
continues to be a seamless one. 

“It is like an early Christmas present to 
get this done,” DiPetrillo said. “It’s been on 
my to-do list since I got here but there were 
other considerations that were done prior to 
this. I was just waiting for the opportunity 
and it finally showed up.” 



SEMINOLE 
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Immokalee Fire Station’s engine and two rescues make an appropriate backdrop for this shift of firefighters Dec. 8. From left are driver Eduardo Costa, Lt. 
Mark LaMadeleine, battalion commander Jason Allis, Lt. Frank Rodriguez and firefighter Nicholas Garcia. 
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Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue vehicles are parked in front of the Fire Rescue station on the Immokalee 
Reservation. The station is housed in the former Seminole Police Department site. 
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During a call to the Immokalee field office for a minor incident in an air handler, the Immokalee 
firefighters prepare their equipment for action Nov. 29. 
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Firefighters Frank Rodriguez, Sal Zocco, Chris Lebourveau, Kris Durthaler and Oscar Castillo enjoy a 
hearty lunch in the Immokalee Fire Rescue station on Dec. 19. 


♦ STANDING ROCK 

From page 1A 

spent time at the Sacred Stone camp in 
late August into early September and were 
encouraged by the news. 

“I cried when I got the news,” Tommie 
said. “I was at a Christmas party, but my 
heart was still at Standing Rock. I feel like 
a big burden has been lifted. I have been 
standing strong and praying and praying.” 

Jones, who went back to North Dakota 
in late November, said the camp had grown 
a lot since September and the feeling of love 
and solidarity was intense. 

“They didn’t back down, people stood 
strong and prayed,” she said. “They didn’t 
let anything the police were doing to them 
break them down.” 

In a statement Dec. 8, the Indigenous 
Environmental Network responded to 


Chairman Archambault’s plea for Water 
Protectors at the camp to return home during 
the severe winter weather. It said this is 
a critical moment in the fight against the 
DAPL and the Army Corps’ decision was 
a “tremendous victory, but it is a temporary 
one.” 

“With the pro-pipeline politics of the 
forthcoming Trump administration, the 
struggle to protect the Missouri River, 
the Standing Rock Sioux tribe’s drinking 
water and indigenous sovereignty will most 
certainly need to continue in the coming year 
and beyond,” the statement read. 

Joe Osceola, who also spent Labor Day 
at Standing Rock, agrees with the sentiment 
in the IEN statement. 

“I don’t think it matters what the Corps 
says; they are going to start drilling anyway 
with the new administration going in there,” 
Osceola said. “Mr. Trump is in favor of 
pipelines in general and will keep it going, 

as far as I’m 
concerned. 
I think they 
need to keep 
doing what 
they are 
doing now 
in the camp. 
They just 
have to keep 
the fight 
going; it isn’t 
over yet.” 

Jones 
and Tommie 
believe it is 
crucial to 
protect water 
for future 
generations. 

“I want 
children to 
know what 
clean water 
tastes like. 
I am afraid 
they won’t 
have that in 
the future,” 


Jones said. 

“If you see water being polluted, you 
have to protect it and Mother Earth,” added 
Tommie. 

Energy Transfer Partners and Sunoco 
Logistics Partners, the companies building 
the DAPL, released a statement Dec. 4 
calling the Army Corps’ decision a political 
action and stated the Obama administration 
“has abandoned the rule of law in favor of 
currying favor with a narrow and extreme 
political constituency.” 

“As stated all along, ETP and SXL are 
fully committed to ensuring that this vital 
project is brought to 
completion and fully 
expect to complete 
construction of the 
pipeline without any 
additional rerouting 
in and around Lake 
Oahe. Nothing this 
Administration has 
done today changes 
that in any way,” the 
statement read. 

Florida State 
University sophomore 
Daija Baxley, vice 
president of the 
American Indian 
Student Union, 

believes the Army 
Corps’ decision 

could be ignored, as 
many treaties have 
been throughout U.S. 
history. 

“For over a 
hundred years, we 
signed things with the 
government and they 
lie, or it never happens, 
or they keep half of 
the promises,” said 
Baxley, 20. “This is a 
small victory, but they 
will find a way to build 
it anyway.” 

An anthropology 
student, Baxley wants 


to use her education to speak on behalf of 
people who cannot speak for themselves. 
She believes the Standing Rock Sioux 
don’t have the state on their side, unlike the 
Seminole Tribe, which she believes has a say 
in state matters. 

“We built a name for ourselves and 
became very successful,” she said. “We are 
very lucky. Some places don’t get that lucky; 
North Dakota is one of them.” 

In a statement published Dec. 6, United 
South and Eastern Tribes President Kirk 
Francis said USET recognizes the value of 
the collective efforts to secure the Army 


Corps’ decision, but “we must remain equally 
vigilant and steadfast in our determination 
to ensure that the next Administration does 
not reverse this decision and that we not let 
our guard down as the possibility for conflict 
continues.” 

“Finally, the realities of DAPL serve 
to reinforce why it is time to replace the 
antiquated and paternalistic framework of 
the current trust model with a 21st Century 
model that recognizes Tribal Nations as 
sovereigns and equals within this special 
and unique Nation- to-Nation relationship,” 
the statement read. 
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Annette Jones and Martha Tommie wave to passersby in front of the Veterans 
Building in Brighton on Dec. 6. Tommie put the windshield sign supporting Standing 
Rock’s protest against DAPL when she returned from North Dakota in September. 


LAW OFFICES OF 



Practicing in Broward, Miami-Dade and Palm Beach 
counties for over 36 years, Mr. Koreman has assisted 
thousands of clients in protecting their legal rights, and is 
committed to providing you with the best possible results. 

If you have been accused of a crime it is important that 
you seek legal assistance as quickly as possible. Please 
feel free to contact us 24/7. 


Call now for your free consultation (954) 966-771 6 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not be based solely 
upon advertisement. 
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Neil Baxley continues Gaming ascension through TCD 


BYEILEENSOLER 
Special to The Tribune 

HOLLYWOOD — Holiday gifts lined 
a table at the combined annual Christmas 
party and graduation celebration for Seminole 
Gaming’s Tribal Career Development 
(TCD) program, but the greatest present 
Tribal citizen Neil Baxley received at the 
Dec. 15 event was a graduation certificate 
and rousing applause. 

Baxley was honored during a short 
presentation amid the crowd of about 70 
program co-workers, supervisors, mentors, 
friends and family members. 

TCD director Ervina Capricien, who 
is also director of Human Resources at 
Seminole Classic Casino, said Baxley 
actually graduated from phase two of the 
program into phase three several months 
ago. He is currently learning while serving 
as the slots director at Seminole Casino 
Coconut Creek. 

“From the time Neil came on board he 
began to mature into the position of success 
he is seeing now. He works hard and it 
shows,” Capricien said. 

The multi-tiered Seminole Gaming 
training program that launched in 2003 
enables Tribal citizens to work in all 
gaming departments while learning and 
earning under the mentorship of seasoned 
supervisors. Sometimes the process takes 
many years. In fact, Capricien has achieved 
the highest graduation level but still sees 
herself as a student. 

The only requirement for participation in 
the TCD program is a high school diploma or 
GED. Personalized training is provided in all 
five phases of the program, but participants 
can move through the phases as quickly or 
slowly as needed or desired. Phase one is 
an immersive overview of all disciplines 
associated with gaming operations, including 
food and beverage service, table games, slots 
and hospitality. 

Fifteen Tribal members are currently in 
the program - most of them in phase one. Each 
phase, or tier, prepares the trainee for more 
intense responsibilities and leadership roles, 
and closer to careers in upper management. 

“Getting to phase 5 can take a lifetime, 
but a person may not even aspire to that 
level. It depends on where you want to land 
in your career,” Capricien said. Some find 
complete satisfaction working in gaming 
positions that require training only through 
the first few phases. 

Baxley, 38, originally of Brighton 
Reservation, moved to Hollywood in 1997 
to attend ITT Technical Institute where he 
earned a degree in electronic technology. 

“I fell in love with city life and went on 
to do my own thing. I really enjoyed myself 
for a while on my own terms,” Baxley said. 

When he heard about the training 


program in 2007, he signed up thinking 
that his degree in electronics might be 
transferable to a job as a slot machine tech. 

Baxley went through phase one like all 
other trainees, then spent phase two at Big 
Cypress Reservation’s tiny casino at Billie 
Swamp Safari where he honed his skills at 
what he enjoys the most - serving people. 

“The most pleasure I get is from taking 
care of guests whether I help them learn how 
to play the slot machines or get to reward 
them with jackpots. I think that’s the reason 
I love the casino life,” Baxley said. 

Baxley, the son of Buster and Oneva 
Baxley, said he became intrigued with 
gaming when he was a boy. He liked 
stopping by the Brighton bingo hall where 
his mother often tried her luck. When he was 
1 5, his parents took him to Las Vegas for the 
first time. 

“I loved every minute of the casino. I 
like the action, the sounds; it’s alive,” he 
said. “Sometimes I wonder why I didn’t 
start sooner with TCD.” 

But Baxley believes that his years in 
the program were essential to his growth 
as a professional and certainly to his future 
as a devoted husband and father. He met 
his wife Leslie four years ago at Seminole 
Classic Casino and the couple now has three 
daughters. 

At the Big Cypress casino, Baxley was 
the acting general manager who oversaw 
a 32-slot machine operation. Nine months 
ago he was promoted to phase three and 
transferred to Coconut Creek where he is 
now the assistant slots director of 1,800 
games. 

Vice President of Gaming Operations 
Juan Martinez said Baxley does a 
“phenomenal job” every day, especially 
when it comes to interacting with guests. 

“He’s an overall great guy. He has the 
right character and demeanor to be a true 
ambassador to the guests,” Martinez said. 

Joseph Vosecek, slot manager at Coconut 
Creek, said Baxley listens to what guests and 
co-workers say. He communicates needs 
and ideas and gets involved with positive 
changes. 

In the spring, Baxley helped roll out 
Power Bank, a new way to play slots that 
allows guests to transfer money directly to 
favorite slot machines. Also, since arriving 
at Coconut Creek, he helped establish a team 
incentive program and participated in the 
team evaluation process. 

“When I think of Neil I think of great 
teamwork,” Vosecek said. 

Where does Baxley see himself 10 years 
from now? 

“I used to think I wanted to be Jim Allen 
[CEO of Seminole Gaming and chairman of 
Hard Rock International], but I know now 
that I have a lot more to learn,” Baxley said. 
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Ervina Capricien, director of Human Resources at Seminole Classic Casino and director of the Tribal Career Development program, presents Neil Baxley 
with a certificate of graduation from phase 2 of the program that places Tribal citizens in management positions within the Seminole Gaming organization. 
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Neil Baxley, currently the slots director at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek, is congratulated by Big Cypress Councilman Cicero Osceola during Baxley’s 
Tribal Career Development graduation ceremony Dec. 15 at Seminole Hard Rock Hotel and Casino Hollywood. 


Everett Osceola awarded Knight Foundation grant 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Everett Osceola was awarded a $50,000 
grant Nov. 28 from the John S. and James 
L. Knight Foundation’s 2016 Knight Arts 
Challenge. The funds will be used for the 
N8tive Reel Cinema Festival, the first Native 
American film festival in the southeastern 
U.S. 

Osceola’s project was chosen from 
nearly 1 ,000 entries. The foundation awarded 
$2.78 million to the 44 winning projects, 
which were submitted by individuals and 
small organizations from Key West to West 
Palm Beach. 

The N8tive Reel Cinema Festival was 
recognized for highlighting the work and 
culture of Indigenous people through film. 

“It’s a really big honor to win, but now 
we have to step it up even more,” Osceola 
said. “I’ve got to keep pushing.” 

Winners had a lot in common and 
brought art to diverse groups, such as 
writing classes for underprivileged youth, 
spoken word/theater performed by veterans 
suffering from post-traumatic stress disorder 
and one that turns melted guns and bullet 
casings into musical instruments. 

“It was like being in your element,” 
Osceola said. “It was all about bringing 
more positivity and light to people who 
have been hidden under the rug. Basically, 
we’re all shedding light but using an artistic 
component to do that.” 

The festival debuted Feb. 5 during 
Tribal Fair at the Hollywood Seminole Hard 
Rock. About 400 film fans watched three 
short films by filmmaker Steven Paul Judd, 
one of which was co-produced by Osceola 
and Gordon Wareham. 

Osceola also partnered with April Kirk, 


executive director of the Historic Stranahan 
House Museum in Fort Lauderdale. In 2014, 
Osceola and the museum hosted a Seminole 
Cinema Night to showcase Native American 
talent, including the 1961 film “The Exiles”, 
which documented a group of young Native 
Americans who left their reservations to live 
in Los Angeles. 

Now serving on its Board of Directors, 
Osceola has been working with Stranahan 
House for more than a decade to promote 
Seminole history and culture through events 
at the museum. 

The foundation began in 1940 as an 
education fund, but has evolved to support 
quality journalism and media innovation, 
engage communities and foster the arts. 
It partners with artists and organizations 
that reflect the diversity and identity of the 
community. The foundation’s website states 
that the arts are important catalysts for 
public dialogue and problem-solving and 
that such shared cultural experiences often 
build people’s connections to each other and 
to their communities. 

The next N8tive Reel Cinema Festival 
will take place during Tribal Fair and Pow 
Wow Feb. 10-11, 2017 at Paradise Live at 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. The 
lineup of films and artists will be announced 
in January. 

Budding or experienced filmmakers 
may submit short films for inclusion in 
the festival. All submissions must have an 
Indigenous or Native American component 
such as culture, language or history and 
be five to 10 minutes long. Deadline for 
submission is Jan. 13 and those selected will 
be announced Jan. 23. For more information 
email nativereel@gmail.com, call 954- 
393-7757 or visit the Native Reel Cinema 
Facebook page. 



Photo courtesy Everett Osceola 

From left, Adam Ganuza, Knight Foundation arts program officer; April Kirk and Everett Osceola, co-founders of N8tive Reel Cinema Festival; and Victoria 
Rogers, Knight Foundation vice president for arts, pose for a photo at the foundation’s awards ceremony in Miami on Nov. 28. 


Board brightens Christmas for 
Immokalee migrant workers’ children 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

IMMOKALEE — Christmas was more 
joyful for about 90 children of Immokalee 
migrant families thanks to a toy drive on 
the Immokalee reservation sponsored by the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 

Board Liaison Gale Boone delivered 
142 unwrapped toys Dec. 19 to the Redland 
Christian Migrant Association, which 
cares for children up to age five at its two 
Immokalee day care centers. 

“We chose RCMA because we felt theirs 
is the most needy group in this area,” Boone 
said. “The parents are migrants; they work 


in the fields, the packing houses late at night 
and they don’t have vehicles.” 

As their children played outside on the 
playground, about 50 parents gathered in 
the RCMA cafeteria for gift wrapping. Each 
parent chose one gift per child and wrapped 
it onsite. 

“Parents wrap them so the kids know 
the gifts came from a parent, not a stranger,” 
RCMA program specialist Ida Eguia wrote in 
an email. “This is a way to make our families 
feel good about themselves, and in the eyes 
of their children they are their heroes.” 

To collect toys, the Immokalee 
community held a softball tournament 
and put collection boxes throughout the 


reservation. Tribal citizens, community 
members, elders and employees contributed 
to the effort. 


Photo courtesy Gale Boone 

Board Liaison Gale Boone, right, presents a gift 
to a parent during a gift wrapping program with 
the Redland Christian Migrant Association on 
Dec 19 in Immokalee. 
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Jessica Osceola earns Master of Fine Arts 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — Embracing her bi- 
racial identity as a Seminole and American 
woman, Jessica Osceola created art from 
the issues she has faced throughout her 
life. After five years of study and work, she 
recently earned her Master of Fine Arts in 
Sculpture from Academy of Art University 
in San Francisco. 

The result of Osceola’s creativity was 
on display at Florida Gulf Coast University’s 
ArtFab Gallery in her MFA thesis exhibition 
titled “Thirty-One” from Nov. 28-Dec. 8. 

The show featured bas-relief ceramic 
figurative sculptures, self-portraits that 
represent different aspects of life. The 
sculptures are Osceola’s expression 
of identity, culture, societal roles and 
motherhood. 

“Portraits can tell a story and are a 
moment in life, a really short moment,” 
said the 2008 FGCU graduate. “This is 
a reflection of 31 years of living. Figure 
studies have taught me that we live and we 
die; it’s not like when I was 20 and thought I 
would live forever.” 

Osceola sculpted the pieces from selfies 
she took in the bathroom mirror. The four 
portraits of her younger self have color 


and vibrancy, while the large pale portraits 
represent her life as a mother “who has 
figured out that in life it isn’t the little things 
that matter, life is bigger than that,” she said. 

Bas-relief is an ancient technique 
where layers of images on a flat panel create 
illusion and depth. Two life-sized full body 
sculptures devoid of color, four colorful 
head and shoulder pieces and 15 smaller 
sculptures that served as sketches for the 
larger works, lined the walls of the intimate 
art gallery. 

Friends, family, students and professors 
attended a closing Dec. 8 reception where 
Osceola spoke about her vision and 
technique, which included a lot of math and 
biology. She studied muscle, bone, flesh, 
color, light, shadows and gravity. 

“Age affects our fatty forms,” she said. 
“I feel like we look, think and act differently 
every day.” 

The foundation of her idea for her 
master’s thesis began by contrasting her two 
distinct cultures. 

“It started with tension but it wound up 
that the cultures complement each other,” 
Osceola said. “Five years of this project and 
I realize the cultures don’t oppose each other 
but work well together. The things that seem 
to pull you apart are the things that can unify 
you. In the end, we are all humans trying to 
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During the closing reception of her MFA exhibition at FGCU on Dec. 8, Jessica Osceola explains some 
of the processes she used to create her sculptures. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jessica Osceola stands near some of her bas-relief sculptures at “Thirty-One”, her MFA exhibition at Florida Gulf Coast University’s ArtLab Gallery on Dec. 8. 


live and survive, it’s very basic. We’re all 
just the same.” 

During the journey to her MFA, Osceola 
had a family and learned to carve out time to 
care for her son, Joaquin Velasco-Osceola, 3, 
and tend to her small farm. 

“It gave me time to reflect on work and 
what’s important in life,” she said. “In the 
middle of my academic work, I had to shift 
my life. Working in ceramics wasn’t easy. 
I used to ask my family why did I do this; 
I could have cast it in bronze and it would 
have been easy.” 

Osceola took courses online, but was 
always in contact with professors and other 
students via video. 

“It took a super disciplined routine,” 
she said. “School was in session seven days 
a week and my professors were in Germany, 
Italy and California.” 

An integral part of attending art school 
is the critiques. The professors and the other 
students commented on each other’s art; 
Osceola said the feedback helped her to 
develop her work. 

“The professors were tough, but that 


helped,” she said. 

In addition to creating the artwork, 
she wrote a book-length thesis about her 
process, research, concept, glaze recipes, 
firing schedule and other details. 

Osceola, who has been an artist since 
she was a small child, has shown her work in 
Art Basel in Miami Beach and at the Collier 
Museum in Naples. 

“I used to draw things for her when she 
was not even 6 years old and the next thing 
I knew, she was drawing on her own,” said 
Osceola’s father Douglas Osceola. “She 
always took art classes and school. That’s 
how she does things; she sticks with them.” 

Osceola’s next path in life will be as a 
teacher; she begins as an adjunct professor 
at FGCU in January and will teach ceramics. 

“I hope I can influence the program with 
figurative work,” she said. “But I will also 
give time back to my family; I just want to 
come up for air.” 

Beverly Bidney 

One of Jessica Osceola’s bas-relief ceramic self- 
portraits on display at FGCU’s ArtLab Gallery. 
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Pipeline concerns 
spread to Florida 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

While the battle over the Dakota Access 
Pipeline in North Dakota has generated 
national attention for most of 2016, 
protestors in Florida have staged several 
demonstrations this fall and winter to halt the 
construction of the Sabal Trail and Florida 
Southeast Connection underground natural 
gas transmission pipelines. 

Hundreds of Tallahassee residents have 
rallied as the 515-mile-long Sabal Trail 
pipeline cuts through Springs County. Two 
arrests were made in December and more 
than a dozen arrests for trespassing were 
made Nov. 12 near Gainesville amid protests 
against the pipeline that starts in Alabama, 
runs through Georgia and stretches into north 
and central Florida. 

Meanwhile, other activists have 
protested the 126-mile Florida Southeast 
Connection pipeline, which connects with 
the Sabal Trail pipeline in central Florida near 
Osceola County and ends in Martin County 
at Florida Power & Light’s Next Generation 
Clean Energy Center near Indiantown. 

Protesters are concerned that the project 
will damage private property, harm Florida’s 
springs, pollute water and introduce a risk of 
leaks and explosions. 

Spectra owns the Sabal Trail pipeline. It 
has partnered with NextEra Energy and Duke 
Energy for the project. NextEra Energy, a 
subsidiary of FPL’s parent company, owns 
and is responsible for the Florida Southeast 
Connection pipeline. 

According to witness accounts in 
media reports, construction has destroyed 
wetlands, contaminated water, killed at least 
three otters, and spilled oil into creeks by 
equipment in-use. 

Environmental groups are also claiming 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
didn’t consider the impacts of the proposed 
$3.5 billion projects that cut through 
minority and low-income communities, 
which they say are 
already overburdened 
with infrastructure and 
polluting activity. 

“I am sickened 
by the irreversible 
destruction of our 
lands, waters, and 
wildlife; our wetlands 
are precious to us as 
they are the cooling 
system in Florida and 
provide a necessary 
habitat for many 
species,” said activist 
Shannon Larsen, who 
has been protesting 
the Florida Southeast 
Connection since Sept. 

12 and the Sabal Train 
connection for three 
years. “Our waters we cherish and our lands 
we have sought to steward in a manner that 
insures that the next generations may enjoy 
what we have, and that the wildlife have 
places to call home as well.” 

Dave McDermitt, spokesperson for 
NextEra Energy, said the company respects 
the right for people to protest in a peaceful 
manner and the underground pipeline has 
received all needed approvals from federal, 
state, and local government agencies, which 
he said was nearly a three-year review 
process. 

“More U.S. -produced natural gas is 
vitally needed to meet Florida’s growing 
energy needs. Natural gas is good for the 
environment and good for Florida consumers, 
including lower electric bills and fewer 
emissions,” McDermitt said. “We reached 
out to many stake holders and organizations, 
including Native American tribes, such as 
the Seminoles.” 

Similar sentiments were reflected by 
Spectra spokeswoman Andrea Grover, who 
also speaks for Duke Energy’s minority share 
in Sabal Trail, when asked what the company 
will do to ensure there are no gas leaks, oil 
leaks, and killing of animals. 

“Sabal Trail is dedicated to the safe, 
reliable operation of facilities and the 
protection of the public, the environment 
and our employees,” Grover said in an 
email response to The Tribune. “Natural 
gas pipelines monitor and control safety in 
many ways and use many different tools. 
Collectively, these tools make natural gas 
transmission pipelines one of the safest 
forms of energy transportation. Our safety 
programs are designed to prevent pipeline 
failures, detect anomalies, perform repairs 
and often exceed regulatory requirements. 
Once the facilities are placed in service, 
we will implement operations procedures 
designed to monitor the pipeline 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, and we maintain the 
facilities per applicable federal and state 
regulations. The environmental impacts of 
this project have been determined by [the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission] not 
to be significant and each of the federal and 
state authorizations for the construction and 
operation of this project are conditioned to 
protect the environment.” 

Despite the companies’ assurances, 
activists - including some Natives - 
have been continuously documenting the 
conditions of the construction of the pipeline 
and claim otherwise. 

Activists have written letters to President 
Obama, provided images of oil leaks and 
trees that have been destroyed, and expressed 
their concerns about how both pipelines have 
been operating as they continue to monitor 
construction. 

A two-hour protest in Okeechobee, 
which started on the corner of Parrot Avenue 
and Park Street on Oct. 16, was led by 


Bobby C. Billie, of the Council of Original 
Miccosukee Simanolee Nation Aboriginal 
Peoples. The protest was held to stop 
the construction of the Florida Southeast 
Connection pipeline that Billie believes has 
already destroyed sacred land, including 
wetlands and trees that are hundreds of years 
old in Fort Drum Creek. 

Since 2006, the U.S. Pipeline and 
Hazardous Materials Safety Administration 
recorded 25 incidents that caused more 
than $12 million in property damage along 
Spectra’s main line — the Texas Eastern 
Transmission that connects Texas and the 
Gulf Coast with big urban markets in the 
Northeast — - and the causes ranged from 
equipment failure and incorrect operations 
to pipe corrosion, according to an article 
published in the Miami Herald in 2015. 

The agency found numerous federal 
rules violations during the same period and 
slapped Spectra with a total of $400,000 
in fines — not counting another $59,000 
proposed penalty for failing to construct 
a pipeline in Pennsylvania in accordance 
with written specifications, according to the 
Herald article. 

According to Spectra’s website, the 
company is planning to merge with Enbridge, 
a company that is pending a minority share 
with the DAPL, in order to create North 
America’s largest energy infrastructure 
company. 

The recent controversy in North Dakota 
is about a 1,172-mile-long crude oil pipeline 
- a portion of which is slated to be built a 
half-mile from the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe’s reservation - in a $3. 78-billion 
project by Energy Transfer. 

However, according to Enbridge media 
spokesperson Michael Barnes, the company 
has not merged with Energy Transfer yet 
and they are pending a minority stake in the 
company. 

“Enbridge has a good relationship with 
Native Americans in the U.S. and Indigenous 
tribes in Canada. We fully respect Native 
Americans in their customs and their beliefs 
and we always try 
to work with them,” 
Barnes said. 

The Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe’s 
argues that any leaks 
from the DAPL 

would contaminate 
their only water 

supply. The tribe also 
said the construction 
of the pipeline would 
disturb sacred burial 
sites. 

Natives from 
across the nation 

have camped on and 
near the reservation, 
located in Cannon 

Ball, North Dakota, 
to protest the pipeline that could potentially 
transport 570,000 oil barrels a day, according 
to reports. 

Since the start of the protest in the spring 
of 2016, thousands of protestors, including 
Seminoles and other Natives from tribes 
across the country, have traveled to North 
Dakota to help the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe. There have been more than 300 arrests 
and rising, according to various reports. 

Unlike the DAPL, the Sabal Trail 
pipeline and the Florida Southeast 
Connection pipeline have not reached high 
levels of unrest but are starting to receive 
increased attention from environmentalists, 
activists, and Florida residents whose 
growing presence is apparent on social 
media with more than 7,000 members on the 
Facebook page ‘Stop Sabal Trail Pipeline.’ 

According to a recent radio interview 
by 88.5 WMNF News in Tampa, one of 
the recent arrests in Gainesville was made 
because a man tied himself to the axle of a 
water truck that was scheduled to take water 
out of the Santa Fe River — a river protestors 
say is at a critical level. 

Protestors claim the company was 
allegedly taking water from one side of 
the Santa Fe River and transporting it to 
another side of the river, where the company 
was allegedly drilling and mixing different 
chemicals and filters right back into the 
water, according to the WMNF News report. 

Opponents are concerned the Florida 
Southeast Connection pipeline and the 
Sabal Trail pipelines are not receiving the 
attention they believe they deserve and 
wonder whether state lawmakers and other 
government officials will get involved. 

“They’re going after the most vulnerable 
and pristine land first,” Winter Haven 
resident Ann Jackson said. “[Spectra gets] a 
slap on the wrist, fined, and keeps destroying 
the land. They will bring much devastation 
to the entire state of Florida if their pipeline 
leaks into the Floridan Aquifer.” 

Spectra has denied Jackson’s claims 
and said Sabal Trail will not significantly 
impact karst terrain, springs, or the Floridian 
Aquifer with its construction or operations. 

However, activist Ronald Reedy, who 
has worked as a commercial diver doing 
underwater welding and left the field because 
of an accident where thousands of gallons of 
oil spilled into the ocean, said fracking in 
Central Florida will affect the water in South 
Florida as it flows through the aquifer. 

Fracking, also known as hydraulic 
fracturing, is the process of drilling down 
into the earth before a high-pressure water 
mixture is directed at rocks to release the gas 
inside of them. Water, sand and chemicals 
are injected into the rock at high pressure, 
which allows the gas to flow out of the rocks. 

“We only have one Earth and so much 
water; after it’s all polluted, we the people 
are done,” Reedy said. 


“We only have 
one Earth and so 
much water; after 
it s all polluted, 
we the people are 
done. ” 

— activist Ronald Reedy 


♦ TRIKE FEST 

From page 1 A 


decorated trikes and hoped to be judged the 
best. The four trikes on display each showed 
Santa in his sleigh pulled by reindeer. Judges 
had a tough job, as one was as festive as 
the next. It was attention to detail that 
determined the winner and Immokalee went 
home with the trophy. 

In the best dressed category, Lawanna 
Osceola-Niles won best dressed woman; 
Sandy Billie captured the men’s category. Big 
Cypress took home the two big trophies of the 
day: most participants and Rez champions. 




Beverly Bidney 


Above, a serious competitor, Jonah Cypress, does a wheelie while weaving his trike through the cones 
at Trike Fest on Dec. 9 in Big Cypress. At left, Sandy Billie shows off his crazy Christmas sweater 
during the costume contest. His outfit won him the ribbon for best dressed male. 



Beverly Bidney 

Seniors rev up their trikes and work their legs for the drag race at the 12th annual Trike Fest in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney 


Diane Smith and Mahala Madrigal watch the 
action at Trike Fest in BC. 



Loretta Micco has a good time watching teammates at Trike Fest. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

Deloris Alvarez weaves her trike through the cones at the 12th annual Trike Fest. 
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Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church 
commemorates five decades of faith 


BY EILEE N SOLE R 
Special to The Tribune 

BIG CYPRESS — No one knows for 
sure when members of Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church first gathered, but 
families that date back at least five decades 
to when the plain block structure was built 
on a bubble of land off Josie Billie Highway 
marked the church’s golden anniversary 
Dec. 3. 

“The main reason for today’s celebration 
is to share memories,” said Pastor Arlen 
Payne, who has led the church for more 
than a decade, during the 50th anniversary 
celebration. 

Frank Billie, who in 1957 became the 
Tribe’s first board president, is credited 
for founding the church in 1966. He was 
ordained as a Baptist minister in December 
1980. 

Betty Cypress King, a granddaughter of 
Billie and his wife Eddie Cypress Billie, for 
whom the church’s fellowship hall built in 
2009 was named, recalls attending services 
at that address when she was 12, about 50 
years ago. 

“I remember the chickee where the 
services were held. Another chickee was 
the kitchen. It seemed natural then to be on 


the reservation, at home, in a place to pray,” 
King said. 

Pastor Payne said older members of the 
Big Cypress faith community remembered 
meeting there in the 1950s for Saturday night 
meetings and Sunday morning worship. 

Back then, the congregation was 
considered a mission of independent Baptist 
churches from Broward and Miami-Dade 
counties. Eventually, the churches pooled 
resources and labor from their own members 
to build the longhouse-style sanctuary that 
still stands today. 

Pastor Payne said the Rev. A1 Janney, 
of New Testament Baptist Church in 
Miami-Dade County, the Rev. Spencer 
Williamson, now of First Baptist Church 
of Hillsborough, and Williamson’s’ son the 
Rev. Jerry Williamson, of Calvary Baptist 
Church in Fort Lauderdale, took charge of 
construction. The Rev. Bernie Rodgers, of 
Plantation Baptist Church, installed the roof. 

“They didn’t just come with money and 
hire workers to do it — they came, laid the 
cornerstone and built the building with their 
own hands,” Pastor Payne said. 

King said the church was provided at no 
cost to the SeminoleTribe. Her grandfather 
Frank Billie, the son of medicine man 
Ingraham Billie, was a devout Christian who 



Eileen Soler 

At Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church’s 50th anniversary celebration Dec. 3, members and 
guests pose in front of the sanctuary built a half century ago. 






Eileen Soler 

Pastor Arlen Payne opens the 50th anniversary 
celebration service for Big Cypress New Testa- 
ment Baptist Church on Dec. 3 with a rousing 
rendition of “I’ll Fly Away.” 


left traditional medicine behind. 

“Grandpa was adamant. ‘God is the 
same today, yesterday and tomorrow,’ he 
told us. When he converted, he converted all 
the way,” King said. 

Vincent Micco followed Frank Billie 
as pastor for a short time before he was 
replaced by the Rev. Johnny Shomo, of the 
Choctaw Nation. Pastor Payne became the 
church’s pastor in 2005. 

The anniversary celebration began in the 
fellowship hall with a meal that resembled 
Thanksgiving. Turkey, macaroni and cheese, 
string beans, com and combread filled the 
buffet table. Sofkee was served on the side. 

After Pastor Payne called celebrants 
to the church by ringing the church bell, 
King led the gathering in her grandmother’s 
favorite Creek hymn “Heleluyvn Yvhikares” 
(I Will Sing Hallelujah). 

The Master’s Touch gospel group, that 
includes Devon Fobb, Bmce Redbird and 
Henry Battiest Jr., of the Choctaw Nation, 
provided a handful of favorites from their 
CDs. The group, well-known throughout 
Indian Country and the U.S., have performed 
at Seminole reservation revivals and events 
since the early 1980s. 

Battiest, who toured with his own 
family gospel group back then, said he felt at 
home with the Seminole Tribe when he first 
stepped foot on the church property in 1982. 
He was barely 15. 

“The first time we arrived here we were 
hot and sweaty and probably smelly after 
traveling so long and sleeping in a van all 
night, but we were given Spam, frybread and 
lapale — that’s when Big Cypress became a 
big part of my life,” Battiest said. “I feel like 
I grew up here.” 

By the mid-1980s, Battiest had married 
Seminole gospel singer June Baker and the 
two became a duo. He is the father of noted 
Seminole recording artists Spencer and Zac 
“Doc” Battiest who grew up in Hollywood. 

Battiest shared many memories of Frank 
Billie and longtime Deacon Joe Osceola, 
who he called “Siamese twins” because 
they were always together. He pointed to the 
pews where the men and their wives used to 
sit and he lamented, “one by one they left 
us.” Later, he held back tears when he led 
the gathering in Joe Osceola’s dearest hymn, 
“The Unclouded Day.” 

Larry Ford, a Grammy award-winning 
tenor who is part of the Gaither gospel music 
family, also sung at the event. 

Pastor Payne said the celebration likely 
drew a smaller than expected crowd because 
it was postponed twice. The first reschedule 
occurred under the threat of hurricane 
Matthew and the second date was changed 
to honor a mourning period. 

“But as we go through life, one 
generation passes to the next,” Pastor Payne 
said referencing Judges 2:7. He recanted how 
Bill Osceola started churches in Hollywood, 
Brighton, Trail and Big Cypress; how Jack 
Motlow got into a knife fight during one of 
his first attempts to spread the word of Christ 
in Trail — and prevailed; and how Frank 


Eileen Soler 

Betty King, whose grandfather Frank Billie founded and served as first leader of Big Cypress New 
Testament Baptist Church, shares memories Dec. 3 during the church’s 50th anniversary celebration 
service. 


Eileen Soler 

In the vestibule of the Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church are photographic reminders of the 
50-year-old church’s humble beginnings as a plain wooden building and of Eddie Cypress Billie, who 
was the wife of the church’s founder and first leader Frank Billie. 


Eileen Soler 

Janice Osceola (center) and loved ones pose for a portrait outside of Big Cypress New Testament 
Baptist Church on Dec. 3 after a celebration service marked the church’s 50th anniversary. 


Billie and Joe Osceola grew the Big Cypress 
New Testament family. 

“They laid groundwork and they built 
the church. Now it’s our turn and we can’t let 
them down,” Pastor Payne said. “When we 
celebrate something like a 50th anniversary 
we remember the people who brought us 
here and we look to the future.” 

Osceola’s family, now headed by 
Janice Osceola, filled a couple pews. Janice 
remembered taking the long drive from 
Hollywood to Big Cypress when her father 
opened a store next to the billiard hall — and 


every Sunday when the store was open, so 
were the doors to the church. 

“This is where I brought my children 
from the time they were toddlers,” Janice 
Osceola said. “I was born into faith. It is how 
I was raised and I’m glad the church family 
is still here 50 years later. Now, we have to 
make sure our grandchildren come to hear 
the word and to learn that there is a better 
way, praise God.” 


Eileen Soler 

Members of The Master’s Touch, Devon Fobb, Bruce Redbird and Henry Battiest Jr. belt out one of 
several gospel hymns during a performance Dec. 3 at Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church. 


Seminole Brighton Casino, Ridge Area 
Arc float shines in holiday parades 



Photo courtesy Seminole Brighton Casino 

The Ridge Area Arc/Seminole Brighton Casino float is decked out for holiday parades. 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

BRIGHTON — As part of its 
community outreach effort, Seminole 
Brighton Casino sponsored parade 
floats for The Ridge Area Arc in the 
Sebring and Okeechobee holiday 
parades. 

The Ridge Area Arc/Seminole 
Brighton Casino float participated 
in the Sebring parade, sponsored 
by the Lake Placid Jaycees, and the 
Okeechobee parade, sponsored by 
Okeechobee Main Street. The 32- 
foot long “Oh What Fun It Is!” float 
was decorated in a winter wonderland 
theme, complete with falling snow. 
At the Okeechobee parade, the float 
earned first place overall out of 1 00 
floats. 

“Seminole Brighton Casino 
prides itself in partnering with 
nonprofit organizations, providing 
supportive means for fundraising 
through various donations, including 
charity bingo and sponsored 
community events,” said Marty 
Johns, Brighton Casino general 
manager. “This season, our holiday 
sponsorship recognizes The Ridge 


Area Arc for its ongoing service 
and advocacy for individuals with 
developmental and other disabilities. 

“Employing over 200 people, 
Seminole Brighton Casino not 
only appreciates the struggles of 
families affected by disabilities but 


also recognizes the blessings of the 
ongoing support and commitment of 
The Ridge Area Arc programs and 
volunteers.” 

The casino also presented The 
Ridge Area Arc with a donation of 
$5,000. 



January 1 : 

Sign up for health insurance 

January 7: 

Appointment at clinic about 
blood pressure and cholesterol 
screening 


□ 


□ 
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January 16: 

Meet with doctor about vaccinations 


January 12: 

Free appointment for nutrition 
screening 


Start the new year right. 

Insurance offers these free 
preventive services and many 
more tome Ip you meet 
reso I ution 


Find out more at 
go.hc.gov/aianpreventivecare 
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SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 



There once was a pepper farm 


BY NATASHA CUERVO 
Registrar, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 

A woman gathers peppers at Seminole Farms. The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum asks that anyone who knows 
about the farm, including its history and workers and the people in the photos, to contact the Museum. 


At a museum one can never know how 
the next artifact will come to your door. In 
the past, Tribal and non-Tribal donors have 
called the Museum with family stories of 
objects being left to them; sometimes it’s 
a purchase offer, and one time we even 
received a historic postcard in the mail with 
only a note saying it had been found in an 
old box. We have also worked with Tribal 
departments such as The Seminole Tribune 
or Ahfachkee School. This time our friends 
at the STOF Environmental Resource 
Management department were kind enough 
to keep us in mind when they found a 
mystery bag of slides this past summer. 

And so the story begins. One day on 
a reservation called Big Cypress, ERMD 
handed one of our THPO archeologists a 
Ziploc bag of 134 slides found at an old farm 
site where they were working. They were 
very helpful in describing how and where 
they were found, but as with many incoming 
objects, we had very little information on the 
slides and their content. Upon initial review 
we saw that the slides depicted the story of 
a green pepper crop cycle from prepping of 
the field, to picking, to sorting and boxing 
for shipment to market - but when did 
this occur? We do know the images are 
from Seminole Farms - which happened 
to be located a short distance from where 
the Museum stands now, but how big was 
the field? What were the different types of 
machinery used and what was their purpose? 
And so on. One fact down, so many more 
to go... 

There is so much information to be had 
in these slides and part of our job is to add as 
much information as possible to our database 
so that all visitors can search through and 
research objects in our collection. For 
example, if a researcher were writing a 
book on the history of agriculture in South 
Florida, they could search for farm, peppers, 
tractor and other terms to arrive at any object 
that might have a correlation. That search 
might bring up books, pictures, drawings, or 
documents, and in this case it would bring 
up the slides. Please note: I can barely keep 
my cilantro plant alive at home, so in order 
to tell these slides’ story I had to become a 
detective and find out what I was seeing. 
I went to work researching the phases of 
farming: crop selection, land preparation, 
seed sowing, irrigation, growth, harvesting 


etc. And I also investigated the different 
machinery seen in the pictures: bulldozers, 
dump trucks, excavators, tractors, spreaders 
etc., and described the slides as best I could. 

The story is still not a 100 percent 
complete; we still don’t know the year the 
images were taken or any of the people in 
the pictures. And while it appears that the 
pepper farm didn’t last very long, by the 
end of cataloging I had a deepened respect 
for the complexity of commercial farming 


and the resilience of the Seminole Tribe for 
daring to venture into previously uncharted 
territories. If you happen to know anything 
about the pepper farm or the people in the 
pictures please feel free to contact us at the 
Museum. We would love to hear your story. 

To contact Museum Registrar Natasha 
Cuervo or Research Coordinator Mary Beth 
Rosebrough, call 863-902-1113. 



A truck carries peppers harvested at Seminole Farms. 


Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 



Christmas memories 


BY MOSES J UMPER JR. 

We lived on a hill, or so it seemed, along 
Stirling Road. Two lanes, of course. The old 
wooden house on blocks had holes and we 
covered the cracked windows with blankets 
or sheets. The house itself was in need of 
painting. The old, cold nights seemed to 
blow extra hard under the house, but in spite 
of the wind the dogs would dig a hole along 
the supporting blocks and stay warm. It 
seemed we always had plenty of dogs around 
the house. I don’t know why, but it always 
seemed to be cold around Christmas. 

Mother told me we were given this 
house when they sent her and the family to 
live on the Dania Reservation. The rez was 
called Dania back then. She told me that my 
great aunts and uncles had plenty of cows and 
horses where they used to live in Indiantown. 
Our new house was old back then, but 
grandmother planted plenty of trees around 
it. We had sweet and sour oranges, mangos, 
avocados, lemons, grapefruit, cherries, 
guavas and plenty of coontie plants. I don’t 
know why, but grandma seemed to always be 
curing those plants for a drink. Those plants 
during the curing process smelled so bad, but 
how it tasted so good. 

We seemed to always be visiting 
somebody during Christmas. The car we had 
was a 1940s model and we used to drive it 
out to Trail to visit. We used to go to different 
camps out there during Christmas time. I 
liked Mike Osceola’s camp best. He had 
animals there and he used to get old bread 
and pastries from some of the bakeries in 
Miami and give it to his guests. Some of the 
bread was moldy, but the stale doughnuts 
tasted good. 

Our house was located across the field 
from Mekusukey Baptist and across Stirling 
Road from First Seminole Baptist. Each 
church would have a program and I would 
go to both because they gave us toys that 
were donated by various white churches in 
the area. I always tried to sneak in the back 


room where they kept the toys and see which 
ones were the best shape. 

I guess the best part of this time was 
when we would return from the church 
program and I would talk mother into letting 
us get our gifts early; most of the time she 
gave in. One year I received my best gift. It 
was a bike my mother got from the Salvation 
Army and she had a friend of ours paint it. 
The only problem was that I was too short 
to ride it, so we kept it in grandma’s room 
for two years until I was tall enough to reach 
the pedals. The night I got my bike I slept in 
heaven dreaming of the day I would be able 
to ride that bike. 

Christmas morning I got up and 
grandmother was already sewing on her 
hand-cranked sewing machine. She always 
sat on the side of the house facing the sun 
and out of the wind. She was always singing 
Creek songs and she would stop and laugh 
at me as I pushed that old bike around the 
house pretending I was big enough to ride it. 

One day not long after the holidays when 
we had to go back to school, I remember 
one morning getting up late and missing the 
school bus. At that time I was enrolled in a 
school in Fort Lauderdale. After missing the 
bus, I thought, ‘well, no school for me today.’ 
I was going back to bed; my mother had 
other plans. She said I was going to school. 
She started to crank up the old ’49 Ford, but 
it wouldn’t start. Now I was sure I could go 
back to bed. Betty Mae Jumper had strong 
convictions about school. She was a strong 
supporter of education. She told me to get 
that bike that she got me for Christmas. She 
put me on the crossbar and started pedaling 
me toward Fort Lauderdale. I was maybe 6 or 
7, but even at that age, it was embarrassing. 
Thank goodness a man with a truck picked 
us up and took me to school. 

These are some of the memories of 
my youth. I pray that Christmas will have 
memories that you will forever cherish. 


Seminoles to participate in 
White Pelican Celebration 


CHOKOLOSKEE — The White 
Pelican Celebration will feature plenty of 
Seminole musicians, culture and history 
during the festival Jan. 7-8 at the Smallwood 
Store in Chokoloskee. 

The Battiest family, Bobby Henry, James 
E. Billie and the Rita Youngman Band are 
among the scheduled guests. The event will 
help raise funds for the Smallwood Store, 
a historic trading post which welcomed 
Indians more than 100 years ago. 

Master of ceremonies will be entertainer 
J.R. Battiest, whose sons, the Battiest 
Brothers, wrote and produced the award- 
winning “The Storm” that garnered Best 
Music Video honors at the American Indian 
Film Festival held in San Francisco. 

Spencer Battiest, one of Indian Country’s 
brightest stars and recent NAMMY winner, 
will join his father at the gala dinner Jan. 7 
at the Oyster House for a screening of “The 
Storm” and a few tunes prior to a private 
showing of “Wrestling Alligators,” the 
documentary about the life of James E. Billie, 


who is scheduled to attend and participate in 
a question and answer forum. Cost for the 
dinner is $50 and reservations are required. 

Other Florida musicians scheduled to 
perform during the weekend include the 
Florida Boys, Raiford Starke, J Robert & 
The Walkin Trees, Valerie Wisecracker, 
Cindy Hackney, Bonefish Johnny, the duo 
of Frank Thomas and Eroc Hendle, James 
Hawkins and other special guests. 

The festival will include boat and 
kayaking trips to see the gigantic snowy 
birds that spend their winters in the area. 
Cost is $40 each. Raffles, auctions, and 
talks will also be part of the weekend. White 
pelican specialist Dr. Tommy King will 
be among the speakers. There will also be 
guided walking tours and Native American 
foods such as Seminole fry bread and Indian 
tacos as well as gator nuggets, key lime pie 
and more. 

Admission is $10; children age 12 
and under are free. For more information 
and to make reservations, go to www. 
smallwoodstore.com or call 239-695-2989. 



Florida State Archives 


Women sort peppers at Seminole Farms. 


Photo courtesy Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


Ted Smallwood and Charlie Tigertail 
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The Wilson Cypress Camp 


Health x 

Center for Behavioral 
Health Department earns 
CARF accreditation 


BY JACK CHALFANT 
THPO Management Trainee 

The Tribal Historic Preservation Office 
(THPO) recently completed 
an investigation of the Wilson 
Cypress Camp and its eligibility 
for the Tribal Register of Historic 
Places (TRHP). 

As development on the Big 
Cypress Reservation grows, the 
THPO surveys portions of the 
reservation as part of the On- 
Reservation Review Process to 
ensure culturally significant places 
such as historic camps and plant 
gathering areas will be respected. 

The Wilson Cypress Camp 
is an early 20th century Seminole 
camp, which was rediscovered on 
May 26, 2015 in a hammock by 
the Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office. 

Through personal 

communication with the elders in the Big 
Cypress community it was learned that 
a camp once existed in the area where the 
survey was conducted. The camp was 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum has opened its newest exhibition 
“Rekindled: Contemporary Southeastern 
Beadwork” in the West Gallery. In the 
1990s, you would have been forgiven for 
believing that traditional beadwork forms 
among the Southeastern tribes did not exist. 
Beaded objects such as bandolier bags and 
sashes were thought to be the traditions of 
more Northern tribes. However, pictures 
and objects in museum collections prove 


established in the 1930s by Wilson and 
his wife Ruby, though little evidence of it 
exists on historic aerial photographs until 
1953. On that particular aerial, the ground 


is exposed and some structures are visible. 
Wilson and Ruby had three children who 
lived in the camp with them: Frank Cypress, 
Betty Cypress and Marian Cypress Bowers. 


that Southeastern tribes created beadwork 
in the 1800s. Many of these traditions were 
lost altogether or became more underground 
during the 1830s-1850s as part of the forced 
removal commonly known by the Cherokee 
term, the Trail of Tears. 

In the late 1 990s and early 2000s, several 
tribal artists began their own renaissance of 
traditional Southeastern beadwork. They 
rekindled the traditions within their own 
cultures to help reforge the chain of broken 
tradition. Each artist strives to create 
beadwork based upon traditional forms, 


The family lived in the camp until the HUD 
houses were built in the late 1960s. At that 
time, Wilson moved his family into modern 
houses that were built on Horseshoe Road on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. 

During the THPO investigation, 
little archaeological evidence of the 
camp was recovered. One small 
animal bone (deer) was found in 
the southern part of the camp and 
highlights a small portion of the diet 
of those who lived in the camp. 

By working with tribal members 
to document these important places 
and memories, THPO is building 
an archive of knowledge that tribal 
members can use to help tell future 
generations’ important stories about 
life and culture on the reservation. 
To contribute your knowledge of 
historic camps on the reservation or 
memories about life in the camps, 
please call the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office at 863-983- 
6549 or stop by any of the offices on the Big 
Cypress or the Brighton reservations. 


often using the knowledge of their Tribal 
elders and pieces in museums to learn about 
or rediscover these forms. In this exhibition, 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum will feature 
seven contemporary beadwork artists: Roger 
Ellis Amerman (Choctaw), Karen Berry 
(Cherokee), Martha Berry (Cherokee), 
Carol Cypress (Seminole), Jerry Ingram 
(Choctaw/ Cherokee), Jay Mcgirt (Creek/ 
Seminole), and Brian Zepeda (Seminole). 
This exhibition will include bandolier bags, 
sashes, baldrics, and other beautifully ornate 
beaded objects. 


FROM PRESS RELEASE 


HOLLYWOOD — CARF 

International announced in December 
that The Center for Behavioral Health 
Department has been accredited for a period 
of three years for its adults, children and 
adolescents outpatient treatment programs. 
This is the first accreditation that CARF, the 
international accrediting body, has awarded 
to the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

This accreditation decision represents 
the highest level of accreditation that can 
be awarded to an organization and shows 
the organization’s substantial conformance 
to the CARF standards. An organization 
receiving a Three- Year Accreditation has put 
itself through a rigorous peer review process. 
It has demonstrated to a team of surveyors 
during an on-site visit its commitment to 
offering programs and services that are 
measurable, accountable, and of the highest 
quality. 

CARF is an independent, nonprofit 
accrediting body whose mission is to promote 
the quality, value, and optimal outcomes of 
services through a consultative accreditation 
process that centers on enhancing the lives 
of the persons served. Founded in 1966 
as the Commission on Accreditation of 
Rehabilitation Facilities, and now known as 
CARF International, the accrediting body 


establishes consumer-focused standards to 
help organizations measure and improve the 
quality of their programs and services. For 
more information about the accreditation 
process, please visit the CARF website at 
www.carf.org. 

Select findings by the CARF Evaluative 
Team: 

The redesign of the outpatient 
program in 2014 established client centered 
service, professionalism, integrity, trust, 
transparency, and teamwork as core values. 
The redesign has resulted in an improvement 
in the outcomes clients have experienced. It 
is evident that all personnel, regardless of 
their role in the organization, care about the 
well-being of the clients and their families. 

It is evident that the persons 
served hold the staff in high regard. Clients 
consistently credited their counselors with 
assisting them through the recovery process 
and with returning their dignity and self- 
esteem and greatly improving their lives. 
All clients interviewed reported that they 
are treated with dignity and respect and feel 
valued. 

Teamwork, mutual respect, 
cooperation, and open communication are 
evident throughout the organization. There 
is a noticeable commitment to improving 
the quality of lives of the Seminole Tribal 
members who are served 



Courtesy photo 

Mikasuki Indians of the Whitney and Wilson Cypress village 


New beadwork exhibit opens at 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 




BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. and 
William G. Roe & Sons sold their interest in 
Blue Lake Citrus Products, LLC Nov. 14 to 
Sun Orchard Juicery, Inc. 

STOFI purchased a majority stake of 
Blue Lake Citrus, the parent company of 
Noble Food Service, in 2014 from the Roe 
family which founded the company in the 
1920s. 

Winter Haven-based Blue Lake Citrus 
makes the Seminole Pride Noble juice brand, 
which is sold at supermarkets including 
Publix, Ahold, ACME, Giant Eagle and 
Whole Foods as well as food service and 
specialty marketplaces. 

“We have enjoyed our association with 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. over the 


past three years and are pleased with the 
success we have made together expanding 
the project lines and customer base for Blue 
Lake Citrus products,” Blue Lake Citrus 
Products President Morgan Roe said. 

Based in Miami, Sun Orchard is 
a national provider of premium juices, 
smoothie bases, culinary and mixology 
ingredients to the food service industry. 

“We have known of the Noble/Seminole 
Pride brands for quite some time and have 
been impressed with their growth initiatives 
and expanding product offerings,” said 
Jean-Marc Rotsaert, Sun Orchard executive 
chairman. 

Sun Orchard is owned by Centre 
Partners, a New York private equity group. 


Kevin Johnson 

At left, Devin Stewart receives encouragement from instructor Chris-Paul Etienne during a running 
exercise as part of Hollywood Boys & Girls Club’s participation in a national fitness challenge Dec. 15 
at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. At center, Kenneth Tommie Jr. sprints toward a cone. At right, 
Tony Sanchez works hard at doing as many sit-ups as he can during a timed exercise. 


♦ TOY DRIVE 

From page 1A 


delivered later to local charities, 
were donated by Tribal members, 
employees and drive-by strangers 
via a toy drive presented by 
Seminole Gaming during a 
collection effort from Dec. 1-3 at 
the comer of Stirling Road and 
U.S. 441 in Hollywood. 

The charity groups included 
Kids in Distress, HOPE, and the 
E.A.S.E Foundation. Books were 
donated to the Russell Reading 
Foundation. 

President Cypress created 
the big-hearted toy drive in 
2007 when he was Chairman. 

The good-deed effort was 
held every December through 
his administration and was 
relaunched last year when he 
became head of the Board. 

President Cypress said 
a painful childhood memory 
inspired the effort. He recalled 
1953 and a Christmas gift 
exchange mn by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs that connected 
Native children and kids from a 
local public school. Then, he was 
living in a tourist attraction along U.S. Route 
27 with his single mother. 

“We were so poor but my mother 
gathered up six pennies so I could buy a 
Baby Ruth candy bar to wrap up for the boy 
who picked my name,” President Cypress 
said. He’ll never forget the moment when 
the boy saw his gift. 

“He thought he would get a cool 
tomahawk from me, an Indian boy. But when 
he opened the present, he only saw a 6-cent 
candy bar. He just put it down and stared at 
me. I never wanted to disappoint anyone at 
Christmas again,” Cypress said. 

Stephen Bowers, who represented the 
Tribe’s military veterans and the American 
Indian Veterans Memorial, Inc. during the 
hospital delivery, was moved to tears when 
he watched President Cypress present a crib 
toy to the parents of a 2-month-old cancer 
patient. 

“I’m just really glad that we can do 
this for other people. For so many years we 
were grateful if churches would bring us 
something for Christmas,” Bowers said. 

Bowers smiled while remembering the 
early 1950s when the Hollywood Reservation 


Tips to prevent drownings 


Eileen Soler 

Santa Claus, Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and other Seminole Tribe representatives make a personal visit to Joe 
DiMaggio Children’s Hospital patient Brendan Gondek, 11, of Hallandale, during a surprise holiday toy giveaway 
Dec. 6. 


was still called Dania Reservation, and one 
church group traditionally gave Seminole 
kids one apple, an orange and a piece of 
candy inside a brown paper bag. The Florida 
heat and humidity always melted the candy 
onto the orange peel. 

“But we appreciated it,” he said with a 
half-laugh. “It was always good to lick the 
candy off the orange.” 

Sometimes parents appreciate the 
generosity more than the children. 

Seminole Tribe paramedic Robert Soto 
said he spent a lot of time in the cancer unit 
as a father when his son battled cancer two 
years ago. Being on the receiving end of 
caring strangers bolstered his strength, he 
said, because he felt a world of wonderful 
people supporting his family. 

“Seeing the smiling faces of the parents 
and kids today reminds me of that time. It 
feels great to come back and be able to give 
back,” Soto said. 

Fernandez said none of the parents and 
children expected the Santa and Seminole 
visit, much less with them bearing dozens of 
gifts. He said his daughter was “star-struck” 
when she met President Cypress and 


Huggins, even more than coming face to 
face with Santa Claus. 

“She’s been studying Native American 
history and now can’t wait to get better and 
back to school so she can tell her friends all 
about it,” Fernandez said. “For her, meeting 
Seminole people was like meeting all of the 
singers from One Direction.” 


SUBMITTED BY BOB LAMEND0LA 
Florida Dept, of Health in Broward 

From two drowning tragedies in recent 
weeks came teaching moments. 

In October, a Coral Springs mother 
dove into the pool at her apartment complex 
in an attempt to save her five-year-old, who 
was floundering. But mom couldn’t swim 
and both lost their lives. Then in November, 
a Lauderhill toddler wandered from home 
and drowned in a neglected, overgrown pool 
in the neighborhood. 

“These deaths were tragedies but they 
teach lessons that could save lives,” said 
Cassie McGovern, manager of the Drown- 
ing Prevention program at the Florida De- 
partment of Health in Broward County 
(DOH-Broward). 

Drowning is the No. 1 cause of acciden- 
tal death among children under age 5. The 
best protections, of course, are for an adult 
to watch children exclusively every minute 
they are around water, and to set up “layers 
of protection” such as pool fences, locking 
gates, door alarms and rescue tools. Swim- 
ming lessons for the children and adults can 
help. 

The mother’s death shines a light on a 
rule everyone should follow in a water emer- 
gency: Don’t go jump in to rescue someone 
unless you are an excellent swimmer. The 
person in trouble is desperate and struggling, 
and can pull a potential rescuer under the 
water. 

McGovern says the best approach is to 
find a floating device - life preserver, pole, 
ladder, tree branch, etc. - that you can use to 
pull the person out of the water or keep them 


afloat. And, call for help. 

The mother-child drowning was not the 
only risky rescue attempt. Two days after the 
deaths, a North Lauderdale woman jumped 
into a neighborhood lake trying to save her 
two-year-old great-grandchild, but went 
under, too. Luckily, a witness summoned a 
Broward Sheriff’s deputy living nearby, who 
was able to pull both of them from the lake. 
Both recovered. 

The death of the Lauderhill toddler 
re-emphasizes the danger of neglected pools. 
Most adults are grossed out by the sight of a 
neglected pool with water that may be green 
and slimy, and may assume no one would 
go near the ugly water. But that’s not always 
true of toddlers. They may be just as fasci- 
nated with filthy water as they are with a 
sparkling clean pool. Too often, the results 
are fatal. For one thing, it’s harder to see 
children struggling if the water is dark. 

DOH-Broward urges people to be extra 
vigilant if a pool becomes abandoned. Call 
the city or county code compliance offices, 
which can issue violations to the property 
owner in an attempt to safeguard the pool. 
Be persistent if action is slow. But be aware 
that solutions may be difficult, especially if 
the home is in foreclosure. 

If the stagnant water spawns a swarm 
of mosquitoes, you can call DOH-Broward 
Environmental Health at 954-467-4700, ext. 
4201. An inspector will visit the pool along 
with county mosquito control to kill the bugs 
and the larvae. 

Safeguarding abandoned pools won’t 
end drowning deaths, McGovern said, but it 
may help prevent one. 


Boys & Girls Club focuses on fitness 


STAFF REPORT 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Boys & Girls Club participated Dec. 15 in a 
national program aimed at improving short- 
term fitness goals. 

About 25 youngsters filled half of the 
basketball court for the two-hour program 
at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. The 
menu included sprints, sit-ups, push-ups, 
agility drills and even a tug-of-war contest. 


Each child’s exercises were timed and 
recorded by instructors with an eye toward 
improving those marks when the kids do the 
same events in the spring. 

The program is part of the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America and Nestle ’s three-year 
partnership in a national fitness challenge 
competition that started in 2015. The BGCA 
and Nestle are challenging local clubs 
around the country to inspire kids to achieve 
short-term fitness goals. 


“Creating a culture of health and 
wellness is critical as we work to enable 
our Clubs’ kids and teens to have a great 
future. With more than 3 out of 10 kids 
today considered obese or overweight, Boys 
& Girls Clubs of America is laser focused 
on providing a variety of health and fitness 
programs that change this equation for the 
next generation,” Jim Clark, president & 
CEO of Boys & Girls Clubs of America, said 
in a press release. 


Tribe, William G. Roe 
sell Blue Lake Citrus 
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Beverly Bidney 

YOU RANG?: One of Jessica Osceola’s ceramic bas-relief 
sculptures, part of her Master of Fine Arts thesis exhibition 
at Florida Gulf Coast University’s ArtLab Gallery, appears to 
have an opinion about this art patron’s use of a cell phone 
in the gallery Dec. 8. 


Beverly Bidney 

EDUCATIONAL TRIP: Silver Ridge Elementary school in Davie sent the fourth graders 
to Billie Swamp Safari Nov. 30 as part of the Florida curriculum. 


Kevin Johnson 

PLAY TIME: A newly installed playground, complete with a soft, artificial grass surface, 
recently opened at Ollie Jones Memorial Park in Brighton. The play area features 
swings and slides and other playground apparatus. 


Photo courtesy Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 

SOPHIA IN SOUTH FLORIDA: Seminole Casino Coconut Creek will 
host An Evening With Sophia Loren on Feb. 10 at 8 p.m. The award- 
winning actress will share stories of her childhood in war-torn 
Italy, her family life and prolific career. Loren will be accompanied 
by Entertainment Tonight interviewer Bill Harris and she will also 
answer questions from the audience. Loren, 82, won the Academy 
Award for Best Actress in 1962. She has starred with some of 
Hollywood’s top leading men, including Cary Grant, Marlon Brando, 
Gregory Peck and Paul Newman. For tickets go to www.ticketmaster. 
com or call 800-653-8000. 


Kevin Johnson 

NATIVE COMIC RELIEF: The Navajo comedy duo of Ernest “Ernie” Davie Tsosie III, left, and 
James Junes entertain a packed ballroom during the Trail community’s Christmas party 
Dec. 2 at the Miccosukee Resort. Ernie and James have performed throughout Indian 
Country while emphasizing positive messages. 


Photo courtesy Robin Haines Merrill 

LUNCHTIME LESSON: Pedro Zepeda explains his cypress dugout canoe carving project to the 
Work Matters business luncheon group in November. The group meets twice a month at the 
Upper Room Art Gallery in downtown Fort Lauderdale where the project is located. Zepeda 
worked on the canoe as part of the gallery’s celebration of Native American Heritage Month. 


Photo courtesy Lauren Tsuboyama 

FOREIGN PRESS: Journalists from a variety of Arabic media get ready for an 
airboat ride Dec. 18 at Billie Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
The tour was part of Greater Fort Lauderdale Convention & Visitors Bureau’s 
welcome of Emirates airline to Fort Lauderdale. Emirates’ new non-stop daily 
service from Dubai International to Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood International 
Airport started Dec. 15. 


Wanda Bowers 

PROUD VETERANS: Veterans honored during the Big Cypress Veterans 
Day event Nov. 11 were, in front row: President Mitchell Cypress, Big 
Cypress Board Representative Joe Frank; standing: Rollie Johnson, Gary 
Mclnturff Jr., Junior Miss Florida Seminole Thomlynn Billie, Marina Sally 
Josh, Miss Florida Seminole Kirsten Doney, Clarence Johnson and Jacob 
Osceola Jr. 


Beverly Bidney 

SWING TIME: Caleb Burton gets some serious swinging in before the rain comes down at the 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School Christmas celebration with the Real Life Children’s Ranch at 
school Dec. 6. 



Beverly Bidney 

TREASURED TROPHIES: Alice Billie, of Big Cypress, poses with the treasure trove of trophies earned 
by the Big Cypress participants in Trike Fest Dec. 9 at the aviation hanger. 



Photo courtesy Hard Rock 

HARD ROCK OPENING: A celebration takes place in November for the opening of Hard Rock Cafe Porto in Portugal. The new cafe is housed in a six- 
story building erected in the 19th century. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 


Native American firefighting 
units battle Tenneseee wildfires 

GATLINBURG, Tenn. — Firefighting 
crews from several Native American tribes 
helped battle the deadly Tennessee wildfires 
in Sevier County. 

“We had a lot of Native American 
crews — Navajo, Apache, and others — 
on this fire,” said Warren Bielenberg, a 
spokesman at the wildfire command center. 

Bielenberg said among the crews in 
Sevier County are the Navajo Scout Type 
2 Initial Attack Crew, Mescalero Apache, 
Fort Apache No. 1, Hopi 1, San Carlos 
No. 2, Warm Springs No. 1, Warm Springs 
No. 2 and Chief Mountain IHC. Native 
Americans also are staffing camp crews, 
including those from Fort Apache, Ariz., 
and the Great Onyx Job Corps at Mammoth 
Cave National Park in Kentucky. 

William Smith is squad boss of a 20- 
man crew of the Navajo team that has been 
working on the fires since Nov. 29, the 
day after a hurricane-force wind sent the 
blaze on a rampage through Gatlinburg and 
surrounding communities. Previously the 
crew had been working on a fire in North 
Carolina. 

He said his crew will be active until the 
end of December. 

When asked whether he felt a measure 
of pride that Native Americans were playing 
a big part in the fire fight, Smith responded, 
“I certainly do. 

“I love helping out people and 
communities that are affected by fires and 
getting them back in their homes,” Smith 
said. “I don’t mind interacting with them 
and seeing what I can do to help out.” 

His crew is from Fort Defiance, Arizona 
near the Navajo Nation headquarters. He 
said this fire has been a challenge. 

“I have done firefighting for 1 1 years,” 
he said. “This one is pretty bad. I have never 
seen anything like it. Totally shocking.” 

Smith said his crew has been helping 
to secure the perimeter around the Chimney 
Tops trail in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, where the fire began. 

The crew was slated to go home Dec. 
7 after a 14-day deployment. Crews are 
usually on 14-day rotations unless needed 
to stay longer. 

- USA Today 

Wyoming considers adding 
Native American education 
to schools 

CASPER, Wyo. — A bill that would 
take the first steps toward establishing 
a statewide curriculum on Wyoming’s 
Native American tribes could go before the 
Legislature in the coming session. 

The bill, commonly called Indian 
Education for All, was passed unanimously 
by the Select Committee on Tribal Relations 
in November. The bill would have the State 
Board of Education “consult and work with 
tribal governments” to develop education 
standards for teaching Wyoming students 
about the state’s Native American history, 
said Lander Republican Sen. Cale Case, 
the Senate chairman of the tribal relations 
committee. 

Jason Baldes, a member of the Eastern 
Shoshone tribe and head of the Wind River 
Native Advocacy Center, said the bill has 
his organization’s full support. He said the 
group plans to bring roughly 50 members 
of the Shoshone and Arapaho tribes to 
Cheyenne to lobby for it this session. 

He highlighted the importance of the 
bill in bringing Wyoming’s tribes into the 
state’s education. 

“There isn’t a lot of curriculum of 
education in the state to learn about the 
Arapaho people,” he said. “And the result 
is a discrepancy ... that results in racial 
tensions.” 

State board of education chairman Pete 
Gosar said a bill that would give teachers 
a foundation to educate students about 
Native Americans is long overdue and is 
something he wishes he had when he was 
teaching. 

“As a former social studies teacher, this 
is something in the state that’s really been 
missing,” he said. “They’ve been here first, 
and they’ve been here the longest. You do a 
disservice to all children in Wyoming - not 
just Wind River children, but all children.” 

Case agreed. 

“I think the real genesis for the bill 
is the fact that folks across Wyoming, and 
students in particular, were kind of ignorant 
about Native American history,” he said, 
“and Native American contributions both 
historically and currently.” 

Should the bill pass, Case said the state 
board would work with the tribes to design 
the standards. Chesie Lee, the executive 
director of the Wyoming Association 
of Churches, said there had been some 
apprehension among the tribes about how 
the bill curriculum would be designed. 
Would it be non-Indians working out how 
to tell the stories of Native Americans? 

Case, Baldes and Gosar said that 
representatives of the two tribes would be 
involved in the process. 

“I anticipate the Shoshone (and) 
Arapaho tribes will implement or provide 


the instructors or the information that 
needs to be told,” Baldes said, “and that 
it be developed in coordination with the 
institutions of education.” 

Adding more nuance to an already 
difficult and historically charged topic: The 
two tribes share the reservation government, 
Case said, the only such arrangement in the 
country. 

The reservation is also the nation’s 
seventh largest. So education standards that 
offer the individual history of both tribes is 
essential, Baldes said. 

He has firsthand experience with 
similar legislation. Baldes attended college 
in Montana, where there is an Indian 
Education for All bill. He sees potential for 
similar cultural engagement in Wyoming. 

“It’s time to start listening and sit at the 
same table,” he said. 

- Wyoming Eagle Tribune 

Farm loans expand for 
Native farming and ranching 
on tribal land 

U.S. Agriculture Under Secretary 
Michael T. Scuse announced Dec. 6 that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
approved and obligated the first loan 
under the Highly Fractionated Indian 
Land Loan program (HFIL). The program 
provides revolving loan funds to qualified 
intermediary lenders, allowing qualified 
tribes and individuals the ability to purchase 
tribal farmland that has multiple owners. 
Scuse made the announcement during the 
Intertribal Agriculture Council Membership 
meeting in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

“This program was created to address 
a longstanding barrier to agricultural 
financing in Indian Country,” Scuse said in 
a press release. “Working with intermediary 
lenders, the program allows USD A to help 
increase the availability of farm loans to 
Native Americans who want to start or 
expand a farming or ranching operation on 
Indian lands.” 

The first recipient, the Native American 
Community Development Corporation 
Financial Services, Inc. (NACDCFS) of 
Browning, Montana, will lend funds directly 
to tribal members through a $10 million 
intermediary HFIL loan from USDA’s 
Farm Service Agency (FSA). NACDCFS’ 
goals include addressing critical needs in 
Native American communities related to 
the growth of family assets, supporting 
economic development, and enhancing the 
quality of life for communities and residents 
located on or near Montana’s seven Indian 
reservations. 

Under the 1887 Dawes Act, Indian 
reservation land was divided and allotted 
to individual tribal members such that 
with the passing of each generation, title 
ownership was divided and parceled among 
heirs, while the land was not. As a result, 
land once owned by a single person could 
today be owned by hundreds or thousands 
of individuals, resulting in what is known 
as “highly fractionated Indian land.” In 
many instances, landowners are unknown 
or cannot be located, which complicates 
the coordination of ownership or prevents 
the use of the property altogether. There are 
more than 245,000 owners of three million 
fractionated land interests, spanning 
approximately 150 Indian reservations. 

Under HFIL, tribes and tribal members 
can submit an application directly to 
an intermediary lender. To participate, 
intermediary lenders first must be approved 
by the USD A. The lenders may be private 
and tribal nonprofit corporations, public 
agencies, Indian tribes or lenders subject to 
federal or state regulation (such as a credit 
union or other financial institution). FSA 
will lend to the intermediary, which will 
relend to the applicant. The intermediary 
lender also will administer the loan for the 
applicant. 

- USD A press release 

Arizona tribal leaders, 
governor sign new 
gaming compact 

Eight Arizona tribal leaders and Gov. 
Doug Ducey signed an agreement Nov. 21 
regarding a 14-year-old gaming compact. 

The new agreement allows Native 
American nations in Arizona to renegotiate 
their current agreements to expand 
gaming on tribal lands within the state of 
Arizona while restricting gaming facility 
construction within the Phoenix metro area. 

“It’s time for us to modernize this 
compact to meet the changing needs of the 
state and to increase the opportunities for 
tribal gaming,” Ducey said. 

Russell Begaye, president of the 
Navajo Nation, said in his keynote speech 
that the new compact signing benefits 
everyone, not just Native Americans. 

In an interview with Cronkite News 
after the compact signing, Begaye 
said Native American gaming revenue 
contributes around $100 million yearly to 
the state. The funds, he said, benefit Arizona 
teachers, trauma centers and tourism. 


Currently the Navajo Nation has one 
casino in Arizona, and Begaye could not 
provide information on how much money 
that casino will earn or give back to 
tribal members as a result of new gaming 
agreements. But he said Navajo casinos 
in New Mexico and Arizona provide $5 
million annually to the Navajo Nation, 
and he said that number will increase with 
modernized casino agreements. 

Begaye said the Navajo Nation led the 
efforts to pursue the new gaming compact, 
as they saw this new agreement as an 
opportunity to modernize the regulation of 
their casinos. 

He said the current compact allows for 
certain games to be played on the casino 
floor, excluding table games, like card 
games, which can bring in more revenue 
than other casino games. 

The table games would draw more 
people, Begaye said, and drive an increase 
in revenue in Navajo Nation casinos. 

Currently, Begaye said Arizonans 
often visit casinos in cities like Las Vegas to 
play table games instead of providing that 
revenue to casinos within the state. 

This agreement towards expanding 
Native American gaming, Begaye said, “is 
about keeping Arizona money in Arizona.” 

Casinos have created over 1 ,000 jobs in 
Navajo Nation in New Mexico and Arizona, 
Begaye said, and part of the revenue from 
the industry is given to Navajo chapters 
within the nation. 

Begaye said Navajo Nation chapters 
most commonly use these funds to support 
services for elders, veterans and children. 

- Cronkite News 

Plans for casino near 
Notre Dame move forward 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — ASouthBend, 
Indiana casino is cleared for construction, 
and when the resort is completed, will put 
gambling less than five miles from the 
University of Notre Dame campus. 

On Nov. 1 7, the U.S. Department of the 
Interior placed 165 acres of land southwest 
of downtown South Bend into trust for the 
Pokagon Band of Potawatomi Indians. The 
Native American tribe purchased the parcel 
more than four years ago, and has been 
battling with federal authorities to have the 
property designated as sovereign land ever 
since. 

Gambling in Indiana is reserved to 
riverboat casinos, with the exception of 
the French Lick Resort, which allowed the 
moat around its casino to dry up in 2008. 

There are no federally recognized 
Native American tribes in Indiana, as the 
Pokagon Band is based in southwestern 
Michigan. The tribe already operates the 
Four Winds Casino Resort in New Buffalo, 
Michigan, as well as Four Wind casinos in 
Hartford and Dowagiac. 

“With this approval, we can further 
fulfill the intent of Congress to remedy 
the decades the tribe endured as the 
federal government shirked its trust and 
treaty responsibilities,” Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Indian Affairs 
Lawrence Roberts said in a DOI letter. 
“Congratulations on the restoration of tribal 
homelands in Indiana.” 

Now that the U.S. government has put 
the Pokagon tribe’s Indiana property into 
trust, the band can move forward with its 
casino plans. 

The Pokagon ’s casino proposal calls 
for an 18-story, 500-room hotel tower 
complete with 216,000 square feet of 
gaming space. The tribe has pledged at least 
$1 million each year to the city and a $5 
million donation to various charities in the 
South Bend community. 

The project would create 2,000 
permanent jobs according to the tribe. But 
there have been plenty of opponents to the 
casino during the federal government’s 
four-year review. 

Citizens for a Better Michiana, an 
organization formed to fight the casino, was 
the leading voice for antagonists. 

Under the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act and subsequent Pokagon Restoration 
Act, the tribe has the federal right to offer 
Class I and II gaming on the trust property. 
To include Cass III games commonly found 
at commercial casinos, the Pokagon Band 
would need to enter into a compact with the 
state. 

The DOI ruling could have a substantial 
impact on future federal negotiations with 
tribes. In July, US District Judge William 
Young opined that tribes recognized after 
1934 cannot receive federal land trusts 
from the government. 

- casino.org 


Native owned media company 
launches NativeFlix 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Amerind 
Media Group, Inc. announced Dec. 15 
it that its streaming video service called 
NativeFlix is now available on iOS, 
AppleTV, Android, and Roku. Viewers can 
now watch content about Native Americans 
and other Indigenous peoples from around 
the world directly on their mobile device 


or via television using Chromecast or 
AppleTV. 

AMG is a Native American owned 
and operated media company based in 
Hollywood, California, that opened on the 
internet in April 2015 at www.nativeflix. 
com. 

It also offers additional programming 
genres - drama, comedy, culture, animation, 
and music, including exclusive new and 
original programming. 

“The response has been phenomenal, 
we have received so much support from 
viewers and filmmakers across the United 
States and the World,” CEO Tim Harjo 
said in a press release. The company 
operates similar to a cooperative in that 
it gives a majority of its revenues to the 
content owners who license content for 
the NativeFlix service. “Our mission is to 
support the filmmakers by sharing their 
amazing content and ensuring they earn 
the revenues they deserve all in an effort to 
continue making more films,” added Harjo. 

Before co-founding AMG, Harjo 
served as the Chief Content Officer 
at First Nations Experience (FNX), 
the country’s first television station 
broadcasting Indigenous content. He holds 
a master’s degree in public policy from 
the Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University and a master’s degree 
in business administration from California 
State University, Northridge. 

-press release 

Appointments made to 
Native American 
farming, ranching council 

WASHINGTON — U.S. Agriculture 
Secretary Tom Vilsack announced Dec. 
5 the appointment of six new members 
and the re-appointment of five members 
to the Council for Native American 
Farming and Ranching. As a discretionary 
advisory committee, the Council provides 
recommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture on changes to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture regulations and other 
measures that would eliminate barriers to 
program participation for Native American 
farmers and ranchers. 

The following individuals have been 
appointed to the Council: 

• Angela Peter, Executive Director, 
Alaska Tribal Conservation Alliance, 
(Native Village of Tyonek), Tyonek, 
Alaska* 

• Erin Shirl, Assistant Director 
for the Indigenous Food & Ag Initiative, 
University of Arkansas School of Law 

• Gilbert Louis III, Firefighter and 
Farmer / Rancher, (Acoma Pueblo), Grants, 
N.M. 

• Jerry McPeak, Farmer/Rancher 
and Former State Legislator, (Muscogee 
Creek), Warner, Okla.* 

• Mark Wadsworth, Range 
Conservationist for the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribe, (Shoshone-Bannock), Fort Hall, 
Idaho* 

• Maggie Goode, Probation Officer 
and Farmer / Rancher, (Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes), Hot Springs, Mont. 

• Roselynn Yazzie, Crop Manager, 

Navajo Agricultural Products Industry, 

(Navajo Nation), Farmington, N.M. 

• Sarah Vogel, Civil Rights Attorney 
and Former Agricultural Commissioner for 
North Dakota, Bismarck, N.D.* 

• Sherry Crutcher, Rancher and 
Director of Natural Resources for the 
Shoshone Paiute Tribe, (Shoshone-Paiute 
Tribe), Owyhee, Nev. 

• Shannon McDaniel, Farmer 
/ Rancher and Executive Director of 
Agriculture for the Choctaw Nation of 
Oklahoma, (Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma), 
Durant, Okla. 

• Tawney Brunsch, Executive 
Director of Lakota Funds, (Oglala Sioux), 
Kyle, S.D.* 

(*Denotes those re-appointed) 

Four USD A officials are also appointed 
to the Council: 

• Jason Weller, Chief, Natural 
Resources Conservation Service 

• Val Dolcini, Administrator, Farm 
Service Agency 

• Dr. Joe Leonard, Assistant 
Secretary for Civil Rights 

• Leslie Wheelock (Oneida), 
Director, Office of Tribal Relations 

- USD A press release 

Lenape Tribe to receive $4M 
house from Native activist 

NEW YORK CITY — An eccentric 
millionaire is giving Manhattan back to the 
American Indians — at least his small part 
of it. 

Jean-Louis Goldwater Bourgeois, 76, 
an architectural historian and activist for 
Native American causes, is in the process 
of transferring the deed of his $4 million, 
landmarked West Village house to a 
nonprofit controlled by the Lenape Tribe, 
the original Manhattanites. 

“I have a romance with the history of 
the city, and I have been generally appalled 



that the land that the city is on has been 
taken by whites,” he told The Post. 

“This building is the trophy from major 
theft. It disgusts me.” 

He said he feels “rage against what 
whites have done and some guilt, no, a lot 
of guilt, that I have profited from this major 
theft. The right thing to do is to return it.” 

Bourgeois, the son of the late sculptor 
Louise Bourgeois, has owned the three- 
floor clapboard house at 6 Weehawken St. 
since his family’s LLC bought it in 2006 for 
$2.2 million. 

- New York Post 

WWII veteran Chief Strong 
Horse at center of 
museum project 

EXETER, R.I. — A 95-year-old World 
War II veteran and Narragansett Tribe elder 
sits at the heart of the first in a series of 
initiatives by the Tomaquag Museum to 
preserve the oral history of Rhode Island’s 
Native Americans. 

Kenneth “Strong Horse” Smith, 
who now lives in a Connecticut nursing 
residence, has already contributed to the 
museum’s collections, according to Loren 
Spears, Tomaquag ’s executive director. 
Starting in 2005, Chief Strong Horse, as he 
is known, began donating personal items, 
including many he inherited from his 
family. 

“In 2013 we received the final portion 
of his collection,” Spears said. “The overall 
collection consists of over 2.5 linear feet of 
archival materials, 300 plus photographs 
and 200 objects including his traditional 
clothing which he beaded himself. There 
are many stories woven into these cultural 
materials.” 

The new effort will involve audio- 
and videotaping of Smith, who in 1946 
was elected Sub-chief of the Narragansett 
Tribe, a role that involved leading tribal 
meetings and ceremonies, and performing 
Indigenous music and dance. The initiative 
is made possible by a $1,000 Community 
Preservation Grant from Historic New 
England. 

“Each cultural item has a story waiting 
to be told,” Spears said. “We are so excited 
to learn more about the materials Chief 
Strong Horse donated to the museum as 
they weave through the history of the 
Narragansett people and other tribes across 
the country.” 

According to Narragansett Elder and 
oral historian Paulla Dove Jennings, Smith 
“was integral in passing the tribe’s cultural 
heritage to the next generations.” 

With the help of an increasing number 
of grants - and the honor of receiving a 201 6 
National Medal for Museum and Library 
Service, presented to Spears and others 
from Rhode Island’s Native community at 
the White House - the Tomaquag Museum 
continues to build its reputation as a 
prominent center for preservation of Native 
culture and history. 

-Providence Journal 


‘Part-Time Indian’ book 
heads to film 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Fox 2000 
has acquired Sherman Alexie’s best-selling 
YA book “The Absolutely True Diary of a 
Part-Time Indian.” 

Hugh Jackman will play a supporting 
role in the film as well as serve in some 
producing capacity. 

The story centers on a teen named 
Junior, a budding cartoonist growing 
up on the Spokane Indian Reservation. 
Determined to take his future into his own 
hands, he leaves his troubled school on the 
reservation to attend an all-white farming 
town high school where the only other 
Indian is the school mascot. 

Temple Hill, which has teamed with 
Fox 2000 on a number ofYAhit adaptations 
including The Fault in Our Stars, will 
produce alongside Donners’ Company 
(Deadpool). 

Alexie, who grew up on the same 
reservation depicted in the book, is no 
stranger to Hollywood, having written the 
1998 indie breakout Smoke Signals, another 
coming-of-age story set on a reservation. 

Temple Hill’s Wyck Godfrey and Isaac 
Klausner are producing Absolutely True 
Diary alongside Lauren Shuler Donner and 
Jack Leslie. 

Though the book was published 
nearly a decade ago, it continues to sell 
briskly, appearing on the New York Times’ 
best-seller list years after its initial run. It 
remains a favorite among middle- school 
teachers, but also is credited with dealing 
realistically with harsh issues including 
poverty and bulimia. 

- The Hollywood Reporter 

Compiled by Senior Editor Kevin 
Johnson 
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Goal-oriented Ahfachkee Student Council takes office 



Beverly Bidney 


The 2016-17 Ahfachkee Student Council, from left, Eyanna Billie (Secretary/Treasurer), Mya Cypress (President), Abbiegail Green (elementary representative), Janessa Jones (Vice President), Billie Cypress 
(middle school representative). 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — With parents, 
teachers and students watching, the 
Ahfachkee Student Council was sworn in 
by Principal Dorothy Cain at the school’s 
Dec. 6 Parent Teacher Student Organization 
meeting. 

Elected in late October, the five officers 
- President Mya Cypress, Vice President 
Janessa Jones, Secretary/Treasurer Eyanna 
Billie, Middle School representative Billie 
Cypress and Elementary representative 
Abbiegale Green - have hit the ground 
running. 

“They’ve taken ownership of it and are 
coming up with their own ideas and topics 
to address,” said teacher coordinator and 
student council advisor Valerie Whiteside. 
“They are using the problem-solving process 
to identify an issue, determine how it got that 
way and figure out how to fix it.” 

The students’ reasons for running for 
Council include the desire to make the school 
better by bringing back some old activities, 
improve their leadership skills, enhance their 
college applications and have fun doing it. 

“I want to incorporate fun into learning 
to motivate people to come to school,” said 
lOth-grader Mya, 15. “Having fun while 
learning is more appealing.” 

The Council has already accomplished 
two of its goals, including students being 
allowed to go outside and sit under the 
chickee during lunch. Younger students go as 
a class but older kids are now allowed to go 
out by themselves. 

“My class loves it,” said fourth-grader 
Abbiegale, 9. 

Student Council also implemented 
Christmas Spirit Week Dec. 19-22, during 
which students were encouraged to rock 
their ugliest sweaters, dress as a Christmas 
character, wear red and green clothing and 
don Christmas accessories. 

Other ideas on the Council’s agenda 
for the year are to start clubs for science, 
technology, engineering and math (STEM) as 
well as arts and economics, raise money for 
the Dakota Access Pipeline water protectors 


in North Dakota and work on bringing back 
sports for next year. Lack of a sports program 
pushed many student-athletes to attend other 
schools this year and the Council wants to get 
them back. 

“We used to have spirit week and every 
day had a different theme,” said 1 Oth-grader 


Janessa, 15. “We want kids to get excited and 
get involved in activities like prom and pep 
rallies.” 

The students also want to bring back 
more cultural activities such as attending 
Indian Day and playing stickball games. The 
Council plans to go before the School Board 


to ask for permission to use cell phones 
during lunch and take more field trips outside 
of Florida. 

“A lot of people don’t realize how much 
potential the school has,” Mya added. 

Janessa said participating on the Council 
is an important part of her education. 


“It’s a step in bettering my leadership 
qualities,” she said. “I plan to come back 
and work for my Tribe, so being on Student 
Council is a way to improve myself.” 


Real Life Children’s Ranch, PECS team up for Christmas celebration 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — A Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School Christmas tradition played 
out Dec. 6 as 24 kids from the Real Life 
Children’s Ranch 
in Okeechobee 
spent an evening 
enjoying 
Christmas carols 
sung in Creek, 
games, Indian 
Tacos and quality 
time with Santa. 

The annual 
gathering at 
PECS began 
about four years 
ago. Students had 
been delivering 
gifts to the group 
foster home for a 
few years when 
the administration 
invited the 

children to school 
for a traditional 
Seminole 
celebration. 

“Delivering 
the gifts was 
eye-opening and 
emotional for the 
students,” said 
PECS Principal 
Brian Greseth. 

“They learned 
Christmas isn’t 
always wonderful 
for everyone.” 

Founded in 1957, the non-profit Real 
Life Children’s Ranch is a 30-acre, faith- 
based ministry that offers four family-style 
group foster homes for children from infants 
to age 20. House parents live in the homes 


full time, which house six boys or six girls 
each. The goal is to offer children a safe and 
nurturing home until they can be reunited 
with their families or placed with new 
families for adoption. The average stay is 
about a year. 


“This is so special because the students 
are reaching out to our kids,” said Mark 
Mayers, the Ranch’s executive director. 
“This time of year can be difficult, so this 
really brightens their holidays. Food, fun and 


fellowship mean a lot. I can’t tell you how 
much the kids enjoy this; every year they 
leave beaming.” 

Before the skies opened up and stormy 
weather rolled in, the students and children 
played together on the school’s playground 
in a mad dash to 
beat the rain. Their 
abundant energy 
burned up, the group 
then waited for 
Santa, who arrived 
in a Seminole fire 
engine instead of his 
usual sleigh. 

After plenty of 
smiles and hugs, the 
group adjourned to 
the cafeteria where 
students caroled for 
their guests before 
they all feasted on 
Indian Tacos and 
other treats. 

“It means a 
lot to the school 
to give these kids 
a chance to have 
a good time,” said 
student government 
chairman Heath 
Lawrence, 13. 
“It’s good to see 
everyone in the 
happy-go-lucky 
Christmas spirit.” 

The impact of 
the evening wasn’t 
lost on the students. 

“It’s great to 
come together and 
spend time with each other like a family,” 
said Tammy Martinez, 12. “Helping them 
and caring for them makes me feel great.” 


Beverly Bidney 

PECS students sing Christmas carols in Creek for children from the Real Life Children’s Ranch on Dec. 6. 



Beverly Bidney 

Santa visits PECS as it hosted kids from the Real Life Children’s Ranch for a Christmas party. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


GRAND PRIZE 
WINNERS! 


Stephanie Rodriguez Stephanie Rodriguez 

Ashton Doctor and other Hollywood Rez Torch Club kids are thrilled and stunned Dec. 7 as they enter Hollywood Boys & Girls Club’s Franklin Primeaux, Ivory Vasquez, Mae’Anna Osceola-Hart and Genesis Pagan enjoy prizes that came with being grand prize 

a room and find out what they won for being grand prize winners of the Climate Superstars Challenge, winners in the Climate Superstars Challenge. 


Hollywood Rez Torch Club wins national climate challenge 


Boys & Girls 
Club group 
nets $25,000 
worth of 
technology 


BY STEPHANIE RODRIGUEZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood Rez 
Torch Club members from the Boys & 
Girls Club won a national environmental 
grand prize worth $25,000 from the Climate 
Superstars Challenge, a contest designed 
to raise awareness about climate change 
throughout the country’s communities. 

Sponsored by Samsung, the competition 
featured 185 Torch clubs across the nation 
and lasted about seven weeks. Hollywood’s 
reward for being a grand prize winner 
included a full technology suite upgrade 
highlighted by two 55-inch ultra high 
definition LED smart TVs, three virtual 
reality devices, 30 Galaxy tablets, one Gear 
360 camera, and 30 notebook laptops. 

A grand prize celebration event was 
held Dec. 7 to unveil the merchandise to all 
the kids who participated in the competition. 

In order to win the technology makeover, 
the Hollywood Rez Torch Club kids engaged 
in activities related to environmental causes 
that promote energy efficiency, conservation 
and sustainability. 

Torch Clubs are small-group leadership 
and service clubs for boys and girls ages 1 1 
through 13 that contribute activities in four 
areas: service to the club and community, 
education, health and fitness, and social 
recreation. 

This year the Hollywood Rez Torch 
Club decided to participate in the second 
annual Climate Superstars Challenge that not 
only teaches youth about the importance and 
awareness of conservation, but also serves to 
empower them to explore a future in science, 
technology, engineering and math. 

The Hollywood Torch Club participated 
in a variety of activities, including planting 
trees, identifying energy efficient certified 
products such Energy Star and coming up 


with creative projects to conserve water and 
reduce waste. 

The kids constructed a rocket made 
from a pasta box to use as a learning tool 
and also made a snow globe by filling an old 
glass jar with water and glitter before sealing 
it. 

“It was a fun experience cleaning the 
environment and planting trees near the 
Airnasium,” said Mariah Bowers, 17, who 
participated with the Torch Club and has 


since moved up to the next level known as 
the Keystone Club. 

Torch Club President Mae ’anna 
Osceola-Hart, 12, said her favorite part 
about the Climate Superstars Challenge was 
picking up trash around the reservation. 

The Torch Club also visited and toured 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida Public Works 
facility with Hollywood Councilman 
Christopher Osceola, giving them an 
opportunity to learn about utility installation 


and maintenance as well as meet workers 
with STEM careers. 

“I liked going to the water plant because 
we were able to see where our water comes 
from,” said Zion Edwards, 14, president of 
the Keystone Club. “This challenge changed 
the way we do things at the Boys & Girls 
Club because now we’re more environmental 
about everything.” 

At the end of the competition, the 
Hollywood Rez Torch Club exceeded the 


activities necessary to win the Samsung 
Climate Superstar title and garnered bonus 
points for their commitment to showcasing 
their understanding of the value of reusing 
materials for different reasons. 

“Thanks to the Torch club’s dedication 
we have more technology today than what 
we have ever had,” Mariah said. “It’s not 
only fun for all the kids but we get to learn 
about new technology.” 
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Stephanie Rodriguez 

Hollywood Boys & Girls Club’s Torch Club members and Hollywood Councilman Christopher Osceola, center back row, celebrate winning the Climate Superstars Challenge national grand prize Dec. 7. 


PECS names November 
students of the month 


BRIGHTON — The following 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
earned Student of the Month honors in 
November: 

Elementary - Cash Jumper, Juan Solis- 
Howard, Azariah Washington, Augustana 
Banda, Peyton Thornton, Melaine Bonilla, 
O-Shaa-ne Rodriguez, Braylen Thomas, 
Dahlia Turtle, Ila Trueblood, Devon 


Mitchell, JB Anderson, Ava Taylor, Jessie 
Martinez, Carlee Osceola, Maycee Holata, 
Candice Melton, Iann Jimmie, Tiera Garner, 
Santana Alvarez, Talena Holata 

Middle - Jarrett Beecham, Leilani 
Burton, Haylie Huff 




Photo courtesy PECS Photo courtesy PECS 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students of the month for November Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School elementary students of the month for November, 
are Jarrett Beecham, Leilani Burton and Haylie Huff. 
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Preschoolers give, receive holiday joy 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Hollywood Preschool’s 3- and 4-year-old class performs on stage together for the Dec. 19 Christmas 
production at Tribal Headquarters. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

With encouragement from his mom, Mayan Macias approaches Santa to take a photo by the Christmas 
tree after Hollywood Preschool’s annual Christmas production Dec. 19. 


Beverly Bidney 

Martha Osceola-Turtle, 4, gets some serious face- 
time with Santa at the Big Cypress Preschool 
Christmas party Dec. 20 


Beverly Bidney 

Miguel Estrada, 3, unwraps a present at the 
Brighton Preschool Christmas party Dec. 14. 


Beverly Bidney 

Julian Clay, 4, and David Clay, 2, peer up at Santa during the Big Cypress Preschool Christmas party. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

Kendrick Osceola Jr., John Josh, and Lakota Correa portray the Three Wise Men in Hollywood 
Preschool’s Christmas production Dec. 19 at Tribal Headquarters. 


Beverly Bidney 

Damon Cypress, 4, examines his new toy truck 
at Big Cypress Preschool Christmas party. 


Beverly Bidney 

lanna Cypress, 3, poses patiently with Santa and her presents during the Brighton Preschool Christmas 
celebration. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Nnamdi Tommie, center, performs in the Hollywood Preschool’s Christmas production in front of a large audience at the Tribal 
Headquarters’ auditorium. 
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RICHARD CASTILLO 

FLORIDA CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTOURNEY 

WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


RICHARD 

CASTILLO 

954 , 522,3500 

HELPING THE 
SEMINOLE COMMUNITY 
FOR MANY YEARS 


24 HOURS A DAY 


Since 1990 I have protected rights like yours. 

My office defends Dills, drug offenses, suspended 
licenses, domestic violence, and all felonies and 
misdemeanors throughout Florida and the 
United States. 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision 
that should not be based solely upon advertise- 
ment. Castillo worked as a Public Defender in 
Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice since 1996. In 1995, he was voted 
the Trial Attorney of the year. He graduated from 
Capital University in 1989 and was admitted to the 
Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 1992, and the Fed- 
eral Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Photo courtesy Sunny Ploch 

Shelly Duckett, Delilah Young and Janiya grate carrots for a fresh apple-carrot salad during the 
Tampa Recreation Department’s student cooking class Dec. 3 at The Rolling Pin Cooking Emporium 
in Brandon. 


Tampa kids learn cooking 
from the pros 



Photo courtesy Sunny Ploch 

Chef Dave West, center, demonstrates how to ready dough for a quick chill in the freezer during the 
Tampa Recreation Department’s student trip to The Rolling Pin Emporium. The youngsters are, from 
left, Delilah Young, Jalen, Azaria Simmons and Tyrek Lasane. 


Hollywood Preschool hosts 
funny sweater breakfast 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

Clea Billie-Correa and her son La’Kota Correa wear their funny sweaters for the Hollywood Preschool’s 
funny sweater breakfast Dec. 8. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

At left, Phil Bowers and son Jax Bowers sit and wait for breakfast to arrive at the Classic gym for the 
preschool’s funny sweater breakfast. At right, Mckenna Macias smiles after eating breakfast. 




Reservations celebrate Christmas 


COMPILED BY TRIBUNE STAFF 

Tribal citizens celebrated the holiday 
season throughout December with Christmas 
parties on every reservation. Friends and 
family enjoyed the season with festive, fun- 
filled parties full of tasty treats, entertainment 
and, of course, Santa and his entourage. 

The Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena was 
transformed into a winter wonderland Dec. 
16 for the Big Cypress community Christmas 
celebration. Carnival rides and Santa were 
popular, but the evening’s main event was the 
Ahfachkee School’s Christmas show. Every 
student had a part in the performance; they 
danced, sang, played musical instruments 
and acted in the Charlie Brown Christmas 
play. 

An enormous peaked white tent and a 
carnival with rides, games, and cotton candy 
filled the grounds of the Immokalee field 
office Dec. 19. Kids rode the rides, played on 
a big pile of trucked in “snow” and vied for 
stuffed animals at the games. Inside the tent, 
Christmas was in full bloom; Santa and his 
helpers greeted every celebrant and posed 
for photos. 

A group of current and former Immokalee 
council and board liaisons, dating back to 
the formation of the reservation, each said 
a few words about their community. Their 


pride was apparent as Nancy Motlow, Elaine 
Aguilar, Delores Jumper, Gale Boone, Norita 
Yzaguirre, Ray Garza, Ralph Sanchez, Ray 
Yzaguirre, Jr. and Pete Aguilar shared their 
experiences in leadership roles. 

The Fort Pierce Christmas celebration 
Dec. 12 was a small, intimate delight for 
Tribal members at Chupco Landing’s 
Community Center. 

A stage was decked out with ornaments 
along with a Christmas tree and life-size toy 
soldiers. Lights danced around the room 
everywhere. The dinner menu included 
lobster, chicken and steak. Entertainment 
kept kids busy with face-painting, Christmas 
wash-off tattoos, a paint spinner souvenir, 
breakdancing on the dance floor, and visits 
with Santa. Guests had their photos taken 
at a station setup by photographer Tammy 
Billie. 

The Hollywood Christmas party 
was held at the Hard Rock Live on Dec. 
17. Moses Jumper Jr. and Sally Tommie 
hosted the evening, which featured plenty 
of entertainment. Tribal members watched 
aerial acrobats, a hula hoop dancer, fire 
performers, trained performing dogs, and a 
Tim McGraw impersonator. 

The night was filled with laughter and 
fun. The main highlight was a performance 
by KC and the Sunshine Band which drew 


plenty of the guests to the dance floor. Kids’ 
activities included video games, a paint 
spinner, a balloon artist, breakdancing, face- 
painting, baking gingerbread houses and 
cookies, and a photo booth. 

The Brighton Christmas party featured 
bright lights and winter scenes as Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena was turned into winter scenes. 
Next to the arena kids played in a mini- 
carnival, where candied apples and cotton 
candy and rides were available. Stations were 
set up for hot chocolate, milk and cookies, 
pineapple desserts, popcorn, face-painting, a 
balloon artist, and other treats. 

Santa walked around and said hello to 
children along with his helpers, an elf, a 
snowman, and a reindeer. 

The Trail community kicked off the 
Tribe’s Christmas celebrations with a party 
Dec. 2 at the Miccosukee Resort. Members 
filled a large ballroom that featured dinner, 
new toys for every kid and arts and crafts. 
Entertainment was provided by the Navajo 
comedy team of Ernest “Ernie” Tsosie III 
and James Junes. Santa, Mrs. Claus and a 
helper proved to be a popular attraction with 
the Trail youngsters throughout the evening. 

The celebrations concluded with the 
Tampa community, which held its party five 
days before Christmas 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Jason Tommie holds his granddaughter while Harmony Urbina takes the wheel on a rides at the mini-carnival during Brighton’s Christmas 
party Dec. 15. 




Kevin Johnson 

TRAIL: Dalika Sanders and her brother Draven Osceola-Hahn inform Santa 
of their Christmas wishes during Trail’s Christmas party Dec. 2 at the 
Miccosukee Resort. 


Beverly Bidney 

IMMOKALEE: Allyson and Gil Yzaguirre pose together at the Immokalee 
Christmas party Dec. 19. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Teo Estrada, Miguel Estrada and 
Emanuel Estrada have a blast on a carnival ride at 
the Brighton Christmas party. 


Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: KC and the Sunshine Band rock the stage at Hard Rock Live as part of the Hollywood 
Christmas party. 
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Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: Hollywood Councilman Christopher Osceola, Santa and Moses Jumper Jr. join Sally Tommie as she announces raffle winners during Hollywood’s Christmas party Dec. 17 at Hard Rock Live. 



Beverly Bidney 

IMMOKALEE: Children have fun with snowballs 
and the slippery slope of a pile of “snow” at the 
Immokalee Christmas party Dec. 19. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

FORT PIERCE: Trent Timothy stands next to his brother Tristen Timothy as he receives a toy while 
Remiel Griffin takes a sneak peak next to his dad Remus Griffin. 



Kevin Johnson 


TRAIL: Madison Phillips, 6, visits Santa and Mrs. Claus during Trail’s Christmas party Dec. 2 at the 
Miccosukee Resort. 



Kevin Johnson 

TRAIL: Isabella Coco Miranda gets into the holiday 
spirit by wearing antlers and making designs on 
gingerbread cookies during Trail’s Christmas 
party Dec. 2 at the Miccosukee Resort. 



1 Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: Caitlyn Billie and Mikayla Cypress 
are resplendent in patchwork a the Hollywood 
Christmas party. 
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Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Students Ciani Smith, Kohal Cochran, Ross Fish, Melanie Bonilla, Linidi Carter, Marley Jimmie and Dominique Gaucin sing a Christmas song for 
the audience at the Brighton Christmas party. 



Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Jason Melton, Tucomah Robbins and Blaze Osceola enjoy the fellowship, fun and food 
at the Big Cypress Christmas party Dec. 16. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Micah Jimmie and Gabriella Bowers ride the tea cup ride during the Brighton Christmas 
party’s carnival Dec. 15. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

HOLLYWOOD: As part of a full night of entertainment at Hollywood’s Christmas party, a trainer and her 
dog perform stunts at Hard Rock Live. 
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Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Ahfachkee students perform at the Big Cypress Christmas celebration Dec. 16 in the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 


FORT PIERCE: Marrisa and Kiera Stockton pose 
for a photo with Bessie Tommie at the Fort Pierce 
Christmas party Dec. 12. 



Beverly Bidney 


IMMOKALEE: Allyson Yzaguirre, 17 and Monique Williams, 19, enjoy the thrill of the Scrambler ride at 
the Immokalee Christmas carnival and party Dec. 19. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Tamara Bowers, Janet Smith, and Jaryaca Baker pose for a picture together at the Brighton 
Christmas party Dec. 15. 



Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Ahfachkee first graders perform Jingle Bells for family and friends at the Big Cypress 
Christmas party Dec. 16. 



Beverly Bidney 

BIG CYPRESS: Cattaleya Guzman, 1, examines one of her presents at the Big Cypress Christmas soiree. 



Stephanie Rodriguez 

BRIGHTON: Raylen Johnson holds Melanie Steve’s arm as they walk into the rodeo arena for the Brighton Christmas party. 



Beverly Bidney 

IMMOKALEE: Ja’Dayah Gustav, 3, has the best seat in the house on Santa’s lap at the Immokalee Christmas party Dec. 19. 



Kevin Johnson 

TRAIL: Waylon Osceola admires the amount of gifts that are ready to be handed out during Trail’s Christmas party Dec. 2 at the Miccosukee Resort. 
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Kevin Johnson 


Kevin Johnson 


Shots Fired and X-Factor battle in a women’s division game in the annual Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers Tournament on Dec. 9 at the Howard Tough defense from Amos Huggins in the lane helps lead Big Town past Chak-Ha-Chee in an opening 
Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. round game of the annual Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers Tournament on Dec. 9 at the Howard 

Tiger Recreation Center in Hollywood. 


Big Bailers Tournament draws big names from Indian Country 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD The 13th annual 

Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers 
Tournament has been a popular destination 
for some of Indian Country’s top basketball 
players for more than a decade. 

“This is one of my favorite tournaments,” 
said Sadie In The Woods. “I’ve been coming 
here for more than 10 years. It’s smooth. 
Everything is on time. Very gracious hosts.” 

While In The Woods is a veteran of the 
tournament, former University of Louisville 
standout Jude Schimmel played in it for the 
first time Dec. 9-10 at the Howard Tiger 
Recreation Center in Hollywood. 

“I’ve never been to this tournament 
before. I heard it was pretty big, so I wanted 
to check it out,” Schimmel said moments 
after she finished chatting in the stands with 
former Embry-Riddle star DeForest Carter, 
one of the top players in Seminole history 


who suited up for the Native Soldiers team 
on the men’s side. 

Carter and Schimmel weren’t the only 
big names in the tournament. There were 
plenty of other Native stars, including sharp- 
shooting guard Jenna Plumley, who led the 
Lady Bailers to the women’s championship 
title. In the men’s division, Milton Garner 
scored 22 points to help rally Lords of the 
Plains (LOP) to yet another championship 
victory. While gathered with members of the 
Huggins family for a photo, LOP players held 
up three fingers for winning the tournament 
three years in a row. 

The tournament is held each year in 
memory of Randall Huggins. A strong turnout 
featured 15 teams and more than 100 players, 
including Amos Huggins, who played for 
Big Town on the men’s side, and Adriana 
Huggins, who played for the champion Lady 
Bailers. 

“For us, it helps keep my son’s memory 
alive; that helps a lot,” said Norman Huggins. 



Kevin Johnson 

Jude Schimmel, center, joins her teammates on the X-Factor team in a huddle for a first round game in 
the annual Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers Tournament on Dec. 9 at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood. 



Maury Nepris 

Shauna Long, a former Lamar University player from the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, drives to the hoop 
during the Randall Huggins Memorial Big Bailers Tournament on Dec. 9 at the Howard Tiger Recreation 
Center in Hollywood. 


For the players, the tournament serves 
as an opportunity to show support for the 
Huggins family. 

“Thank you to the Huggins family for 
always having one of the best tourneys to 
hoop in,” Plumley wrote on Instragram. 
“They always take care of the players and fans 
with gear, serving lunch and dinner and just 
always providing an awesome atmosphere of 
hooping for everyone. 

“We have respect for the family. It’s a 
special thing. We’re real close to that family,” 
said LOP forward Jay Liotta. 

Teams featured rosters with players from 
all across Indian Country. 

“They’re from all over,” Huggins 
said. “New York, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Wisconsin. The 
level of play is good, so I’m happy with that.” 

LOP’s level of play surged in the second 
half of the championship game. After trailing 
the Plainzmen 35-32 at halftime, LOP used 
18 second-half points from Garner - the 
tournament MVP - to rally for a 72-64 win. 

“We started off pretty slow,” Liotta said. 
“We put it in second gear about 10 minutes 
into the second half; that’s when we woke up. 
Milton stepped up.” 

The champions also received 10 points 
from Ronnie Battle and nine points each 
from Kalian Glasgow and Alfonzo Hubbard. 

The Plainzmen settled for runner-up 
honors. They reached the title game by 


edging Native Soldiers in a semifinal, 54- 
52. Native Soldiers featured some of the 
Seminole Tribe’s top players, including 
Carter, former Haskell star Duelle Gore (11 
points) and Hunter Osceola (23 points). 

Earlier in the tournament, Native 
Soldiers received a remarkable performance 
from Brady Fairbanks. The former Bemidji 
State guard couldn’t miss from 3-point range 
in a 98-38 win against West Indies. Fairbanks 
hit nine 3 -pointers in the first half and finished 
with 11 tres and 35 points. 

In a similar display of lighting up 
the scoreboard, Plumley, the women’s 
3 -point shooting star and tournament MVP, 
scored 32 points in the Lady Bailers’ 85-51 
championship win against X-Factor. Plumley 
made seven 3 -pointers in the second half and 
10 overall. 

The Lady Bailers were also propelled 
by WNBA player Angel Goodrich with 22 
points and Ariah Osceola with 13 points. 

Abby Scott (13 points) and Jude 
Schimmel (11 points) led the runner-up 
X-Factor. 

Schimmel, 23, said she’s glad to be back 
playing with and against fellow Natives. 

“Before I got into college or high school 
basketball, we always played in Native 
tournaments. It’s kind of going back to my 
roots, and it’s really fun,” she said. 



Maury Nepris 

Lords of the Plains (LOP) celebrate their third straight Big Bailers Tournament championship with 
members of the Huggins family Dec. 10 at the Howard Tiger Recreation Center. 



Kevin Johnson 

DeForest Carter, who holds multiple records at Embry-Riddle, tries a reverse layup during the Big 
Bailers Tournament. 



Kevin Johnson 

Former Haskell Indian Nations University player 
Jimmy Wilkett, right, wins the opening tip for 
the Native Soldiers squad at the Big Bailers 
Tournament. 



Maury Nepris 

Lionel Brown (11) grabs a rebound for Big Town. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv soars above tall competition 


BY KEVIN J OHNSON 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — It may not have 
been the biggest test for the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School boys basketball 
team, but it was certainly the tallest one. 

The Seminoles hosted Yearling Middle 
and its 6-foot-7 center Steven Thornton, a 
14-year-old eighth-grader who towered over 
everyone on the floor, including the officials. 

“It was pretty hard. He was too tall,” 
said Jayton Baker, who went up against 
Thornton for most of the game on Dec. 8. 

PECS successfully handled the 
challenge as the Seminoles shook off a 
shaky first half to post a 5 1-36 win. 

How did PECS tackle the challenge of 
trying to score against a tall opponent and 
prevent him from piling up points? 

“Ball movement and defense,” said 
PECS guard Donovan Harris. 

Thornton grabbed plenty of rebounds, 
blocked a few shots and put in 1 0 points to 
lead Yearling, but PECS’ quickness gave 
the visitors fits. Trailing 20-15 at halftime, 
PECS used a relentless full court press to 
force turnovers and create essentially two 
quarters of headaches for Yearling. Donovan 


and fellow guards Dathen Garcia and 
Dakoya Nunez didn’t allow any easy trips 
up the floor. 

PECS quickly erased the five-point 
deficit. Dakoya hit a 3 -pointer that knotted 
the score at 22-22 and PECS went ahead for 
good moments later after converting a steal 
by Dathen. 

A steal and short jumper by Donovan 
put PECS up 28-22 with four minutes left 
in the quarter. 

“When we had things working for us, 
we put a lot of pressure on their ball handlers, 
and that’s kind of our style of play - a lot of 
pressure up front and create turnovers,” said 
PECS coach Kevin Jackson, whose team 
improved to 4-0. 

Every time Yearling tried to mount a 
comeback, PECS answered back. Dakoya 
hit another 3 -pointer from the comer to give 
PECS a 39-32 lead and Yearling never got 
closer. 

Donovan led PECS with 1 6 points while 
Nunez, Jayton Baker and Jaylen Baker each 
scored 10 points. Through the early part of 
the season, that type of balanced scoring has 
made PECS difficult to defend with so many 
weapons. 

“They’re definitely some things we’re 



Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv’s Ramone Baker tries to find a way past the outstretched arms of Yearling 
Middle’s 6-foot-7 center Steven Thornton. 




Kevin Johnson 

Pemayetv Emahakv’s Jaylen Baker soars through the lane during a game against Yearling Middle on Dec. 8 in Brighton. PECS won, 51-36. 



improving on,” Jackson said. “I like where 
we’re headed. I think we can compete with 
anybody.” 

Against Moore Haven, Donovan had 
the big night on the scoreboard with 15 
points. Against LaBelle, it was Jaylen with 
17 points who led the charge along with 
eight points each from Dakoya and Ramone 
Baker. 

Before the boys game against Yearling, 


the PECS girls had a more comfortable 
victory. Caylie Huff (13 points) and Karey 
Gopher (10 points) were standouts for 
PECS, which cruised to a 41-17 win against 
Yearling with Jewel Buck at the helm filling 
in as a substitute for coach Tim Thomas. 

Karey was the only player who made 
3 -pointers; she hit two of them. PECS 
shined at the foul line, too, with a 7-for-9 
performance. 


Caylie made several steals and smart 
passes as PECS built a 25-6 lead at halftime. 

Shayla French (8 points) and Haylie 
Huff (4 points) had impressive games on the 
boards. 

The Seminoles boys and girls schedule 
will wrap up with six games in January, 
including 8th grade parent night on Jan. 19. 


Kevin Johnson 

Substitute coach Jewel Buck leads the Pemayetv Emahakv girls team before the Lady Seminoles faced Yearling Middle on Dec. 8. 



Kevin Johnson 


Pemayetv Emahakv guard Donovan Harris drives toward the basket against Yearling. 


Pemayetv Emahakv guard Caylie Huff gets triple-teamed by Yearling during the Lady Seminoles’ victory Dec. 8. 


Kevin Johnson 
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Smith, Matthews rally Okeechobee past Moore Haven 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

MOORE HAVEN— From Tribal 
members to descendants to former Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School players, the 
Okechobee versus Moore Haven varsity girls 
high school basketball game Nov. 30 was 
filled with Seminole connections. 

They didn’t disappoint the post- 
Thanksgiving crowd at Moore Haven’s 
gymnasium with a seesaw battle that wasn’t 
decided until the final seconds. 

Julia Smith and Raeley Matthews led 
a furious comeback for Okeechobee, which 
erased an 11 -point halftime lead and pulled 
out a 54-50 win. 

Smith is only a freshman, but she 
played with the poise and smarts of a varsity 
veteran as she dished out three assists and 
made a layup during a critical juncture of 
Okeechobee’s comeback. 

“She’s an all-around good player,” said 
Okeechobee coach Joe Smith. “We’re glad 
to have her with us. She listens well and she 
plays her heart out and that’s all I can ask the 
girls to do at the end of the day.” 

A steal and assist by Smith put 
Okeechobee up 43-41 with six minutes left 
in the game. Her layup late in the game gave 
Okeechobee a 47-46 lead. She finished with 
eight points. 


“When she has the opportunity to score, 
she does,” coach Smith said. “She stepped 
right in at the shooting guard position and 
she’s owned it.” 

Matthews led Okeechobee with 1 8 
points. She made a couple of key steals in 
the final minutes, but it was her streak of six 
consecutive unanswered points late in the 
third quarter that gave Okeechobee a three- 
point lead going into the final quarter. 

“Raeley is the foundation of our 
program. Everything is built around her,” 
coach Smith said. 

When Raeley fouled out in the final 
minute, Caroline Sweat came off the bench 
to finish up the job. 

“Caroline is doing real good. She 
played at Moore Haven before. She’s a small 
forward, and she can play forward. She 
doesn’t shy away from shooting the ball,” 
said coach Smith, whose team improved to 
6 - 1 . 

The Okeechobee rally came despite a 
determined effort from Moore Haven, which 
was playing its third game in as many nights. 

“We probably ran out of gas,” said 
Moore Haven coach Vincent Lewis. 

Moore Haven was sparked by senior 

♦ See GIRLS BASKETBALL on page 5C 
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Okeechobee’s Julia Smith, left, and Moore Haven’s Sunni Bearden battle for the ball during Moore Haven’s Sunni Bearden drives to the hoop while defended by Okeechobee’s Raeley Matthews in a girls high school basketball game Nov. 30. In the 
Okeechobee’s 54-50 win Nov. 30 at Moore Haven High School. background are Moore Haven’s Sydnee Cypress (4) and Aleina Micco (12) and Okeechobee’s Julia Smith (21). 



Teddy bear toss a big hit 


Courtesy Photos 

The Florida Everblades 
hockey team’s annual 
Teddy Boss Toss Night on 
Dec. 10 drew more than 
7,000 fans, including some 
from Immokalee. After the 
Everblades scored their first 
goal of the game against the 
Elmira Jackals, fans littered 
the ice at Germain Arena 
in Estero with new stuffed 
animals that were scooped up 
by players and later brought 
to children in area hospitals. 
Among those helping out with 
tossing teddy bears onto the 
ice were (in alphabetical order 
in above photo) Antonio Billie, 
Tony Billie, Crystal Garcia, 
Geneva Garcia, Marina Garcia, 
Thoya Robbins and Tito 
Sanchez. 




THE LAW OFFICES OF ALAN S. BERNSTEIN, PA. 


Arrested? 


We need 
to talk! 


CRIMINAL CHARGES DEMANDS A SERIOUS DEFENSE 


~ ___ West Palm Beach office 

Call 954-925-3111, or on evenings , . . . . 

& weekends call 954-347-1000 c , by appointment only 

Email alanbernsteinlaw(g)gmaiLcom 


CALL FOR A FREE CONSULTATION 


• Served as lead council in numerous 
criminal jury trials 

• Has concentrated on criminal 
defense matters since 1981 


• Instructor at National College for 
DUI Defense at Harvard Law School 

• Completed intensive trial advocacy 
with the National Association and 
Florida Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers 


Serving In: 

Broward County, 
Palm Beach County, 
Hendry County, 

& Glades County 


Practicing In: 

DUI 

Juvenile Offenses 
Violations of Probation 
Traffic Offenses 


Domestic Violence 
Drug Crimes 
Petty Theft 
Felonies 



THE LAW OFFICES OF ALAN S. BERNSTEIN, PA. 

2131 Hollywood Blvd., Suite 303 301 Clematis St., Suite 3000 

Hollywood, FI 33020 West Palm Beach, FI 33020 
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Kevin Johnson 

Jillian Rodriguez (2) warms up with a smile as the Immokalee High School varsity girls soccer team prepares to face Lely on Dec. 13 in Immokalee. Jillian 
never played soccer until this season, but she has earned a spot as starting midfielder. 

First-year soccer player 
Jillian Rodriguez quickly makes 
impression at Immokalee High 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

IMMOKALEE —High school girls 
varsity soccer in Collier County is loaded 
with players who have racked up years of 
experience playing for youth, school and 
club teams during their careers. 

Jillian Rodriguez isn’t among that group. 
Her soccer career is far briefer than the 
opponents she faces as a starting midfielder 
for the Immokalee High School girls varsity 
team. Until this fall, Jillian had never played 
soccer. No youth games; no tournaments; no 
showcases; no practices. 

Despite her inexperience, Jillian, a 
sophomore, has rapidly ascended into a key 
role for Immokalee as she’s become one of 
the few Seminole Tribe members to play the 
sport. Her eagerness and athleticism helped 
her earn a starting spot in the midfield and 
she scored her first goal within the first few 
weeks of the season. 

“There are players that have gone 
through this program their whole career and 
never scored a goal,” said Immokalee coach 
Ruben Lucio. “About four or five games into 
the season, she scores her first one. It was 
good to see her celebrate.” 

Jillian’s goal was her team’s first goal in 
a 2-2 tie against LaBelle on Nov. 14. 

“It felt so good. My first year playing 
and I scored,” said Jillian, who sent the ball 
into the net on a rebound after a shot by a 
teammate was blocked by the LaBelle goalie. 
“Once the goalie blocked it, it bounced back 
off and I got the shot.” 

Scoring a goal isn’t the only thing Jillian 
has accomplished on the field that has caught 
the eye of her coach. 


“You have to remember that she’s 10 
games into her whole career and she picked 
up the sport three months ago, so the fact that 
you even see her turn with the ball, you see 
her give passes, you see her stop the ball, you 
see her tackle; it’s one of those things where 
it’s like how far she’s come in a matter of 
only two months,” Lucio said as his team 
warmed up to face Lely at home Dec. 13. 

Jillian’s primary sport takes place in the 
spring; she’s an outfielder for Immokalee ’s 
varsity softball team. She’s also a cheerleader, 
but she said soccer has always appealed to 
her, yet the timing never seemed right to join 
a team. This year she decided to make the 
time right. 

“I’ve always watched the sport and I 
liked it, but I never had the time. My mom 
[Rhonda Rodriguez] encouraged me to come 
out and try it, and I actually really like it,” 
Jillian said. 

Jillian’s first steps as a soccer player 
didn’t go smoothly. She suffered an injury in 
her first practice with the team. 

“I heard last year that she wanted to 
play. She’s a very skilled softball player. 
Most players stick to one sport,” Lucio said. 
“I asked her if she wanted to come out and 
she said yes. First practice and she sprained 
her ankle. I finally get her out here and she 
sprains her ankle.” 

Jillian recovered from the injury and 
stepped right into a young starting lineup, 
having to face far more experienced players. 

“She’s going against players who have 
played for eight years,” Lucio said. 

It’s not just more experienced players 
Jillian has to battle, but also taller ones. At 
5-foot-2, Jillian often encounters opponents 
in the midfield who are four and five inches 


taller, but she doesn’t give an inch in 
competitive terms. 

“Most teams average about 5-6, 5-7; 
we average 5-foot. It’s a difference, but you 
have to use your body and how to play the 
sport,” Lucio said. “She battles. The good 
thing is she plays other sports, so she has 
that competiveness to her already. I think 
[soccer] is the most physical sport for a 
young girl to play in high school. You need 
that toughness.” 

“Make sure you defend them well and 
make sure that you don’t let them run all 
over you just because you’re smaller than 
them,” Jillian said. 

Immokalee ’s young team reached the 
Christmas break with just one win and two 
ties in 15 games, but Jillian said she’s glad 
she opted to play this season and plans 
to keep playing for the remainder of high 
school. 

One reason opening the new chapter in 
her sports career has been made easier, Jillian 
said, is because of her teammates, which 
include descendent and fellow midfielder 
Jada Holdiness. The pair handled midfielder 
duties in the center and left side in a 2-0 loss 
against Lely. 

“Jada’s done very well,” Lucio said. 
“They have the athleticism and she’s done a 
great job.” 

Jillian said the team has helped make 
her first season an enjoyable experience for 
someone without any experience. 

“The girls have helped me a lot,” Jillian 
said. “This team is based on teamwork, and 
it’s a lot of fun working with the girls and 
having a team behind you.” 



Kevin Johnson 

Jillian Rodriguez, left, battles a Lely High player during a game. 
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Immokalee High midfielder Jada Holdiness controls the ball against Lely. 
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Annie Osceola thrives 
for Kansas college 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 

It didn’t take long for Annie Osceola 
to make an impact on the Garden City 
Community College women’s basketball 
team. 

Osceola (Miccosukee) is averaging 4.9 
points and 3.6 rebounds per game in her 
freshman season for the Broncbusters in 
Garden City, Kansas. The 5-foot-7 guard 
scored a season-high 11 points, dished out 
two assists and made two steals as Garden 
City hit the holiday break with a 69-50 loss 


to South Plains College on Dec. 1 1 in Texas. 

Osceola, who has come off the bench in 
most of her 12 games, also reached double 
figures Nov. 30 with 10 points in just 16 
minutes of playing time in a 66-64 win 
against Dodge City Community College. 

Garden City (6-7) plays in the Kansas 
Jayhawk Community College Conference. 

Osceola, the daughter of Nora Billie and 
Floyd Osceola, was a standout at Ferguson 
High School in Miami, where her brother 
Charlie is a high-scoring guard for the boys 
team. 


Top three finishes 
highlight Luke Baxley’s 
cross country season 


John Carroll High School senior Luke 
Baxley wrapped up his final high school 
cross country season in late October with a 
pair of impressive performances. 

Baxley notched second place in the St. 
Lucie County meet and finished third in the 
Class lA-District 11 meet. 

In the county meet, nobody was going 
to catch Florida State-bound and state 
champion Caleb Pottorff, one of Florida’s 
elite prep runners. Pottorff, a senior at 
Lincoln Park, won the race by more than two 
minutes. Baxley proved he was the best of 
the rest that day in a field of 63 runners as 


he captured runner-up honors with a time of 
18:12. 

Eleven days later Baxley shined again in 
the district meet when he took third, narrowly 
missing out on second place by less than four 
seconds. His time was 17:21 in a field of 
35 at Holy Trinity Academy in Melbourne. 
Baxley’s performance earned him a spot in 
a Class 1 A regional where his season ended 
Oct. 29 with a 33rd place finish. 



Smith Rodeo Photography 

The Immokalee High School varsity boys basketball team, including Jon Jimmie (second from right standing), gets ready to face Palmetto Ridge on Dec. 
13. 


Jon Jimmie makes Immokalee varsity 


After spending last season on the 
Immokalee High School junior varsity 
boys basketball team, Jon Jimmie earned a 
promotion this season to varsity. 

Jimmie, a junior guard, has been 
coming off the bench to help the squad, 
which reached Christmas on a three-game 
winning streak and 5-6 record. 

“He’s doing great,” said Immokalee 


coach Garrett Hull. “He gets after it on the 
court. He’s a shooter; he can shoot the ball 
really well.” 

Jimmie has been making the most out 
of his opportunities, which sometimes come 
with just a few playing minutes per game. 

“Right now he gets sporadic minutes 
and he hits shots when he’s open,” Hull said. 

Hull added that he’s seen a lot of 


improvement from Jimmie during the past 
year. 

“He’s shown how much better he’s 
gotten,” Hull said. 

Immokalee reeled off consecutive wins 
against Gulf Coast, LaBelle and Gateway 
Charter. 
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FGCU softball clinic draws big crowd in Brighton 


BY KEVIN JOHNSON 
Senior Editor 


BRIGHTON — Saturday morning 
sports clinics are hit or miss when it comes 
to participation, but one guarantee on the 
Brighton Reservation is that softball - 
whether it’s a clinic or a game or a tournament 
- will draw plenty of interest. 

So it was no surprise that when Florida 
Gulf Coast University’s softball team pulled 
into Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Dec. 3 
in their colorful van, eager eyes and gloves 
were waiting. About 60 girls from age 5 to 
high schoolers took part in the free clinic. 

“I knew the numbers could come out. 
You always plan for it and hope for it, and 
I’m glad for the success today,” said Brighton 
Recreation site manager Dallas Nunez. 

Longtime FGCU coach Dave Deiros 
brought a couple assistant coaches and seven 
current players for an intense four hours of 
fielding, hitting and pitching instruction. 
Deiros emphasized positive messages to the 
kids. 

“More than anything else, the two 
things we try to emphasize in our speech 
and in our work today is make sure you love 
the sport and show that you love the sport 
in everything you do. Even if you make a 
mistake, or strike out, make sure you have 
joy every single time you hit the field, and 
the game will always pay you back,” he said. 
“Always try your best at whatever you’re 
doing. Try your best at your practice, your 
games, but also with your relationships 
with your friends, your family, with your 
schoolwork. If you try your best, you’re 
going to get paid back because life is always 
going to reward those who give to others.” 

Basketball, volleyball and golf teams 
from FGCU have held clinics on Seminole 
reservations in the past couple years, but 
this was the softball team’s first clinic on a 
reservation. New and additional lights have 
recently been added to the fields at Ollie 
Jones Memorial Park, which means kids 
will be able to play and practice for longer 
periods. Travel club teams from Brighton 
and the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
field strong teams year after year, and serve 
as a feeder for Okeechobee, Moore Haven 
and other area high school teams. 

“It’s great to see a grassroots effort like 
the Seminoles and what they’re doing with a 
sport that you really have to organize and put 
a lot of infrastructure, a lot of money into it,” 
Deiros said. 

The clinic drew players from beyond the 
reservation, including Okeechobee, Moore 
Haven, LaBelle, Immokalee and Hollywood. 

Armando Nunez, a coach with the 
Southwest Florida Phoenix club team based 
in Immokalee, brought 14 players with him. 
He having Division I college coaches and 
players on the reservation was a thrill for his 
players. He’s taken some of his players to 
clinics at FGCU run by Deiros. 

“He’s been there for a while. He’s got a 
good thing going on there,” Nunez said. 

For LaBelle High School player Amber 
Barnett, the clinic paid immediate dividends. 


The Florida Gulf Coast University softball clinic draws a big crowd of softball-lovers to the Brighton Reservation’s Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Dec. 3. 
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FGCU softball player Taylor Wade provides 
instruction to a youngster during the clinic. 


Kevin Johnson 
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FGCU pitching coach Erika Bennet gives pitching advice to youngsters during a drill at the clinic. 

“I liked the drills we did and how 
[Deiros] explained to do everything the right 
way, step-by-step,” Barnett said. “I’m not 
very good at hitting an inside pitch, so he 
taught me a quick way to hit it.” 

Barnett and the rest of the girls were 
split into three groups of about 20 players 
each and spread across the park’s three fields. 

In smaller groups, the youngsters had 
opportunities to show their skills as they 
received instruction from Deiros and his 
assistants Erika Bennett and Lindsey Ubrun 
along with players Taylor Wade, Riley 
Randolph, Caley Chappel, Clarissa LiCata, 

Erica Ward and Brittany McGuire. 

“I know they’re not out here trying to 
recruit, but talent will standout and they’ll 
remember that,” Dallas Nunez said. 


Kevin Johnson 

Florida Gulf Coast University softball coach Dave Deiros provides instruction to youngsters during 
the team’s clinic at Ollie Jones Memorial Park on Dec. 3 in Brighton. 
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Truly Osceola takes a big cut during hitting 
instruction with FGCU players and coaches in 

Brighton. 




♦ GIRLS BASKETBALL 

From page 3A 

guard Sydnee Cypress, who led all scorers 
with 23 points. On a few occasions, after 
making a basket, Cypress immediately 
flashed her defensive skills by picking off 
passes that setup more scoring opportunities. 

“Sydnee is my leader. She’s what makes 
us go,” Lewis said. “She keeps going. We 
ask a lot of her.” 

In addition to Cypress, Moore Haven’s 
offense revolves a lot around the guard play 
of Sunni Bearden and Alicia Fudge. The trio 
combined for all but four of Moore Haven’s 
points. Alicia scored 14 and Sunni had nine. 

“Sunni is doing real good. She’s still 
growing and learning the game. She shoots 
the 3 -ball real well,” Lewis said. “It may not 
show up in the box for scoring, but [Alicia] 
makes good decisions that help us out.” 

Moore Haven has also received 
contributions from Aleina Micco and 
Martina Herrera this season. Micco scored 
two points against Okeechobee and at times 
handled the point guard duties. 

After a slow start to the season, the 
Terriers won four of their final five games 
before the Christmas break. 



Moore Haven guard Alicia Fudge lays the ball in during the Terriers 
game against Okeechobee High School. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches 

• Leg & Arm Pain 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 

POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 

Dr. Rush Can Help You! 



Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 

10830 Pines Blvd. 
Pembroke Pines 


SPINAL EXAM 

& CONSULTATION 


954 . 432.5006 


TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


(Located next to You Fit Gym 
in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE. EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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Photo courtesy Cecelia Garcia 

The Seminole float, loaded up with children and decorations, prepares to drive through the streets of Immokalee for the Around the World Parade Dec. 10. 


♦ RODEO 

From page 1A 

on the Dania (Reservation), but we’ve been 
having their rodeos in Big Cypress.” 

The Betty Mae Jumper Memorial 
Rodeo will be held Feb. 4 followed by the 
Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo seven days 
later. 

“These are good things to show the leg- 
acy,” Moses Jumper said. “My mother was 
a cattle woman, and Bill was a cowboy. He 
was one of the first cattlemen in the Tribe. 
He helped establish the cattle program.” 

Moses said the appeal of being able to 
rodeo and bask in the South Florida sun- 
shine in February should attract names from 
states whose winters are far harsher. 

“This is the first time, and I think once 
we get it established you’ll see a lot more 


Native cowboys coming from out west be- 
cause they’ll know they can come here for 
three weeks in the sun, and rodeo, and at the 
same time make some money,” Jumper said. 

The rodeos in Hollywood will also al- 
low youngsters from the Hollywood Reser- 
vation - such as those from the 4-H Club 
- to see the pros up-close without having to 
travel. 

“They’ve got a good little program 
here for kids and horses and stuff like that, 
so hopefully this will really generate some 
interest,” Jumper said. 

Seven rodeos are slated for the EIRA 
season. In addition to two in Hollywood, 
Brighton is scheduled to host three events, 
including the EIRA Regional Finals in June. 
Big Cypress and Chupco’s Landing in Fort 
Pierce will host one rodeo each. 


2017 Eastern Indian Rodeo 
Association Schedule 


Immokalee Christmas float 
wins best all around 


By Beverly Bidney 

(inspired by The Night Before 
Christmas, by Clement Clarke Moore) 

Twas the weeks before Christmas and 
all through Immokalee, 

Thoughts of parades filled people’s 
heads, 

Including a float with a chickee. 

The Around the World Parade would 
cause such a clatter, 

The design would be crucial, 

It would certainly matter. 


From culture, from education, from all 
through the Tribe, 

Everyone worked together to show off 
their pride. 

With lights and with snow, some 
reindeer and a sleigh, 

The float was festooned in a most 
cheerful way. 

Folks lined the streets, 

It was a generous crowd, 

Children and adults on the float were so 
proud. 


On the 30-foot float everything was just 
right, 

It garnered many cheers and earned the 
biggest prize of the night. 

Best All Around Float, the trophy did 
read, 

If Santa had seen it, 

He’d surely be pleased. 

As he nibbled a cookie, Santa would 
say in delight, 

“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a 
good night!” 


Feb. 4 - Betty Mae Jumper Memorial Rodeo (Hollywood Rodeo 
Arena), Hollywood, 7 p.m. 

Feb. 11 - Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo (Hollywood Rodeo Arena), 
Hollywood, 7 p.m. 

Feb. 14 - Brighton Field Day Tour Rodeo (Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena), Brighton, 7 p.m. 

March 18 - Junior Cypress Memorial Rodeo (Junior Cypress 
Rodeo Arena), Big Cypress, 7 p.m. 

April 22 - Chupco Ranch Rodeo (Fort Pierce Reservation), Fort 
Pierce, TBD 

July 1 - Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo (Fred Smith Rodeo Arena), 
Brighton, 7 p.m. 

July 7 - EIRA Regional F inals (Fred Smith Rodeo Arena), Brighton, 
7 p.m. 



Keeping the Christmas spirit alive on the Tribe’s float in the Around the World Parade Dec 10 in Immokalee. 


Photo courtesy Cecelia Garcia 


Institute of American Indian 
Arts holds groundbreaking 
ceremony in New Mexico 



On Nov. 9, the Institute of American Indian Arts held a groundbreaking ceremony for the new IAIA 
Performing Arts and Fitness Center on its 140-acre campus in Santa Fe, New Mexico. IAIA officials 
and U.S. Senator Tom Udall participated in the ceremony. From left, IAIA Trustee Cynthia Chavez La- 
mar (San Felipe Pueblo/Hopi/Tewa/Navajo), IAIA Trustee JoAnn Balzer, IAIA Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees Loren Kieve (Cherokee), IAIA President Dr. Robert Martin (Cherokee), KOAT-TV’s Royale 
Da, Sen. Udall, IAIA trustee Bidtah N. Becker (Dine), IAIA trustee Brenda L. Kingery (Chickasaw), 
IAIA trustee Barbara J. Ells, and IAIA trustee Deborah Goodman (Caddo/Cherokee). 





THRIFT ARELLA'S 

Furniture-Home Goods-and More! 

4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-6 pm 

www. thriftarellas . com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 

Signed sports memorabilia, jewelry & more! 







Theodore Nelson Sr. 

Licensed Clinical Social Worker, SW5813, Indian Child Welfare 
Consultant-Expert, Board Member National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Licensed and Insured, Seminole Health Plan Provider 

Are you unhappy with your current counseling/child welfare services? 
Now there are alternative services for you and your family. Philosophically, 
we all have difficulty balancing social life, culture, health, substance use/ 
abuse, self-esteem, sense of belonging, emotions, our hopes and dreams. 

I offer 20 years of professional experience as a qualified therapist working 
with children, teens and adults in a confidential, private setting in your 
home or my office. I am available for individual counseling, dependency/ 
custody cases and tribal court; services are available for all reservations. 



Office: (954) 965-4414; cell: (954) 317-8110; 6528 Osceola Circle, Hollywood, Florida 33024 
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